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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

XBNO  AND  ANASTASITTS,  EMPERORS  OP  THE  EAST.  —  BIBTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  PIRST  EXPLOITS  OP  THEODOmC  THE  OS- 
TROGOTH.  HIS     INVASION     AND    CONQUEST    OP    ITALY. 

THE  eOTHIG  KINGDOM   OP  ITALY. STATS   OP   THE  VEST.  -— 

MILITARY    AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. THE    SENATOR    BOB- 

-THIHS. LAST  ACTS    AND    DEATH    OP    THEODORtC. 

Apter  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  West,  an 
interval  of  fifty  years,  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian, 
is  faintly  marked  by  Uie  obscure  names  uid  imperfect  annals 
of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  successively  ascended 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  During  the  same  period, 
Italy  revived  and  flourished  under  the  government  of  a  Gothic 
king^  who  might  have  deserved  a  statue  among  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent  of 
the  royal  line  of  the  Amali,^  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of 

>  JomaBdes  (de  Rebua  Oelicis,  e.  13,  14,  p.  629, 630,  edit  Orat)  has 
drawn  the  pedigree  of  Theodoric  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Ansta  or  Demi- 
gods, who  lived  about  the  time  of  Donutian.    Cassiodonu,  Hhie  first 
who  celebrateft  the  royal  rac»  of  the  Ama]i»  (Viriar.  vUi.  (^*  ix.  V^ 
VOL.   IV.  '  1 
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2  THE  PECUNfi  AND  FALL 

Vienna  3  two  yeara  after  the  death  of  Att3a.t  A  recent  rie* 
tory  had  restored  the  independence  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who 
ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate  province 
of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their  revolted  sub- 
jects, but  their  hasty  attack  was  repelled  by  the  single  forces 
of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  distant 
caiup  of  his  bA)ther  in  the  same  auspicious  monkaii  that 
the  lavorite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son 
and  heir.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was 
reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father  to  the  public  interest,  as  the 
pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  had 
consented  to  purchase  by  an  annua!  subskly  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.  The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was  formed  to 
all  the  exercises  of  war,  his  mind  was*  expanded  by  the  habits 
of  liberal  conversation ;  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the 
most  skilful  masters ;  but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts 
of  Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first 
elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was  contrived  to  rep- 
resi^xtf  the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king  of  Italy  .^  As  soon 
89  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the 

X.  2,  xL  1,)  reckons  the  grandcMm  of  Theodoric  as  tiie  xviiih  m 
d0MBnt.  Peringsdoild  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  Cochlceai^  Vit. 
Tlieodoric.  p.  27  U  &c.,  Stockholm,  1699)  laboi9  to  connect  this  gene- 
alogy with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country.* 

'  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Felso,  rNieusiedler-see,) 
bear  Camuntum,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus 
composed  his  mftiitations,  (Jomandes,  c.  62,  p.  659.  Severin.  Panno- 
sfi^r  lUustrata.  p*  22.    Cell«nus>  Geograph.  ^^jitiq.  torn,  h  p*  350.) 

'  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  {&EOJ)  were  inscilbed  on  a 

Sold  plate,  and  when  it  was  fixed  on  thd^paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen 
ough  the  intervals  (Anonym.  Valcsian.  ad  calcem  Amm.  MarceUin. 


ough 
72^) 


p»  723.)    This  authentic  faot,  with  the  testimony  of  Proco^:iis,  or  at 


*  Amala  was  a  name  of  hereditary  sanctity  and  honor  among  the  Ostro- 
goths. It  enters  into  the  namea  of  Amalaberga,  Amala  suintha,  (swiathei 
means  strength,)  AmaUfred,  Amttlarich.  In  the  poem  of  the  Nibeluneeb, 
written  three  hundred  years  later,  the  Ostrogoths  are  called  the  AmUan- 
geh.  According  to  WatchTer  It  means,  unstained,  ftom.  the  privative  a, 
«nd  male;  a  stain.  It  is  puire. Sanscrit,  Amala,  immaoalatas.  SelUegel, 
Indische  Bibliothek,  1,  p.  233.  —  M.  ^ 

.  f  The  date  of  Theodoric's  birth  is  nqt  accurately  determined.  We  can 
Vardiy  err,  observes  Manso,  in  placing  it  between  the  years  4^  and  456. 
Haato,  (Hschichte  des  Ost  OothischSa  Eofdis,  p.  14.— Id. 
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of  the  Ostrogotfis,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain 
by  liberality  and  confidence.  Walamir  had  M\en  in  battle  ; 
tbe  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Widimir,  had  led  away  uito 
Italy  and  Graul  an  army  of  Barbarians,  and  the  whole  nation 
acknowledged  for  their  king  the  father  of  Theodorie.  His 
ferocious  subjects  admired  the  strength  and  stature  of  their 
young  prince ;  ^  and  he  soon  convinced  them  that  he  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  valor  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of 
MX  thousand  volunteers,  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of 
adventures^  descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a 
Sarmatian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and  slain,  duch 
triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of  fame,  and  the 
invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the 
want  of  clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to 
desert  their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neigh bortiood  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  so  many 
bancb  of  confederate  Goths.  After  proving,  by  some  acts  of 
faostitity,  that  they  could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome, 
enemies,  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconcilia- 
ti<m  and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and  money,  and 
were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Danube,  under 
the  command  of  Theodorie,  who  succeeded  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.^ 

A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  have  despised 
the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Roman  pur- 
ple, without  any  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  without  any 
advantages  of  royal  birth,  or  superior  qualifications.     After 

least  of  the  contemporary  Goths,  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  311,)  far  out- 
-weighs  the  vague  praises  of  Ennodius  (Sirmond.  Opera,  torn,  i, 
p.  id96)  and  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  112.)* 

*  Statura  est  quse  resignet  proceritate  regnantem,  (£nnodiu8»  p. 
1614.)  The  bishop  of  Pavia  (I  mean  the  ecclesiastic  who  wished  to  be 
a  bishop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  compleidon,  eyes,  hands,  &c., 
of  his  sovereign. 

»  The  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodotitr,  ate 
fimnd  in  Jomandes  (c.  52—56,  p.  689—696)  and  Malchus,  (Excerptw 
Legat.  p.  78 — 80,)  who  erroneously  styles  him  the  son  of  Walaiuir. 


♦  Lc  Beau  and  his  Commentator,  M.  St.  Martin,  support,  though  vnth 
ao  Tery  satisfactory  evidence,  the  opposite  opinion.  But  Lord  Mahon 
QdSt  €it  Beliaannsj^.  19)  urges  the  much  stronger  argumeht,  the  Byzan- 
tins  •dneatiioiir^  tteiKUMrio.«*»M.  • 
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the  failure  of  the  Theodosian  Hoe,  the  cfaoiee  of  Pukrherui 
and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the 
characters  of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes 
confirmed  and  dishonored  his  reign  by  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt 
of  gratitiide  and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of 
the  East  was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the 
son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne ;  and  her  Isaurtan  husband,  the 
fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for 
the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  Afler  the  decease  of  the 
elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the  throne 
of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in  the 
empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  suspicion  on  the  sudden 
and  premature  death  of  his  young  colleague,  whose  life  could 
no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  ambition.  But  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions :  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo, 
claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  worthless  and  ungrateful  servant  on 
whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the  East.^  As 
soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother 
Basil iscus,  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedition,^  wae 
unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile  senate.  But  the  reign 
of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent.  Basiliscus  presumed 
to  assassinate  the  lover  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  offend  the 
lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected  tlie  dress,  the  demeanor, 
and  the  surname  of  Achilles.^  By  the  conspiracy  of  the 
malecontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from  exile  ;  the  armies,  the 
capital,  the  person,  of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed ;  and  his 
whole  family  was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted  courage  to 
encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies.*     The  haughty  spirit  of 

*  Theoi^hanes  (p.  Ill)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacred  letters  to  the 
provmccs;  tart  on  to  ^uaiXnov  i,/utT«^'>v  i<rrt  .  .  .  xal  orri  nQv/tt* 
09iaufiidetfiaaikta  TQaaxaki.taaiur,&c,  Such  female  pretensions  would 
nave  astonished  the  slaves  of  iii&Jint  Caesars. 

T  Vol.  iii.  p.  604—608. 

*  Suidus,  torn.  L  p.  332,  333,  edit.  Kuster. 


*  Joannes  Lydus  accuses  Zeno  of  timiditjj  or,  rather,  of  oowardiee ;  lia 
porohassd  an  iynominious  peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  emfire,  whom  ho 
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Vertna  was  stiil  incapable  of  submts^n  or  repose.  She  pro- 
voked Ibe  enmity  of  a  favorite  general,  entbraced  b»  oaose 
as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced,  cr^Ued  a  new  empe:or  in  Syria 
aod  Eigypt,*  raised  an  army  of  seventy  thou^^Aod  men,  and 
persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion, 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted 
by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicikns.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  tlie  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and 
fidelity  ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his 
restoration,  she  implored  his  clemency  in  favor  of  her  mother. 
On  the  decease  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  the  daughter,  the  mother, 
aod  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her  hand  and  the  im» 
perial  title  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace, 
who  survived  his  elevation  above  twenty-seven  years,  and 
whose  character  is  attested  by^  the  acclamation  of  the  people, 
"  Reign  as  you  have  lived  ! "  ^  t 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
lavished  by  Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank  of 
patriciaa  and  consul,  the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an 
equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thou- 
sauid  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
honorable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to  serve, 
he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause  of  his  bene* 
factor :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Zeno ; 
aad  in  the  second  revolt,  the  Walamirs,  as  they  were  called, 

•  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchns  and  Candidus  are  lost ; 
bat  some  extracts  or  firagments  have  been  saved  by  PhotiuSf  (Ixxviii. 
bucix.  p.  100—102,)  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  (Excerpt.  Leg. 
p.  78—97,)  and  in  various  articles  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The 
Chronicles  of  Marccllinus  (Imago  Historiae)  are  originals  for  the  reigns 
of  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the 
last  tame,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  aecinrate  collections  of  Tille* 
mont,  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vL  p.  472 — 662.) 


dared  not  meet  in  hattle ;  and  employed  his  whole  time  at  home  in  con 
fiaeation«i  and  executions.    Lydas,  de  Magist.  iiL  45,  p.  230.  —  M. 

•  Named  ma9.  —  M. 

t  The  Pan^yric  of  Procopiua  of  Gaza,  (edited  by  Villoison  in  his  Aneo- 
dota  Graeca,  ana  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
by  Niebuhr,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Dexippus  and  Eunapius,  viii.  p.  488, 
616.)  was  unknown  to  Gibbon.  It  is  vague  and  pedantic,  and  contains 
few  facts.  The  same  criticism  will  apply  to  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Pris- 
dan,  edited  from  the  MS.  of  Bobbio  by  Ang.  Mai.  Priscian,  the  ^ram- 
Marian,  Niebuhr  araoes  liK)m  this  wmrk,  must  have  been  bom  in  the  Afri« 
can,  not  in  either  of  the  Asiatic  Cesareas.   Pref .  p*  xL  -^  M.  . 
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pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  ea^ 
victor}'  to  the  Imperial  troops.  ^^  But  the  faithful  servant  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread  the 
flames  of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic ;  many  fl^r- 
ishing  cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agncuhure  of 
Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  haikl  that 
guided  the  plough. ^^  On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sustained 
the  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude 
and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by  the 
hard  necessity  of  his  situati<tti.  He  reigned,  not  as  the  mon* 
arch,  but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spirit 
was  unbroken  by  slavery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary 
insults.  Their  poverty  was  incurable  ;  since  the  most  liberal 
donatives  were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the 
most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they  de* 
spised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials;  and  when 
their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the 
familiar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish 
o{  Theodoric  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead  a 
peaceful,  obscure,  obedient  life  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  till 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  promises, 
seduced  him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  bad 
been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from 
his  station  in  Meesia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  the  before  he 
reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  a  reenforcement  of  eight  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thousand  foot,  while  the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped 
at  Heraclea  to  second  his  operations.  These  measures  were 
disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced  into 
Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude, 
and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of 
mules,  and  of  wagon§,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among 


'^  In  Ipsis  oongressdonis  tus  foiibus  cessit  invasor,  cum  profuffo  per 
te  sceptra  redderentur  de  salute  dubitanti.  Ennodius  then  proceeds 
(p.  1596,  1597,  torn.  i.  Sirmond.)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  flying 
dragon  ?)  into  Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidence 
of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  717,)  Liberatus,  (Brev.  Eutych.  c.  25, 
p.  118,)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  112,)  is  more  sober  and  rational. 

"  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  Goths, 
less  barbarous,  as  it  should  seem,  than  the  Walaniirs  ;  but  the  son  of 
Theodemir  is  charged  with  tke  ruin  of  many  Komaa  citiies»  (Makhuc^ 
Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  ^.> 
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Ihe  roeks  and  precipices  of  Mouat  Soodis,  wbere  he  wtm 
■sstuJted  by  the  arms  and  inveetives  of  Tbeodoric  the  soa  of 
Triarius.  From  a  neighboring  height,  his  artful  rival  ha- 
rangued the  camp  of  the  Walamirs^  and  branded  their  leader 
with  the  opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  perjured 
tnutor,  the  enemy  of  his  blcK>d  and  nation.  ^^Are  you  igno- 
rant,'' exclaimed  the  son  of  Triarius,  "  that  it  is  the  constant 
^icy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each  other's 
Bwords  ?  Are  you  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatumi 
contest  will  be  exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable 
revenge  ?  Where  are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy 
own,  whose  widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed 
to  thy  rash  ambition  ?  Where  is  the  wealth  which  Ay  sol- 
diers possessed  when  they  weie  first  allured  from  their  native 
homes  to  enlist  under  thy  standard  ?  Each  of  them  was  then 
master  of  three  or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot, 
like  slaves,  through  the  deservs  of  Thrace ;  those  men  who 
were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring  gold  with  a  bushel, 
^hose  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself." 
i  language  so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Goths  excited 
clamor  and  discontent ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehen« 
sive  of  being  left  alone,  was  compelled  to  embrace  his  breth* 
reo,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  Roman  perfidy, '^  » 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness  of 
Tbeodoric  were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened 
Constantinople  at  the  bead  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  re- 
treated with  a  faithful  band  to  the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of 
Epirus.  At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Tri-  - 
ahus^3  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  beea 


^  Jomandes  (e.  56,  57*  p.  696)  difplays  tlic  services  of  Tbeodarie» 
confesae-B  his  rewards,  but  dissembles  hia  revolt,  of  which  such  curious 
details  hare  been  preserred  by  Malchus,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  78 — ^97.) 
Harcellinus,  a  domestic  of  Justihian,  under  whose  ivth  eonsukhip 
(A.  D.  634)  he  composed  his  Chronicle,  (Scaliger,  Thesaarua  Tempci-> 
nuo,  F.  ii.  p.  3i — 57,)  betrays  his  prejurUoe  and  passion  :  in  Grsoeiam 
debacchantem  .  .  .  Zenonis  munificeml4  pene  pocatus  .  •  .  bene- 
fidis  nanquam  satiatus,  &c. 

<*  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  3n  unruly  horse  threw  him 

*  Gibbon  has  omitted  much  of  the  compKeated  intrigues  of  the  Bjrsam- 
Ime  court  with  the  two  Theodorics.  The  weak  emperor  attempted  to  play 
them  one  against  the  other,  and  was  himoelf  in  turn  insulted,  and  the 
empire  imvaffed,  hj  both.  The  detaiU  of  successive  alliance  and  revolt,  of 
hoatility  and  of  «aion,  between  the  two  Gothic  chieftains,  to  dictate  1 
lo  Ihe  enpecoTa  may  he  found  in  Malchua.  —  If. 
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00  anxious  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Ae  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  sutecribed 
an  ignominious  and  oppressive  treaty.*^  Tlie  senate  had 
already  declared,  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  party 
among  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support 
of  their  united  forces ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  were 
required  for  the  least  considerable  of  their  armies ;  ^^  and  the 
Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  en- 
joyed, besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Romans,  and  suspected 
by  the  Barbarians :  he  understood  the  popular  murmur,  that 
his  subjects  were  exposed  in  their  frozen  huts  to  intol^^ble 
hardships,  while  their  king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of 
Greece,  and  he  prevented  the  painful  alternative  of  encoun- 
tering the  Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of  leading  them  to  the 
field,  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.  Embracing  an  enterprise  wor* 
thy  of  his  courage  and  ambition,  Theodoric  addressed  the  em- 
peror in  the  following  words:  "Although  your  servant  is 
maintained  in  affluence  by  your  liberality,  graciously  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  my  heart. !  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  pred- 
ecessors, and  Rome  itself,  the  head  and  mistress  of  the  world, 
.03W  fluctuate  under  the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer 
the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  with  my  national  troops,  to  march 
against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  you  will  be  relieved  frdm  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  friend  :  if,  with  the  divine  permis- 
sion, I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your  name,  and  to  your 
glory,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic  delivered 
from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The  proposal  of  The- 
odoric was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had  been  suggested,  by  the 
Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission,  or  grant, 
appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity, 
which  might  be  explained  by  the  event ;  and  it  was  left  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign  as  the  lieu- 
tenant, the  vassal,  or  the  ally,  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.^* 

against  the  point  of  a  spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on 

a  wagon,  (Maroollin.  in  Chron.  EvagriiA,  1.  ill.  c.  25.) 
"  See  MolohuB  (p.  91)  and  Evagiius,  (1.  iii.  c.  36.) 
^  MalchuB»  p.  85.    In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  tho 

skill  and  dlBCipline  of  Sabinian,  Theodoric  could  lose  6000  men. 
^  'Jornandos  (c.  67,  p.  696,  697)  has  abridged  the  great  history  of 

Caisiodorus.  See,  compare,  and  reconcile  ProcojaixB,  (GtotMo*  L  L  Ow  L,^ 
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The  ro]}utftdott  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  wax  Affiised 

%  universal  aidor;  the  Walamirg  were  multiplied  by  the 
Gothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in 
the  provioces,  of  the  empire ;  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who 
had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient 
to  seek,  through  the .  most  perilous  adventures,  the  possession 
of  such  enchaatiog  objects.  The  march  of  Theodoric  must 
be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people;  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,. and  most 
precious  eifects,  were  carefully  transported.;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the 
camp,  by  the  loss  o£  two  thousand  wagons,  wliich  had  been 
sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epirus.  For  Uieff 
subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the  magazines  of  com 
which  was  ground  in  portable  mills  by  the  hands  of  their 
women  ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  on 
the  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and  upon  the  contributions 
which  they  might  impose  on  all  w1k>  should  presume  to  di^ 
pute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their  friendly  assistance*  Not« 
withstanding  these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  ta  the 
danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress,  of  famine,  in  a  «naich  of 
seven  hundred  miles,  which  had  been  undertaikett  in  the 
depth  of  a  rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Bomain 
power,  Dacia  and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  proe« 
pect  of  populous  cities,  well-cultivated  fluids,  and  convenient 
highways :  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  desolation  was  restoied, 
and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepid»,  and  Sarmatians,  who 
had  occupied  the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  tiieir 
native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the 
prepress  of  his  enemy.  In  many  obscure  though  bloody 
battles,  Theodoric  fought  and  vanquished ;  till  at  length ,  sur* 
mounting  every  obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and  persevering' 
courage,  he  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  > 
his  invincible  banners  on  the  confines  of  Italy.^"^        - 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already 
occupied  the  advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  River, 
Sontius,  near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 


Uie  Yalenan  Fragment,  (p.  718,)  Theopkanes,  (p.  113,)  andlCitreel* 
linnsy  (in  Chron.)  ~ 

n  Tkeodoric's  march  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Emiodius,  (p. 
1598—160^)  whe^  the  bombast  of  the  oration  i*  .tri)|»)i)|^  into»m 
hngaagc  of  common  Bense* 
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bo«tf  whosd  independent  kings  ^^  or  leaden  disdained  the 
duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays.  No 
sooner  had  Theodoric  gained  a  short  repose  and  refreshment 
to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly  attacked  the  fortifica* 
^ns  of  the  enemy ;  the  Ostrogoths  showed  more  ardor  to 
acquire,  than  tlie  mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ; 
and  the  reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid 
Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army,  reenforced  in  its 
numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage :  the  contest  was 
more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  still  more  decisive ;  Odoa* 
cer  fied  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the 
vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  con* 
stancy  or  of  faith  soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent 
danger;  his  vanguard,  with  several  Gothic  counts,  which 
had  been  .rashly  intrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and 
destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery;  Odoacer 
again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
intrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  GauL  In  the  course 
of  this  History,  ^e  most  voracious  appetite  for  war  will  be 
abundantly  satiated ;  nor  can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark 
2nd  imperfect  materials  do  not  afford  a  more  ample  narrative 
af  the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict,  which  was 
finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valor  of  the 
Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he 
visited  the  tent  of  his  mother  ^^  and  sister,  and  requested,  that 
on  a  day,  the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would 
adorn  bim^with  the  rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  with 
their  own  hands.  ^*  Our  glory ,^^  said  he,  '^is  mutual  and 
insepaxable.     You  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of 


*•  Tot  reges,  &c.,  (Ennodius,  p.  1602.)  We  must  recollect  how 
much  the  royal  title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  that  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 

"  See  Ennodius,  j^.  1603,  1604.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's 
presence,  could  mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  may  conclude  that 
t)wL  magnanimity  of  Xheodorie  wful  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  xeproaches 
of  concubine  and  bastard.* 


'  *  GiVbon  here  assumes  that  the  mother  of  theodorio  tnts  the  concubine 
of  Theodemir,  which  he  leaves  doubtful  in  the  text. — M. 
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The^idome ;  and  it  becomes  m&io  prone,  that  I  aVn  the  genu* 
me  c^fspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my  descent.** 
The  wife  or  eoncubine  of  Theociemir  was  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons^  honor 
far  above  their  safety ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate 
action,  when  Theodoric  himseif  was  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproaehes,  drove  them 
back  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy.^ 

Prom  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  the  Vandal  ambassadors 
surrendered  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by 
the  senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the 
flying  usurper.2^  Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications 
of  art  and  natuie,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  tliree  years ; 
and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slaughter  and  dis* 
may  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitute  of  provisions 
and  hopeless  of  relief,  that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to 
the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the  clamors  of  his  soldiers. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  by  the  bishop  of  Ravenna ; 
the  Ostrogoths  were  a4initted  into  the  city,  and  the  hostile 
kings  consented,  under  the  sandtion  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with- 
equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy,  The 
event  of  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After 
some  days  had  been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and 
friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  banquet,  was 
stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rival. 
Secret  and  effectual  orders  had  been  previously  despatched  ; 
the  faithless  and  rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment, 
and  without  resistance,  were  universally  massacred ;  and  the 
royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the  Goths,  with  the 

•  This  anecdote  is  r^ated  on  the  modem  but  respectable  authority 
of  Sigonius,  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  680.  De  Occident.  Imp.  1.  xv. : )  his 
irords  are  curious ;  *«  Would  you  return  ? "  &c.  She  presented  and 
afanost  displayed  the  original  recess.* 

■*  Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xv.,  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  ixth 
century,  an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes, 
which  Moratori  has  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
(Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  p.  100.) 

•  The  authority  of  Sigonius  would  scarcely  have  weighed  with  Gibbon 
CEicept  for  an  indecent  anecdote.  I  have  a  recollection  of  a  similar  story 
fai  Mme  of  tim  IfaliaB  wan.— M. 
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tardy,  reluctant,  amlMguous  consent  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  The  design  of  a  conspiracy  was  imputed,  according 
to  the  usual  foinis,  to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence, 
and  the  guilt  of  his  conqueror,^  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
advantageous  treaty  which  force  would  not  sincerelj-  have 
granted,  nor  weakness  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy 
of  power,  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord,  may  suggest  a  more 
decent  apology,  and  a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  t>e  pro* 
nounced  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to  introduce 
into  Italy  a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The  living  author 
of  this  felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence 
by  sacred  and  profane  orators  ;23  but  history  (in  his  time  she 
was  mute  and  inglorious)  has  not  left  any  just  representation 
of  the  events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  which  clouded, 
the  virtues  of  Theodoric.^^  One  record  of  his  fame,  the 
volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodorus  in  the 
royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more  implicit 
:Mredit  than  it  seems  to  deserve.^s  They  exhibit  the  forms, 
rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should 
vainly  search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the 
Barbarian  amidst  the  declamation  and  learning  of  a  sophist, 
the  wishes  of  a  Eoman  senator,  the  precedents  of  office,  and 

••  ProcopiTis  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  approves  himself  an  impartial  scep- 
tic; ifrnai  .  .  .  dultiiut  rQoTTto  ixTtirt.  Caflsiodoms  (in  Chron.)  and 
Bnnodius  (p.  1604)  are  loyal  and  credtdous,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Yalesian  Fragment  (p.  718)  may  justify  their  belief.  MarcelHnus  spits 
the  venom  of  a  Greek  subject  —  perjuriis  illectus,  intcrfectusque  est* 
(in  Chron.) 

**  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at 
Milan  or  Ravenna  in  the  years  607  or  608,  (Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  615.) 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  he  held  till  hia  death  in  the  year  621. 
(Dupm,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  tom.  v.  p.  11 — 14.  See  Saxii  Onomasticon, 
torn.  ii.  p.  12.) 

'*  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the 
Valesian  Fragment,  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond*  and  is  published  . 
at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  author's  name  is  un- 
known, and  his  style  is  barbarous ;  but  in  his  various  facts  he  exhibits 
the  knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The  presi- 
dent Montenquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Thcodoric» 
which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interesting  subject. 

•*  The  best  edition  of  the  Variorum  Libn  xii.  ip  that  of  Joh.  Garretius, 
(Rotomagi,  1()79,  in  0pp.  Cassiodor.  2  vols,  in  fol. ;)  but  they  deserved 
and  required  such  an  editor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who  thought 
of  publishing  them  at  Verona.     The  Barbara  Elogaftza  (as  it  is  inge-  , 
niously  nameil  by  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple,  aadseldojn  pttCBpiQiMiMkit 
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Ae  rmg^e  pTofeanoBij,  which,  in  ereiy  court  and  on  ereiy 
ocranQa^  coropoae  ihe  lai^age  of  discreet  miiustan.  The 
leputation  of  Theodoric  may  repose  with  move  confidence  on 
the  visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of  tUrty-thtee 
years;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own  times,  aiid  the 
memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  humanity^ 
which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and 
Italians. 

The   partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric 

aaaigaed  the  third  part  to  hk  soldiers,  is  honorably  arraigned 

as  the  sole  injustice  of.  his  life.*     And  even  this  act  may  be 

fairiy  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights  of  con* 

quest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  sacred  duty  of 

subsisting  a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his  promises, 

had  transported  themselves  into  a  distant  land.^     Under  the 

leign  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the 

Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two  hundred 

tiiousand  men,^^  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  families  may 

be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addition  of  women  and  chik 

dren.     Their  invasion  of  property,  a  part  of  which  most 

have  been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  bt:^' 

improper  name  of  JkospUaHty ;  these  unwelcome  guests  were' 

irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of . 

each  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his  birth  and  office,  the  numw 

b»  of  his  followers,  and  the  rusUc  wealth  which  he  possessed. 

in  slaves  and  cattle.     The  distinctions  of  noble  and  plebeian 

were  acknowledged ;  ^  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  weve 

**  Piocopius,  Gothic.  L  i.  c.  L  Variaram,  ii.  Maifei  (YeMiia  lUm* 
tzata,  P.  i.  p.  228)  exaggerates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he 
hated  as  an  ItaUan  noble.  The  plebeian  Muratori  crouches  under 
their  oppression. 

*  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  421.  Ennodius  describes  (p.  1812, 1618) 
liie  military  arts,  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

***  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the.  king  of  the  Vandals,  she 
sailed  for  Africa  with  a  guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  five  armed  followers,  (Procop.  Vandal.  L  L  c*  8.)' 
The  Gothic  nobiUty  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 


•  Compare  Gibbon,  eh.  xxxvi.  vol.  iiL  p.  459,  &c.  —  Manso  observes  that 
this  division  was  conducted  not  in  a  violent  and  irregular,  bat  in  a  legal 
and  orderly,  manner.  The  Barbarian*  who  could  not  show  a  title  of  grant 
from  the  officers  of  Theodoric  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  a  prescriptive 
right  of  thirty  years,  in  case  he  had  obtained  the  property  before  the  Ostro- 
gDthic  conquest,  was.  c^edted  frdni  the  estate.  He  conceives  that  estates 
too  small  to  bear  division  paid  a  third  of  their  produce.  -^  Gesciiichte  d«i  t 
Ost  Oothischen  Belches,  p.  82.  -.  M. 
VOL.  IV.  2 
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eoKinpt  from  taxes,*  and  he  eDJoyed  the  inesdmaUe  pririleg^ 
of  being  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his  country.^  Fashion, 
and  even  convenience,  soon  pensuaded  the  conquerors  to  as* 
sume  the  more  elegant  dress  of  the  natives,  btit  they  still  per« 
sisted  in  the  use  of  their  mothejt^tongue ;  and  their  contempt 
for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theodoric  himself, 
who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  declaring,  •hnt 
the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  ^ook 
upon  a  sword.30  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indi- 
gent Roman  to  assume  the  ferocious  mannere  which  were 
insensibly  relinquished  by  the  rich  and  Luxurious  Barbarian  ;^^ 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  poi* 
icy  of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the  separation  of  the  Itai< 
ians  and  Goths ;  reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To  accomplish  this 
design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious^siibjects,  and  to' 
moderate  the  violence,  without  enervating  the  valor,  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence.  They 
held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend :  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  prepared  to  march  under  the 
conduct  of  their  provincial  officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several  quarters  of  a  well-tegu- 
lated  camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of  the  frontiers 
was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation ;  and  each  extraordi- 
nary fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and 
occasional  donatives.  Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave 
companions,  that  empire  must  be  acquired  and  defended  by 
the  same  arts.  After  his  exaniple,  they  strove  to  excel  in  the 
use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instruments  of  their 
victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which  they  were  too 
much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the  lively  image  of  war  was 

"•  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  (Var.  ▼.  30.) 
"*  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boya  learnt  the  lan^age 
(  Vor.  Till.  21 )  of  the  Goths.  Their  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  exceptions  of  Amalasuntha,  a  female,  who  might  study  without 
shame,  or  of  Theodatus,  whose  learning  provcdted  the  indignktion 
and  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

^'  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  fotuided  on  experience :  **  Roiaanus 
roiser  imitatur  Gothum ;  ut  utilis  {dives)  Gothus  imitaturRomanum." 
(See  the  Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valcsius,  p.  719.) 


«  Manso  (p.  100)  quotes  two  passages  from  Cassiodorus  to  ^how  that 
Ike  Goths  were  not  exempt  from  the  fiscal  3laims.-**Ca88iodor.  i.  19,  iv. 
U.  — M. 
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displayed  in  the  daily  exeidse  aad  aturaal  reTiews  of  tha* 
Gothic  cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the 
habits  of  modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the 
Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the 
laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil  society,  and  to  dis- 
claim the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat  and  private 
revenge.^^ 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  The* 
odoric  had  spread  a  general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  ap* 
peared  that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of 
peace,  terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted  to 
a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uniformly  employed  for  the 
be^t  purposes  of  reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilizing  their 
manners.^  The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to  Ravenna  from 
the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his  wisdom, 
magniiicence,^^  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometimes  accepted 
either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the 
gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished 
even  the  princes  of  Gaul  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of 
his  Italian  subjects.  His  domestic  alJiances,^  a  wife,  two 
daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  The- 
odoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  theThuringians,  and  contributed 
to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  West^    It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of 

**  The  view  of  the  military-  establishment  of  tha  Goths  in  Italy  is 
collected  from  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodoms  (Yar.  i.  24, 40  ;  iii.  3, 24, 4S ; 
iy.  13,  14  ;  v.  26,  27 ;  viii.  3,  4, 25.)  They  are  illustrated  by  the  learned 
Mascou«  (Hist.  oS  the  Germans,  1.  xi.  40 — 44,  Annotation  xiv^* 

^  See  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  negotiations  in  Ennodius, 
(p.  1607,)  and  Cassiodoms,  (Yar.  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  ir.  13  ;  v.  43, 
44,)  who  gives  the  different  styles  of  friendship,  counael,  expostula^ 
tion,  &c 

•*  Even  of  his  table  (Yar,  vi.  9)  and  palace,  (vii.  6.)  The  admira« 
tion  of  strangers  is  represented  as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify 
these  vain  expenses,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  officers  to 
whom  these  provinces  were  intrusted. 

^  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with 
the  Burgundians,  (Yar.  i.  46*  46,)  with  the  Franks,  (ii.  40,)  with  the 
Thuringians,  (iv.  1,)  and  with  the  Yaadals,  (v.  1 ;)  each  of  these  epis- 
tles affords  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  maimen  of  the 
Barbarians. 

*•  His  poii^tical  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodoms,  (Yar.  iv.  1, 


«  Clompare  Manso,  Geschichte  des  Ott  Gkythischen  Rdches,p.  114.  — M. 
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Germany  and  Poland  to  ptinue  the  emigiations  of  the  Hendi« 
a  fierce  people  who  disdained  the  use  of  armor,  and  w^o  con- 
demned their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  survive  the  lotm 
of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay  of  their  strength.^?  The 
king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the  friendship  of  The- 
odoric,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to 
the  barbaric  rites  of  a  military  adoption.^®  From  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  the  iF«stians  or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of 
native  amber  ^^  at  the  feet  <^  a  prince,  whose  fame  had  ex-  - 


ix.  1,")  Jomandcs,  (c.  68»  p.  698,  699,)  oad  the  Yalesian  Pragment, 
(v*  720,  721.)  Peace,  honorable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of 
Theodoric. 

*'  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Proeopiiis^ 
(Goth,  1.  iL  c.  14,)  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  daik 
and  miniUe  reaearchea  of  M.  de  Buat,  (llist.  dea  Peuples  .A^acieDa* 
torn.  ix.  p.  348—396.*) 

'*  Variarum,  iv.  2,  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution 
are  noticed  by  Cassiodorus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the 
sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  limguage  of  Roman  eloqueaoeb 

^  Casaiodorus,  who  quotes  Xadtiis  to  &&  ^Sistiana,  the  unlettered 
■ftvagea  of  the  Baltic,  (Yar.  v.  2,)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their 


•  Compare  Manso,  Ost  Crothisebe  Eeich.  Beylage,  ri.     Ma^te-Brun, 

brings  ihevp.  from  Scandinavia :  their  iiaraeT,  the  only  remains  of  their 
language,  are  Gothic.    **  They  fought  almost  naked,  like  the  Icelandic 
Berserkirs:  their  brayery  was  like  madness:  few  in  number,  tbey  were 
mostly  of  royal  blood.     What  ferocity,  what  unrestrained  license,  sullied 
their  victories  !    The  Goth  respects  the  church,  th.e  priests,  the  senate ; 
the  Heruli  mangle  all  in  a  general  massacre :  there  is  no  pity  for  age,  no 
refuge  for  chastity.    Among  themselves  there  is  the  same  ferocity  :  the . 
sick  and  the  aged  are  put  tu  death,  at  their  o\ni  request,  during  a  solemn 
festival;  the  widow  ends  her  days  by  hanging  herself  upon  the  tree  which 
shadows  her  husband's  tomb.     All  these  circumstances,  so  striking  to  a 
mind  familiar  with  Scandinavian  history,  lead  us  to  discover  among  the 
Heruli  not  so  much  a  nation  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bound 
by  an  oath  to  live  and  die  together  with  their  arms  iu  their  hands.    Their 
name,  sometimes  written  Heruli  or  Eruli,  sometimes  Aeruli,  slgoified, 
according  to  an  ancient  author,  (Isid.  Hispal.  in  gloss,  p.  24,  ad  calc.  Lex. 
Philolog.  Martini,  11,)  «o6/e*,  and  appears  to  correspond  better  with  the  . 
Scandinavian  word  iarl  or  earl,  than  with  any  of  those  numerous  deriva-  '. 
tions  proposed  hy  etymologists."    Malte-Brun,  vol.  i.  p.  400,  (edit.  1831.) 
Of  all  the  Barbarians  who  threw  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Heruli.    They  seem 
never  to  have  been  very  powerful  as  a  nation,  and  branehea  of  them  are.'  • 
found  in  countries  very  remote  from  eafeh  other.    In  my  omnion  they  be-  ' 
long  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  have  a.  close  affinity  with  the  Scyrri  or  Hirri. 
They  were,  possibly,  a  division  of  that  nation.    They  are  often  mingled 
and  confounded  with  the  Alani.    Thoughi*rave  and  formidable,  they  were  ' 
never  numerous,  nor  did  they  found  any  state.  —  St.  Martin,  vol.  vi.  p.  375. 
—  M.  Schafarck  considers  them  descendants  of  the  Hirri,  of  which  Heruli 
Is  a  diminutive.  *-"  Slaivische  AUerthQmer,  1.  436..<^  M.  1S45, 
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cited  thorn  to  undertake  an  imkBowB  and  dangerous  joomey 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  country  ^  from  whence 
the  Gothic  nation  derived  their  origin,  be  maintained  a  fre* 
quent  and  friendly  correspondence :  the  Italians  were  clothed 
in  the  rich  sables  ^^  of  Sweden  ;  and  one  of  its  sovereighs^ 
afler  a  vohintary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hospitable 
retreat  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one 
of  the  thirteen  populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion 
<^  the  great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the 
vague  appellation  of  Thule  has  been  sometimes  applied. 
That  northern  region  was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as 
high  as  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives 
of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun  at 
each  summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period  ef 
forty  days.^  The  long  night  of  his  absence  or  death  was 
the  mournful  season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messen- 
gers, who  had  been  sent  to  the  mountain  tops,  descried  the 
first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed  to  the  plain  be* 
low  the  festival  oi  his  resurrection,^^ 


shores  have  ever  been  fiEbnous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  bf  th« 
sun,  and  purified  and  wafted  by  the  waves.  AVTion  that  singular  sub- 
stance is  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  and  a 
mineral  acid. 

^  Scanzia,  or  Thule,  is  described  by  Jomsndes  (c  3,  p.  6I(K-6I3) 
and  Procopius,  (Goth.  L  ii.  c.  Id.)  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek 
had  visited  the  country :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their 
exile  at  Ravenna  or  Constantinople. 

**  Sapherinas  peUes,  In  the  time  of  Jomandcs  they  inhabited  Sw- 
ihana,  the  proper  Sweden;  but  that  beautiful  race  ci  animals  has 
gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Bufbn* 
(Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiii.  p.  309 — 313,  quarto  edition;)  Pennant,  (System 
of  Quadrupeds,  voL  i.  p.  322 — 328  ;)  Graelin,  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages, 
torn,  xviii.  p.  257,  258 ;)  and  Levesque,  (Hist,  de  Kussie,  torn.  y.  p. 
165,  166,  6U,  615.) 

**  In  tlie  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly,  (Lettres  sur  les  Sciences 
et  sur  TAtlantide,  torn.  1.  p.  249—256,  torn.  ii.  p.  lU— 139,)  the  ph<B* 
nix  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  thu 
sun  In  the  Arctic  regions.  This  ingenious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple 
of  the  great  Buifon  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstuid 
the  magic  of  their  philosophy. 

**  ^t'Ti;  T«  QovXirutq  i,  /uey/ffri;  Toiv  ioQTtov  ?aT»,  sa^-S  ProCOpiuS.     At 

present  a  rude  Manicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the 
Ssmoyedes  in  Greenland  and  iu  Lapland,  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn* 
xviii.  p.  508,  509,  torn.  xix.  p.  105,  106,  527,  528  ;)  yet,  according  to 
Qrodus,  Samojutse  coelum  atque  astra  adorant,  numina  hav>d  aliis 
2* 
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The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorkntt 
example  of  a  Barharian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride 
of  victory  and  the  vigor  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three  and 
thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civJ  government, 
and  the  hostilities,  n  which  he  was  sometimes  involved,  were 
speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies^  and  even  fay 
the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and  reg- 
ular government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of  !^setia,  Nori- 
cum,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  Danube 
and  the  territory  of  the  Bavarians,^*  to  the  petty  kingdom 
erected  by  the  Gepidse  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  pru- 
dence could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such 
feeble  and. turbulent  neighbors;  and  his  justice  might  claim 
the  lands  which  they  oppressed,  either  as  a  part  of  his  king* 
dom,  or  as  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  a 
servant,  who  was  named  perfidious  because  he  was  success- 
ful, awakened  the.  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  and 
a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  protection 
which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs, 
had  granted  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a 
general  illustrious  by  his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  provisions  and 
arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  wagons,  were  distributed  to 
the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But  in  the  fields  of  Mar- 
gus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns  ;  the  flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed  ;  and  such  was  the 
temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious 
troops,  that,  as  their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal  of  pillage, 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet.*** 
Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine  court  despatched 


iniquiora,  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  It.  p.  338,  folio  edition ;)  a  sentence 
which  Tacitus  would  not  have  diso-wned. 

**  See  the  Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  &c.,  torn.  ix.  p.  255 — 273, 3&6 
- '  501.  The  count  de  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Ba- 
varia :  a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities 
of  the  country,  and  that  curiosity  was  the  (/erm  of  twelve  respectable 
volumes. 

**  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illyricum,  in 
Jomandes,  (c.  58,  p.  699 ;)  Ennodius,  (p.  1607 — 1610 ;)  Marcellinua, 
(in  Chron.  p.  44,  47,  48 ;)  and  Cassiodorufi,  (in  Chron.  and  Y«r.  ilL 
2S,  50»  ir.  13,  viu  4,  24,  viii.  9,  10,  11»  31«  ix.  8,  9.) 
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two  hnndsed  ships  and  ciglit  dKnisand  men  to  phmder  ^ 
sefti-coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia :  they  assaulted  the  anoteot 
city  of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  a 
happy  country,  and  sailed  back  to  tbe  Hellespont,  proud  of 
their  piratical  victory  over  a  people  whom  they  still  presumed 
to  ccmsider  as  their  Roman  brethren.^^  Their  retreat  was 
possiUy  hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theodoric;  Italy  was 
covered  by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels,^^  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  despatch ;  and  his  firm  modem* 
ti<Hi  was  so<»i  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honorable  peace.  He 
maintained,  with  a  powerful  hand,  the  balance  of  the  West, 
till  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis ; 
and  although  unable  to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kins- 
man, the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the  remains  of  his 
family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the  midst  of 
their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or 
repeat^  this  narrative  of  military  events,  the  l^ist  interesting 
of  the  reign  of  Theodoric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that 
the  Alemanni  were  protected,^^  that  an  mroad  of  the  Burgun* 
dians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  thp  cvviquest  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communicattOti  with  the  Visi* 
goths,  who  revered  him  as  their  national  protector^  and  as  the 
guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the  infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under 
this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  pra©- 
torian  pnefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the 
civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute 
and  apparent  submission  of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely 
refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.^®     The 


*•  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  tbe  liberal  and  classic  style  of 
Covint  Marcellinus  :  Romanus  comes  domes ticorum,  et  llusticus  cornea 
Bcholariorum  cum  centum  armatis  navibus,  totidemque  dromonibus, 
octo  millia  miliUim  armatorum  secum  ferentibus,  ad  devastanda  Italiee 
littora  processerunt,  i^t  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquissimam  civitatem 
aggressi  sunt ;  remensoque  mari  in  honestam  victoriam  quam  piratico 
ausu  Komani  ex  Komanis  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  Caisari  reportarunt, 
(in  Chron.  p.  48.)    See^Vaxiar.  i.  16,  ii.  38. 

*'  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions,  (Var.  iv.  15,  v.  16 — 20.) 
These  armed  boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessels 
of  Agamemnon  at  the  siege  of  Troy.     [Manso,  p.  121.1 

<«  Vol.  iii.  p.  681—585. 

.*•  Ennodius  (p.  1610)  and  Cassiodorus,  in  the  royal  name*  (Var.  ii. 
41,)  record  his  salutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni. 

^  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with 
■otne  perplodtj  in  Gwmdonit,  (V^r*  in.  32»  ,sa»  4U  «3«  44t  v.  39,^ 
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Qothie  Boveieignty  was  established  fiom  Sioiiy  to  the  Danube*, 
from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlaatic  Ocean ;  and  the 
Greeks  themselYes  have  acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Western  esnpire.^^ 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  far 
ages  the  transient  happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  nations^ 
a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  enlightened  soldiers,  might 
have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  re- 
spective virtues.  But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  second- 
ing such  a  revolution  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theod- 
oric :  he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the  opportunities  of  a 
legislator ;  ^^  and  while  he  indulged  the  Croths  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and 
even  the  abuses,  of  the  political  syistem  which  had  been 
framed  by  Constantino  and  his  successors.  From  a  tender 
regard  to  ^e  expiring  prejudices  of  Rome,  the  Barbarian 
declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and  the  diadem,  of  the  em- 
oerors ;  but  he  assumed,  under  the  hereditary  title  of  king, 
ti<3  whole  substance  and  plenitude  of  Imperijal  prerogative.^ 
His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and  am- 
biguous :  he  celebrated,  in  pompous  style,  the  harmony  of 
the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own  government  as  the  per- 
fect similitude  of  a  sole  and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed 
above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  preeminence  which  he 
modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The 
alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually  declared  by  the 
unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric  accepted 

Jomandes,  (c.  68,  p.  698,  699,)  and  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.)  I 
will  neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments 
of  the  Abb6  Dubos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

*»  Theophanes,  p.  113. 

••  Procopius  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by 
Theodoric  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Italy,  (Goth.  L  ii.  c.  6.)  He 
must  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  is 
still  extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  articles.* 

**  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins :  his  modest 
successors  were  satisfied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  (Muratori,  Antiquitat.  Italise  Medii  ^.vi,  torn, 
ii.  dissert,  xxvii.  p.  677—679.  Giannou©,  Istoria  Civik  di  Napoli» 
torn.  L  p.  166.) 

t  See  Mmuo,  92.    Savigay,  vol.  Ii.  p.  164,  et  seq.  -^  M. 
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«  fofmal  conliniHttioii  liroin  the  aorereigB  of  Cooatentiiiople.^ 
The  Gothic  palace  of  RaTenna  reflected  the  image  of  the 
eoort  of  Theododus  or  Valeatiiiian.  The  PnBtorian  prvleot, 
the  pnefect  of  Rome,  the  qusestor,  the  master  of  the  offices, 
with  the  public  and  patrimonial  treasuiers,*  whose  fimctioiis 
are  painted  in  gaudy  colors  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorus, 
still  cootinued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  stale.  And  the  sub^ 
ordinate  cair  of  jusdce  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to 
seven  considers,  three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who 
governed  the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy  according  to  the  princi^ 
pies,  and  even  the  forms,  of  Roman  junsprudence.^  The 
violence  of  the  conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  sk>w 
artifice  <^  judicial  proceedings  ;  the  civil  administration,  with 
its  honors  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the  Italians ;  and 
the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their  laws 
and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two  thirds  of  their 
knded  pioperty.f  It  had  been  the  objeet  of  Augustus  to 
conceal  the  introduction  of  mona/chy ;   it  was  the  policy  of 


^  The  allianoe  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  repreaented 
by  Casaiodorua  (Var.  L  1,  iL  1,  2,  3,  tL  1)  and  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  ii 
c  6,  L  iii.  c.  21,)  who  celebrate  the  friendship  of  Anastasiua  and  The* 
odoric :  but  the  figuratiye  style  of  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a 
very  different  sense  at  Constantinople  and  Kayenna. 
^  ^  To  the  xvlL  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Wamefrid  the  deacon 
(De  Keb.  Longobard.  1.  ii.  c.  14 — 22)  has  subjoined  an  xviiith,  ths 
Apennine,  (Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  L  p.  431^483.) 
But  of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals*  and 
the  two  lihetias,  as  well  as  the  Cottian  Alps»  seem  to  hanre  been  abaa* 
doned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that 
now  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  labored  by  Giannone  (torn.  L  p* 
172,  178) With  patriotic  diligence. 


*  All  causes  between  Roman  and  Roman  were  judged  by  the  old  Roman 
courts.  The  oomes  Gothorum  judged  between  Goth  and  Goth  i  between 
Goths  and  Romans,  (without  considering  which  was  the  plaintiff,)  the 
eomes  Gothorum,  with  a  Roman  jurist  as  his  assessor,  making  a  kind  of 
mixed  jurisdiction,  but  with  a  natural  predominance  to  the  side  of  the 
Goth.   Savigny,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  —  M. 

t  Manso  enumerates  and  develops  at  some  length  the  following  sources 
of  the  royal  revenue  of  Theodoric :  1.  A  domain,  either  by  succession  to 
that  of  Odoaeer,  or  a  part  of  the  third  of  the  lands  was  reserved  for  the 
royal  patrimony.  2.  Regalia,  including  mines,  unclaimed  estates,  treasure* 
trove,  and  eonnscations.  3.  Land  tax.  4.  Aurarium,  like  the  Chrysar^v* 
rum,  a  tax  on  certain  branches  of  trade.  5.  Grant  of  Monopolies  6.  Sili~ 
quaticum,  a  small  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  7.  Porto* 
ria,  customs.  Manso,  96,  111.  Savigny  (i.  285)  supposes  that  in  many 
eases  the  property  remained  in  the  original  owner,  who  paid  his  tcrtia,  a 
third  of  the  producs,  to  ine  crown,  vol.  i.  p.  285k  ->^  M. 
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Theodono  to  disguise  the  feign  of  a  Bftrbatfui.^  If  his  sub- 
jects were  sometimes  awakened  from  this  pleasing  visioii  of 
a  Roman  government,  they  derived  more  substantial  cotufort 
from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had  penemition 
to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public 
interest.  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed, 
and  the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  office  of  Praetorian  prsBfeet  for  his  um^ken 
fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministem 
of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus,^^  and  Boethius,  have  reflected  on 
his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning.  More  pru- 
dent or  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  Cassiodoms  pre- 
served his  own  esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favor ;  and 
after  passing  tliirty  years  in  the  honors  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  stu- 
dious solitude  of  Squillace.* 

As  the  patron  of  tlie  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty 

M  gee  the  Gothic  history  of  Procopiufl,  (.L  L  c.  1»  L  ii.  c.  6»)  the 
Epistles  of  Cassiodoms,  (passim,  but  especially  the  vth  and  yith  books, 
which  contain  theformt^f  or  patents  of  offices,)  and  the  Civil  History 
of  Giannone,  (torn.  i.  1.  ii.  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places 
in  every  Italian  citjr,  are  annihilated,  however,  by  Maifei,  (Verona  B- 
luetrata,  P.  i.  1.  viii.  p.  227 ;)  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  NapLes  (Yar. 
vi.  22,  23)  were  specdal  and  temporary  commissions. 

*'  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Cassiodoms,  the  father  CV&t,  i.  24, 
40)  and  the  son,  (ix.  24,  25,)  were  successively  employed  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodoric.  The  son  w»as  bom  in  the  year  479 :  hia 
various  epistles  as  quaestor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  Praetorian  prse- 
feot,  extend  from  509  to  539,  and  'he  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty 
years,  (Tiraboschi  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  iii.  p.  7 — 24. 
yabridus,  Bibliot.  Lat.  Med.  ^vi,  tom.  i.  p.  357,  358,  edit.  Mansi.) 


*  Cassiodorus  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family ;  his  grandfather 
had  dtstingtiished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  against  the  ravages  of 
Oenseric ;  his  father  held  a  high  rank  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  III.,  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  ^tius,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
drrest  the  progress  of  Attila.  Cassiodorus  himself  vr&a  first  the  treasurer 
of  the  private  expenditure  to  Odoacer,  afterwards  •*  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses  "  Yielding  with  the  rest  of  the  Romans  to  the  dominion  of  Theod- 
oric, he  was  instrumental  in  the  peaceable  submission  of  Sicily ;  was  suc- 
cessively governor  of  his  native  provinces'  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania,  quses* 
tor,  magister  palatii,  Prtetorian  praefect,  patrician,  consul,  private  secretary, 
and,  in  fact,  first  minister  of  the  king.  He  was  five  times  Preetorian  pne- 
ffect  under  different  sovereigns,  the  last  time  in  the  rei^  of  Vitiges.  Thfi 
is  the  theory  of  Manso,  which  is  not  unencumbered  with  difficulties.  M. 
Buat  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  father  of  Cassiodorus  who  held  the 
office  first  named.  Compare  Manso,  p.  85,  &Cm  and  Beylage,  vii.  It  oer- 
tainly  appean  improbable  that  Cassioaorus  should  have  been  count  of  the 
sacred  largesses  at  twenty  years  old.  —  M.  • 
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of  ^ke  CSo^iMS  king  to  cnlfivate  ^e  acfieetioiH  of  Ike  wMOite^ 
and  peof^e.    The  noUes  of  Borae  were  ilatteied  by  Bonorovm 
epkkets  and  formal  professions  of  respeet,  wluch  had  been 
more  justly  applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  c^  their  a»- 
ee^oTs.     The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the 
three  blessings  of  a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public  amuse* 
nients.     A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  m4y  be  found 
ewea  in  the  measure  of  liberality  ;^^  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  com  into  the  granaries  of  Rome ; 
an  aUowance  of  bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent 
citizens ;  and  eyery  office  was  deemed  honorable  which  was 
conaecTated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and  happiness.    The 
pnbHc  games,  such  as  the  Greek  ambassador  might  politely 
api^ud,  exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  GBBsars :  yet  &e  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  die  pan- 
tomime arts,  had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts 
oi  Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and 
dexterity  of  the   hunters;  and  the  indulgent  Groth  either 
padently  tolerated  or  gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green 
fiicttons,  whose  contests  so  oflen  filled  the  circus  with  clamor 
and  even  with  blood.^^     In  the  seventh  year  of  his  peaceful 
reign,  Tfaeodoric  visited  the  old  capital  of  the  world ;  the 
senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  salute 
a  aecon4  Trajan,  a  new  Yalentinian ;  and  he  nobly  supported* 
that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  legal  govern- 
ment,^^ in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce 
in  public,  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.     £ome,  in  this 
august  ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory;  and 
a  saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could  only  hope, 
in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial  splen- 
dor of  the  New  Jerusalem.^^    During  a  residence  of  six 

u  gee  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cochlaeus,  (Yit.  Theod.  viiL  p^ 
72—80.) 

*•  No  more  than  120,000  9nodii,  or  four  thousand  quarters,  (Ajlo«> 
nym.  Valesian.  p.  721,  and  Var.  L  35,  vi.  18,  xi.  5,  39.) 

••  See  his  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  circus,  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Bpistles  of  Cassi- 
odoms,  (Tar.  i.  20,  27,  30,  31,  32,  iii.  61,  iv.  51,  illustrated  bjr  the 
xirth.  Annotation  of  Mascou's  History,)  who  has  contriyed  to  sprinkle 
the  subject  with  ostentatious,  though  agreeable,  learning. 
•  ••  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  Marius  Ayentieensis  in  Chron.  In  the 
•caie  of  puDlie  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  as 
mnch  itdove  Valentinian,  as  he  may  seem  inferior  to  Trajan. 

••  "Vit.  Fulgentii  in  Baron.  Annal.  Eecles.  A.  D.  600,  No.  10. 
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months,  the  fame,  the  person,  and  ^  conrfeous  demeaniir 
of  the  Gothic  king,  excited  the  admimtioQ  of  the  Bomaiis,  and 
he  contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  BHm- 
iiments  that  remained  of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  im- 
printed the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  frankly  confessed  that  each  day  he  viewed  with  freah 
wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  the- 
atre of  Pompey  appeared,  even^  its  decay,  as  a  huge  moun- 
tain artificially  hollowed  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human 
industry ;  and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must 
have  been  drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Ti- 
tus.^3  From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the  city; 
among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which  arose  at  ^e  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  conveyed 
along  a  gentle  ^ough  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches, 
till  it  descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The 
long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries, 
in  their  pristine  strength  ;  and  these  subterraneous  channels 
have  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders  of  Rome.^ 
The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity, were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation 
whom  they  had  subdued.^^     The  royal  edicts  were  fmmed  to 

^  Cassiodoms  describes  in  his  pompoiis  style  the  Fomm  of  Trajan, 
(Var.  vii.  6»)  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  (iv.  51,)  and  the  amphitheatre 
of  Titus,  (▼.  42 ;)  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  read- 
er's perusal.  According  to  the  modern  prices,  the  Ablxi  Barthelemy 
computes  that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now 
cost  twenty  millions  of  French  livres,  (Mfem.  de  TAcad^mie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn,  xxviii.  p.  f>S5,  586.)  How  small  a  part  ci  that  stupen- 
dous fabric ! 

•*  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloaca?,  see  Strabo,  (1.  v.  p.  360 ;)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  24 ;)  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  iii.  30,  31,  vi.  6 ;)  Proco- 
pius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  19 ;)  and  Nardini,  (Roma  Antica,  p.  614 — 622.) 
How  snch  works  coidd  be  executed  by  a  king  of  liome,  is  yet  a 
problem.* 

•*  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorus 
rVar.  i.  21,  26,  ii.  34,  iv.  30,  vii.  6,  13,  16)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment, 
(p.  721.) 

*  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  These  stupendous  works  are  among  the 
most  striking  confirmations  of  Niebuhr's  views  of  the  early  Boman^history ; 
at  least  they  appear  to  justify  his  strong  sentence  —  **  These  works  and 
the  building  of  the  Capitol  attest  with  unquestionable  erideifSe  that  the 
Rome  of  the  later  kings  was  the  chief  city  of  a  great  state."  -—Page  410. 
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prevent  the  almses,  Hie  neglect,  or  tKe  deprodations  of  the  ol^ 
izens  themedTes ;  and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  mim 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twentyfire  thousand  tiles,  and 
the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  assigned 
for  the  ordinaiy  repairs  of  the  walls  and  puhlic  edifices.  A 
nmilar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble 
of  men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  hare 
given  a  modem  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the 
Barbarians  ;^  the  brazen  elephants'  of  the  Via  sacra  wer^ 
dthgently  restored  ;<>^  the  famous  heifer  of  Mynm  deceived 
the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of  peace ;  ^ 
and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art,  which 
Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his  king- 
dom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  preferred 
the  residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with 
his  own  hands.^  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was 
threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he 
removed  his  court  to  Verona  ^^  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  architeetnre. 
These  two  capitals,  as  well  as  P^via,  Spoleto,  Naples,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  use* 
ful  or  splendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  por- 
ticos, and  palaces.71  But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was 
more  truly  conspicuous  in  the  busy  scene  of  labor  and  luxury, 

••  Var.  vii.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte  Carallohad  been  tranaport- 
ed  from  Alexandria  to  the  baths  of  Constantine,  (Nardini,  p.  188.) 
Their  sculpture  is  disdained  by  the  Abb^  Dubos,  (Reflexions  sor  la 
Po&sie  et  sur  la  Peinture.  torn.  i.  section  39,)  and  admired  by  Wink- 
eknan,  (Hist,  de  TArt,  tom.^.  p.  159.) 

•7  "Vax.  X.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal 
car,  (Ouper  de  Elcphimtis,  ii.  10.) 

^  Procopius  (Goth.  L  iy.  c.  21)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's 
cow,  which  is  celebrated  by  the  ftdse  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epigrams, 
(Antholog.  1.  iy.  p.  302—306,  edit.  Hen.  StepK  ;  Auson.  Epigfwn. 
hriiL  — IxviiL) 

**  See  an  epigram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3,  p.  1893,  1894)  on  this  gardien 
and  the  royal  gardener. 

'*»  His  aifection  for  that  city  is  prored  by  the  epithet  of  "Verons 
tua,"  and  the  legend  of  the  hero ;  tmder  the  barbarous  name  of  Bis* 
tiich  of  Bern,  (Peringsciold  and  Clochloeum,  p.  240,)  MafTei  traces  him 
with  knowledge  and  pleasure  in  his  native  country,  (1.  ix.  p.  230 — 236.) 

7>  See  Maffei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  Part  i  p.  231,  232.  308,  &o.)  He 
imputes  Gothic  arefaitectnre,  like  the  com^>tMn  of  language  wxitaieb 
VOL.  IV.  3 
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m  the  iHpid  iaerease  mad  bold  eajoymeot  oi  mtiMmi  vaftllii. 
^rom  the  shades  of  Tibur  and  Prasnesto,  the  EooMUd  senalofv 
•tm  retired  in  the  winter  seaaon  to  the  warm  sua,  and  salubri- 
ous springs,  ^  BaisB ;  and  their  villas,  whieh  advanced  on  solid 
moles  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the  various  pros- 
pect of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  ^e  Adriatic^  a  new  Oeunpania  was  formed  in  the  fair'and 
fruitful  province  of  Istria,  which  communicated  with  the  palaee 
of  Ravenna  by  an  easy  navigatiim  of  one  hundred  miles.  The 
rich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  wove 
•xchangjsd  at  the  Marcilian  fountain,  in  a  popuk>u8  fair  annu- 
f^Uy  dedicated  to  trade,  intemperance,  end  superstition.  In 
the  solitude  of  Comum,  whieh  had  once  been  animated  by  the 
mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  basin  above  sixty  miles  in 
length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats  which  eneompassed  the 
margin  oi  the  Larian  lake ;  and  the  gmdual  ascent  of  the 
hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and 
of  chestnut  trees.^^  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shfKiow  of 
peace,  fmd  the  number  c^  husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the 
redemption  oi  captives.'^^  The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatta,  a  gold 
mine  in  Bruttium,  were  carefully  expl(»ed,  and  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were  dmined  and  culti- 
vated by  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward  must  de- 


&c.»  not  to  the  Barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves.  Compare 
his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  iii.  p.  61.*) 

'*  The  villasy  climate,  and  landscape  of  Baise,  (Var.  iz.  6 ;  see  Cluver. 
Italia  Antiq.  1.  iy.  c.  2,  p.  1119,  &c.»)  Istria,  (Var.  zii.  22,  26,)  and  Co- 
miun,  (Var.  zl.  U ;  compare  with  PHny's  two  villas,  ix.  7,)  are  agree- 
ably painted  in  the  Epistles  <^  Cassiodorus. 

'*  In  Linguria  numcrosa  agricolamm  progenies,  (Ennodius,  p.  1678, 
1679,  1680.)  St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom 
6000  cantives  from  the  Burgundians  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Such  deeda 
are  the  best  of  miracles. 


*  Mr.  Hallam  (vol.  iii.  p.  432)  observes  that  **  the  image  of  Theodorie's 
palaee  *'  is  represented  in  MafiBei,  not  from  a  coin,  but  from  a  teal.  G<«i- 
pare  D'Agineonrt  (Storia  dell'  arte,  ItaUan  TtomL,  Architettura,  Plate 
xvU.  No.  %  and  Pittara,  Plate  zvi.  No.  15,)  where  there  is  likewise  an 
engraving  from  a  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St.  ApoUtnaris  in  Ravenna,  rep- 
resenting a  building  ascribed  to  Tbeodorio  in  that  city.  Neither  of  these, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  justiv  observes,  in  the  least  approximates  to  >That  is  callea 
the  Gothic  style.  They  are  evidently  the  degenerate  Roman  ardiitecture, 
and  more  resemble  the  early  attempts  of  our  architects  to  get  back  from 
our  national  Gothic  into  a  classical  Greek  style.  One  of  them  calls  t» 
aind  Inigo  Jones's  imser  quadrangle  in  St.  John's  Ckillege,  Osford.  Cone 
IBn  Balboa  and  D'Agtocovvt,  voL  i.  p.  140^14(^.  — M. 
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pend  OD  the  continuaiice  of  the  fNihlic  proeperity.^^  Wheaever 
the  seasons  were  less  propitious,  the  doubtful  precaotioos  of 
forming  magazines  of  corn,  fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting 
the  exportation,  attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state ; 
but  such  was  the  extraordinary  plenty  which  an  industnoOB 
people  produced  from  a  grateful  soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine 
was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than  three  farthings,  and 
a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence.^'  A 
country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objecte  of  exchange 
soon  attracted  the  merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial 
tmffic  was  encouraged  and  fNTotected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Theodoric.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land 
and  water  was  restored  and  extended ;  the  city  gates  wete 
never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  and  the  common  say- 
ing, that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely  left  in  the  fields,  was 
expressive  o£  the  conscious  security  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious,  and  often 
fatal,  to  the.  harmony  of  the  prince  and  people :  the  Grotlye 
conqueror  had  been  educated  in  the  profiassicHi  of  Arianism, 
and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But  the 
persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  infected  by  zeal ;  and  he 
piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  father^,  without  conde- 
scending to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theological  met- 
aphysics. Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his  Arian 
sectaries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  public  worship,  and  his  external  reverence  for  a  super- 
stition which  he  despised,  may  have  nourished  in  his  mind 
the  salutary  indifi^rence  of  a  statesman  or  philosopher.     The 

"f*  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721, 
and  CasslodoruB,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  iron  mine,  (V«r.  ill.  23 ;)  gold  mine,  (be  3 ;)  Pomptinc 
marshes,  (11.  32,  33 ;)  Spoleto,  (U.  21 ;)  corn,  (1.  34,  z.  27,  28,  zl.  11» 
12 ;)  trade,  (vi.  7,  viL  9,  23 ;)  fSur  of  Leocotlioe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lu- 
cania,  (yiii.  33 ;)  plenty,  (zli  4 ;)  the  cursus,  or  public  post,  (1.  29,  ii. 
31,  It.  47,  Y.  6,  vl.  6,  vii.  33 ;)  the  Haminian  way,  (zli  18.*) 

^  LX  modii  trltid  in  soUdum  Ipslus  tempore  faerunt,  et  vinum 
zxz  amphoras  In  solidum,  (Fragment.  Vales.)  Com  was  distributed 
&om  the  granaries  at  zv  or  zzv  modil  for  a  pieoe  of  gold,  and  the  pries 
waa  still  moderate. 

•  The  inscriptioa  eommeiaorative.of  th«  draining  the  Pomptitte  narthet 
may  be  found  m  many  works ;  in  Gruter,  Inscript.  Ant.  Heidetbttg,  p.  U2^ 
No.  8.  With  Tariations,  in  Nicolai  De*  bonificamenti  delle  terre  Pontine. 
p.  103.  In  Sartorius,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and 
Ma]MD,B«jlage,xL--M.  ^:  :i  ^ 
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Catholics  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhafs  with  reluc- 
tance, the  peace  of  the  church ;  their  clergy,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honorably  entertained  in 
the  palace  of  Theodoric ;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of 
Ccesarius  ^*  and  Epiphanius,^  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries 
and  Pavia ;  and  presented  a  decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  creed  of 
the  apostle.'®  His  favorite  Groths,  and  even  his  mother,  were 
permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  his 
long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian  Catholic, 
who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into  tlie 
Teligion  of  the  conqueror.'^  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians 
themselves,  were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  religious 
worship ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed  to  defend  the  just  im- 
munities of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  possessions  ;  the  bishops 
held  their  synods,  the  metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction, 
and  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  were  maintained  or  moderated 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.®®  With 
the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed  the  legal  supremacy,  of  the 
church  ;  and  his  firm  administration  restored  or  extended  some 
useful  prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the*  West.     He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity 


7«  See  the  life  of  St.  Cssarius  in  Baronius»  (A.  D.  508,  No.  12,  13» 
14.)  The  king  presented  him  with  300  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  oi 
silver  of  tlie  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

"  Ennodius  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphami,  in  Sirmond,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1672 — 
1690.  Theodoric  bestowed  some  important  favors  on  this  bishops 
whom  he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

^'  Devotissimus  ac  si  Catholicus,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720 ;)  yet  his 
offering  was  no  more  than  two  silver  caniesticks  {eerottrata)  of  the 
weight  of  seventy  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Con- 
Btnnlinople  and  France,  (Anastasius  in  Tit.  Pont,  in  fiormisda,  p.  34, 
edit.  Paris.) 

™  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennodius,  p.  1612.  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1, 1.  ii.  c.  6)  may  be  studied  in  the 
Epistles  of  Gassiodorus,  under  the  following  heads :  bishops,  (Var.  L 
9,  viii.  IS,  24,  xi.  23 ;)  immunities,  (i.  26,  ii.  29,  30 ;)  church  lands, 
(Iv.  17,  20;)  sanetuanef,  (ii.  11,  iii.  47;)  church  plate,  (xii.  20;)  dw- 
cipUne,  (ly,  44 ;)  which  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  the  head 
of  the  rJiurch  as  well  as  of  the  state.* 

^  Yit  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon 
who  turned  Arian,  (Theodor.  Lector.  No.  17.)  Why  is  Theodoric  s«i- 
aamed  Afsrf  From.  Vaferf  (Vales,  ad  loc.)    A  light  conjecture. 


*  He  neoamiinded  the  same  toleration  to  the  empeior  Justin.  ^--M. 
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a&d  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  the  veaeraUe 
name  of  pops  was  now  appropriated.  The  peace  or  the 
revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy 
and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both 
in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  had  been  declured  in  a  numerooa 
synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all  judg- 
ment.^^  When  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  disputed  by  Sym» 
machus  and  Laurence,  they  fq>peared  at  his  summons  before 
the  tribunal  of  an  Arian  monarchy  and  he  confirmed  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate. 
At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resent* 
ment,  he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nominating 
a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  furioue 
contests  of  a  schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last 
decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections.^ 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition 
of  Italy;  but  our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or 
misery,  was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest  The  fair 
prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  wisdom  of 
Theodoric  might  be  deceived,  his  power  might  be  resisted, 
and  the  declining  age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied  with  popu- 
lar hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of 
victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of 
Odoacer  of  the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society ;  ^ 
a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after  the  calamities  of  war,  would 
have  crushed  the  rising  agriculture  of  Liguria ;  a  rigid  pre* 
emption  of  corn,  which  was  intended  for  the  public  relief, 
must  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania.  These  dan- 
gerous projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Theod- 

*^  Ennodios,  p.  1621, 1622,  1636,  1688.  His  libel  was  approved  and 
registered  (synodaHter)  by  a  Koman  council,  (BaroniuB,  A.  D.  603» 
No.  6.    Franciscus  Pagi  in  Breviar.  Pont.  Kom.  tom.  i.  p.  242.) 

^  See  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  viii.  15,  ix.  15,  16,)  Anastaaius,  (in  Sym- 
macho,  p.  31,)  and  the  xviith  Ajinotation  of  Mascou.  Baroniua* 
Pagi,  and  most  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an  angry  growl* 
this  Gothic  usurpation. 

^  He  disabled  them  —  alicentia  testandi ;  and  all  Italy  mourned  — 
lamentabili  justitio.  I  wish  to  believe,  that  these  penalties  were  en- 
acted against  the  rebels  who  had  violated  their  oath  of  allegiunoe  *. 
but  the  testimony  of  Ennodius  (p.  1675 — 1678)  is  the  more  weiglity, 
M  he  lived  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodoxic. 

9* 
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om  hiioflDlf,  sttccessflilly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people;^ 
hut  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and 
a  philosopher  are  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings. 
The  privileges  of  rank,  or  office,  or  favor,  were  too  frequently 
abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice 
of  the  king^s  nephew  was  publicly  exposed,  at  first  by  the 
usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution  of  ^e  estates 
which  he  bad  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbors. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  their 
master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  they  indignantly 
supported  the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline ;  the  disorders 
of  their  march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated  ; 
and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness.  When  the 
indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted  two  thirds  of  the  Li- 
gurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable 
burdens  which  he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own 
defence.®*  These  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cor* 
dially  reconciled  to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  vir- 
tues, of  the  Gk>thic  conquenn* ;  past  calamities  were  forgotten, 
and  the  sense  or  suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered  Still  more 
exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the 
glory  of  introducing  into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful 
and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.  They 
respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths;  but  their  pious 
rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich  and  defenceless 
Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan,  dnd  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.^  Their  persons  were  insult* 
ed,  their  effects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues  were 
burnt  by  the  mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed, 
as  it  ^ould  seem,  by  tlie  most  frivolous  or  extravagant  pre- 

**  Ennodiufl,  in  Vit.  Epiphan,  p.  1589,  1690.  Boethius  de  Conso- 
lafione  Philosophise,  1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  45,  46,  47.  Respect,  but  weigh 
the  passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator ;  and  fortify  and  aUeriate 
their  complaints  by  the  various  hints  of  Cassiodorus,  (ii.  8,  iv.  36, 
viii.  5.) 

"*  Immanimn  expensarum  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsorum  salute,  &c. ; 
yet  these  are  no  more  than  words. 

«•  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples,  (Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  8,)  at 
Genoa,  (Var.  ii.  28,  iv.  33,)  Milan,  (v.  87,)  Roiiie,  (iv.  43.)  See  Hke- 
niseBasnage,  Hist,  des  Jidfis  tonu  viiL  e.  7>  p*  2^4. 
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The  gorerament  which  could  ne^ect,  vould  hgre 
deoeired  such  an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was  instantly 
directed  ;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped  in  the 
crowd,  the  whole  community  was  condemned  to  repair  the 
damage ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots,  who  refused  their  contribu* 
lions,  were  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the 
ezecutioiier.*  This  simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  dis- 
coQtent  of  the  Catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patience 
of  these  holy  confessors.  Three .  hundred  pulpits  deplored 
the  persecution  of  the  church ;  and  if  the  chapel  of  Sl  Ste- 
phen at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theod* 
oric,  it  is  probable  that  some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and 
dignity  Imd  been  performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the 
close  of  a  glorious  life,  the  king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he 
had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness  he  had  so 
asnduously  labored  to  promote  ;  and  his  mind  was  soured  by 
indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of  unrequited  love. 
The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended  to  disarm  the  unwarlike 
natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and 
excepting  only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer 
of  Rome  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers 
against  the  lives  of  senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret 
and  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court.^ 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been  placed 
on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who  already 
meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law,  which  was  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awaJcened  the  just  resentment 
of  Theodoric,  who  claimed  for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the 
Bast  the  same  indulgence  which  he  had  so  long  granted  to 
the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.t     At  his  stern  command,  th« 


**  Rex  avidus  communiB  exitii,  &c.,  (Boethius,  L  i  p.  69  :)  nx 
dolum  Komauis  tendebat,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.)  These  are  hard 
words  :  they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italijimfl,  and  those  (I  faar)  of 
Iheodozic  hiniself. 


«  See  History  of  the  Jews,  toI.  iii  p.  217.  —  K. 

f  Gibbon  should  not  have  omitted  ths  golden  words  of  Theodorio  fn  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Justin:  That  to  pretend  to  a  dominion 
aver  the  conscienee  is  to  nsnrp  the  prerogative  of  God ;  that  by  the  natnro 
•f  things  the  power  of  sovereigns  is  confined  to  external  goverament ;  thai 
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Roman  pontiff,  with  four  ilhislrious  senators,  embarked  on  an 

embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  of 
the  success.  The  singular  veneration  shown  to  the  first  pope 
who  had  visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by 
his  jealous  monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  aAd  would  provoke  ct 
larger,  measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a  mandate  was  prepared 
in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects  and  ene- 
mies, the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution  ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he 
lived  to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.^^ 

The  senator  Boethius  ®^  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  wh(Hn 
Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman. 
As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  hoD0» 
of  the  Anician  family)  a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  age  ;  and  the  appellation  of  Man* 
lius  asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of 
consuls  and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the 
Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of  the  re- 
puolic.  In  the  youth  of  Boethius  the  studies  of  Rome  were 
not  totally  abandoned  ;  a  Virgil  ^^  is  now  extant,  corrected  by 
the  hand  of  a  consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rheto* 


"  I  have  labored  to  extract  a  rational  narratiye  from  the  dark,  con- 
cise, and  yaiious  hinto  of  the  Yalesian  Fragment,  (p.  722,  723,  724,) 
Theophanes,  (p.  lid,)  Anaatasius,  (in  Johanne,  p.  35,)  and  the  Hist. 
Miscella,  (p.  103,  edit.  Muratori.)  A  gentle  pressure  and  paxa- 
phrase  of  their  words  is  no  violence.  Consult  likewise  Muratori 
(Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  471—478,)  with  the  Annals  and  Bre- 
viary (tom.  L  p.  2/J9— *2«3)  of  the  two  Pa^s,  the  uncle  and  the 
nsphew. 

^  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anicius 
Manlius  Severinus  Boetius,  (Bibliot.  Choieie,  tom.  xvi.  p,  168—276  ;) 
and  both  Tiraboschi  (tom,  iii.)  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot  Latin.)  may  be 
usefally  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the 
year  470,  and  his  death  in  624,  in  a  premature  old  age,  (ConsoL  Phil. 
Metrics,  i.  p.  5.) 

•°  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.,  now  in  the  Medicean  library 
at  Florence,  see  the  Cenotaphia  Pisana  (p.  430 — 447)  of  Cardinaj 
Noris. 


they  have  no  right  of  pnnishment  but  over  those  who  disturb  the  public 
peace,  of  which  they  are  the  guardians  ;  th.it  the  most  dangerous  heresy 
is  that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  from  himself  a  part  of  his  subjects, 
because  they  believe  not  according  to  his  belief.  Compare  Le  Bean,  vol. 
vlii,  p.  68.  -—  M> 
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m^  and  jtirispmdeitee,  were  maiiitaiiied  in  their  privfleges 
md  pensions  by  the  liberality  of  the  Goths.  But  the  erwii* 
tioD  of  the  Latin  language  was  insufficient  to  satiate  his  ardent 
enrioeity  ;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed  eighteen 
laborions  years  in  the  schools  of  Athens,^^  which  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Proclns 
and  his  disciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their  Roman 
pupil  were  fortunately  saved  from  the  contagion  pf  mystery 
and  magic,  which  polluted  the  groves  of  tlM&  academy ;  but 
he  imbibed  the  spirit,  aiKl  imitated  the  method,  of  bis  dead 
and  livii^  masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  strong  and 
surfytile  sense  of  Aristode  with  the  devout  contemplation  and 
sublime  &ney  of  Plato.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Sym« 
machus,  Boethiia  le^l  continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and 
nMcrble,  to  prosecute  the  same  studies.^  The  chunsh  was 
edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against 
I  die  Arian,  the  Eutychian,  and  die  Nestorian  heresies ;  and 
the  Catholic  unity  was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal 
trestiae  by  the  indifference  of  three  disdnct  though  coosub* 
rtantiai  persons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  rai^m,  his 
gauns  salmiitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and 
scieiioes  <^  Greece.  The  geometry  of  Eudid,  the  musie  of 
Pydiagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanies  of 
Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato, 
and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Porph3nry, 
tfaaskted  and  illustmted  by  the  indelktigable  pen  of  tho 


"^  Tbe  Atbenian  studiefi  of  Boethius  are  doabtfol*  ^BaroBUifl»  A*  B. 
HO9  No.  3,  firom  a  spuiioiLS  tracts  De  Disciplioa  Scholarum,)  and  tbe 
term  o£  eighteen  years  is  doubtless  too  long  :  but  the  simple  fact  of  a 
vidt  w  Athens  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence,  (Brucker, 
Hist.  OnL  Philosoph.  tom«  liL  p.  524 — 527,)  and  by  an  expression 
(thoagh  Ta|^e  and  ambigaous)  of  Ms  Mend  Casnodoroi^  (Yar.  i.  46^) 
^ItHiffe  poflitas  Athenas  introistL" 

••  BibliothecaB  comptos  ebore  ac  vitro*  parietes,  &c.,  (CcmsoL  PhiL 
L  L  pros.  T.  p.  74.)  The  Epistles  of  Ennodius  (vi.  6,  vii.  13,  viii.  1, 
31, 87,  40)  and  Casrtodorus  (Var.  i.  39, iv.  .6,  ix.  21)  afford  many  proifii 
of  tlie  high  reputation  which  he  eiijoyed  in  his  own  times*  It  is  true, 
tiist  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old  housa 
«fc  IfHsB,  and  praise  might  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of  pay- 


•  Gibbon  translated  vitro,  marble ;  under  the  impr«ss|oa«  no  deubt,  that 
^aaa  was  unknown .— M. 
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BoDMai  senator.  And  he  alone  wma  esteemed  capable  of 
describing  the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun*dial,  a  water«ciockt  or  a 
sphere  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From 
these  abstruse  speculations,  Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  he  rose  to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life : 
the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liberality ;  and  his  eloquence^ 
which  flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded 
by  a  diseeming  prince :  the  dignity  of  Boethiua  was  adorned 
with  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were 
usefully  employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the 
offices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the  East  and 
West,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender  youth,  the 
oonsuls  of  the  same  year.^  On  the  memorable  day  of  their 
iaauguration,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp  from  their 
palace  to  the  forum  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after 
pronounoing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  benefactor, 
distributed  a  triumphal  largess  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
Prosperous  in  his  feme  and  fortunes,  in  his  public  honors  and 
private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  cod« 
sciousness  of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have  been  styled  happy, 
if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be  safely  applied  before  the 
last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his 
time,  might  be  insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of  am* 
bition,  the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment.  And  some  credit 
may  be  due  iS  the  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that  he  had 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous 
citizen  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and 
ignorance.  For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  appeals 
to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had  restrained 
the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his  elo* 
quence  had  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of  the  palace. 
He  had  always  pitied,  and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the 
provincials,   whose  fortunes  were  exhausted  by  public  and 

^  Fagi,  Muratori,  &c.,  axe  agreed  that  Boethiiu  hiinself  was  consul 
in  the  year  510,  his  two  sons  in  522,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  his  father. 
A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  eonsnlships  to  the  philosopher^ 
had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life.  In  his  honors,  alliances^ 
cWchen,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity  —  his  past  felicity,  (p.  109, 
110.) 
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private  lapine ;  and  Boethius  atone  had  coumge  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  conquest,  excited  by 
avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In 
these  honorable  contests  his  spirit  soared  above  the  considera- 
tion of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  we  may  leani 
ircMn  tlie  example  of  Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflex- 
ible virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be 
heated  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  confound  private  enmities  with 
public  justice.  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  exaggerate  the 
infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society ;  and 
the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of 
allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to  the  inp 
spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But  the  favor  and  fidelity  of 
Boethius  declined  in  just  proportion  with  the  public  happiness ; 
and  an  unworthy  colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and  con- 
trol the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  last  gloomy 
season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  tliat  he  was  a  slave  ; 
but  as  his  master  had  only  power  over  his  life,  he  stood  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  Bar> 
barian,  who  had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of 
the  senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
Albinus  was  accused  and  already  convicted  on  the  presump- 
tion of  hopingy  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome.  "  If  Al- 
binus be  criminal,^'  exclaimed  the  orator,  ^^  the  senate  and 
myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent, 
Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws.'^ 
These  laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren 
wish  of  an  unattainable  blessing ;  but  they  would  have  shown 
less  indulgence  to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius,  that,  had 
he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never  should.^^  The 
advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon  involved  in  the  danger  and  per* 
haps  the  guilt  of  his  client;  their  signature  (which  they 
dented  as  a  forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  invit- 
ing the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three 
witnesses  of  honorable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation, 
attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Roman  patrician.®^ 

**  Si  ego  scissem  tu  nescisses.  BoetliiuB  adopts  this  answi^  ^1.  i. 
pros.  4,  p.  53)  of  Julius  Canus,  whose  philosophic  death  is  dasczibad 
by  Seneca,  (Be  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  14.) 

••  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (Var.  ii.  10,  11,  iv,  22 
and  Opilio,  (v.  41,  viii.  16,)  are  illustrated,  not  much  to  their  honor* 
in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorus,  which  likewise  mention  Decoratiu,  (v. 
31,)  the  worthless  colleague  of  Boethius,  (L  iii.  pros.*  4,  p.  193.) 
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Yet  his  innocence  must  be  presumed,  since  he  was  deprived 
by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justification,  and  rigorously 
confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation 
and  death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members.  At 
the  command  of  the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science  of  a  phi- 
losopher was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of  Sacrilege  and 
magic,««  A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was 
condemned  as  criminal  by  the  trembling  voices  of  the  sena« 
tors  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the  wish  or 
predictbn  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found 
gyilty  of  the  same  offence.*^ 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  mo- 
ment  the  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed,  in  the 
tower  of  Pavia,  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy ;  a  golden  vol- 
ume not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which 
claims  incomparable  merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times 
and  the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide,  whom 
he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  conde- 
scended to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to 
pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught  him  to 
compare  his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to 
conceive  new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason 
bad  informed  him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ; 
experience  had  satisfied  him  of  their  real  value ;  he  had  en- 
joyed them  without  guilt ;  he  might  resign  them  without  a 
sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his  enemies 
who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue 
From  the  earth,  Boetiiius  ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of 
the  SUPREME  GOOD ;  explored  the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of 
chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience  and  free  will,  of  time  and 
eternity ;  and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his 


**  A  severe  inquiry  was  inBtitated  into  the  dime  of  magic,  (Yar. 
iv.  22,  23,  ix.  18 ;)  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had 
escaped  by  making  their  jailers  mad :  for  mad  I  should  read  drunk* 

•»  Boethins  had  composed  his  own  Apology,  (p.  68,)  perhaps  more 
interesmig  than  his  Consolation.  We  most  be  content  with  the  gen- 
eral view  of  his  honors,  principles,  persecution,  &c.,  (L  L  pros.  4, 
p.  42 — 62,)  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty 
words  of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  723.)  An  anonymous  writer 
(dinner,  Catalog.  MSS.  BibUot.  Bern.  tom.  L  p.  287)  charges  him 
home  with  honorable  and  patriotic  treason. 
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mand  oad  phyacal  govenunent  Such  topics  of  cootoIatioD 
H>  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual  to  subdue 
the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune 
may  be  diverted  by  the  labor  of  thought ;  and  the  sage  who 
Gould  artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various  riches  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have  poe- 
aesaed  the  intrepid  calmness  which  he  affected  to  seek.  8ue» 
pease,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
mimsters  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the 
inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord  was  fastened 
round  the  bead  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened,  till  his 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets ;  and  some  mercy  may 
be  discovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs 
tUl  he  expired.^  But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of 
knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world;  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  were  translated  by  the  most  glo* 
rioQS  of  the  English  kings,^  and  the  third  emperor  of  the 
nune  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honorable  tomb  the  boiwe 
of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had 
acquired  the  honors  of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  mixa* 
cles.^*^  In  the  last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  com* 
fort  from  the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 


*  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano,  (Calvenzano,  between 
Karignano  and  Pavia,)  Annoym.  Vales,  p.  723,  by  order  of  Kuaebius, 
oovnt  of  TLcinam  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his  conlinement  is  styled 
the  baptiHeryt  an  edifice  and  name  peculiar  to  cathednds.  6  is 
claimed  by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The 
tower  of  BoetbiuB  subsisted  till  the  year  1584,  and  the  draught  is  yet 
preserved,  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  iii.  p.  47»  48.) 

*  See  th«  Biographia  Britannica,  Alfred,  torn.  L  p.  80,  2d  editioii. 
The  work  ia  still  more  honorable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye 
of  Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of 
Boethius  in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker,  (Hist.  Grit.  Philosoph. 
torn.  iiL  p.  566,  666.) 

»»  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  precep- 
tor of  Otho  m.,  the  learned  Pope  Silvester  II.,  who,  like  Boe 
tidns  himselj^  was  strled  a  magician  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times. 
The  Catholic  martyr  had  carried  his  head  in  Ms  hands  a  considerable 
way,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  526,  No.  17,  18  ;)  yet  on  a  similar  tale,  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  once  observed,  *<  La  distance  n'y  fait  xien  ;  il  n'y 
a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."  * 


•  Kadame  du  Beflbnd.    This  witticism  referred  to  the  miraele  ef  Mb 
Dons.  — G. 

▼OL.   IT.  4 
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fathcr«iii«law,  the  venerable  Symmachue.  But  the  grief  of 
Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  disrespectful:  he 
had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  revenge,  the  death 
of  an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from  Rome 
to  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  suspicions  of  Thcodoric 
oould  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged 
senator.  ^^'^ 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which 
testifies  the  jurisdiction  of  consci^bce  and  the  remorse  of 
kings ;  and  philosophy  is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid 
q>ectres  are  sometimes  created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordered 
fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  After  a  life 
of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodoric  was  now  descending  with 
shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave ;  his  mind  was  humUed  by 
the  contrast  of  the  past,  and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible 
terrors  of  futurity.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the 
head  of  a^  large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,^^  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of 
'  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and  revenge,  and  his 
mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened  to 
devour  him.  The  monarch  instantly  retTred  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  he  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of 
bed-clothes,  he  expressed,  in  broken  murmurs  to  his  physician 
Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethiua 
and  Symmachus.^®3  fjig  malady  increased,  and  after  a  dys- 
entery which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in  the  p£dace 
of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  divided  his  treasures 

"^  Boethiua  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law,  (1.  i.  pros.  4, 
p.  69, 1.  iL  pros.  4,  p.  118.  J  Procopius,  (Goth,  1.  i.  c.  i.,)  the  Valesiaii 
Pragment,  (p.  724,)  and  the  Historia  Miscella,  (1.  xv.  p.  105,)  agree  in 
praising  the  superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symmachus ;  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  pope. 

*"*  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodorus,  the  variety  of  sea  and 
river  fish  are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion ;  and  those  of  the 
Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  urere  served  on  the  table  of 
Theodoric,  (Var.  xii.  14.)  The  monstrous  turbot  of  Domitian  (Juve- 
nal. Satir.  iii.  39)  had  been  caught  en  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

*°*  Procopius,  Goth.  L  L  c.  1.  But  he  might  have  informed  vm^ 
whether  he  had  received  this  curious  anecdote  from  common  report^ 
or  from  the  mouth  of  the  royal  physician. 
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md  prcyridees  between  his  two  gmndsoDs,  aad  fixed  die 
Khone  as  their  commoa  boundary.^^  Amalaric  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric  ;  whose  age  did  not 
exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male 
ofispring  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by  the  short-lived  marriage  of 
his  mother  Amalasuntha  with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same 
Wood.*®*  In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic 
chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  faith 
and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian  mother ; 
and  received,  in  the  same  awful  moment,  his  last  salutary 
advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor.^^3  The  monument  of  Theodoric  was  erected 
by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
which  commanded  the  city  of  Ravenna,  the  harbor,  and  the 
adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of 
granite  :  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  four  columns  arose, 
which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  ^^^  His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  might 
have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness,  in  a  vision,  to 


*"*  Procopins,  Goth.  L  L  c.  1,  2,  12,  13.  This  partition  had  been 
directed  by  Theodoric,  though  it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death. 
Regni  hereditatem  superstes  rellquit,  (Isidor.  Chron.  p.  721,  edit. 
Grot.) 

>^  Berimund,  the  third  in  descent  from  Hermanric,  king  of  the 
GstrogotluB,  had  retired  into  Spaui,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscu- 
xity,  (Jomandes,  c.  33,  p.  202,  edit.  Muratori.)  See  the  discovery, 
nuptials,  and  death  of  his  grandson  Eutharic,  (c.  58,  p.  220.)  Hu 
Bimum  games  might  render  him  popular,  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.,)  but 
Butharic  was  asper  in  religione,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.) 

^**  See  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  suc- 
eesaor,  in  Procopius,  (Goth.  I.  i.  c.  1, 2,)  Jomandes,  (c.  69,  p.  220,  221,) 
md  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  viiL  1 — 7.)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of 
Ilia  ministerial  Sequence. 

»•»  Anonmym.  Vales,  p.  724.  Agnellus  de  Vitis.  Pont.  Raven,  in 
Muratozi  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  tom.  ii.  P.  L  p.  67.  Alberti  Descrittionc 
d'  Italia,  p.  311.  • 

•  The  Hautoleum  of  Theodoric,  now  Sante  Maria  della  Botonda,  is  en- 
narcd  in  D'A^ncourt,  Hittoirt  de  I'Art,  p.  xviii.  of  the  Architeetoral 
Prints.  ^"M. 
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Ite  damnatioii  of  Tlieodoric,^^  whose  soul  was  ptunged,  by 
the  ministeTs  of  divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Liparl, 
one  of  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  infernal  world.^'** 

•<*  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.,  rDialog.  iv.  36,)  and  ap- 
-  proved  by  fiaronius,  (A.  D.  626,  No.  28  ;)  and  both  the  pope  and  car- 
dinal are  grave  doctors,  sufficient  to  establish  a  probabia  opinion. 

*^  Xheodoric  himself,  or  rather  Casaiodorus,  had  dsscribed  in  tragie 
strains  the  volcanos  of  Lipari  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406-— 410)  and 
Vesuvius,  (iv.  60.) 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

BL£YATION    OF  JUSTIN   THE  ELDER. BEI6N   OF  JUSTINIAN.  — 

I.  THE   EMPRESS  THEODORA. II.    FACTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCUS, 

AJ9S>  SEDITION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. III.  TRADE  AND  MANU- 

FACTURE  OF  SILK. JV.  FINANCES  «&ND  TAXES. V.  EDIFICES 

OF  JUSTINIAN. CHURCH  OF   ST.   SOPHU. FORTIFICATIONS 

AND    FRONTIERS    OF   THE   EASTERN   EMPIRE. ABOLITION  OF 

THE    SCHOOLS    OF    ATHENS,  AND    THE   CONSULSHIP  OF  ROME. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  bom  ^  near  the  ruins  of  Sar- 
dica,  (the  modern  Sophia,)  of  an  obscure  race  ^  of  Barbarianfl,^ 
the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country,  to  which  the 
names  of  Dardania,  of  .Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been 
successively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of  husbandmen  or  shep- 
herds.'*    On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in  their 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth,  (Ludewig  in  'Vlt. 
Justiniani,  p.  125 ;)  none  in  the  place — the  district  Bedexiana — til* 
village  Taureslum,  which  he  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name  and 
splendor,  (D'Anville,  Hist,  de  TAcad.  &c.,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  287 — 292.) 

*  The  names  of  these  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost 
English :  Jtutinian  is  a  translation  of  uprattda,  {upright ;)  his  father 
Sabatius  (in  Greco-barbarous  laxlguage  atipea)  was  styled  in  hia  vil* 
lage  Utock,  (Stock ;)  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Yigilantia. 

*  Ludewig  (p.  127 — 135)  attempts  to  justify  the  Ajiician  name  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from 
which  the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

*  See  the  anecdotes  of  Procopius,  (c.  6,)  with  the  notes  of  N. 
Alemannus.  The  satirist  would  not  have  sunk,  in  the  vsffue  and 
decent  appellation  of  yttti^/c;,  the  (iovxoXoe  and  at'tpoQ^og  of  Zonaras. 
Yet  why  are  those  names  disgraceful?  —  and  what  German  baron 
would  not  be  proud  to  descend  from  the  Eumaeus  of  the  Odyssey  ?  * 


*  It  is  whimsical  enough  that,  in  our  own  days,  we  should  have,  even  in 
jest,  a  claimant  to  lineal  descent  from  the  godlike  swineherd,  not  in  the 
person  of  a  German  baron,  but  in  that  of  a  professor  of  the  Ionian  Univer- 
sitT.  Constantine  Koliades,  or  some  malicious  wit  under  this  name,  has 
wntten  a  tall  folio  to  prove  Ulysses  to  be  Homer,  and  himself  the  descend* 
ant,  the  heir  (?),  of  the  Eamaeus  of  the  Odyssey.  -»M. 
4* 
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knapsacks,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high  road  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and 
stature,  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the 
two  succeeding  reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honors ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  which 
threatened  his  life  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  guardian 
angel  who  watches  over  the  fate  of  kings.  His  long  and 
laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars  would  not 
have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin ;  yet  they 
might  warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of 
count,  and  of  general ;  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as.  their  chief,  at  the 
important  crisis  when  the%  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed 
from  the  world.  The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  Had  raised 
and  enriched  were  excluded  from  the  throne ;  and  the  eunuch ' 
Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly^  resolved 
to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of 
the  guards,  was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
their  commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were  treach- 
erously employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favor ;  and  as  -no 
competitor  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
soldiers,  who  knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the 
provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished 
from  another  emperor  of  the  same  family  and  name,  ascended 
the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  agfe  of  sixty-eight  years ;  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment  of  a 
nine  years'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impro- 
priety of  their  choice.  His  ignorance  was  similar  to  that  of 
rheodoric  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  an  age  not  destitute 
of  learning,  two  contemporary  monarchs  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.*  But  the  genius 
of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king :  the 
experience  of  a  soldier  had  not  qualified  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire ;  and  though  personally  brave,  the  eon- 


*  St.  Martin  questions  the  fact  in  both  cases.  The  ignorance  of  Justin 
rests  on  the  secret  history  of  Procopius,  toI.  Tiii.  p.  8.  St.  Martin's  notes 
onXfttBean.*— M. 
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seknmiessof  hk  own  weidmess  was  natonitlT  attended  with 
doubt,  dLstrust,  and  political  apprehension.  But  the  offieial 
busEineas  of  the  state  was  diligently  and  faithfully  transacted 
by  the  quaestor  Proclus ;  ^  and  the  aged  emperor  adopted  the 
talents  and  ambition  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  an  aspiring 
youdi,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of 
Daeia^  and  educated  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  at  length  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Skice  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  defrauded  of  his 
money,  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The 
task  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  ficti- 
tious conspiracy ;  and  the  judges  were  informed,  as  an  accumu- 
lation of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly  addicted  to  the  Manichtean 
heresy.^  Amantius  lost  his  head ;  three  of  his  coiRpanions, 
the  first  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished  either  with 
death  or  exile ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple 
was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and 
ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin 
of  Vitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
Gothic  chief  had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  civil  war 
wiiich  he  boldly  waged  against  Anastasins  for  the  defence  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
treaty,  he  sdll  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of  Barbarians. 
By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted  to  relinquish 
-this  advantageous  situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even 
c^  his  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  em* 
braced  him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  the  church 
and  state ;  and  gratefully  adorned  their  favorite  with  the  titles 
of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  con- 
sulship, Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds  at  the 
royal  banquet ;  '^  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoils  was 
■  ■      ■  ■     '      ■  • ■    I    .1       II       Ill , 

*  His  viztnes  are  praised  by  ProoopiuB,  (Parsic.  L  L  c.  11.)  The 
qmsstor  Proclus  was  the  Mend  of  JTustiman,  and  the  enemy  of  every 
other  adoption. 

*  Manichsan  signifiefl  Entyehian.  Hear  the  farions  acclamations 
of  Constantinople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after 
the  decease  of  Anastasins.  Theif  produced,  the  latter  applauded,  the 
eunuch's  death,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  518,  P.  ii.  No.  15.  Fleury,  Hist. 
Bocl^s.  torn.  vii.  p.  200,  205,  from  the  Councils,  torn.  v.  p.  182,  207.) 

'  IBs  pow^,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by 
tha  count  de  Buat»  (toou  iz.  p.  H — SI.)    He  was  grest-graadsoa  ef 
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accused  as  the  assassin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
recently  pledged  his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  ChristiaD 
mysteries.^  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  promoted, 
without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead 
into  the  field  against  the  public  enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit 
of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost  his  present  dominion  ovex 
the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle  ;  and  instead  of  acquiring 
by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applause  of  his  country- 
men,^ the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favor  in  the  churches, 
the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics 
were  attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between  the 
Nestorian  and  £utychian  heresies,  trod  the  narrow  path  of 
inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.^^  In  the  first  days  of  the 
new  reign,  he  prompted  and  gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm 
against  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor.  After  a 
schism  of  thirty- four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  cuid 
angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  among  the 
Latins  a  favorable  report  of  his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic 
see.  The  thrones  of  the  East  were  filled  with  Catholic 
bishops  devoted  to  his  interest,  the  clergy  and  .the  monks  were 
gained  by  his  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray 
for  their  future  sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was  displa3red  in  the 
superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  object  not  less 
sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the 
creed  of  Nice  or  Chalcedoo  :  the  expense  of  his  consulship 
was  esteemed  at  two  hundrod  and  twenty<«ight  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  pro<^ 


Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  Lesser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the 
GotYde  fasderati  of  "riiraee.  The  Bessi«  whom  he  could  iftfluence,  are 
the  minor  Goths  of  Jomandes,  (c.  51.) 

*  Justiniani  patricii  factione  dicitar  interfectus  fuisse,  (Victor  Ta- 
nundnsis,  Chron.  in  Thesaur.  Temp.  Scaliger,  P.  ii.  p.  7.)  Proeopiua 
(Anecdot.  c.  7)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  ac^^nowledges  the  ititXiponia^ 
T4«,  wliich  is  well  explained  by  Alemannus. 

*  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  time 
aa  a  hostage  with  Theodoric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad 
Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  9,  p.  34»  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  history 
of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  Theophilus,  Ludewig  (p.  143)  wishes 
to  make  him  a  soldier. 

*^  The  ecclesiastical  history  ofJustinian  will  be  shown  hereafter.  See 
Baronius,  A.  D.  518 — ^521,  and  the  oopioua  article  Juitinianm  in  the 
iadax  to  ths  viith  Tolume  of  his  A-nnaJg* 
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^acdd  at  the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerotis 
tiaia  of  horses,  with  their  lich  trappings,  was  bestowed  as  an 
extraordinary  giA  on  the  victorious  charioteers  of  the  circus. 
While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constantinople,  and  received 
the  addresses  of  foreign  kings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assid- 
uously cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  vener- 
able name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to  declare  the  sense 
of  the  nati<Mi,  and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  Imperial 
thnine :  the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permiKed  the  vigor  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an 
aristocracy ;  and  the  militaiy  officers  who  had  obtained  the 
senatorial  rank  were  followed  by  their  domestic  guards,  a 
band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a' 
tumultuous  moment  the  diadem  of  the  East.  Thef  treasures 
of  the  state  were  lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  sen'' 
ators,  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished 
him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  an  aged  monarch,  desirous  to  retain  the  power 
which  he  was  incapable  of  exercising ;  and  Justin,  holding 
his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since 
an  election  was  so  profitable,  -some  older  candidate.  Not* 
withstanding  this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  decorate 
Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobilissimus ;  and  their 
decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle* 
After  some  time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  an  incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispen- 
sably required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the 
patriarch  and  senators;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who  was  con- 
ducted from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud 
and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin  was 
prolonged  about  four  months ;  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire,  which 
acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  East.'* 

'^  The  reign  of  tbe  elder  Justin  may  be  found  in  the  three  Chroni- 
cles of  Marcellinus,  Victor,  and  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  130 — 160,^ 
the  laat  of  whom  (in  spite  of  Hody,  Prolegom.  No.  14,  39,  edit.  Oxon.) 
lived  Boon  after  Justinian,  (Jortin's  JEtemarks,  &c.,  voL  iv.  p.  383  :*) 


*  Dindorf,  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Malala,  p.  tI.,  eonearf 
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Froni  hb  elev«tioa  to  hki  death,  Justiniui  govenuhi  tha 
Boman  einpire  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen 
days.  The  events  of  his  reign,  which  excite  our  curious  atten* 
tion  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligently 
related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician,  whom 
eloquence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  prsefect 
of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or 
servitude,  of  favor  or  disgrace,  Procopius  ^^  successively  com* 
posed  the  history^  the  panegyric,  and  the  satire  of  his  own 
times.  The  eight  books  of  the  Persian,  Yandalrc,  and  Gothic 
wars,^3  which  are  continued  in. the  five  books  of  AgaUiii^^ 
deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  successful  imitation  oi 
the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers  of  ancient  Greece* 
His  facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller ;  has 
style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of 
strength  and  elegance ;  his  reflections,  more  especially  in  the 
speeches,  which  he  too  frequently  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund 
of  political  knowledge ;  and  the  historian,  excited  by  the  gen* 
erous  ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appeals 
to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  flattery  of 
courts.    The  writings  of  Procopius  ^^  were  read  and  applauded 


in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Evagrius,  (L  iv.  c.  1,  2,  3,  9,)  and  ths 
Excerpta  of  Theodorus  Lector,  (No.  37,)  and  in  Cedrenus,  (p.  362— 
866,)  and  Zonaras,  (1.  xiv.  p.  68 — 61,)  who  may  pass  for  an  originaL 

^*  See  the  characters  of  Procopius  and  Agathias  in  La  Mothe  Is 
Vayer,  Ttom.  viiL  p.  144 — 174,)  Vossius,  (de  Historicis  Oneds,  L  iL  e. 
22,)  and  Pabricius,  (BibUot.  Grasc.  1.  v.  c.  6,  torn.  vi.  p.  248—278.) 
Their  religion,  an  honorable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformity, 
with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 

*'  In  the  seven  first  books,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three 
Oothic»  Procopius  has  borrowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  prorinces 
and  wars :  the  viiith  book,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Gothic,  is  a 
miscellaneous  and  general  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
553,  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  659,  (Pagi,  Critics, 
A.  D.  679.  No.  6.) 

^  The  Mterary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky.  1. 
His  books  de  Bello  Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Axetin,  and  pab« 
lished  (Fulginii,  1470,  Yenet.  1471,  apud  Janson.  Mattaire,  AnnaL 
lypograph.  tom.  i.  edit,  posterior,  p.  290,  304,  279,  299)  in  hia  own 
name,  (see  Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  5,  and  the  feeble  d^ence  o£ 
the  Venice  Giomale  de  Letterati,  tom.  xix.  p.  207.)   2.  His  works  were 


with  this  opinion  of  Gibbon,  iiHuch  was  also  that  of  Reiske,  as  to  the  age 
•f  the  chrpiucler.  *-  H. 
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hf  Im  coBleii^Ofanes :  ^  bat,  akkoagh  he  mpectAiUy  kid 
iii&ak  at  tbe  foot  <^  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Juatiniui  ouiBt 
have  been  wounded  hy  the  praiae  of  a  hero,  who  perpetually 
eelifMses  the  glory  of  his  inactiTe  soyereign*  The  coDacioiie 
di^ty  of  independence  was  subdued  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  a  siaTe ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  labored  for  pardon 
and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  Imperial  ediJiteB.  He  had 
dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splendor,  in  which 
he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the  magnificence,  and  the 
piety  of  a  prince,  who,  both  as  a  conquer9r  and  legislator,  had 
surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistocles  and  Cyrus^'^ 
Disappointment  might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret  revenge ; 
and  the  first  glance  of  fiivor  might  agi&in  tempt  him  to  sus- 
pend and  suppress  a  libel,^'^  in  which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is 
degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both 
&e  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora  are  seriously  represented 
as  two  diemons,  who  had  assumed  a  human  form  for  the  de- 
struction of  mankind.^^     Such  base  inconsistency  must  doubtr 

mutilstedbj  the  first  .Latin  trsoslatazs,  Chnstopher  Peraons,  (Oior- 
Bale»  torn.  xix.  p.  340 — 348,)  and  Raphael  de  Yolaterra.  (Hviett  de 
Claiis  Literpretibus,  p.  166,)  who  did  not  even  consult  the  MS.  of  ths 
Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  prsefects,  ^Aleman.  in  Prsefat. 
Anecdot.)  3.  The  Oredc  text  was  not  printed  oU  1607,  by  Hosiebe- 
lius  of  Angsburig,  (Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  ii.  p.  782.)  4.  The  Paris 
edition  was  impeifectly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of  Tou- 
louse, (in  1863,)  far  distant  from  uie  Louvre  press  and  the  Yaticaa 
MS.,  from  which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  Hisproni" 
iaed  commentaries,  &c.,  have  never  i^fipeared.  llie  Agathias  of  Levden 
(1594)  has  been  wisely  reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin 
▼enion  of  Bonaventnrs  Yuicanius,  a  learned  interpreter,  (Huot,  p. 
176.») 

»  Agathias  in  Pnefat.  p.  7,  8,  L  iv.  p.  137.  Evagxius,  L  ir.  c.  12. 
See  IOlow^  Photius,  ood.  Ixiii.  p.  66. 

^  Xi/>oy  natiaia  (says  he,  FiudaL  ad  L  de  Edifieiis  n«v<  MXtafUfrmp)  is 
no  more  than  Kv^ov  natHa  —  a  pun  1  Li  these  five  books,  Pcocopiss 
afiecta  a  Christian  as  well  ea  a  courtly  style. 

>^  Procopius  discloses  himself,  (Prsefat.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1,  2,  5,)  and 
the  anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  the  ixth  book  by  Suidas,  (torn.  iiL  p. 
186,  edit.  Ktuster.)  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objeotion.  Ba- 
ronius  (A.  D.  548,  No.  24)  regrets  the  loss  of  this  secret  history :  it 
was  then  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first 
pubUshed  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  learned*  but  partialt 
notes  01  Nicholas  Alemannus,  (Lugd.  1623.) 

'*  Justinian  an  ass -^  the  perfect  likeness  of  Pomitian— AneedoL 


•  Ptooc^iss  lonss  a  part  of  the  sew  Bysaatine  collection  under  ths 
■sperintendenca  of  Dindorf.  —  M.  i 
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leis  sully  the  repistation,  and  detract  from  the  cfedtt,  ef  Pr»- 
copius :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been  suffered 
to  exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes^  even  the  most  dis- 
graceful facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderiy  hinted  in  hk 
public  history,  are  established  by  their  interned  evidence,  ot 
the  authentic  monuments  of  the  times.  ^^  *  From  these  various 
materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  JustiniaB, 
which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space.  The  present 
chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodwa, 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  East.  In  the  three  succeeding  chaptem, 
I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian,  which  achieved  tl^  con* 
quest  of  Africa  and  Italy ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  wi^out  disguising  the  vanity  of  their 
triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  GoMc 
heroes.  The  series  of  this  and  the  following  volume  will  em- 
brace the  jurisprudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor;  tlie 
controversies  and  sects  which  still  divide  the  <Mental  church ; 
the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law  which  is  obeyed  or  respected 
by  the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Jus- 
tinian was  to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora,^^  whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  a|)- 


c.  8.  —  Theodora's  lovers  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  daemons  —  her 
marriage  foretold  with  a  great  dsemon  —  a  monk  saw  the  prince  of 
the  demons,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — the  servants  who 
watched  beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  a 
head,  &c.,  &c.  Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  Mends'  belief  in. 
these  diabolical  stories,  {q,  12.) 

*'  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence 
des  Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  !• 
with  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and»  2.  with  the  instability  of  Jus- 
tinittn's  laws. 

^  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anea- 


*  The  Anecdota  of  Procopius,  compared  with  the  former  works  of  the 
same  author,  appear  to  me  the  basest  and  most  disgraceful  work  in  litera- 
ture. The  wars,  which  he  has  described  in  the  former  volumes  as  glorious 
or  necessary,  are  become  unprofitable  and  wanton  massacres ;  the  buildings 
which  he  celebrated,  as  raised  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  great  #mperor, 
and  his  admirable  queen,  either  as  magnificent  embellishments  of  the  ciXjj 
or  useful  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  are  become  works  of 
vain  prodigality  and  useless  ostentation.  I  doubt  whether  Gibbon  has 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  '*  malignity  "  of  the  Anecdota:  at  rU 
erents,  the  extreme  and  dtsgustinff  profligacy  of  Theodora's  early  Ufo  rests 
entirely  on  this  virulent  libel.  — M. 
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pbttded  as  ike  txmtnph  of  female  virtue.  Under  the 
of  Aoastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild  beasts  maintained  by  liie 
green  faction  at  Constantinople  was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  r 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  eanployment,  we» 
somamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honorable  office  was 
given  after  hb  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  of  his  widow,  who  had  already  provided  a  husband  and 
a  successor.  Acacius  had  lefl  three  daughters,  Comito,^^  Ths- 
0DORA9  and  Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed 
the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless 
orphans  were  sent  by  their  distressed  and  indignant  mother^  in 
the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  the  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green 
Action  received  them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with  compassion ; 
and  this  di0erence,  which  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora, 
was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were 
successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private  pleasures  of  the 
Byzantine  people ;  and  Theodora,  after  following  Comito  on 
the  stage,  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head, 
was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents. 
She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the  flute ;  her 
skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts;  she  excelled  in 
buffoon  characters,  and  as  often  as  the  comedian  swelled  her 
cheeks,  and  complained  with  a  ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of 
the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole  theatre  of  Constan* 
tinople  resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The  beauty 
of  Theodora 22  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and 
the  source  of  more  exquisite  delight.  Her  features  were  del- 
icate and  regular ;  her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale, 
was  tinged  with  a  natural  color ;  every  sensation  was  instantly 
expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  dis- 
played the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  figure ;  and  either  love 
or  adulation  might  proclaim,  that  painting  and  poetry  were 
incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form. 

dotes ;  more  especially  e.  1 — 5,  9,  10 — 16,  16,  17,  with  the  learned 
notes  of  Alemannns  —  a  reference  which  is  always  implied. 

*>  Comito  was  afterwards  married  to  Sittas,  duke  of  Armenia,  ths 
father,  per&ps,  at  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  So- 
phia. Two  nephews  of  Theodc»ra  may  be  the  sons  of  Anastasia,  (AkS- 
mn.  p.  30,  31.) 

**  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  eoluiiHU 
See  Procopius,  (de  E^.  1*  i.  c.  11,)  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  An- 
sedotes,  (c.  10.)    Aleman.  (p.  47)  produces  one  from  a  Mosaic  at  Bs* 
Y«nna»  lauded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 
VOL.   IV.  5 
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But  tliis  f&rm  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with  which  it ' 
exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  desire. 
Her  venal  charms  were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  pro- 
fession :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised  a  night 
d  enjoyment,  was  often  driven  from  her  bed  by  a  stronger 
or  more  wealthy  favorite ;  and  when  she  passed  through  the 
■treetB)  her  presence  was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape 
either  the  scandal  or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  historian 
has  not  blushed  ^  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which  Theo- 
dora was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  the  theatre.^  After  ex- 
hausting the  arts  of  sensual  pleasure,^  she  most  ungratefully 
murmured  against  the  parsimony  of  Nature  ;**  but  her  mur- 
murs, her  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be  veiled  in  the  ob- 
teuri^  of  a  learned  language.  After  reigning  for  some  time, 
the  delight  and  contempt  of  the  capital,  she  condescended  to 
accompany  Ecebolus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the 
government  of  the  African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was 
frail  and  transient ;  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  expensive  or 

**  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  9»)  somewhat  too  naked,  was 
ffoppres^ed  by  Alemannus,  though  extant  in  the  Vatican  MS. ;  nor 
has  the  defect  been  supplied  in  the  Paris  or  Yenice  editions.  La 
Hothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  yiu.  p.  155)  gare  the  first  hint  of  this  curioos 
and  genuine  passage,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  voL  iv.  p.  366»)  which  he  had 
nceiy^  from  Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  publi^ed  in  the  Menagi- 
ana  (torn.  iiL  p.  25i — 259)  with  a  Latin  version. 

**  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle,  (as  none  could  appear  stark 
naked  in  the  theatre,)  Procopius  thus  proceeds :  avamnraxvCa  t<  iv 
rd  }SSa<f9i  ^TTTta  Sxaito.  9iyTc;  Si  rtytt  ....  )SQiSag  at/rj/  vntoAtv  rAv 
aldfitAwf^iinroWy  &g  dij  of  z*'i**9*  O'  ^f  rovro  nuQtcxtvaCftivot  irvyj^arw, 
To^  arofiaaiv  ivBudt  xarU  iiiav  icvtloftivoi  9io6tov,  I  have  heard  tiiat  a 
learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage  in 
odnversation.* 

*  ■•  Theodora  surpassed  the  Crispa  of  Ansonius,  (Epigram  lam.,) 
Hdio  imitated  the  capitalis  luxus  of  the  females  of  Nola.  See  Quintil- 
ian  Institut.  viiL  6,  and  Torrentius  ad  Herat.  Sermon.  L  i.  sat.  2,  v. 
101.  At  a  memorable  supper,  thirty  slaves  waited  round  the  table ; 
fen  young  men  feasted  witli  Theodora.  Her  charity  was  umvenaL 
Efc  knata  vim,  Beedum  satiate,  rae«Mit. 

"•  *^'JEr  ^«  iciiM  fwr  TQttov  TQvnrfftuTtov  i^yato^^vi;  htKoRt  tJ  ifvatt^ 
ht0«poQwfft»y^  oTt  dij  fti:  xai  rirBovg  ot/t^  tiqvr§Qov  if  vvr  9t9t  t^vtiw^, 
•Tfwg  SvyaTij  tltfi  xai  ^m^ij  iayutta6ai.  She  wished  for  t^fimrih  alter, 
on  which  she  might  pour  libatious  to  the  god  of  love. 

*  Gibson  should  hare  remembered  the  axiom  which  he  quotes  in  another 
plaee,  soelera  ostendi  oportet  dam  puniaatur  abscondi  iUg[tia.«-M. 
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Autbleas  eoncolMne ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alexatidrlft  to  eac- 
tfeme  distress ;  and  in  her  laborioas  return  to  Constantinople, 
every  city  of  the  East  admired  and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian, 
whose  merit  appeared  to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiar 
island  of  Venus.  The  vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and 
the  most  detestable  precautions,  preserved  her  from  the  dan« 
ger  which  she  feared ;  yet  once,  and  once  only,  she  became 
a  mothei?  The  infant  was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by 
his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  un- 
suspecting youth  immediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease  of  Theo- 
dora, she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with 
his  Hie  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation,  some 
vision,  either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  The- 
odora the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined  to  become 
the  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Conscious  of  her  approach- 
iDg  greatness,  she  returned  .from  Paphlagonia  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  char- 
acter ;  relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spin- 
ning wool ;  and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  soUtude  in  a 
small  house,  which  she  aflerwards  changed  into  a  magnificent 
temple.^  Her  beauty,  assisted  by  art  or  accident,  soon 
attracted,  captivated,  and  fixed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who 
already  reigned  with  absolute  sway  under  the  name  of  his 
uncle.  Perhaps  she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  gift 
which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
perhaps  she  inflamed,  at  first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  last 
by  sensual  allurements,  the  desires  of  a  lover,  who,  from 
nature  or  devotion,  was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and  abste- 
mious diet.  When  his  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  still 
maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  the  more 
solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding.  Justinian  delighted 
to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his  affection ;  the  treas- 
ures of  the  East  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of 
Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  be- 


*7  Anonym,  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  1.  iiL  132,  in  Bvidari  Imperittm 
Qriexit.  torn.  L  p.  48.  Ludewip^  (p.  154)  argues  sensibly'  tibiat  Thso- 
dora  would  not  have  immortalusd  a  brothel :  but  I  dipfiy  this  fkOt-lo 
her  second  and  ebaster  residence  at  ConstanliinieplSb    . 
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-  «tow  on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and  legal  character  o^"  a 
wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly  prohibited  the  mar- 
riage of  a  senator  with  any  female  who  had  been  dishonored 
by  a  servile  origin  or  theatrical  profession :  the  empress 
Lupicina,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but 
of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her 
niece ;  and  even  Vigilantia,  the  superstitious  mother  of  Jus- 
tinian, though  she  acknowledged  the  wit  and  beaiify  of  The- 
odora, was  seriously  apprehensive,  lest  the  levity  and  arro- 
gance of  that  artful  paramour  might  corrupt  the  piety  and 

-  happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed  by  the 
indexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected  the 
death  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who 
soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  affliction  ;  and  a  law  was 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Justin,  which  abol- 
ished the  rigid  jurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  repent- 
ance (the  words  of  the  edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy 
females  who  had  prostituted  their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  contract  a  legal  union  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans.28  This  indulgence  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora ; 
her  dignity  was  gradually  tealted  with  that  of  her  lover; 
and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had  invested  his  nephew  with  the  pur- 
ple, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the 
heads  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  East.  But  the 
usual  honors  which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had 
allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy  either  the 
ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.  He 
seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  col- 
league in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  imposed  on  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the 
joint  names  of   Justinian  and  Theodora.?^      The   Eastern 

*  See  the  old  law  in  Justiniaii's  Code,  (1.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7,  tit.  xxviL 
leg.  1,)  under  the  years  336  and  454.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year 
621  or  522,  Aleman.  p.  38>  96)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than. 
the  clause  of  mulieres  soenuxe,  libertinse,  tabemarise.  See  the  novels 
89  and  117,  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops,  (Ale- 
man,  p.  41.) 

*•  I  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gos- 
pels, quae  in  manlbus  teneo,  and  by  the  Holy  Archangels  Michael  and 
Oabriel,  purameonscientiam  germanumque  serritium  me  senraturumt 
ficeratiaiimis  I>DNN.  Justiniano  et  Theodoree  oonjugi  ejus,  (NovtilL 
filL  tit.  3.)  Would  the  oath  have  been  bindmg  in  favor  cf  the  widow  } 
CommunM  titoli  et  txiumphi,  fto.,  (Akoaaan.  pw  47»  48.) 
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wQfrid  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fofttme  of  the 
daughter  of  Acacius.  The  prostitute  who,  in  the  presence 
of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Con* 
slantinople,  was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city,  by  grare  ' 
magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.30 

Tho^  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved 
by  the  loss  of  chastity,  wili  eagerly  listen  to  all  the  invectives 
of  private  envy,  or  popular  resentment,  which  have  dissem- 
bled the  virtues  of  Theodora,  exaggerated  her  vices,  and 
condemned  with  rigor  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the 
youthful  harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame,  or  contempt,  she 
oflen  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped 
from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  were 
pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontts  and  the 
Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent 
as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and  the  mom-* 
ing.  Her' secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favorita 
women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  justice  ;  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  sukry  ante- 
chamber, and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance,  they 
were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  experienced, 
as  her  humor  might  suggest,  the  silent  arrogance  of  an  em* 
press,  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  iupacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused 
by  the  apprehension  of  her  husband^s  death,  which  could' 
leave  no  alternative  between  ruin  and  the  throne ;  and  fear 
as  well  as  ambition  might  exasperate  Theodora  agsmist  two 
generals,  who,  during  the  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly 
declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
choice  of  the  capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  re- 
pugnant even  to  her  softer  vices,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous  spies  observed,  ^ 
and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  inju- 
rious to  their  royal   mistress.     Whomsoever  they   accused 

,  M      «  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more/'  &c. 

Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen,  in 
ftis  general  picture  of  triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to 
Thaodoia. 

5* 
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w^re  east  into  ber  peculiar  piiaoiis,^^  um&ctanble  to  jthe  ifX|ut* 
lies  of  josttee  ;  and  it  was  rumored,  that  the  torture  of  the 
rack,'  6t  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the 
female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity .33 
Some  of  these  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep,  unwhole- 
some dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  losa 
of  their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortunes,  to  appeac  in  the 
world,  the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was 
comtnonly  extended  to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had 
suspected  or  injured.  The  senator  or  bishop,  whose  death  or 
exile  Theodora  had  pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty 
messenger,  and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace 
from  her  own  mouth.  "  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my 
oemmands,  I  swear  by  Him  who  liveth  forever,  that  your  skin 
shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."  ^ 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy, 
her  exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  contemporaries,  for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  But,  if 
she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  intolerant  fury  of 
the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  her  re- 
ligion, and  much  indulgence  to  her  speculative  errors.^  The 
name  of  Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honor,  in  all  ^ 
the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian ;  and  the 
most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters^ 
who  bad  been  seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of 
prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
was  converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monastery,  and  a 
liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  Ave  hundred  women, 
who  had  been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Con- 
sfeantinonle.  In  this  ;:"fe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted 
to  perpetual  confinement ;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  grati- 


'*  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus,  (Anecdot.  c.  4,)  were  under 
*the  palace.    Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  fa 
vdrable  to  caluumy  and  fiction. 

"  A  more  jooular  whipping  was  inflicted  on  Satuminus,  for  pre- 
suming to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favorite  of  the  empress,  had  not  been 
found  IxTQirruSt  (Anecdot.  c.  17.) 

*^  Per  vive;item  in  sscula  exeoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius  de  Yitui 
PouL  Roznan.  in  Vigilio,  p.  40. 

**  Ludewigt  p*  161 — 1^6.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitabls 
«feteuipt»  although  he  hatlv  not  much  charity  in  his  temper. 
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todb  of  ^e  pemtents,  who  ImA  been  <Mi¥fcd  fvom  liii'Md 
miaery  by  their  generous  beziefoctre8».^  The  prudence  of 
Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself;  and  his  4awe 
are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity  .^^  Her  cour«  - 
age  was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the 
terrors  of  the  court.  Her  chastity,  from  tlie  moment  of  hej|» 
union  with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her  impl^ 
cable  enemies ;  and  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius  might 
be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the  fijins* 
ness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to 
die  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest  The  w^ihes 
and  prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessiqg  of 
a  lawful  son,  and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  off- 
spring of  her  marriagc.^^  Notwithstanding  this  disappoint- 
ment, her  dominion  was  permanent  and  absolute ;  she  pre- 
served, by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian  ;  and  their 
seenung  dissensions  w^e  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who 
believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  bad  been 
impaired  by  the  licendousness  of  her  youth ;  but  it  was  always 
delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to  use  the 
Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Preetorian  prefect,  the  great  treasuier,  several 
counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  of  four  thousand 
attendants  :  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her  approach ;  a 
palace  was  erected  for  her  reception;  and  as  she  passed 
through  Bitliynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms  to  the  churches, 
the  mcmasteries,  and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore 
Heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her  health.^^  At  length,  in  the 
twenty -fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  th^  twenty-second 
of  her  reign,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer ;  ^  and  the  irrep- 

*»  CompaM  the  Aneodoteg  (c.  17)  with  the  Edifices  (L  i.  c.  9)  — 
how  differently  may  the  same  fact  be  stated  I  John  HaUla  (torn.  iL 
p.  174*  17d)  obeerres,  that  on  this,  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  rdsaaed 
and  clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had  purchased  from  the  stews  at  &f 
auei  apiece. 

**  NoveL  Tid.  1.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  wutmies  read  the 
name  Bemonodora,  (Aleman.  p.  66.) 

"  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  shonUL 
prove  a  heretic  worse  than  Anastasius  himself  (Cyril  in  Yit.  St.  Saba^ 
^md  Aleman.  p.  70,  109.) 

*  See  John  Malala,  torn*  iL  p.  174.  Theophanee.  pu  168.  Pkos»* 
pins  deEdifie.  L  v.  c  8. 

**  Tbeodoni  Chaloedonensis  synodi  iaimiea  esttearis  plagi  tots  sot*  i 
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9MAe  k>98  was  deplored  by  her  htMfaftnd,  "who,  ili  the  wooitt 

of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  selected  the  purest  anA 
iwost  noble  virgin  of  the  East."*® 

II.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  ganoes  c^ 
antiquity :  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the 
Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  wafc 
open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition ;  and  if  the  candidatet 
could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they  migh*^ 
pHTiue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct 
their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career.^*  Ten,  twenty,  forty 
chariots  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crowo 
of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fame,  with 
that  of  his  family  and  country,  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains 
more  durable  than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  Bat  a 
sefiator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity,  would 
have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or  his  horses  in  the  circus 
of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic,  the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors :  but  the  reins 
were  abandoned  to  servile  hands ;  and  if  the  profits  of  a 
favorite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advocate^ 
thoy  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  extrava*  > 
gance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The 
race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chari- 
ots, whose  drivers  were  disti'^'guished  by  white  and  red  liv- 
eries :  two  additional  colors  a  light  green,  and  a  cserulean 
bhe,  were  afterwards  introduced  ;  and,  as  the  races  were  re- 
peated twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in 
thie-same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  cireus.  The  four  factions 
soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  a  mysterious  origin. 


pore  perfusa  vitam  prodigiose  finivit,  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Chron.) 
On  Buch  occasions,  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Aleman- 
nits  (p.  12,  13)  understands  the  ctW,^o)(  i^oi^t.'di^of  Thcophanes  as  civil 
language,  which  does  not  imply  either  piety  or  repeotanda ;  yet  two 
yMws  alter  her  death»  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Paul  Silentiarius^ 
(ia  proem,  v.  68-^62.) 

^  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baroniua 
exhausts  the  names  of  Eve,  Dalila,  Herodias,  &c. ;  after  which  he  has 
recourse  to  his  infernal  dictionary :  ciyis  infemi —  alumna  daemonum 
— "Sfttanico  agitata  ^iritCi — oostro  percita  diabi^o,  &c.,  &o.,  (A.  D. 
648,  No.  24.) 

*^  Head  and  feel  the  xxiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  Hying  picture  of 
joaaaMfli,  passions,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  ohariot  race. 
West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (sect.  xii.-^xTiL)  affoidt 
BHioh  «uiioQ0  and  autibentle  ini^imatian* 
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nd  tlidr  fiuicifiil  ooIoib  weie  derived  fimn  the  ViBiiou»  ip* 
peftFances  of  nature  ia  the  four  seasoiw  of  the  year;  the  red 
dogstar  of  summer,  the  snows  of'  Mrinter,  the  deep  shades  of 
witumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.^  Another 
interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
straggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories  an* 
oounced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  navigation, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some* 
what  less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardor  of  the  Boman  people, 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  color  which  they 
had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged  by  the 
wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero,  VitelUus, 
Verus,  Ck>mmodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled 
in  the  bine  or  green  factions  of  the  cireus  :  they  frequented 
their  stables,  applauded  their  favorites,  chastised  their  aatagor. 
nists,  snd  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace,  by  the  natu* 
nd  or  ai^M^ted  imitation  of  their  niamierB«  The  bloody  and. 
tumultuous  contest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  festivity^ 
till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles  of  Borne ;  and  Theodoric,. 
from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affection,  interposed  his  authority- 
to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a^ 
pabrieian,  who  were  passicmately  addicted  to  the  blue  fiiotioa 
of  the  circus.'*^ 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues, 
of  ancient  Rome ;  and  the  same  fiactions  which  had  agitated 
the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  hippodrome. 
Under  ^e  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed 
by  religious  zeal;  and  the'  greens,  who  had  treacherously 
concealed  stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  mas* 
sacred,  at  a  solemn  festival,  ihree  thousand  of  their  blue 
adversaries.^    From  the  capital,  this  pestilence  was  diffused 

^  The  four  colors,  (tlbati,  russati,  prasini^  venetif  reprMent  the  four 
lesMiis,  according  to  Caasiodorus*  (Var.  ill.  51»)  who  Isriiriiei  jaueh , 
wit  and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  these  cd&orm  the 
ihne  first  may  be  fairly  translated  wkUe,  red,  and  grem*  Vmwtm  is 
explained  by  cantletu,  a  word  various  and  vague  :  it  ia  properly  the 
sky  reflected  in  the  sea ;  but  custom  and  convenienoe  may  allow  bhte 
as  an  equlTalent,  (Robert.  Stephan.  sub  voce.  Spence*s  PolyiMti% 
p.  228.) 

^  See  Onnphrius  Panvinins  de  Ladis  Circensihtts»  1.  L  c  10, 11 ; 
the  xviith  Annotation  <m  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans;  and 
Aleman.  ad  e.  viL 

^  Mawjellin.  ia  Chion.  p.  47.    XnttSad  of  tfis  vulgai  wocd  MMfo, . 
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iitto  Ilie  provinces^  «fid  cities  of  the  £a8t^  and  tfae  8pSDrt»e'di»»? 
tinctioh  <k*  two  colors  produced  two  strong  Bnd  irreconcilable 
factions,  which  shook  the  foundations  of  a  feebte  gorerap 
ment,'*^  The  popular  dissensions,  founded  on  the  Boost  serious 
interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely  equalled  the  obstinacy 
of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peace  of  families^ 
divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  sex^ 
l^ugh  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinatioBS 
of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of  their  husbands. 
Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot, 
and  as  long  as  the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers 
appeared  careless.  cmT  private  distress  or  public  calamity.  The 
license,  without  the  freedom,  of  democracy,  was  revived  at 
Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the  support  of  a  faction  be* 
oame  neoessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honors.  A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anas* 
tssius  was  imputed  to  the  greens ;  the  blues  were  zealously 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,'^^  and  their 
grateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disorders  of 
a  fsustion,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the 
senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East.  Insolent  with  royal 
Ikvor,  the  blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and 
Biarbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close  sleeves 
and  ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice,  bi . 
the  day  they  concealed  their  two>edged  poniards,  but  in  the 
night  4iey  boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands, 
prepared  for  every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adveiv* 
saries  of  the  green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citiaens,  were 
stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and 
it  became  dangeroips  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdles,  or 
to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital. 
A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the  . 


he  uses  the  more  exquisite  teniiB  of  ettrulM  and  eareafU.    Bar<»iiiia  • 
(A.  D.  601,  No.  4,  6, 6)  is  satisfied  that  the-blues  were  orthodox ;  but 
TUlemont  is  angry  at  the  sappoaitioii,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyfa 
in  a  playhouse,  (Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  tL  p.  664.) 

^  See  Procopius,  (Persic.  L  i.  c.  24.)  In  describing  the  vices  of  the 
faetions  and  of  the  government,  the  pubHe,  is  not  more  £ftvorable  than  . 
the  secret,  historian.  Aleman.  (p.  26)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  fraca 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  proves  the  inreteracy  of  the  evil. 
'  ^  The  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  blues  (Anecdot.  c.  7)  is  at* 
tested  by  Evagrius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L  iV,  c.  32,)  John  liaUda,  (tomu  U. 
p*  ISS,  ll»,)  ^spseially  fbr  Anttoeh ;  alid  Theophtoea,  (p.  142,) 
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mhgBuad  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  employed  t»  fiic9^ 
tate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  these  factious 
lioters.  No  place  was  safe  or  sacred  from  their  depreda- 
tions ;  to  gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge,  they  profusely 
spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  churches  and  altars  were 
polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  tha 
assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.  The  dissolute 
youth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  livery  c^  disorder; 
the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed ; 
creditors  were  compelled  to  resign  their  obligations ;  judges 
to  reverse  their  sentence  ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ; 
fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their  children ;  noble 
matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  senrants ;  beauti* 
ful  boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and  wives, 
unless  they  preferred  a  voluntary  death,  were  ravished  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands.^^  The  despair  of  the  greens, 
who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  deserted  by  the 
magistrates,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps  of 
retaliation ;  but  those  who  survived  the  combat  were  dragged 
to  execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods 
and  caverns,  preyed  without  meroy  on  the  society  from  whence 
they  were  expelled.  Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had 
courage  to  punish  the  crimes,  and  to  brave  the  resentment,  of 
the  blues,  became  the  victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal;  a 
prasfect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
a  count  of  the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  a  gov* 
emor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the 
tomb  of  two  assassins  whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  groom,  and  a  daring  attack  upon  his  own  life.** 
An  aspiring  candidate  may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness 
on  the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  duty 
of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The 
first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and  some- 
times  executed,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to  support  the 

*''  A  wife,  (says  Frocoplus,)  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by 
a  blue-coat,  threw  herself  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  bishops  of  the 
second  Syria  (Aleman.  p.  26)  deplore  a  similax  suicide,  the  guilt  or 
l^ofry  of  female  chastity,  and  name  the  herome. 

^  The  doubtful  credit  of  Prooopius  (Anecdot.  c.  17)  is  supported- 
by  the  less  partial  Evagrius,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  speoiiies  the 
names.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  prefect  of  Conatautiaople  as  reLated 
by  John  Malala,  (torn.  iL  p.  139.)  ^ 
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iatiocent,  «nd  to  chastise  ^e  guilty,  of  e^ry  denommation 
and  color.  Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in 
fevor  c^  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret  affection,  the  habits, 
and  the  fears  of  the  emperor ;  his  equity,  after  an  appfircnt 
struggle,  submitted,  widiout  reluctance,  to  the  implacable 
passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or  for- 
gave, the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of  the 
younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice 
indirectly  condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reign.  **  Ye 
blues,  Justinian  is  no  more  I  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive !  '^  ^ 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was 
excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconciliation  of 
the  two  factions.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  cele* 
brated  the  festival  of  the  ides  of  January :  the  games  were  inces- 
santly disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  of  the  greens  : 
till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent 
gravity;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condescended 
to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the 
most  smgular  dialogue  ^  that  ever  passed  between  a  prince 
and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints  were  respectful  and 
modest ;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion, and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victoiy 
of  the  emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  rail- 
ers  I  '^  exclaimed  Justinian ;  *^  be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Manichseans !  ^'  The  greens  stilt  attempted  to  awaken  his 
compassion.  "  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured, 
we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets :  a  general  persecution 
is  exercised  against  our  name  and  color.  Let  us  die,  O  em- 
peror I  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and  for  your  ser- 
vice ! "  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives 
degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple :  they  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his 
people ;  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had  been  bom  ;  . 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  a  homi* 


^■'See  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  147;)  yet  he  OTme  that  Jnstmian 
was  attached  to  the  blues.  The  seenung  discord  of  the  emperor  and 
Theodora  is,  perhaps,  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  refinement 
by  Procopius,  (Anecdot.  o.  10.)     See  Aleman.  Prefat.  p.  6. 

"  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the 
popular  language,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
vith  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many  strange  and  bar- 
baroos  words,  lor  which  Ducange  cannot  always  find  a  meaning  or 
etymology. 
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eide^  an  asa^  aad  a  peijured  tymi^  ^  Do  yoa  deapfae  your 
Uvea  ?  ^'  coed  the  indignant  mooarch  :  the  blues  roae  with  fury 
from  their  seats ;  their  hostile  damors  thundered  in  the  hip* 
podrome ;  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest, 
spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantino* 
pie.  At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of 
both  factions,  who  had  beea  condemned  by  the  prefect,  were 
carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  immediately 
beheaded ;  a  fifth  was  hanged  :  but  when  the  same  punish* 
ment  was  inflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they 
fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their  escape, 
and  the  monks  of  St  Ck)non,  issuing  from  the  neighboring 
convent^  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church.^^  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the  blue,  and  the 
other  of  the  green  livery,  the  two^ factions  were  equally  pro- 
voked by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of 
their  patron  ;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  they  had  de« 
livered  their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The  palace 
of  the  praefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
burnt,  his  oiiicers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were 
forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could  only 
use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military  force,  which  had 
been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  fierce- 
ly encountered  by  an  armed  multitude^  whose  numbers  and 
boldness  continually  increased ;  and  the  Heruli,  the  wildest 
Barbarians  in  the  service  of  die  empire,  overturned  the  priests 
and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had  been  rashly  in* 
terpo^ed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The  tumult  was  ex- 
asperated by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  Grod ;  the  women,  from  the  roofs  and  windows, 
showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  who  darted  fire- 
brands^gainst  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread 
without  control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration 
involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus 
a  ]iart  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to  the  altar  of 
Miirs,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of 
Constantine  :  a  large  hosEoital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  con- 
sumed ;  many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed, 

*^  See  this  church  and  monastery  ii^  Ducange,  C.  P.  Chxistiana,  1.  iv 
p.  182. 
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and  an  iimneiwe  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  iras^ekliar  moHed 
or  lost  From  such  scenes  of  horror  aad.  distress,  4he  wise 
and  wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic 
side ;  and  during  five  days  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to 
the  factions,  whose  watchword,  Nika,  vanquish  I  has  given  a 
name  to  this  memorable  sedition.^ 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  biues, 
and  desponding  greens,  appeared  to  behoki  with  the  same 
indifference  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  cen- 
sure the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the  finance ;  and 
the  two  responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Tribonian,  and  the 
rapacious  John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the 
authors  of  the  public  misery.  The  peaceful  murmurs  of 
'  the  people  would  have  been  disregarded :  they  w^re  heard 
with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the  qusstor,  and 
the  prsBfect,  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were 
filled  by  two  senators  of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  pop- 
ular concession,  Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to 
confess  his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repentance  of  his 
grateful  subjects ;  but  they  distrusted  his  assurances,  though 
solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  Gospete ; 
and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated  with  pre* 
cipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace.  ^The  obstinacy 
of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  oon« 
spiracy,  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insurgents, 
more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with 
arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians, 
who  could  neither  forget  with  honor,  nor  remember  with 
safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius. 
Capriciously  trusted,- disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous 
levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and,  during  Ave  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were 
detained  as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of 
Justinian  prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two 
bn>thers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fruit) ees 
?3presentation,  that  obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  trea-* 
son,  they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day,  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people, 

"  The  history  of  the  Nika  sedition  is  extracted  from  Mareellinu«» 
(in  Chron.,)  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26,)  John  Malala,  (torn.  iL 
p.  213—2180  Chron.  Paschal.,  (p.  336—340,)  Theophanes,  (Chxono-  . 
graph,  p.  164-^-158,)  and  Zonaras,  (1.  xiv.  p.  61—63.) 
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ifho^  r^BRndieqp  of  bis  virtucMis  reststaoce,  and  the  tiSfvef  h1» 
wife,  transported  tiieir  favorite  to  the  forum  of  Ckmstantioe, 
and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  nch  eollar  on  his  head,  if 
the  usurper,  who  afterwards  pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay, 
had  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  urged  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  eflfbrt  might  have 
caressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor.  The  Byasan- 
tine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication  with  the  sea ;  vessels 
lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs ;  and  a  secret  resolution  was 
already  formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and 
treasures  to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from 
the  theatre  had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the 
virtues,  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  oouncil,  where  Belisa- 
rius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  of  a 
hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatred, 
could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his 
unworthy  fears.  **  If  flight,**  said  the  consort  of  Justinian, 
"  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly. 
Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  but  they  who  have  reigned 
should  never  survive  the  loss  ef  dignity  and  dominion.  I 
implore  Heaven,  that  I  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without 
my  diadem  and  purple ;  that  I  may  no  longer  behold  the 
light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If 
yon  resolve,  O  Caesar  I  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ;  behold  the 
sea,  you  have  ships ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should 
expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.  For 
my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the 
throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre.'*  The  firmness  of  a  woman 
restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon 
discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate  situation.  It 
was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  revive  the  animosity 
of  the  factions ;  the  blues  were  astonished  at  their  own  guilt 
and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  con- 
spire with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and 
liberal  benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  the  greens,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left 
alone  in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
doubtful ;  but  the  military  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in  three 
thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to  valor  and  disci- 
pline in  the  Persian  and  lUyrian  wars.  Under  the  command 
of  Belisarlus  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divis 
ions  from  the  palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  nai^ 
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soir  pawttget,  e:t|nriDg  flsmes,  and  falling  edifioefl,  aad  bmtt 
open  at  the  same  momeDt  the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  iiip« 
podrome.  In  this  narspw  space,  the  disorderly  and  afinghted 
crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and 
regular  attack ;  the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  repeat* 
ance ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of 
the  day.  Hypatius  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  and  coD" 
ducted,  with  his  brother  Pompey,  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor : 
they  implored  his  clemency  ;  but  their  crime  was  manifest, 
their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much 
terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of 
Anastasius,  with  eighteen  Uhtsiriow  accomplices,  of  patiician 
or  consular  rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers ; 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and 
their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  con* 
demned,  during  several  years,  to  a  mournful  silence :  with 
the  restoration  of  the  games,  the  same  disorders  revived ; 
and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afiiict  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern 
empire,^ 

III,  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  embrace 
the  nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian 
reigned  over  sixty-four  provinces,  and  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cities;^  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature 
with  the  advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate :  and  the 
improvements  of  human  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused 
'  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian  'i'hebes.  Abraham  ^ 
had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of  Egypt ;  the 
same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable 


"  MarcelUnus  days  in  genesal  terms,  innumoris  popahs  in  cixoo 
tnicidatis.  Procopius  numbers  30,000  victims:  and  the  35,000  of 
Theophanes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  recent  Zonaraa.  Such 
is  the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

^  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  ^t'^^c/^o^, 
ritineraria,  p.  631,)  or  review  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  be- 
fore the  year  636,  (Wesseliug,  in  Praefat.  and  Not.  ad  p.  623,  &c.) 

•*  See  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xii.  10)  and  the  administration  of 
Josei)h.  The  annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early 
•rtg  and  plenty  of  £g3rpt':  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  long  series  of 
improv^meat;  and  Wwrburton,  who  is  almost  stifled  l^  the  HebrsWf 
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of  ojLfKtftuig,  each  year«  two  hundred  and  sixty  thoQHiiKt 
quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantioople ;  ^  and  the 
capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of 
Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer .^^  The  annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead 
of  being  exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed 
and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure,  and  sea- 
sonable repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely 
multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings,  and  the  instruments  of 
labor  and  luxury,  which  are  more  durable  than  the  term 
of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  successive 
generations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified, 
the  humble  practice  of  the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  facility  of  exchange ;  and  every 
Koman  was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of 
a  thousand  hands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has 
been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  and  at  length  silky  have  been  skilfully  manufactured 
to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained  with 
an  infusion  of  permanent  colors ;  and  the  pencil  was  success- 
fully  employed  to  improve  the  Labors  of  the  loom.  In  the 
choice  of  those  colors  ^  which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature, 

calls  aloud  for  the  Samaritazi,  Chronology,  (Divine  Legation,  yoL  ill. 
p.  29,  &c.)  ♦ 

M  Eight  millions  oi  Koman  modii,  .besides  a  contribution  of  80,000 
aurei  for  the  expenses  of  water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was 
^praciously  excused.  See  the  13th  Edict  of  Justinian  :  the  numbers 
are  checked  and  yerified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts. 

^^  Homer*8  IHad»  yL  289.  These  veils,  ninXot  nauTiotxiXoi,  were  the 
work  of  the  Sidonian  women.  But  this  passage  is  more  honorable  to 
the  manufactures  than  to  the  navigation  of  Phoenicia,  from  whence 
th^  had  been  imported  to  Troy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 

^  See  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  269,  &c.)  a  poetical  list  of 
twelve  colors  borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is 
abnost  impossible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  yarious 
shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 


*  The  recent  extraordinary  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities  strongly 
confirm  the  high  notion  of  the  early  Egyptian  civilization,  and  imperatively 
demand  a  longer  period  for  their  development.  As  to  the  common  Hebrew 
chronology,  as  far  as  such  a  subiect  is  capable  of  demonstration,  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  framed,  with  a  particular  view,  by  the  Jews  of  Tioerias. 
It  was  not  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritans,  not  that  of  the  LXX.,  not 
ih»t  of  JosephttSi  not  that  of  fit.  FauL  — M. 
6* 
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tile  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion  was  indulged ;  but  the  deep 
purple^  which  the  Phoenicians  extracted  from  a  shell-fish, 
was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against 
the  ambitious  subjects  who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of 
the  throne.^o 

I  need  not  explain  that  silk  ®i  is  originally  spun  from  the 
1)owels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb, 
from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  Till 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silk- worms  who  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  white  mulberry-tree  were  confined  to  China  ;  those  of 
the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the  forests 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  but  as  their  education  is  more 
difficult,  and  thei^  produce  more  uncertain,  they  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  near  the 
coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  procured  from  their  webs, 
and  tliis  Cean  manufacture,  the  invention-  of  a  woman,  for 
female  use,  was  long  admired  both  in  the  East  and  at  Rome. 
Whatever  suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of  the 
Modes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most  ancient  writer,  who 
expressly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was  combed  from  the 
trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese ;  ^^  and  this  natural  error,  less 


••By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.,  we  far  surpass  the  colors  of 
antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smelL  and  a  dark  cast  as 
deep  as  bull's  blood  —  obscuritas  rubens,  (says  Cassiodorus,  Var.  1,  2,) 
nigredo  saguinea.  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix  et  des 
Arts,  part  iL  1.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  184 — 215)  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader. 
I  doubt  M'hether  his  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be. 

**  Historical  proo&  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  many  more  might  have  been  added ;  but  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of 
law,  (Codex  Theodosian.  1.  x.  tit.  21,  leg.  8.  Codex  Justinian.  L  xi. 
tit.  8,  leg.  5.)  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restnction, 
was  appUed  to  the  minuBy  the  female  dancers,  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  xv.  tit. 
7,  leg.  11.) 

•^  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses) the  silk-worm  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx 
of  the  Isle  of  Ceos,  as  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  xL  26,  27, 
with  the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardouin  and  Brotier,)  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China,  (Mewnoires  sur  les  CMnois, 
torn.  ii.  p.  675 — 698  ;)  but  our  silk- worm,  as  well  as  the  white  mul- 
berry-tree, were  unknown  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny. 

••  Georgic.  ii.  121.  Serica  quando  venerintinusumplanisaimenon 
soio :  su^ucor  tamen  in  Julii  Cssaris  evo,  nam  ante  ntm  invenio,  aays 
Justus  lipdus,  (Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii  82.)    8m  IMob  Ct»> 
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wtareXkma  tlum  ^e  troth,  iras  aiowly  eorredbti  by  the  fcnowK 
edge  of  a  Taluable  insect,  the  first  arttfioer  of  the  luxury  of 
natioas.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  censured,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans ;  and  Pliny, 
in  affected  though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the 
thirst  of  gain,  which  explores  the  last  confines  of  the  earth, 
for  the  pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked 
dmperies  and  transparent  matrons.^^  *  A  dress  which  showed 
the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  color  of  the  skin,  might  gratify 
ranity,  or  proYoke  desire ;  the  silks  which  had  been  closely 
woven  in  China  were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician 
women,  and  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser 
texture,  and  the  intermixtuve  of  linen  threads.^^  Two  hun* 
tired  years  afler  the  age  of  Pliny,  the  use  of  pure,  or  even  of 
maed  silks,  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the  opulent 
citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  familiar- 
ized  with  the  example  of  £lagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this 
effeminate  habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a 
man.  Aurelian  complained,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at 
Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold ;  but  the  supply  increased 
with  the  demand,  and  the  price  diminished  with  the  supply. 
If  accident  or  nxHiopoly  sometimes  raised  the  value  ev^i 
above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre 
and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled,  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  of 
that  extravagant  rate.^^    A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  dis- 

aus,  (1.  xliii.  p.  358,  edit.  Reimar,)  and  Pausanius,  (1.  vi.  p.  619,)  the 
fiist  who  describes,  however  strangely,  the  Seric  insect. 

^  Tain  longinquo  orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matrona  transluceat . .  * 
nt  denadet  foeminas  yestis,  (Plin.  vi.  20,  xi.  21.)  Varro  and  Publlus 
Srms  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  vitrea,  ventus  texilis,  and  nebula 
lii>ea,(Horat.  Sermon,  i.  2, 101,  with  th^  notes  of  Torrentiua  and  Dacier.J 

•*  On  the  texture,  colors,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  ana 
linen  garments  of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure 
researches  of  the  great  Salinasius,  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  127,  309,  310,  . 
339,  341,  342,  344,  388—391,  395,  513,)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most 
common  trades  of  Dijon  or  Leyden. 

•*  Flavius  Vojiiscus  in  Aurelian.  c.  45,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  224. 
See  Sabnasius  ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  392,  and  Plinian.  Exercitat.  in  Soli- 
num,  p.  694,  605.  The  Anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  25)  state  a  partial 
and  imperfect  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 


•  Gribbon  must  have  written  iraTUparent  draperies  and  naktd  matrona* 
Ihongh  gflwetimm  «ffii^t«d»  )m  »  aever  j&acouxate* — M» 
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eriminste  the  dress  of  comedkms  fiom  tbat  of  aenaliMs;  -aiid 
of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the  far  greater 
part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  They  were 
stiil  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  shell-fish  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, sumamed  the  silk-worm  of  the  sea  :  the  fine  wool 
or  hair  by  which  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the  rock 
is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use ;  and  a  robe 
obtained  from  the  same  singular  materials  was  the  gift  of  the 
Roman  emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.^ 
*  A  valuable  merchandise  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  land -carriage ;  and  the  caravans  traversed 
the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days 
from  the  Chinese  Ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  Silk  was 
immediately  delivered  to  the  Bomans  by  the  Persian  mer-" 
chants,^''  who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis ; 
but  this  trade,  which  in  the  intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed 
by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long 
wars  of  the  rival  monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly 
number  Sogdiana,  and  even  Serica,  among  the  provinces  of 
his  empire ;  but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus ; 
and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the 
river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the  white 
Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  that 
industrious  people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not 
extirpated  the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region 
which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Asia ;  the 
cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara  are  advantageously  seated 
for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions ;  and  their  mer- 
chants purchased  from  the  Chinese,®®  the  raw  or  manufac- 

^  Procopius  de  Edit.  L  iii.  c.  1.  These  pinjie*  de  mer  are  found  near 
Smyrna,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Minorca ;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  tkeir 
silk  was  presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

^  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  L  c.  20, 1.  ii.  c.  25 ;  Gothic.  L  iv.  c.  17.  Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire, 
Isidore  of  Charax  (in  Stathmis  Parthicis,  p.  7,  8,  in  Hudson,  Gee- 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  ii.)  has  marked  the  roads,  and  Ammianxis  Marcel- 
Imus  (L  xxiii.  c.  6,  p.  400)  has  enumerated  the  provinces.* 

••  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different 
periods  of  the  Chinese  history.  They  are  more  critically  distinguished 
py  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  part  i.  in  the  Tables,  part 
ii.  in  the  Geography.  M6moires  de  1' Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xxzii.  zxxvL  xliL  xliii.,)  who  discovers  the  gradual  progress  of  the 

«  See  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  I'ArmMiw,  t»L  ii  p.  41.  -*«  M. 
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tmed  ^k  Krfaieli  they  tnttpotled  into  FBraw  for  the  nto  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdiao 
oaravans  were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embavies  of  tri^ 
ntaiy  kingdoms,  and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold 
adventure  was  rewarded  wich  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  march  from  Samaroand  to  the  first  town  of 
Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  sixty,  eiohty,  or 
one  hundred  days :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  £ixartes 
they  entered  the  desert ;  and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless 
they  are  restrained  by  armies  and  garriscms,  have  always 
eomndered  the  citizen  and  the  trareller  as  the  objects  of  lawnil 
rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers,  and  the  tyrants  of 
Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  southern  load; 
they  traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the  streams 
of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  West.^* 
But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than 
toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom 
renewed,  and  the  only  European  who  has  paraed  that  unfre- 
quented  way,  apf^auds  his  own  diligence,  that,  in  nine  moodis 
after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  <^en  to  the  free  commu- 
nication of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to  the.  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China  were  subdued  and  civilized 
by  the  emperors  of  the  North ;  they  were  filled  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  flsra  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry-trees 
and  their  precious  inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  or   Phcenicians,  they  might  have  spread   their   dis- 

trath  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  Christian 
«ra.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connections  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  West;  hut  these  connections  ai« 
slight,  casual,  and  obscure  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion 
that  the  Seres  or  Sinae  possessed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own.» 
••  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindostan  may  be  investi- 
gated in  the  relations  of  Hackluyt  and  Theyenot,  t^e  ambassadors  of 
Sharokh,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  F^re  Greuber,  &c.  See  likewise 
Hanway's  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  345 — 357.  A  communication  through 
Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by  the  EngHah  soyereigns  of  BengiiSL 


•  An  abstract  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  modem  writers, 
Oosselin,  M'annert,  Lclewel,  Malte-Brun,  Heeren,  and  La  TreiUe.  on  the 
Berica  and  the  Thius  >f  the  ancients,  may  be  found  in  the  new  eoition  of 
Malte-Brnn.  toL  yi.  p.  968^  888.  -^  M. 
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eoveries avet the floathera liemispliere.  lam  onl ^putlifiad to 
examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distaift  voy- 
ages to  the  Fenian  Gulf,  or  the  Cape  of  Goed  Hope ;  hut 
their  ancestors  might  equal  the  labors  and  success  ai  the 
present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  navigation  mi^t  extend 
from  the  Isles  of  Japan  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillarci, 
i£  we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules.^® 
Without  losing  ^ght  of  land,  they  might  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annually  visited 
by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  pioductions,  the  manu- 
factures, and  even  the  artificers  of  China;  the  Island  of 
Sumatra  and  the  opposite  peninsula  are  faintly  delineated  ^^ 
as  the  regions  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  trading  <;itie9  named 
in  the  geo^aphy  of  Ptolemy  may  indieate,  that  this  wealth 
was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct  iaterv«d 
between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred  leagues  : 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  conducted  by  the 
flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds ;  and  the  ocean  might  he 
securely  traversed  in  squar^built  ships,  which,  instead  o€ 
iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  coooia- 
nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between 
two  hostile  princes;  one  of  whom  poasessed  the  moui^ns, 
the  elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other 
enjoyed  the  more  solid  riches  of  domestic  industry,  foreign 
trade,  and  the  capacious  harbor  of  Trinquemale,  which  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  East  and  West  In 
this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance  (as  it  was  computed) 
from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China, 
who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
sandal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  subjects  of  the 

w  For  the  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  to 
Ceylon,  see  Benaudot,  (on  Sie  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8 — 11, 
13—17,  141—167  0  Dampier,  (voL  ii.  p.  136 ;)  the  Hist.  Philosophiquo 
des  deux  Indes,  («om.  i.  p.  98,)  and  Hist.  G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  (torn. 
Yi.  p.  201.) 

'*  The  luiowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Arrian,  Marcian,  &c.,  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cope  Comorin,  is 
finely  illustrated  by  D'Anville,  (Antiquity  G6ographique  de  I'lnde, 
especially  p.  161—198.)  Jur  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  com- 
merce and  conquest ;  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  maps 
and  memoirs  of  Major  KenneL  If  he  extendi  the  sphere  of  his  inqui- 
lies  with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  will  suocee^ 
and  may  surpass,  tBe  first  of  modem  geogrn^Aen. 
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praat  king  exalted^  wMicMit  a  rivai,  has  power  and 
loence :  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded  their  Tantty  by 
oomparnig  bis  f>altry  coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor 
Anastastos,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in  an  Ethiopian  ship,  as  a 
simple  passenger.^ 

As  sUk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justiniao 
saw  with  concern  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and 
sea  the  monopoly  of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth 
of  his  subjects  was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies 
and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have  restored 
the  trade  of  Egjrpt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  and  the 
Roman  vessels  might  have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  sulk,  to 
the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China.  Justinian 
eml»aced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited  the  aid  (^ 
his  Christian  allies,  the  iEthiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had 
recently  acquired  the  arts  of  navigaticm,  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  the  seaport  of  Adulis,^  *  still  decorated  with  the  trophies 
of  a  Grecian  conqueror.  Along  the  African  coast,  they  pen- 
etrated to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aro- 
matics ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  competition,  in 
which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Persians  to  the  markets  of  India ;  and  the  empeior  submitted 
to  the  dkappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an 
unexpected  event.  The  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the 
Indians:  a  bishop  already  governed  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the   pepper-coast  of  Malabar;   a  church  was 

"  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny,  (vi.  24,)  Solinus,  (c.  53,)  and  Salmas. 
Plinianse  Exercitat.,  (p.  781,  782,)  and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  ofteir 
confound  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  deaoibtd 
by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes ;  yet  eyen  the  Christian  topographer  hss 
3zaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese trade  is  rare  and  etirious,  (1.  ii.  p.  138,  L  xL  p.  337,  338,  edit. 
Montfaucon.) 

"  8ee  Procopius,  Persic.  (1.  ii.  c.  20.)    Cosmas  affords  some  inter- 
esting knowledge  of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis,  (Topograph.  * 
Christ.  1.  ii.  p.  138,  140—143,)  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along 
the  African  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi,  (p.  138,  139,)  and  as  far  as 
Taprobane,  (1.  xi.  p.  339.) 


*  Mr.  Salt  obtained  information  of  considerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
near  ZuUa,  called  Azoole,  which  answers  to  the  position  of  Adulis.  Mr. 
Salt  was  prevented  by  illness,  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  he  sent,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  natires,  from  investigating  these  ruins :  of  their  existence  there 
I  no  doubt.    Salt's  2d  Journey,  p.  452. — M. 
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pkmted  in  Cejlon,  and  tbe  misBionarieft  piinnied  tlie  feoteteps 
of  commerce  to  the  extremities  of  Aisia.^^  Two  Persian 
monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  oily 
<^  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign  supier- 
stitions,  and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from  the  isle 
of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with 
a  curious  eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufao- 
tures  of  silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education 
(either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the 
labor  of  queensJ^  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impraG* 
ticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs 
a  numerous  progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a 
distant  climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  mote  power  ever 
the  Persian  monks  than  the  love  of  their  country :  after  a  long 
journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantino4)le,  imparted  their  project 
to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gi£b 
and  promises  of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince, 
&  campaign  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more 
deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labors  of  these  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce;  who  again  entered  China,  deceived 
a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk«worra  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the 
East.  Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatd[ied  at  the 
proper  season  by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung ;  the  worms  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves ;  they  lived  and  labored  in  a  fcH^ign 
climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propa- 
gate the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to  supply  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  rising  generations.  Experience  and  reflection 
corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  am- 
bassadors acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the 
Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,'^  in  which 


^*  See  the  Christian  missions  iii  India,  in  Oosmas,  (L  iii.  p.  178, 
179,  1.  xi.  p.  337,)  and  consult  Asscman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  (torn.  It. 
p.  413—548.) 

'*  The  invention,  majinfacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China, 
may  be  seen  in  Duhaldc,  (Description  Gen6ralc  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iL 
p.  165,  205 — 223.)  The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned 
Doth  for  quantity  and  quality. 

**•  Procopius,  (1.  viii.  Gothic,  iv.  c.  17.  Theophanes  Byzant.  apud 
Phot.  Cod.  Ixxxiv.  p.  38.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.p.  69.)  Pagi  (toxa. 
iL  p.  602)  assigns  to  the  year  552  this  memorable  importation.  Menux- 
der  (in  Excerpt.  Legat."p.  107)  mentions  the  adnuration  of  the  Sog> 
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hoUSk  fSmk  ani  Coo^ntitiople  Yaive  bdtti  vairpma^  hftlto 
'industry  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not  imensiMe  of  tho  bon* 
edits  of  olegant  luxury;  yet  i  reflect  with  some  pain,  tKat  If 
^w  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of  printing,  already 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menander  and  the 
entire  deeads  of  Livy  would  have  been  pet^tuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of  the  globo 
wigN  at  least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative 
scieiiee,  but  the  Christian  geogtaphy  was  forcibly  extracted 
-from  texts  of  Scnptote,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  the  surest 
^mptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  orthodox  faith  con* 
fined  the  habitable  wvrld  to  one  temperate  zOne,  itnd  repr^ 
sented  the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface,  four  hundred  days'  jour- 
ney in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encompassea  by  the 
ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.^ 
IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
times,  and  with  the  government.  Europe  was  overrun  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks :  the  poverty  of  the  West 
discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  East:  the 
popoduce  of  labor  was  coosmned  by  the  unprofitable  servanCb 
of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a  rapid  decrease 
was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  constitute 
the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated 
by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor 
accumulated  an  immense  treasure,  while  he  delivered  his 
people  from  the  most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.*    Their 

doites  ;  And  Theophylact  Simocatta  (L  yii.  c.  9)  darkly  represents  the 
two  zival  kingdoms  in  {China)  the  country  of  silk. 

^  Cosmas,  suraamed  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  per- 
formed his  voyage  about  the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  be* 
tween  535,  and  547,  Christian  Topogra;^j»  (Montfaucon,  Preefat.  o.L,) 
in  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opuuon,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe ; 
«ad  Photius  had  read  this  work,  (Cod.  xxxvL  p.  9,  10,)  whicA  ^• 
plays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  lu^sohAilV; 
the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Greek  by 
Helchisedec  TheTenot*  (Relations  Curieuses,  part  L,)  and  the  whole 
ia  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  bv  P^re  Montfaucon,  (Norm 
CoUectio  Patrum,  Paris,  1707,  2  vols,  in  icd.,  torn.  IL  p.  113— >346.) 
But  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  not  discovering  the 
Kestorian  heresy  of  Oosmas,*  which  has  been  detected  by  La  Cro^ 
(Chzistiamsme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40 — 56.)  .   ^ 


^  *  See  th«  oharaoter  of  Aawtasius  in  Joanaes  Lydus  de  MagiitMtibM. 
Iiti.ci5,46,i^.2a(^-.a32.    His  economy  is  there  said  to  haf  degeatl*tK 
into  parsimony.    He  is  accused  of^aving  taken  away  tke  )iPfyin#  of  Wtm 
VOL.   TV,  7 
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giatkiiiB  MUYefBally  appkoded  tiie  abolidottof  thbipM-^ 
ajfiiotimit  a  peraooal  tril>ute  (w  the  industTy  of  ^  poor,?^  but 
IBiore  intolerable^  as  it  shcmld  seem,  in  the  fonn  than  in  the 
mibetance,  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edesaa  paid  only  one 
^ndred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which  was  colleeted  in 
lour  years-  from  ten  thousand  artificevB J^  Yet  siidi  was  the 
parsimony  which  supported  this  liberal  disposition,  that,  in  a 
feign  of  twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  fraro  bis  amuial 
revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  thirteen  millions  eterlkig,  or 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thoosaiid  pounds  of  goid.^    Hia 

^  £yagdu8  (L  ii.  c.  39,  40)  is  minute  aad  gratsful,  bvtt  angr^  with 
JSos&mus  for  caLunmiatin^  the  great  Constaiitine.  In  poUectiog  all 
'^e  bonds  and  records  en  the  tax,  the  humanity  of  Anastasius  was 
diligent  and  artfal :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute 
^heir  daughters,  (Zosim.  Hist.  L  iL  c.  88,  p^  16S,  166,  lipriso^  1784.) 
^motheus  of  Oasa  chose  such  an  erant  for  the  auljjeet  o€  a  tragedy, 
($uidas»  tqm.  iii.  p.  47^,)  which  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  taau 
(Cedrenus,  p.  35,)  —  a  happy  instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the  use  of 
the  theatre.      . 

^  See  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Bibliotiieca  Orientalis  of  Assemaa, 
Opia*  i«  P*  268.)  This  capitation  tax  is  aligMly  mentioned  in  <te 
Chronicle  of  Edeasa. 

^  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  19)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the 


an4  payment  of  the  troops  from  the  mnnieipal  authorities  (the  <  .  .  -  - 
ate)  m  the  Eastern  cities,  and  intrusted  it  to  an  extortionate  officer  named 
Mannua.  But  he  admits  that  the  imperial  rerenue  was  enormously  in- 
oceased  by  this  measure.  A  stotue  of  iron  had  been  erected  to  Auaataaiw 
in  the  Hippodrome,  on  which  appeared  one  morning  this  pasquinade:— 

Znfaafifty,  &t  X^*^  (ootrav,)  Anfuripav  (iroXAiv,  Antk.), 

'H  («!(,  Allth.)  ndvra  ABtipu  c^  ^tXmm^wtfnh 
Ttlrova  H  :^Ki\Xtii  iXofjv  dviOivro  Xdpvfidiv, 
"Aypiov  itfirjerriiv  tovtoy  * Kvcurrdaiov. 

This  epigram  is  also  fbund  in  the  Anthology.  Jacobs,  vol.  !▼.  p.  10^ 
with  seme  better  readings. 

lliit  iron  ttato*  meetly  do  we  place 
'  To  thee,  worU-wasting  kief,  lluui  hnm  m&n  bese ; 

For  all  the  death,  the  penury,  faniMe,  woe. 

That  from  thy  wide-destroying  avarice  flow. 

Thia  fall  Charybdis,  Seylld,  near  to  thee, 

Thia  Aeroe  devoaring  Aoaataaioa,  aee ; 

And  tremble,  Seylla !  on  thee,  too,  bit  greed. 

Coining  thy  brazen  deity,  may  feed. 

But  Lydos,  with  no  uncommon  inconsistency  in  such  writesa,  pirooeeda 
te  pain'  the  character  of  Anastasius  as  endowed  with  almost  erery  rfartue, 
Ml  eseeptiag  the  utmost  liberality.  He  was  only  prevented  vw  death 
imm  >^^|*|L^  subtects  altogetiser  from  the  capitation  tax,  whioh  he 
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ajBM^le- waft  neglaeted,  aad  lug  titeamm  wm  -abufte^i  bf  the 
'  nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  ea- 
hausted  by  alms  and  buiidings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  igoo* 
minioas  treaties.  His  revenues  were  Ibuad  iaadeqiMte  to  his 
expenses.  Every  art  was  tried  to  extort  from  the  people  the 
gold  and  silver  which  Be  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  from 
Persia  to  France :  ^^  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes, 
or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  of 
splendor  and  poverty  ;  he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden 
treasureb,^^  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  payment  of 
his  debts.^  Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity :  but  public  discontent  is 
credulous ;  private  malice  is  bold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will 
peruse  with  a  suspicious  eye  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Pr(^ 
copius«  The  secret  historian  represents  only  the  vices  of 
Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent 
pencil.  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst  motives  ; 
error  is  confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws 
with  abuses ;  the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously 
applied  as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years ; 
the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  his 
officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
subjects ;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earth- 
quakes, and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the 
daemons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Jus- 
tinian.®* 

treasTurers  themselres.  Tiberias  bad  videa  ter  millie»  ;  but  iar  difEiBr- 
eat  was  his  empire  £rom  that  of  Anastasios. 

">  £vagiiu8»  (L  It.  c  30,)  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and 
well  informed ;  and  Zonaraa,  (L  xiv.  c.  61,)  in  the  xiith  centnry,  had 
read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice :  yet  their  colors  are 
almost  as  black  as  those  of  tl^e  anecdotes. 

^  Procoplus  (Anecdot.  c.  30)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the 
times.  The  death  of  Justlniant  says  the  secret  historiana'  will^ezpoac 
his  wealth  or  poverty. 

">  See  Corippus  de  Laudlbus  Justini  Aug.  1.  iL  260,  &c.»  384,  &c 

**  Plorima  tuot  viro  nimlam  nef  l«ct«  paranti, 
Unds  tot  ezhaiuttti  oootmxtt  debita  flaeiu.*' 

Centenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the  Hippodrome 

"  DebitA  persolvit,  fenitprit  ctttta  i«cepit." 

•*  The  Anecdotes  (c.  11—14,  18,  20—30)  wipply  many  &ct8  vnl 
more  complaints.*  . 

•  The  work  of  Lvdus  de  Magistratibas  (published  by  HaSe  at  Pftr'it. 
1812,  and  imprinted  m  the  new  edition  of  the  ^santine  <histoiriansi)'''«as 
wyitten  during  ths  reign  of  Justinian.    This  work  «C  i^diu  throwins 
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After  ib\n  jtwckvtdon^l  shall  briefly  tetafe  ^e  anecdotes 
-ti  avaricQ  and  rapine  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Jtmtin- 
ian  was  so  proAi^  that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  HieciTil 
>and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble  mnk  and  a  moderate 
stipend ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence 
and  repose ;  the  annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  hon- 
orable class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  domestic  economy  was 
deplored  by  the  renal  or  indigent  courtiers  as  the  last  outrage 
on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  posts,  the  salaries  of 
physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects  of 
more  general  concern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain, 
that  he  usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even  the  soldiem 
were'  injured  ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  that 
they  were  injured  with  impunity.     The  emperor  refused,  at 

great  light  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  but  gives 
-some  curious  details  of  the  changes  and  retrenchments  in  the  offices  of 
'«tate„  which  took  place  at  this  time.  The  personal  history  of  the  author, 
with  the  account  of  his  early  and  mpid  advancement,  and  the  emoluments 
of  the  posts  which  he  successively  held,  with  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  he  expresees,  at  finding  himself,  at  the  height  of  his  ambition,  in 
an  unpaid  place,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  statement.  Gibbon  has 
before,  c.  iv.  u.  45,  and  c.  xvii.  n.  112,  traced  the  progress  of  a  Koman 
eitizen  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  under  the  empire;  the  steps  by 
which  Lydus  reached  his  humbler  eminence  may  likewise  throw  light  on 
the  civil  service  at  this  period.  He  was  first  received  into  the  office  of  the 
Prsetorian  prefect ;  became  a  notary  in  that  office,  and  made  in  one  year 
KWO  golden  solidi,  and  that  without  Qxtortion.  '  His  place  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  relatives  obtained  him  a  wife  with  400  pounds  Of  gold  for  h^ 
d<wry.  He  became  chief  chartularius,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  twenty- 
four  solidi,  and  considerable  emoluments  for  all  the  tarious  servi(»s  which 
lie  performed.  He.-rose  to  an.  Augustalis,  and  finally  to  the  dignity  of  CW- 
niculus,  the  highest,  and  at  one  time  the  most  l^c^ative  office  in  the  de- 
partment. But  the  Praetorian  prajfect  had  gradually  been  deprived  of  his 
powers  and  his  honors.  He  lost  the  superintendence  of  the  supply  and 
manufacture  of  arms ;  the  uncontrolled  charge  Of  the  public  posts ;  the 
levying  of  the  troops  ;  the  command  of  the  army  in  war  when  the  emperors 
ceased  nominally  to  command  in  person,  but  reallv  through  the  Pnetdnan 
priefect ;  that  of  the  household  troops,  which  £ell  to  the  magister  aulaa. 
At  length  the  office  was  so  completely  stripped  of  its  power,  as  to  be  vir- 
tually abolished,  (see  de  Masist.  1.  iii.  c.  40,  p.  220,  &e.)  This  diminution 
of  the  office  of  the  prajffect  destroyed  the  emoluments  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  and  Lydus  not  only  drew  no  revenue  from  his  dignity,  but  ex- 
pended upon  it  all  the  gains  of  his  former  services. 

Lydus  gravely  refers  this  calamitous,  and,  as  he  considers  it,  fatal  dci> 
radation  of  the  Prstorian  office  to  the  alteration  in  the  style  of  the  offieua 
docoments  from  Latin  to  Greek;  and  refers  to  a  prophecy  of-  a  (Seitain 
'Fonteius,  which  connected  the  min  of  the  Roman  empire  with  its  abandon* 
Ment  of  its  langnage.  L^dos  cl  iefly  owed  his  proanotion  to  hie.kAowWdgc 
•f  Latin  1  -»  M. 
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tli0  letttin  of  each  fifUi  year,  the  oastomaiy  dftimtire  of  five 
pieces  of  gold,  reduoed  his  vetefans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
sufiered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  awaj  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and 
F&twEL,  11.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always 
remitted,  in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign,  the 
arrears  of  the  public  tribute,  and  they  dexterously  assumed 
the  merit  of  resigning  those  claims  which  it  was  impracticable 
to  enforce.  ^^  Justinian,  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has 
never  granted  a  similar  indulgence ;  and  many  of  his  subjects 
have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  ii 
kisufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury.  To  the 
cities  which  had  suffered  by  hostile  inroads  Anastasius  prom« 
ised  a  general  exemption  of  seven  years :  the  provinces  of 
Justinian  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the- 
Huns  and  Sclavonians ;  Irat  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensa- 
tion of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  places  which 
were  actually  taken  by  the  enemy.''  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  secret  historian,  who  expressly  denies  that  any  mduU 
geace  was  granted  to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samari- 
tans ;  a  false  and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic 
record  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries  of  gold 
(fifty-two  thousand  pounds)  <^tained  for  that  desolate  prov* 
ince  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabas.^  III.  Procopius  has 
not  condescended  to  explain  the  system  of  taxation,  which, 
fell  like  a  hailstorm  upon  the  land,  like  a  devouring  pesti- 
lence  on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  aceom- 
pltces  nji  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian  alone  the 
ancient  though  rigorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district  should 
be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  ot 
property  of  individuals.  The  Annona,  or  supply  of  com  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  capitsd,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary 
eicaction,  which  exceeded,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and  his  distress  was  aggravated  by  ) 
the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  expense 
and  labor  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an 
extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia :  but  the  proprietors,  after 
a  wearisome  journey  and  a  perilous  navigation,  received  so. 


*  One  to  Scythopolis,  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve 
for  the  rest  of  the  province.    Aleman.  (p.  59)  honestly  produces  this 
fact  from  a  MS.  life  of  St.  Sabas,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  YatLcaa 
librsry,  and  since  published  by  Cotsleiaas. 
7« 
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iiiadQ(i{uate  a  <5ompeination,  that  tkay  wdiild  kave  chosen  dib 
alternative  of  detivering  both  the  com  and  price  at  the  door* 
of  their  granaries.  These  precautions  might  indicate  a  ten« 
der  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  capital ;  yet  Constenti'* 
nople  did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian. 
Till  his  reign,  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  an<i  Hellespont 
were  open  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohib* 
ked  except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service  of  the 
Barbarians.  At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  pnstor  wan 
■tationed,  the  minister  of  Imperial  avarice ;  heavy  eustoraa 
were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their  merchandise ;  the 
oppression  was  retaliated  on  the  helpless  consumer ;  the  poor 
were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price 
of  the  market ;  and  a  pec^le^  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  water  and  bread.®^  The  aerial  tribute,  without 
a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor 
accepted  from  his  Praetorian  prsefect ;  and  the  means'of  pay* 
ment  were  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  ma- 
gistrate. IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the 
privilege  of  .nionopoKes,^  which  checked  the  fair  competition 
of  industry,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain, 
imposed  an  arbitrary  burden  on  the  wants  and  luxuiy  of  the 
subject.  **As  soon"  (I  transcribe  the  Anecdotes)  **as  the 
exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial  treasurer, 
a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  T3nre  and  Berytus,  was 
reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger, 
or  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  province 
might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  but  in  this 
example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially  overlooked  the  inesti* 
mable  and  lasting  benefit  which  the  empire  received  from- 
the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one  seventh  to  the 
ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be  interpreted  with  the 
same   candor ;    and   the  alteration,  which  might  be  wise, 

■•  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  232)  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and 
ZtmBit6B  (1.  xiv.  p.  63)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  his  ser- 
vants, stole  from  the  aqueducts. 


*  Hullman  (Geschichte  des  Byzantinischen  Handels,  p.  15)  shows  that 
the  despotism  of  the  government  i^as  aggravated  by  the  unchecked  rapa- 
city of  the  officers.  This  state  monopoly,  even  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  was 
In  force  at  the  time  of  the  first  crasade. — tf. 
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iffeus  to  have  bem  innoceiit ;  mee  Im  oeitiier  alloyed  te 
paritjT^  nor  enhanced  the  ▼alue,  of  the  gokl  coin^^  the  legd 
meesare  of  pubiic  and  private  payments.  Y.  The  ample 
jariadiction  required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  aeeom* 
{^h  their  engagements  might  be  placed  in  an  odious  light, 
as  if  they  had  purchased  from  ^e  emperor  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  a  mora  direct  sale  df 
honors  and  offices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  per- 
mission, or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Jastmian  and 
Theodora.  The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favor,  were 
disregarded,  and  it  was  almost  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
bold  adventurer,  who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magiBi> 
trate,  should  find  a  rich  compensation  for  infamy,  lak>r, 
danger,  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the  heavy 
interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and  mischief 
of  Ma  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened  the  slumberiaff 
virtue  of  Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of 
oaths  ^  and  penahies,  to  guard  the  integrity  of  his  govern- 
ment :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  perjury,  his  rigorous  edict 
was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously  abused  her  tri« 
umph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The  testament 
of  Eulalius,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his 
sole  heir,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  discharge  • 
>  Ihs  debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a  &• 
cent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage, 
with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid  for- 
tune of  Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  inven* 
tory  of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  triding  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in 
Grecian  history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  honorable 
part  prescribed  for  his  imitation.  He  checked  the  selfish 
murmurs  of  the  treasury,  applauded  ihe  confidence  of  his 
friend,  discharged  the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three 

*7  For  an  aureus,  one  sixth  of  an  ounee  of  g^ld,  instead  of  210*  ho 
gave  no  more  than  180  foUes,  or  ounces  of  copper.  A  disproportion 
of  the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  must  haye  soon  produced  a  scar- 
city of  small  money.  In  England  twdoe  pence  in  copper  would  sell 
for  no  more  than  tevmi  pence,  (Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of 
Kations,  voL  L  p.  49.)  For  Justinian's  gold  coin,  see  Evagrius,  (L  iv, 
e.30.) 

^  The  oath  is  eonceired  in  the  most  formidable  words,  (NoveU. 
viii.  tit.  3.)  The  defaulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  quiequidhabent 
telorum  armamentaria  cosU :  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Giast^ 
Ihs  tiamor  of  Cain^  &c.»  besides  all  temporal  paina.  •     . 
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vkgiibi^ttoder  the  eye  of  the  enipims  Thfodbra,  aUd  6mM$d^ 
the  marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  teodemess  of 
their  father.^  The  huinauity  of  a  prince  (for  princes  caoftoi 
be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some  pmise ;  yet  even  in  this  ae4 
of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  inveterate  custom  of  supplant- 
ing the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the 
roign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by  emiueat 
names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither  widows  nor  orphans 
were  spared ;  and  the  art  of  soliciting,  or  extorting,  or  sup* 
posing  testaments,  was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of - 
the  palace.  This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the 
security  of  private  life ;  and  the  monarch  who  has  indulged 
an  appetite  for  gain,  will  soon  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the 
moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of 
guilty  and  to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of  inheritance^  to  the 
power  of  confiscation.  VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  . 
philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of 
Pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  tjbe 
sectaries  alone,  who  became  the  victims  of  his  orthodox 
avarice.*^ 

Dishonor  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of 
Justinian  ;  but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit^ 
\vas  intercepted  by  the  ministei's,  who  were  seldom  promoted 
for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their  talents.91 
The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  qusestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed 
in. the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  economy  of  the 
East  was  subordinate  to  the  Preetorian  pnefect,  and  Procopius 
has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait  which  he  exposes  in 
his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia.®^*      His    knowledge   was    not    borrowed    from  the 

**  A  Bimilar  or  more  generous  act  of  frieudship  is  related  by  Lucian 
of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth,  (in  Toxare,  c.  22,  j>3,  torn.  ii.  p.  530.)  and 
the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious,  though  feeble,  comedy  of  Fon* 
tenelle. 

^  John  Malala,  torn.  U.  p.  101,  102,  163. 

•'  One  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquake  —  doubtless 
a  judgment !  The  complaints  and  clamors  of  the  people  in  Agathias 
(1.  V.  p.   146,  147)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.    The  aliena 

yecunia  reddenda  of  Corippus  (1.  ii.  381,  &c.)  is  not  very  honorable  to 
ustinan's  memory. 
^  See  the  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadoda  in  Proeopioa, 


'•  This  riew,  particularly  of  the  cruelty  of  John  of  Cappadocia,  Is  con* 
inoud  Iff  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Lydus,  who  was  ia  the  office  df  th* 
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aehooh,^  asd  hk  ityde  was  sovcelj  kgiUe;  but  ha  ea-^ 
celled  in  the  ]K>wecB  of  native  genius,  to  siuogest  <he  wiaaet 
coiioeela,  and  to  find  expedients  in  the  most  desperate  sitiia* 
tions.  The  corruption  of  his  heart  was  equal  to  the  rigor  of 
his  understanding.  Although  he  was  suspected  of  OMgic  and 
Pagan  sapeistition,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the  fear  of  God 
or  the  reproaches  of  man;  and  his  aspiring  fortune  was 
raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions, 
the  ruins  of  cities^  and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From 
the  dawn  of  light  to  the  moment  of  dinner,  he  assidnousif 
labored  to  enrich  his  master  and  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  Homan  yroarld ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
sensual  and  obscene  pleasures,*  and  the  silent  houn  of  the 
night  were  interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice 
of  an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  recommend* 
ed  him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justinian :  the  emperor 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury  of  the  people  ;  his  victory 
was  displayed  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy  ; 
and  they  felt  above  ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  admiais*: 
txation,  that  he  was  stimulated  by  reveaf^y  rather  than  in* 
structed  by  misfortime.  Their  murmurs  served  only  to  for* 
tky  the  resolution  of  Justinian ;  but  the  prsefect,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  favor,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Theodora,  die* 
dained  a  power  before  which  every  knee  was  bent,  and 
attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  emperor 
and  his  beloved  consort  Even  Theodora  herself  was  con- 
strained  to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favorable  moment,  and,  by  an 
lotful  conspiracy,  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the  aoecm* 
plice  of  hii3  own  destruction.t     At  a  time  when  Belisarius, 


(Persic,  L  i.  c  24,  25, 1,  ii.  c.  30.  YaudaL  L  L  c.  13.  Anecdot.  e.  2, 17« 
22.)  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a  mortal  woiuid 
to  the  reputation  of  the  prsefect. 

**  Od  ^uq  olio  «t;^«ir  i(  yqaftfitni^mv  ^txAv  fuadir,  9ri  pi^  y^oftpunm^ 
Mai  vavxa  xaxa  xtixmg  /|>«lit^a<  •—  a  HMTCible  exprewion. 


pnefeet,  and  eye-witneca  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  his  command  on  the 
miserable  debtors,  or  supposed  debtors,  of  the  state.  He  mentions  one 
horrible  instance  of  a  respectable  old  man,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  who,  beinv  suspected  of  possessing  money,  was  hung  »p  by 
the  hands  till  he  was  dead.    Lydus  de  Magist.  lib.  iii.  c.  57,  p.  254.  — M. 

*  Joannes  Lydus  is  diffuse  on  this  subject,  lib.  iii.  c.  65,  p.  268.  Bat  tht 
indignant  rirtue  of  Lydus  seems  greatly  stimulated  hf  the  lose  of  Ms 
•ffieml  fees,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  innovations  of  the  minister. «- BL 

t  Aecormng  to  Lydns,  Theodora  disclosed  the  erimet  and  unpopularity 
of  the  nunister  to  Jastiniaa,  but  the  emperor  ha4  not  the  e«mfft  ts- 
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milest  he  had  been  a  hero,  must  -have  fthdwo. himself  a  reheU 
hie  wife  Antooina^  who  enjoyed  the  secret  c<»ifidence  of  the 
empress,  communicated  his  feigned  discontent  to  Euphemia 
the  daughter  of  the  prefect ;  Ihe  credulous  vii^in  imparted 
to  her  father  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who  might 
have  known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises^  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  tieasonable,  interview  with 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and 
eunuchs  had  been  posted  by  the  command  of  Theodora  ; 
they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize  or  to  punish  the 
guilty  minister :  he  was  saved  by  the. fidelity  of  his  attend* 
ants  ;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who 
had  privately  warned  him  of  hb  danger,  he  pusillanunousiy- 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  favorite  of  Jua« 
tinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tran* 
qjoUlity  ;  the  conversion  of  a  prsefect  into  a  priest  extinguished 
his  ambitious  hopes :  but  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  aUe* 
vjated  his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of  Cysi* 
oils  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  revenge : 
could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora ;  the 
murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  ^ 
decent  pretence;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actiona 
had  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a 
arime  of  which  he  was  izmocent.  A  great  minister,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  honors  of  consul  and  patrician^  waa 
ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  malefactors  ;  a  tat* 
tered  cloak  wsts  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes ;  he  waa 
transported  in  a.  bark  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  at  Anti-i 
Qepolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  prcefect  of  the  East  begged 
his  bread  through  the  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name. 
During  an  exile  of  seven  years,  his  life  was  protracted  and 
threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  Theodora  ;  and  when 
her  death  permitted  the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant  whom  he 
bad  abandc»ied  with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  pro- 
fession. His  successors  c<mvinced  the  subjects  of  Justinian, 
that  the  arts  of  oppression  might  still  foe  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  industry  ;  the  frauds  of  a  Syrian  banker  were  intro- 


_  e,  and  was  unable  to  replace,  a  servant,  under  whom  his  finances 
seemed  to  prosper.  He  attributes  the  sedition  and  conflagration  called  the 
viKa  (mq  p.  62)  to  the  popular  resentment  against  the  tyranny  of  John, 
libk  iu.  0.  70«  p.  273,  Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  gap  in  his  work  juet  at 
tkisj^«od.~:M. 
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iheed  into  the  administifation  of  the  finances ;  and  tlie  exnn* 

pie  of  the  pnefect  was  diligently  copied  by  the  quiestor,  the 
pui^  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and- 
the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.^ 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  wiUi  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  his  people ;  but  those  stately  structures  ap- 
peared  to  announce  the  pro^^enty  of  the  empire,  and  actually 
di^layed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  arts  which  depend  on  mathematical  science 
and  mechanical  power,  were  cultivated  under  the  patronage 
of  the  emperors ;  the  fame  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by 
Proclus  and  Anthemius ;  and  if  their  miracks  had  been  re* 
lated  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlarge  the: 
speculations,  instead  of  exciting  the  distrust,  of  philosbphers* 
A  tzadition  has  prevailed,  that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  by  the  burning-glasses  of 
Archimedes ;  ^^  and  it  is  asserted,  that  a  sinular  expedient 
was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his  benefactor  Anaa-i 
tasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.^  A  machine 
was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  a  hexwgcm 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller -and  movabla. 
polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  san ; 
and  a  consuming  flame  was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps, 
of  two  hundred  feet.^^    The  truth  of  these  two  extmordinarjr 

••  The  clironology  of  Frocopius  is  loose  and  obscure  ;  but  with  the 
aid  of  Pagi  I  can  discern  that  John  was  appointed  Praetorian  pncfec* 
of  the  East  in  the  year  630  —  that  he  was  removed  in  January,  532  — : 
restored  before  Juiie,  633  —  banished  in  641 —  and  recalled  betweeii 
June,  548,  and  April  1,  649.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97)  gives  the  list  of  his 
ten  successors  —  a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign.* 

•*  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Ilippia,  c.  2)  and 
Galen  (1.  iiL  de  Temperamentis,  torn.  i.  p.  81,  edit.  Basil.)  in  the 
second  century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  positively  affirmed 
by  Zonaras,  (1.  ix.  p.  424,)  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassius,  by  Tzetzes, 
(Chiliad  ii.  119,  &c  ,)  Eustathius,  (ad  Iliad.  E.  p.  338,)  and  the  scho- 
liast of  Lucian.  See  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grec.  1.  iii.  c.  22,  torn.  ii. 
p.  651,  552,)  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these 
quotations. 

••  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  65)  affirms  the  feet,  without  quoting  any  evi- 
dence. 

^^  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning- glasses,  which  he 
had  read,  perhaps,  vnXh  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  cA 


*  Lydus  giTes  a  high  character  of  Phooa««  hU  saooessor,  torn.  ui.  o.  75| ' 


P.2B8. 
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feeti  is  imralidated  by  the  silenee  of  die  most  aodiefltie  birto* 
rmas ;  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  in 
fbe  attack  or  defence  of  places.^  Yet  the  admirable  experi^ 
ments  of  a  French  philosopher^  have  demonstrated  the  pos* 
^ility  of  such  a  mirror ;  and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more 
disposed  to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  . 
antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle 
-fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist  According  to  another  stoiy, 
Proclus  appKed  sulphur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic 
fleet ;  1^  in  a  modem  imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is 
instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
suspicion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  An- 
themius.A«i  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who 
were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions  by  merit 
and  success.  Olympius  excelled  in  the  knowledge  and  prac* 
tice  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence.  Dioscorus  and  Alexander 
became  learned  physicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former  was 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more 
ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Rome. 
The  fame  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius 
the  mathematician  and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the  em* 
peror  Justinian,  who  invited  them  to  Constantinople ;  and 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools 
of  eloquence,  the  other  filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with 
more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art.  In  a  trifling  dispute  rela* 
tive  to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he 
had  been  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  oi  his  neighbor  Zeno  ; 

Ant^emiiis.  Tliat  treatise,  neoi  TruQuivzotr  f/r^jrarr,fiurixir,  lias  been  lately 
published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuys,  a  scholar  and  a 
mathematician,  (M^moires  de  1* Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xlii* 
!>.  392—461.) 

*  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch* 
livy ;  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinus  and  all 
the  contemporaries  of  the  vith  century. 

••  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetzes  or  Anthemius,  the 
immortal  Buffon  imagined  and  executed  a  set  of  biiming-glasses,  with 
which  he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  feet,  (Supple- 
ment a  rilist.  Naturelle,  tom.  L  399—483,  quarto  edition.)  What  mira- 
cles would  not  his  genius  have  performed  for  the  public  service,  with 
royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or  Syracuse  ? 

"**  Jcrfin  Malala  (torn,  ii.  p.  120—124)  relates  the  iact ;  but  he  seems 
to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Marinus. 

*"*.  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  149—162.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an 
architect  is  loudly  praised  by  Procopius  (de  Edif.  L  L  c.  1)  and  Paulua 
BUtotiariMa,  (part  L  184^  fte.) 
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hot  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn*  113^  the^inniteir  of  nm* 
elnmcS)  whose  malicious,  thoogfa  harmless,  stratagems  aw 
darkly  represented  by  the  ignorance  of  Agathias.  Id  a 
lower  room,  Anthemius  arranged  several  vessels  or  ealdron* 
of  water, 'eaah  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially 
conveyed  among  the  joists  and  raAers  of  the  ad^cent  buitd« 
iog.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  caldron  ;  the  eteam  of 
the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tabes ;  the  house  was 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  in* 
habitants  might  wonder  that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  tba 
earthquake  which  they  had  felt.  At  another  time,  the  friends 
of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable 
li^t  which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrois 
of  Anthemius  ;  they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he 
pioduced  from  the  collision  of  certain  minute  and  sonorous 
particles  ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the  senatev 
that  a  mere  mortal  must  3rield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonisV 
who  diook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imi* 
taled  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  gemos 
of  Anthemius,  and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was 
excited  and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose  taste  for  aichitsc^ 
ture  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion. 
His  favorite  architects  submitted  their  designs  and  difficulties, 
to  Justinian,  and  discreetly  ccHifessed  how  much  their  labori* 
ous  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or 
celestial  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign, 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.^^ 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder 
of  Constantinople  to  St.  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had 
been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  ;  after  the  exile  of  John  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  during  the  Nika  of  the  blue  and  green  fao* 
tions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult  subside,  than  the  Christian 
populace  deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness;  but  they  might 
have  rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  gfory 
of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was  strenu- 

■***  See  Procopius,  (de  EdificUs,  1.  L  c.  1,  2,  L  ii.  c.  3.)  He  r^tes  a 
coincidence  of  dreams,  which  supposes  some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his 
vcMteet.  They  both  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  for  stopping  an 
inundation  at  Dara.  A  stone  quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  reyealea  to 
the  emperor,  (1.  y.  c.  6  :)  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual 
custody  of  St.  Sophia, -(Ammym.  da  Aatiq.  C.  P.  L  iv.  p.  70.) 
VOL.    IV,  8 
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oosly  uBd0itaken  by  the  piety  >  of  Ju^mieiu^^  The  tuIm 
were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and 
as  it  required  the  consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  (hey 
obtained  the  most^exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires  and 
timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch.  Anthemsus  formed  the 
design,  and  his  genius  directed  the  hands  of  ten  thousand 
workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never 
delayed  beyond  the  evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in 
a  linen  tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and 
encouraged  their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal,  and 
his- rewards.  The  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  conse- 
crated by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten 
days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
festival  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity,  ^^  Glory  be 
to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great 
a  work  ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon !  ^'  ^^  But  the 
pride  of  the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed, 
was  humbled  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern 
part  of  the  dome.  Its  splendor  was  again  restored  by  the  per* 
severance  of  the  same  prince ;  and  in  the  thirty >sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a 

**  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  modems  who  have  celebrated 
tike  edifice  of  St.  Sophia,  I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  1.  Four  ori- 
ginal spectators  and  historians :  Procopius,  (de  Edific.  h  i.  c.  1,)  Aga« 
thias,  (L  v.p.  152, 163,)  Paul  Silentiarius,  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexame- 
ters, and  catcQm  Anns  Comnen.  Alexiad.,)  and  £vagrlus«  (1.  iv.  c.  31.) 
2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period :  George  Codinus,  (de  Ori- 
gin. C.  P.  p.  64 — 74,)  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Banduri,  (Imp. 
Orient,  tom.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  65 — 80.)  3.  The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian, 
Ducange,  (Comment,  ad  Paul  Silentiar.  p.  525 — 598,  andC.  P.  Christ. 
1.  iii»  !>•  5 — 78.)  4.  Two  French  travellers — the  one,  Peter  Gyllius^ 
(de  Topoffraph.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  4,)  in  the  xvith ;  the  other,  Grelot, 
(Voyage  de  C.  P.  p.  95—164,  Paris,  1680,  in  4to. :)  he  has  given  plans, 
prospects,  and  inside  views  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  his  plans,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  appear  more  correet  than  those  of  Ducange.  I  .have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot :  but  as  no  ChristiAn  can 
now  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared 
with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  Oriental  Geographer.  | 

^^*  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticos,  &o.|* 
but  the  proper  structure  of  the  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  takt 
the  Bg^rptian  or  Hebrew  cubic  at  22  inches)  than  55  feet  in  height^ 
36}  in  breadth,  and  110  in  length  —  a  small  parish  church,  says  Pti« 
deaux,  (Connection,  vol.  1.  p.  144,  folio ;)  but  few  lanctuaries  coal4 
be  valued  at  four  or  five  millionfl  sterling  !  *  . 


•  Hist,  of  Jewi,tol.  i.  p.  257.— M. 
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leoiple,  wlaeh  res^tes,  pi^  b^elve  cMtnrim,  a  fltately  iDomK 

meat  of  his  fame.  The  architecture  of  St  Sophia,  which  m 
now  converted  into  ike  principal  inoech«  has  been  imitated  bj 
the  Turkish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  ccmtinues  to* 
excite  the  fond  admiration  (^  the  Greeks,  and  the  more 
rational  curiosity  of  European  travellers.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  disappointed  by  an  irregular  prospect  of  half** 
domes  and  shelving  roofs :  the  western  front,  the  prinoipal 
approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificeaoe ;  and 
tbe  scale  of  dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed  by  ser- 
eral  of  the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the  architect  who  fiist 
erected  an  aerial  cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  piaise  of  bold 
design  and  skilful  execution.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  iilu* 
mioated  by  four-and-twenty  windows,  is  fonned  with  so  smali 
a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one  sixth  of  its  diam* 
eter.;  ^e  measure  of  that  diameter  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre,  where  a  cresci^t  has  sup*- 
planted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  ciicto 
which  encompasses  the  dome,  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong 
arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  supported  by  four  maai^ 
piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted,  on  the  northern  and  southera 
sides,  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  A  Greek  cra«, 
ioscribcMi  in  a  quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the  edifice ; 
the  eltact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for  the  extreme. 
length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east,  to  the  nine  western 
doors,  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  from  thence  into  the 
narthex  or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the  humble : 
station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the-  ehorch  - 
was  filled  by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two 
sexes  were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  devotion  of  the 
women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balus- 
trade, terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperof  : 
and  the  patriarch,  divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the 
space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the  ' 
clergy  and  singers.  Tne  altar  itself,  a  name  wh>ch  insensi* . 
hly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  was  placed  in  the  east-  . 
era  recess,  artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder  ♦  * 
and  this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous  build- « 
hvgs,  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  pu«  . 
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ymtUb  086  of  the  eec1<3daMiieal  mtnimers.  The  memoiy  of  pMI 
calamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a  wise  resolution^  that  -no 
wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should  he  admitted  into  the  ne^r 
edifice ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to  the 
strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendor  of  the  respective  parts. 
The  solid  piles  which  contained  the  cupola  were  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles, 
fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infu- 
sion of  lead  and  quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was 
diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,  which  consists  either 
of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in  the  water,  or  of  bncks  from  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  le<<s  ponderous  than  the  ordinary 
sort  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of 
brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of 
marble ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two 
larger,  and  the  six  smaller,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hun* 
d«ed  columns,  and  the  pavement,  delight  even  the  eyes  of 
Barbarians,  with  a  rich  and  variegated  picture.  A  poet,^^^ 
who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the 
colors,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten  or  twelve  marbles « 
jaspers,  and  porphyries,  which  nature  had  profusely  diver- 
sified, and  which  were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by 
a  skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with 
the  last  spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Mhior, 
the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul. 
Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which  Aurelian  had  placed  in  the 
temple  of  tlie  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of  a  Roman 
matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented  by  the 
ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  Ephesus :  both  are 
admirable  by  their  size  and  beaut)^  but  every  order  of  archi- 
tecture disclaims  their  fantastic  capitals.     A  variety  of  oma- 

•106  pn^  Sflentiarius,  in  dark  and  poe'dc  language,  describes  the  va- 
rious stones  and  marbles  that  were  employed  in  the  edifice  of  St.  So« 
pMa,  (P.ii.  p.  129,  133,  &c.,  &c. :)  1.  The  Cary»<ta»  —  pale,  with  iron 
veins.  2.  The  Phrygian  —  of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue ;  the  one 
with  a  white  shade,  the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The 
PofpAyryofJS^yp*  — with  small  stars.  4  The  gree*imarble  of  Laeonia. 
6*  The  Carian  —  from  Mount  lassis,  with  obUque  veins,  white  and 
red.  6.  The  Lydian — pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  Afiiean,  or 
3i[amritaman  —  of  a  gold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  C^Uic  —  black,  with 
white  veins.  9.  The  Botphoric — white,  with  black  edges.  Be^des 
the  Ptoconnesian,  which  formed  the  pavement ;  the  ThesioHan,  Molo$' 
MBMi,  &0.,  which  are  less  distinctly  ;>ainted. 
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rauats  and  figures  was  curiouslj  expressed  ia  mossie ;  sad  tba 

images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which 
have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerously 
exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.    According  to  the 
sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  distributed 
in  thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.    The   balustrade  of  the 
choir,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  . 
and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  spectator  was  daai*  * 
zled   by  tlie  glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary  . 
contained  forty  thousand  pound  weight  of  silver ;  and  tfaa  ; 
holy  vases  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold, 
enriched  with  inestimable  gems.     Before  the  structure  of  the 
church   had  arisen  two  cubits  above  the  ground,  forty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed ;  and 
the  whole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  :  each  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief, 
may  estimate  their  value  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum 
of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  computation. 
A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of  national 
taste  and  religion  ;  and  the  enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome  • 
of  St.  Sophia  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
residence,  or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity.     Yet  how 
dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labor,  if  it  be  com* 
pared  with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon 
the  surface  of  the  temple  ! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  re-* 
spected,  may  attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the 
innumerable  works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which 
Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
foundations.^^  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  the  adjacent 
suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the  honor  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints :  most  of  these  churches 
were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold  ;  and  their  various  situ- 
ation was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant 
grove  ;  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia*  • 

*°*  The  Bix  books  of  the  Edifices  o£  Proeopins  are  thus  distribiiled  t 
thc^rst  is  confined  to  Constantinople  ;  the  seoc^nd  includes  Mes<^ota*  • 
rnia  and  Syria ;  the  third,  Armenia  and  the  Euxine ;  the  fourth^  Eu- 
rope ;  the  Jifth,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine ;  the  aixth,  "Egypt  and 
Africa.  Italy  ia  forgot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  pubUahed 
this  work  of  adulation  before  the  date  (A.  D.  555)  of  its  lin&l  con-  . 
quest. 

8* 
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The  chtiTch  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  timt 
of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have  been  framed  on  llie 
same  model:  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of 
St.  Sophia ;  but-the  altar  was  more  judiciously  placed  under 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four  stately  porti- 
cos, which   more   accurately   expressed    the  figure  of   the 
Greek  cross.     The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem   might  exuH  in  the 
temple  erected  by  her  Imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateAil 
spot,  which   afforded    neither   ground   nor   materials  to  the 
architect.     A  level  was  formed  by  raising  part  of  a  deep 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.     Tlie  stones  of  a  neigh- 
boring quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was 
fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage,  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage  of  such 
enormous  weights.     Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for 
the  tiitibers  of  the  church  ;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  a 
vein  of  red  nnarble  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
the  largest  in  the  world.     The  pious  munificence  of  the  em- 
peror was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  if  reason  should 
condemn  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or 
restored  by  Justinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the   wells 
which  he  sunk,  and  the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.     The  schismatical  temper  of 
Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal  bounty ;  but  in  Syria  and 
Africa,  «ome  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  wars 
and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere   the  name  of  their  gracious 
benefactor.**'     Almost  every  saint  in  the  calendar  acquired  • 
the  honors  of  a  temple ;  almost  every  city  of  the   empire 
obtained  the  solid  advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aque-  ' 
ducts  ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the  monarch  disdained  to 
indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths  and  thea- 
tres.    While   Justinian  labored   for   the   public  "service,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.     The  Byzan- 
tine palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration, 
was  restored  with  new  magnificence ;  and  some  notion  may 
be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall, 
which,  from   the  doors  perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed 


^^  JustinlaB  once  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  gold  (180,000i.)  fiot . 
the  repairs  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake,  (John  -Mfdala,  torn.  iL  b/ 
146—149.) 
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Mee^orth^  brazen.  The  ^ome  of  a  spacionsr  quadmngle 
ns  supported  by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavemeDt  and  walls 
wre  incraste^  with  many-colored  marbles — the  emeraki 
green  of  Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone, 
iotersected  with  veins  of  a  seargreen  hue :  the  mosaic  paint- 
ings of  the  dome  and  sides  represented  the  glories  of  the 
African  and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Propontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the 
cosdy  palace  and  gardens  of  Herseum  ^®®  were  prepared  for 
the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  an(l  more  especially  of 
Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare 
alllaiice  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  waves  :  yet  the  crowd  of  attend* 
ante  who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  inconvenient 
lodgings,'*  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  by  the 
famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty 
10  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  San- 
gam,  afler  he  had  infested  more  than  half  a  centuiy  the  seas 
of  Constantinople.^  i<> 

The  fortificatioias  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by 
Justinian ;  but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  pre- 
cautions exposes,  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  debility  id  the 
emp\Te.iii  From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  conflux 
of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above 
fourscore  fortified  places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  Single  watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacioue 
citadels;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  contracted  or 
enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled 

"•  For  the  Heraetun,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  tee  GylUuBt  (de  Bos- 
PlioroThracio,  1.  iii.  e.  xi.,)  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Anec.  p.  80,  81,  who 
Jjotes  several  epigrams  of  the  Anthology,)  and  Ducange,  (C.  P. 
VJlmst.  L  vr.  c.  13,  p.  175,  178.) 

(Compare,  in  the  Edifices,  (L  i.  c.  11,)  and  in  the  Anecdotes^  (c.  8, 
^^>)  the  different  styles  of  adulation  and  mfdevolence :  stripped  of  the 
^^  or  clemsed  from  the  dirt,  the  objeot  appears  to  be  the  same. 

Procopius,  1.  viii.  29 ;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer, 
''the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales.  Balsense qdoque  in  nos- 
^  maiia  penetrant,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  ix.  2.)  Between  the  polar 
QTcle  and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  MiimaLs  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the 
^b  of  50,  80,  or  100  feet,  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  p.  289. 
^^Jf^t's  British  Zoology,  voL  iii.  p.  35.) 

Hontesqnieu  obeerves,  (torn.  iii.  p.  603,  ConmderationB  but  la 
^jttOfiur  et  la  Decadence  des  Homains,  o.  xx.,>  that  jTustinian's  em* 
Poe  was  Hke  France  in  the  time  of  the  Nonaan  inroads  —  never  so  * 
^««t  M  when  every  village  was  fortified. 
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wi^h  edlonies  or  ^maoaa;  a  stxoos  f<Htie8s  deftad^d  tbe 
ruins  of  Trajan^s  bridge,^^^  and  several  military.  stati<HM 
affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors ;  the  Bar- 
barians, in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously 
repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant 
vigilance,  their  sepmrate  habitations.  The  solitude  of  ancient 
cities  was  replenished ;  the  new  foundations  of  Justinian . 
acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  epitliets  of  impregnable  and 
populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity  at* 
tracted  the  grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes. 
Under  the  name  of  Justiniana  prima^  the  obscure  village  of 
Taurefflum  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  pra&fect, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven  warlike  provinces  of 
lUyricum ;  ^^3  and  the  corrupt  appellation  of  Giustendil  still 
indicates,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Turkish  sanjak.^^^  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's 
countrymen,  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were 
speedily  constructed;  the  public  and  private  edifices  were^ 
adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal  city  ;  and  the  strength  of 
the  walls  resisted,  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian,  the  unskil- 
ful assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Their  progress  was 
sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of  rapine  were  disap* 
poiiUed,  by  the  innumerable  castles  which,  in  the  provinces  of 
Dacia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared 
to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.     Six  hundred  of  these 

"*  Procopiufl  affimui  (I.  iv.  c.  6)  that  the  Daaube  was  stopped  by 
the  ruins  c^  the  bridge.  Had  ApoUodorus,  the  architect,  leit  a.  de- 
ictiptloii  of  his  own  work,  the  febnlous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassius  (L 
Ixviii.  p.  1129)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture. 
l>ajan's  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  ot  twenty-two  stone  piles  with 
wooden  arches ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  443  (Reimer  ad  Dion.  &om  Marsigli)  or  615 
toites^  (D'AnviUe,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  305.) 

^"  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  Ripensia,  Dardania,  Pne- 
vaUtana,  the  second  Maesia,  and  the^econd  Macedonia.  See  Justinian* 
(Novell.  xi.>)  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and  of 
homines  semper  bellicis  ftudoribus  inluerentes. 

"*  See  D'Anville,  (Memoires  de  TAead^mie,  &c„  torn,  xxxi  p.  289, 
2fliO,).Ryc«ut«  (Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  97>  316,>  Mar- 
sigli, (Stato  Militara  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  130.)  The  sanjak  of 
Giustendil  is  one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beglerbeg  of  Kumeha*  and 
bia  district  maintains  48  zaim*  and  6SS  timariota^ 
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fttts  irefe  buOt  or  xepcoed  bf  the  emftior^  but  it  ■wiw 
reasonable  to  believe,  diat  tbe  far  greater  part  eonaisted  only 
of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  io  tbe  midst  of  a  square  or  ciMular 
area,  which  was  sofraiiBded  by  a  wall  and  ditdi,  and  aflbrded 
in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peaeants  and 
catde  of  the  neigtooring  Tillages.^^^  Yet  these  milkary 
works,  which  exhausted  the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove 
the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European  subjects. 
The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace  were  r^idered  as 
safe  as  they  were  sakitary ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thiawa 
lonica  were  fcMntged  by  the  Scythian  cavalry ;  the  delicioaB 
vale  of  Tempo,  diree  hundned  miles  from  the  Danube,  was 
ccHitinually  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war ;  ^^^  and  no  unfor* 
tified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjoy 
die  blessings  of  peace.  The  traits  of  Thermopy1»,  whioi^ 
seemed  to  protect,  but  w\aeh  had  so  often  betrayed,  the  safety 
of  Greece,  wer&  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labofs  of  Jus- 
tinian. From  the  edge  c^  the  sea»shore,  through  die  forests 
and  valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  moon- 
tains,  a  strong  wall  was  continued,  which  occupied  eveiy 
praoticabie  entrance.  Instead  of  a  hasty  crowd  of  peasants, 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the 
rampart ;  granaries  of  com  and  reservoirs  of  watw  were  pn^ 
vided  for  their  use ;  snd  by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the 
cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenient  fortresses  were  erected 
for  their  retreat.  The  wails  of  Corinth,  overthrown  b^  an 
earthquake,  and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and 
Platsea,  were  carefully  restored ;  the  Barbarians  were  di»- 
couraged  by  the  prospect  of  successive  and  painful  sieges: 
and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by  the 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of 
Europe,  another  peninsula,  tiie  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs 
thiee  days'  journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Asia,  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont.  The  intervals 
between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled  by  lofty  woods, 
fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands ;  and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty- 

1^*  These  fortifications  may  be  ^mpared  to  the  caertles  in  Mingrtii* 
(Chardin,  Voyages  en  Peise,  torn.  i.  p.  60,  -131)  —  a  natural  picture. 

116  xhe  Talley  df  Tempe  is  situate  alcMig  the  River  Peneus,  between 
the  hills  of  Ossa  and  Olympus :  it  is  only  five  miles  long,  and  in  some 
plaoM  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beauties  are  6le- 
gantiy  described  by  I%iy,  (Hist.  I^atar.  1.  iv>  16,)  and  mere  dilftasely 
by  JSliam  (HiH.  Ysr.  L  iii.  e.  L) 
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ttaUk  ^  ferioa^i,  hsd  been  fortified  fay  a  ikMuteb 
fieneiai  nine  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  JurtuMoi*^^^ 
m  an  age  of  freedom  and  valor,  the  slightest  rampait  Boay 
pievent  a  surprise ;  and  Pnx^pius  appears  iaaensiMtf  of  tte 
superiori^  of  ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solid  con- 
fltmction  and  double  parapet  of  a  wall,  whose  long  amui 
strelK^ed  on  either  side  into  the  sea;   but  whose  strength 
was  deemed  insufficient  to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each 
city;  and  particularly  Grallipoli  and  Sestus,  had  not   been 
seoured  by  Uietr  peculiar  fortifications.    The  hng^  walU  aa 
k  was  emphatically  styled,  was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the 
object,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execution*.   The  riches 
•of  a  capital  diffuse  themselves  over  the  neighboring  country, 
and  the  territory  of  Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature,  was 
adonaed  with  the  luxurious  gardens  aiul  villas  of  the  senators 
and  opulent  citizens.    But  their  wealth  served  only  to  attract 
•the  bold  and  rapacious  Barbariims ;  the  noblest  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful  indolence,  were  led  away  into 
■Scythian  captivity,  and  their  sovereign  might  view  from  his 
•palace  the  hostile  flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the 
gates  of  the  Imperial  city.     At  the  distance  only  of  forty 
miles,  Anastasius  was  constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier  ; 
iiis  long  wall,  of  sixty  miles  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine, 
'prsclaimed  the  impotence  of  his  arms;  and  as  the  danger 
became  more  imminent,  new  fortifications  were  added  by  Uie 
indefatigable  prudence  of  Justinian*^^^ 

Asia  Mmor,  after  the  submissicm  of  the  Isaurians,^^'  re* 
mained  without  enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  subjects  of  Gallie* 
nus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a  life  of  inde* 
pendence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  reelected 
the  strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives; 
their  fierce  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  giils,and  soaie* 
time  restrained  by  terror ;  and  a  military  count,  with  three 


'  Xenophon  Hellenic.  L  iiL  c.  2.    After  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
vontion  ^th  the  Byzantine  dedaimers,  how  refreshing  ia  the  truth. 
"^.  f^phcity,  the  ele«uiee  of  an  Attic  writer  I 
1   J    ^^i^  ^ng  ^a"  in  Evagrius,  (1.  it.  c.  38.)    This  whole  aitick 
la  drawn  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  £difioea»  except  A»^Hy«v,^  (L 

lUU  Cw  §  »j 

*"  T;*^t«clttoToLLp.  328.  Intheeourseof  thisHiBtory^Ihm 
J«n««mea  mentioned,  andmueh  oftener  dighted,  the  hssty  imoads  o£ 
the  laauruuia,  which  were  not  attended  -^  -ny  trftfmincncsa. 
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iBgioas,  fixed  \m  peraMoieiit  add  if^anaioiM  italM  hi  Hm 
^Mit  id  the  Bomaa  proviiices.^^  But  no  aooow  was  the 
vigikuce  a£  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the  light-amied 
squadrons  descended  from  the  bills,  and  invaded  the  peaeefid 
plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isauriaos  were  not  remarkable 
for  stature  or  Innavery,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  expe- 
rience made  them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatory  war. 
They  advanced  with  secreey  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  vilr 
lages  and  d^enceless  towns ;  their  flying  parties  have  som^ 
times  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the  gales  of 
Tarsus,  Antiooh,  or  Damascus ;  ^^^  and  the  spoil  was  lodged 
m  their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops  had 
received  their  orders,  or  the  distant  province  had  computed  its 
loss.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery  excluded  them  from 
the  ri^ts  of  national  enemies  ;  and  the  magistrates  were  ii|r 
structed,  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isauriao, 
even  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice, 
and  piety  .^^  If  the  captives  were  condemned  to  domestie 
slavery,  they  maintained,  with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the  pri- 
vate quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for 
the  public  tranquillity  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dangerous 
retainers.  When  dieir  countryman  Tarcalissseus  or  Zeoo 
ascended  the  throne,  he  invited  a  faithful  and  formidable  band 
of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city,  and  wero^  re- 
warded by  an  annucd  tribute  of  0ve  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury 
enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  it;i 
pr(^>ortioii  as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  lets 
qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius  suppressed 
their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to  the  revenge  of  the 
people,  banished  them  from  Constantinople,  and  prepared  to 
a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 


*"*  Trebellins  PolHo  in  Hist.  August,  p.  107*  who  lived  under  Dio- 
dedan,  or  Constantine.  See  Hkew-iae  Pandrolns  ad  Notit.  Imp. 
Orient,  c.  116,  141.  See  Cod.  Theodos.  L  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  87,  witii  a 
copious  collectiTe  Annotation  of  Gknlefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  256t  267. 

»*  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  PhiIo6torgitii» 
(Hist.  Bcdes.  L  xi.  c.  8,)  with  Oodefroy's  learned  Dissertations. 

***  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iz.  tit.  12,  leg.  10.  The  punishments  are  M- 
vere  —  a  line  of  a  hundred  pounds  oi  gold,  degradation,  and  even 
deatii.  The  public  peace  might  afford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  was  d#^ 
irixofos  of  monopoliznig  the  Yuor  and  tenriee  of  the  Isaniiaiuu 
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«ervilade.    A  bfitrther  of  the  last  emperomsurped  tlie  title  at 
Augustus ;  his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms, 
the  treasures,  and  the  magazines,  coHected  by  Zeno  ;  and  the 
ftative  isaurians  must  have  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians  under  hb  standard, 
-which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a 
•fighting  bishop.     Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished 
in  the  plains  of  Phrygia  by  the  valor  and  discipHne  of  the 
-Goths ;  but  a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage 
of  the  emperor.  1*3    The  Isaurians  retired  to  their  mountains  ; 
their  fortresses  were  successively  besieged  and  ruined  ;  their 
eommunication  with  the  sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest  of 
their  leaders  died  in  arms ;  the  surviving  chieffe,  before  tiieir 
execution,  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hippodrome  ; 
a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and  the 
'remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government. 
^  Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced 
to  the  level  of  slavery.    The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus were  filled  with  horsemen  and  archers :  they  resisted  the 
imposition  of  tributes,  but  they  recruited  the  armies  of  Justinr- 
4an ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  proconsul  of  Cappadocia, 
the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  praetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia, 
mrete  invested  with  military  power  to  restrain  the  licentious 
■pratstice  of  rapes  and  assassinations.^** 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the 
TanaiSf  we  may  observe,  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of 
Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  ^Ethiopia,***  and  on  the  other, 
the  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Crimea  foT  the  proteq- 
tion  of  his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shep 

'**  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and 
darkly  represented  by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  106,  107,)  Evagritii. 
(1.  ili.  t,  3d,)  Theophanes,  (p.  118—120,)  and  the  Chronicle  c£  Uu- 
eeUinus. 

^'*  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  viros  habet,  nee  in  uUo  diffdrt  a|> 

gmnJk^  though  FxocopiuB  (^Persic.  1.  i.  c.  18)  madLS  an  essential  dif- 
ence  between  their  military  character ;  vet  in  former  timea  the 
JLycaonians  and  Pisidiana  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  great 
kmg,  (Xenophon.  Anabasia,  L  iii.,  c«  2.)  Justinian  introduces  some 
falae  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians, 
and  of  Lycaout  who,  after  visiting  Jliome,  (long  before  2BneaS|)  gave  a 
name  and  people  to  I^caoni,  (Novell.  24,  25,  27,  30.) 

*^  See  Procopiua,. Persic.  1.  i.  c  19.  The  altar  of  national concocd, 
o£  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  esected  in  thfilaliB 
of  Elephantiae,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy  th^p 
mal. 
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herds  and  warriors.^^  From  that  penioflula  to  Tiebisond,  the 
eastern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by  alliaocOt 
or  by  religion ;  and  the  possession  of  Laxica^  the  Colchos  of 
ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modem,  geography,  soon  became 
the  object  of  an  irap<»*tant  war.  Tiebizond,  in  after-times  the 
seat  of  a  romantic  empire,  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
Justinian  for  a  church,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose 
ditches  are  hewn  ^n  the  solid  rock.  From  that  maritime  city, 
a  frontier  line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  for- 
tress of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphmtes.^ 
Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five  days'  journey  to  the 
south,  the  country  rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  moun* 
tains,  as  savage  though  not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees. In  this  rigorous  climate,^  ^  where  the  snows  seldom 
melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  poison- 
ous :  the  most  industrious  tillage  would  be  c<Hifined  to  some 
pleasant  yalieys ;  and  the  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty 
sastenance  from  the  fiesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Cha- 
lyhians  ^^  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  qual- 

*■•  Procopius  de  Edificiis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These 
unambitious  Goths  had  refased  to  follow  the  standard  ci  Theodorie. 
As  late  as  the  xyth  and  xvith  century,  the  name  and  nation  might  be 
discovered  between  Caffa  and  the  Straits  of  Azoph,  (D'AnvillCf 
H^moires  de  rAcad^mie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  240.)  They  well  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  Busbequius,  (p.  321 — 326  ;)  but  seem  to  have  vanished 
in  the  more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant,  (torn,  i.,)  Tott, 
Peysonnel,  &c. 

>•▼  Por  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border, 
see  the  Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (1.  ii.  c.  4 — 7i  1.  iii.  c.  2 — 7)  of 
Procopius. 

««  The  country  is  described  by  Toumefort,  (Voyase  au  Levant, 
torn.  iiL  lettre  xvii.  xviiL)  That  skUfnl  botanist  soon  discovered  the 
plant  tliat  infects  the  honey,  (Plin.  xxi.  44,  45  :)  he  observes,  that  the 
soldiers  of  Lucullus  might  indeed  be  astonished  at  the  cold,  since, 
even  in  the  plain  of  Erzerum,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  the 
harvest  is  seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia 
arc  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try which  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hours 
carries  the  traveller  fit>m  the  climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  that,  tmder  the  Una, 
an  elevation  of  2400  toiaea  is  equivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  cir- 
de,  (Remond,  Observations  sur  les  Voyages  de  Coxe  dans  la  Suisse, 
torn.  iL  p.  104.) 

*•  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  Chaldieans, 
may  be  inyestigated  in  Strabo,  (L  xii.  p.  825,  826,)  Cellarius,  (Geo- 
gnph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  202—204,)  and  Freret,  (M6m.  de  Acadtoie, 
iv.  p»  594.)  Xenophon  supposes,  in  his  romanoe,  (Cyropwl. 
YOV.    IV.  9 
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ity  of  th«-eoil ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they  might  pn^- 
>duce,  under  the  various  appellations  of  Chaldaeans  and  Zanians, 
'an  unlnterrapted  prescription  of  war  and  rapine.  Under 
the  TBign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged  the  god  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  m  the 
most  accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
monarch.^^  The  principal  source  of  the  Euphrates  descends 
from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  )o  flow  towards  the 
west  and  the  Buxine :  bending  to  the  south'-west,  the  river 
passe3  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene,  (which  were 
restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,) 
and  gradually  approaches  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  till  at 
length,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,^^^  the  Euphrates  inclines 
his  long  and  flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  Gulf  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we 
distinguish  |wo  recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from 
Theodosius,  and  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  and  two  capitals, 
Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
every  age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to 
the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might.be 
sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia ; 
but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular 
siege  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His 
skilful  engineers  understood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep 
mines,  and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart : 
he  shook  the  strongest  battlements  with  his  military  engines, 
and  sometimes  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  movable 
turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was  com- 
pensated by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the  garrison 
in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion ;  and  the  fabulous 
promise  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken, 
filled  the  citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  be- 
siegers with  doubt  and  dismay.^^^    The  subordinate  towns  of 


L  uLi)  the  same  Barbarians,  agaiiut  whom  he  had  fought  in  his 
Mtreat,  (Anabasis,  L  It.) 

***  Frocopiits,  Persic.  1.  i.  c  15.    De  Edific  L  iuL  c.  6. 

lai  -^i  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  venturus,  (Pomponins  Mela, 
iii  8.)  Pliny,  a  poet  as  'well  as  a  naturalist,  (y.  20,)  personifies  the 
river  and  mountaint  and  describes  their  combat.  See  the  coarse  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  excellent  treatise  <^  D'AnviUe. 
.  *^*  Proco{»ins  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  12)  teUs  the  story  with  the  tone,  hall 
•oeptical,  half  supers1itious»  of  Herodotus.  The  promise  was  not  ia  the 
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Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  diligently  strengthened,  and 
the  posts  which  appeared  to  have  any  command  of  ground 
or  water  were  occupied  by  numerous  forts,  substantially  built 
of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the  obvious  materials 
of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every 
spot;  and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade 
and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and  the  quar* 
rels  of  princes.  Westward  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert 
extends  above  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nature  had 
interposed  a  vacant  solitude  between  the  ambition  of  two 
rival  empires ;  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  were  formi- 
dable only  as  robbers ;  and  in  the  proud  security  of  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  Syria  were  neglected  on  the  most  vuUier- 
abie  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  efiects  of  that  enmity, 
had  been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above  four- 
score years.  An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno  accom- 
panied the  rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,*  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Nepthalites,t  or  white  Huns,  whose  conquests  had 
been  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose 
throne  was  enriched  with  emeralds,^^  and  whose  cavalry  was 
supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants.*^^    The  Per- 

pzimitive  lie  of  Eusebius,  but  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400  ;  and  a 
third  lie,  the  Veronica,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former,  (Evagrius, 
L  iv.  c  27.)  As  Edessa  has  been  taken,  Tilleinont  mutt  disclaim  the 
promise,  (M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  L  p.  362,  383,  617.) 

**•  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded 
to  India,  (Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xL  p.  339  ;)  yet,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bac- 
trian  the  second,  the  ^Ethiopian  only  the  third,  (Hill's  Theophrastas, 
p.  61,  &c.,  92.)  The  production,  mines,  &c.,  of  emeralds,  are  involyed 
m  darkness ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of  the  twelve 
sorts  known  to  the  ancients,  (Goguet,  Origine  des  Loix,  &c.,  part.  ii. 
1.  ii.  c.  2,  art.  3.)  In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost, 
the  finest  pearl  in  the  world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous 
fable. 

^^  The  Indo-Scythse  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Dionys.  Perieget.  1088,  with  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hud- 
son, Geogn^h.  Minor,  tom.  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin,  (Cosmas, 
Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  338,  339.;  On  their  origin  and  conquests, 
see  D'Anville,  (sur  Tlnde,  p.  18,  45,  &c.,  69,  85,  89.)  In  the  second 
century  they  were  masters  of  Lance  or  Guzerat. 


♦  Firoux  the  Conqueror  •— unfortunately  so  named.    $ee  St.  Martia. 
ro\.  Ti.  p.  439.  —  M. 
t  Kather  UepttiaUtes.  —  M. 
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fianB*  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation  which  made 
valor  useless  and  flight  impossible ;  and  the  double  victoiy 
of  the  Huns  was  achieved  by  military  stratagem.  They 
dismissed  their  royal  captive  af\er  he  had  submitted  to  adore 
the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian ;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly 
evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtlety  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed 
Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  rising  sun.f  The  indig- 
nant successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his  danger  and  his  gratitude  ; 
he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost  both  his 
army  and  his  life.*^*  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ; }  and  twelve  years  of 
confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  could 
embrace  any  designs  of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  unkind 
parsimony  of  Anastnsius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  of  a 
Koman  war ;  ^^  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched  under  the  Per- 
sian standard,  and  the  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were,  at  that  time^  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition. 
The  emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people 
of  Martyropolis  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which 
could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of 
Theodofliopolis  might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent 
neighbors.  Amidu  sustained  a  long  and  destructive  siege  :  at 
the  end  of  three  months  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering 

"*  See  the  fate  of  Phirouz,  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Pro- 
copiu9,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  3 — 6,)  who  may  be  compared  "with  the  frag- 
ments of  Oriencal  history,  (D'Herbelot,  liibliot.  Orient,  p.  351,  and 
Texeira,  Histoi-y  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stephens,  1.  i.  c. 
32,  p.  132—138.)  The  chronology  is  ably  ascertained  by  Asseman. 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  396—327.) 

•^  'fhe  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may 
be  collected  from  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8,  0,)  Theophanes,  (in 
Chronograph,  p.  124—127,)  Evagrius,  (L  iii.  c.  37,)  Marcellinus,  (in 
Chron.  p.  47,)  and  Josue  Btylitos,  (apud  Asseman.  tom.  L  p.  272 — 
281.) 

*  According  to  the  Persian  historians,  he  was  misled  by  guides  who  used 
the  old  stratagem  of  Zopyrus.  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  — M. 

t  In  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Tabary,  it  is  said  that  the  Moubedan  Mobed, 
or  Grand  Pontiff,  opposed  with  all  his  influence  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 
St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  2d4.  —  M. 

X  When  Firoxe  advanced,  Khoosh-Nuaz  (the  king  of  the  Huns)  pre- 
sented on  the  point  of  a  lance  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  sworn,  and  ex- 
horted him  vet  to  desist  before  he  destroyed  his  fame  forever.  Malcolm» 
▼oLi.  p.  108.  — M. 
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prediction  from  the  indecency,  of  the  women  *  on  the  ram* 
parts,  who  had  revealed  their  moet  secret  charms  to  the  eyes 
of  the  assailants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended 
the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some 
monks,  oppressed,  aAer  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep 
and  wine.  Scaling-ladders  were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem  command,  and  his  drawn 
sword,  compelled  the  Persians  to  vanquish ;  and  before  it  was 
sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated 
the  blood  of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida, 
the  war  continued  three  years,  and  the  unhappy  frontier 
tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities.  The  gold  of  Anas- 
tasius  was  ofiered  too  late,  the  number  of  his  troops  was 
defeated  by  the  number  of  their  generals ;  the  country  was 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The  resist- 
ance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil »  inclined  the 
mind  of  Cabades  to  peace :  he  sold  his  conquests  for  an 
exorbitant  price;  and  the  same  line,  though  marked  with 
slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  the  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved 
to  found  a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power 
of  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria,  that  its  sta- 
tionary troops  might  defend  the  province  by  the  menace  or 
operation  of  offensive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of 
Dara,^**^  fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days'  journey 
from  the  Trigis,  was  peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works 
of  Anastasius  were  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian ; 
and,  without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dara  may  represent  the  military  architecture  of  the 
age.  The  city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  inter- 
val between  them;  of  fifly  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monument  of 
strength  and  beauty :  it  measured  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  height  of  the  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop- 
holes, from  whence  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile 

*"  The  description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  given  by.  Proco- 
piuB,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  10, 1.  ii.  c.  13.  De  Bdiiic  1.  ii.  c.  1,2,  3, 1.  iii.  c.  5.) 
Bee  the  situation  in  D'Auville,  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  53,  54,  66^) 
thongh  he  seems  to  double  the  interval  between  Dara  and  NiaLfais. 


•  Gibbon  should  have  written  "  some  prostitutes."    Froc.  Pen.  roL  L 
P.7.-M. 

9* 
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weapons,  were  small,  but  numerous ;  the  soldiere  were  plauted 
along  the  rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galleries,  and 
a  third  platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  towers.     The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been. 
less  lofky,  but  more  solid ;  and  each  tower  was  protected    by 
a  quadrangular  bulwark.    A  hard,  rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools 
of  the  miners,  and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was 
more  tractable,  their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work, 
which  advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  half-mpbn.     The  double 
and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  in 
the   management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful   labor  was 
employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the  besiegers, 
and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or  artificial  inunda- 
tion.    Dara  continued   more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  its  founders,  and   to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persians,  who  incessantly  complained,  that  this  impregnable 
fortress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  empires.* 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Col- 
chos,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus;  and  the  two  principal 
gates,  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been  frequently 
confounded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and  mod- 
ems. The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates  is  properly 
applied  to  Derbend,*^  which  occupies  a  short  declivity  be- 

**  For  the  city  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  167,  291,  807,)  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  L  iv. 


*  The  nituation  (of  Dara)  does  not  appear  to  give  it  strength,  as  it  mast 
have  been  oommanded  on  three  sides  by  the  mountains,  hut  opening  on 
the  south  towards  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  foundation  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  built  of  large  hewn  stone,  may  be  traced  across  the  Talley,  and 
over  a  number  of  low  rocky  hills  which  branch  out  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
MasiuB.  The  circumference  I  conceive  to  be  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half ; 
and  a  small  stream,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  place,  has  in- 
duced several  Koordish  and  Armenian  families  to  fix  their  residence  within 
the  ruins.  Besides  the  walls  and  towers,  the  remains  of  many  other  build- 
ings  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Dara ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  arched  and  vaulted  underneath,  and  in  one  place  we 
perceived  a  large  cavern,  supported  by  four  ponderous  columns,  somewhat 
resembling  the  great  cistern  of  Constantinople.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  (probably  that  mentioned  by  Procopius) 
or  church,  one  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  sixt^  in  breadth.  The  foun- 
dations, which  are  quite  entire,  consist  of  a  prodigious  number  of' subter- 
raneous vaulted  chambers,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  forty  paces  in 
length.  The  gate  is  still  standing;  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall  has 
bid  defiance  to  time,  &c.    M'Donald  Kinneir's  Journey,  p.  438. — M. 
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tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea :  the  city,  if  we  give  credit 
to  local  tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this 
danj^rous  entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia  with 
a  mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates  ^^  * 
are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage  of  six  miles  in  Mount  Cau- 
casus, which  opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia,  or  Geor* 
gia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volca. 
A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his 
successors,  to  command  that  important  pass,  had  descended 
by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  offered  it  for  a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor :  but  while 
Anastasius  paused,  while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and 
the  distance,  a  more  vigilant  rival  interposed,  and  Cabades 
forcibly  occupied  the  Straits  of  Caucasus.  The  Albanian 
and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Scythia  from  the 
shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
mountains  was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an  Arabian 
caliph  **®  and  a  Russian  conqueror.^^^    According  to  a  recent 

c  9,)  Histoire  G^n^alogique  des  Tatars,  (toni.  i.  p.  120,)  Olearius, 
(Voyage  en  Perse,  p.  1039 — 1041»)  and  Corneille  le  Bruyn,  (Voyages, 
torn.  L  p.  146»  147  :)  his  view  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  of 
Olearius,  who  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by 
time. 

^  Proeopius,  though  with  some  confu^on«  always  denominates  them 
Caspian,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  10.)  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatar-topa,  the 
Tartar-gates,  (D'Anville,  G6ogriiphie  Ancienne,  tom.  iL  p.  119,  120.) 

14V  j^Q  imaginary  rampart  of  G-og  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously 
explored  and  believed  by  a  caliph  of  the  ointh  century*  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague  report  of  the 
wall  of  China,  (Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  267—270.  Memoires  de 
TAcadfemie,  tom.  xxxL  p.  210—219^ 

^1  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Baier,  da  muro  Caueateo,  in  Com- 
ment. Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  1726,  tom.  L  p.  42d — 463;  but  it  is. desti- 
tute of  a  map  or  plan.  AVhen  the  czar  Peter  I.  became  master  of  Der- 
bend  in  the  year  1722«  the  measure  of  the  wall  wafi  found  to  be  8285 
Hussian  orgyuB^  or  fathom*  each  of  seven  feet  English ;  in  the  whole 
somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  length. 


*  Malte-Bran,  tom.  viii.  p.  12,  makes  three  passes:  1.  The  central, 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Teflis,  the  nhXat  leavKdatat.  2.  The  Albanian, 
more  inland  than  the  Derbend  Pass.  3.  The  Derbend  —  the  Caspian 
Gates.  But  the  narrative  of  Col.  Monteith,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London,  vol.  iiL  p.  i.  p.  39,  clearly  shows  that  there  are 
but  two  passes  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian ;  the  central,  the  • 
Caaeasian,  or,  as  Col.  Monteith  calls  it,  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  the  pass 
of  Derttend,  thoash  it  is  practicable  to  turn  this  position  (of  Derbend)  by  a 
losd    few  miles  distant,  through  the  mountains,  p.  40.  —  M. 
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description,  huge  stones,  seven  feet  thick,  twenty-one   feet  iiM 
length  or  height,  are  artificially  joined  without  iron  or  cement^ 
to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred    miles 
from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills,  and  through    the 
valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.     Without  a  vision,  such  el 
work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Cabades ;  without 
a  miracle,  it  might  be  accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Chosroes ;  so  dear  to   the 
Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan.     The  PersLaja 
monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  peace  and  war  ^ 
but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  a  common  barrier,  which  equally 
protected  the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scyth- 
ians."» 

YII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the 
ccmsulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  cuid 
heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions  had  long  since 
degenerated  from  their  primitive  glory ;  yet  some  reproach 
may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince, 
by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy 
of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily  ;  and  these  studies  becanoe 
the  patrimony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about  thirty  thou* 
sand  males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the 
genius  of  ages  and  millions.     Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isoc- 
rates  ^^  was  tho  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophou ;  that  he 
assisted,  perhaps  with  the  liistorian  Thucydides,  at  the  first 
representations  of  the  OEdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia 
of  Euripides ;  and  that  his  pupils  uEschines  and  Demosthenes 
contended  for  the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens 
with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.^**    The 


'*•  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes,  or  Nushinran,  in 
Procopins  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  16,  22,  L  ii.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  682.) 

**3  The  life  of  Isocrates  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxyi.  1,  to  ex.  3, 
(ante  Christ.  436—438.)  See  Dionys.  Halicam.  torn.  ii.  p.  149,  160, 
edit.  Hudson.  Plutarch  (sive  anonymus)  in  Vit.  X.  Oratorum,  p.  1638 
—1543,  edit.  H.  Steph.  Phot.  cod.  cclix.  p.  1463. 

***  The  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  concisely  represented 
in  the  Fortuna  Attica  of  Meursius,  (c.  viii.  p.  59 — 73,  in  torn.  i.  0pp.) 
For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  aaa 
a  small  tract  of  Dicseardius,  (in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  Geog- 
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mgenuoua  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  beneftts  ofthetr  domee- 
tic  education,  which  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the 
rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of 
Theophrastus ;  ^^^  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still 
more  populous  than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  fhr  as 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language  and  name,  lliose 
limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of  Alexander ;  the  arts 
of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion;  and  the 
Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Bgypt,  and 
scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favorite  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully  listened  to 
the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  of 
Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ; 
and  after  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  empii«,  the 
natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  conversed  in  the 
groves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow-students  of  the  East. 
The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a 
popular  state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and' 
submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful 
engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric 
poured  forth  a  colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When 
the  liberty  of  public  debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the 
honorable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in  the 
more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and  the  same  precepts 
continued  to  dictate  ^e  fanciful  declamations  of  the  sophist, 
and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  sys- 
tems which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man, 
and  of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philo- 
sophic student ;  and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he 
might  doubt  with  the  Sceptics,  or  decide  with  the  Stoics, 
sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aris- 
totle. The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattaina- 
ble term  of  moral  hc^piness  and  perfection ;  but  the  race  was^ 
glorious  and  salutary ;  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those; 
of  Epicurus,  were  taught-  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and  the 

raphen,)    who    wrote  about  Olymp.  cxriL   (Dodwell's   Dlaseii^. 
feet.  4.) 

H»  piogen.  Lasrt.  de  Vit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  segm.  87,  p.  «89. 
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deftth  of  Petronius  was  not  less  efiectaal  than  that  of  Seneca, 
to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence.     The 
light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.     Her  incomparable  writers  address  themselves  to 
the  human  race ;  the  living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and 
Asia ;  Bery tus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law ;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the  musseum 
of  Alexandria  ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy maintained  their  superior  reputation  from  the  P^lopon- 
nesian  war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.     Athens,  though  situate 
in  a  barren  soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  an9 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art.     That  sacred  retirement  was 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguished  by  their  lively 
wit,  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their  social  man- 
ners, and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magna- 
nioiity  of  their  fathers.     In   the   suburbs  of  the  city,  the 
aead&mjf  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycaum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the 
portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were 
planted  with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues;  and  the  phi- 
losophers, instead  of  being  immui*ed  in  a  cloister,  delivered 
their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  waUcs,  which,  at 
different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind 
and  body.     The  genius  of  the  founders  still  lived  in  those 
venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the  inasters  of 
human  reason  excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the  merit 
of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the 
free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people.     The  Athenian  pro- 
fessors were  paid  by  their  disciples :  according  to  their  mutual  - 
wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a  - 
mina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  ava- 
rice of  the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about 
thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred  pupils.     The  wages 
of  industry  are  just  and  honorable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates 
shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend :  the  Stoic  might 
blush  when  he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money ; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far 
degenerated  from  the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange 
knowledge  for  gold.     But  some  property  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.     Epi- 
eunis  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had 
purchased  for  eighty  minsa  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal  subtbtence  and  mooCUy 
festivals ;  ^"^  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual 
rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from 
three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.^^^  The  schools  of 
Athens  were  protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  ofihe 
Komun  princes.  The  library,  which  Hadrian  founded,  waa 
placed  in  a  portico  adorned  witli  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof 
of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phry^ 
gian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  gen* 
erous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor  of  politics, 
of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  tiie 
Epicurean  philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten 
thousand  drachmae,  or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  ster* 
ling.^^®  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations, 
and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were 
abolished  and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged ;  but  some 
vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of 
Constantine ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy  can* 
didate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the 
days  of  independence  and  poverty.^^^  It  is  remaiicable,  that 
the  impartial  favor  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four 
adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered  as  equally 
useful,  or  at  least,  as  equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly 
been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his  country ;  and  the  first 
lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antagonists, 
they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree, 
restored  the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the 


**•  See  the  Testament  of  Epicurus  in  Biogcn.  Laert.  L  x.  segm. 
16 — 20,  p.  611,  612.  A  single  epistle  (ad  Familiares,  xiii.  1)  displays 
the  injustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  Melity  of  the  Epicureans,  the 
dexterous  politeness  of  Cicero,  and  the. mixture  of  contempt  and  es- 
teem with  which  the  Roman  senators  considered  the  philosophy  and 
philosophers  of  Greece. 

^"^  Damascius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1054. 

^^  See  Lucian  (in  Eunuch,  tonu  ii.  p.  3d0->359,  edit  Reitz,)  Philot- 
tratus  (in*  Vit.  Sophiiit.  1.  ii.  c.  2,)  and  Dion  Cassius,  or  XiphiUn* 
(1.  IxxL  p.  1 19«5,)  with  th|ir  cditois  l)u  Soul,  Olearius,  and  Keimar, 
and,  above  all,  Salmasius;  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  72.)  A  judicioua 
philosopher  (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  n.  p.  340 — 374)  prefers 
the  ^e  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fbted  stipend  for  the  pnn 
fessor. 

^^  Brucker,  Hist.  Grit.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  310,  ^. 
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experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosopheis  is 
not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theolc^ical  specula- 
tions.iso 

The  Grothic  arms  were  lees  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ministers 
superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  every  question  by 
an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to 
eternal  flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy, 
they  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  and  proscribed  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at. least  to  the  temper,  of  aa 
humble  believer.  The  surviving  sects  of  the  Platonists,  whom 
Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  min- 
gled a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of  superstition  and' 
magic  ;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  Chris- 
tian world,  they  indulged  a  secret  rancor  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was  still  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after  the  reign  of 
Julian,**!  Proclus  ^^^  was  permitted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic 
chair  of  the  academy ;  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he 
frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pronounced  five  lessons,  and 
composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored 
the  deepest  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he 
ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  intervals 
of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  ^Esculapius,  and 
Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initiated,  and 

'^  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  before  Christ, 
(Bayle,)  Olympiad  cix.  3 ;  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athens, 
Olymp.  cxviii.  3,  306  years  before  the  same  ssra.  This  intolerant  law 
(Athenaeus,  1.  xiii.  p.  610.  Diogen.  Laertius,  1.  y.  s.  38,  p.  290.  Julius 
Pollux,  ix.  6)  was  enacted  in  the  same  or  the  succeeding  year,  (Sigo- 
nius,  Opp.  torn.  y.  p.  62.  Menagius  ad  Biogen.  Laert.  p.  204.  Cor- 
sini,  Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iv.  p.  67,  68.)  Theophrastus,  chief  of  the 
Peripatetics,  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  the  same- 
exile. 

**^  This  is  no  fanciful  sera :  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities 
from  the  reign  of  their  hero.  Prgclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by 
his  horoscope,  (A.  D.  412,  February  8,  at  G.  P.,)  died  124  years  iina 
'lovktarav  HaatXitaq,  A.  D.  486,  (Marjn.  in  VitA  Procli,  c.  36.) 

***  The  life  of  JProclue,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Fabricius, 
(^Hamburg,  1700,  et  ad  calcem  Bibliot.  Latin.  Lond.  1703.)  See  Sui- 
das,  (tom.  iii.  p.  185,  186,)  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  1.  v.  c.  26,  p. 
449—662,)  and  Brucker,  (Hist.  Crit.  IHuloBOph.  tom.  ii.  p.  319—826.) 
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whose  prostrate  statues  he  adored  ;  in  the  devout  persuasion 
that  the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should 
he  the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  his  approaching  end  ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his 
scholar  Isidore,*-^  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  dis- 
ciples, exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood 
of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly 
styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  years 
from  ihe  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,*^  which 
imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and 
excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  few  remaining  vota- 
ries of  Grecian  science  and  superstition.  Seven  friends  and 
philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  Eulalius  and  Priscian, 
Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seek- 
ing in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their 
native  country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  credulously  be- 
lieved, that  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic 
government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the 
happiest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations.  They  were  soon  aston- 
ished by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia  resembled  the 
other  countries  of  the  globe  ;  that  Chosroes,  who  affected  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  that 
bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the 
Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile, 
and  the  magistrates  unjust ;  that  the  guilty  sometimes  es- 
caped, and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressed.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  philosophers  provoked  them  to  overlook 
the  real  virtues  of  the  Persians ;  and  they  were  scandalized, 
more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  their  profession,  with  the 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  marriages, 
and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and  vul- 
tures, instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming  them 
with  fire.  Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate 
return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die  on 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favor 
of  the  Barbarian.     From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived 

i»*  The  life  of  Isidore  waa  composed  by  Daxnascios,  (apud  Photium, 
cod.  ccxiii.  p.  1028—1076.)  See  the  last  age  of  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, in  Brucker,  (torn.  ii.  p.  341 — 351.) 

*•*  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  Johtt 
lialala,  (torn.  iL  p.  187,  sub  Decio  Cos.  Sol.,)  and  an  anonymou» 
Chzomde  in  the  Vatican  library,  (apud  Aleman.  p.  106.) 
VOL.  IV.  10 
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a  benefit  which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  characteir  oC 
Chosroes.     He  required,  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  Persia  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal  la^vs 
which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  Pagan  subjects ;  and  this 
privilege,   expressly   stipulated   in  a  treaty  of  peace,    ^wsls 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator. ^^     Siiri- 
plicius  and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace   a.iKl 
obscurity ;  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate    tHe 
long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praisod, 
notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
of  their  contemporaries.      The  writings  of   Simplicius    are 
now  extant     His  physical  and  metaphysical  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times  ; 
but  his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently  adapted 
to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  confirm  the  un- 
derstanding, by  a  just  confidence  in  the  natiure  both  of  Grod 
and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented   the 
appellation  of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were 
founded  at  Rome  by  the  elder  Brutus.     The  revolutions  of 
the  consular  ofiice,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the  successive 
lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  History.     The  first  magis- 
trates of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  ex- 
ercise, in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace 
and  war,  which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the  emperors. 
But  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians.     A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the 
consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all  temporal  glory 
and  greatness ;  ^^   the  king  of  Italy  himself  congratulated 
those  annual  favorites  of  fortune  who,  without  the  cares,  en- 
joyed the  splendor  of  the  throne  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 

"•  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  69,  70,  71)  relates  this  curiotu  story.  Chof>* 
roes  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  531,  and  made  his  first  pCHce 
with  the  liomans  in  the  beginning  of  533  —  a  date  most  compatible 
with  his  young  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore,  (Asseman.  Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  404.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  543,  650.) 
-  »*•  Cassiodor.  Variarum  Epist.  vi.  1.  Jomandes,  c.  57,  p.  W$ 
edit  Grot.  Quod  summum  bonum  primumque  in  mundo  deoat 
edicitur. 
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iHe  to  ii^  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  peoplo.  But  tho  ex- 
penses of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  vain 
a^ired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly  arose  to  the 
eoormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ;  the  wisest  sen- 
ators declined  a  useless  honor,  which  involved  the  certain 
niin  of  their  families,  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute 
the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  Fasti. 
The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  the  public 
treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates;  the 
a?arice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  con- 
Tenient  method  of  advice  and  regulation.^^^  Seven  process 
sions  or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  con- 
fined the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the 
miteic,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts  ;  and  sm'all  pieces  of  silver  were  discreetly  sub- 
stituted to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited  tumult 
and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, and  his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic 
temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  extinction  of  a  title 
which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.  ^^ 
Yet  the  annual  consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  fondly  expected  its  speedy  restoration ;  they  ap- 
plauded the  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes,  by 
whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign  ;  and 
three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before 
that  obsolete  dignity,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  custom 
could  be  abolished  by  law.'*®  The  imperfect  mode  of  distin 
guishing  each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was  use- 
fully supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  sera :  the  creation 


^''  See  the  regulations  of  Justinian,  (Novell,  cv.,)  dated  at  Con- 
stantinople, July  6,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  em- 

^^  Procopius,  in  Anccdot.  c.  26.  Aleman.  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith 
Tear  after  the  consulship  of  Basilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
ilarcellinus,  Victor,  Marius,  &c.,  the  secret  history  was  composed,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of'Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

»•  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  (Novell,  xciv.  A.  D.  886—911.)  See 
Pagi  (Dissertat-  Hypatica,  p.  326 — 362)  and  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Gneo. 
p.  1635,  1636.)  Even  the  title  was  viMcd :  consulatus  codicUli .... 
Tilescunty  says  the  emperor  himself. 
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of  the  world,  aecordiog  to  the  Septuagint  version,  \mB  adopt- 
ed by  the  Greeks ;  i«®  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  hare  computed  their  time  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.i«i 


^^  According  to  Julias  AMcanus,  &c.,  the  world  was  created  the 
first  of  September,  6608  years,  three  months,  and  twenty -five  days 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  (See  Pezron,  Antiquity  des  Terns  de- 
fendue,  p.  20 — 28.)  And  this  sera  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Oriental  Ghristians,  and  even  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  I. 
The  period,  however  arbitrary,  is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296 
years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find 
3000  of  ignorance  and  darknq^s  ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful ; 
1000  of  ancient  history,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the 
Bepublics  of  Rome  and  Athens ;  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  \yest  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  the  remaining 
296  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modern  state  of  Europe 
and  mankind.  I  regret  this  chroncilogy,  so  far  preferable  to  our  dou- 
ble and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the 
years  before  and  aiter  the  Christian  sera* 

**'  The  sera  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  £ast  since  the  vith 
general  council,  TA.  D.  681.)  In  the  West,  the  Christian  tera  was 
first  invented  in  tlie  vith  century :  it  was  propagated  in  the  yiiith  by 
the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
zth  that  the  use  became  legal  and  popular.  See  TArt  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  Dissert.  Pr^liminaire,  p.  ilL  zii.  Dictionnaire  Diplomatique, 
torn.  L  p.  829 — 337 ;  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine 
monks. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

CONQUESTS    OF    JUSTINIAN    IN    THE    WEST. CHARACTER    A  AD 

FIRST   CAMPAIGNS   OF   BELISARIUS.  —  HE    INVADES   AND  SUB* 

DUES   THE  VANDAL   KINGDOM   OF   AFBICA. BIS   TBIUMFH. 

THE    GOTHIC    WAR. HE    RECOVERS     SICILY,    NAPLES,    AND 

ROME. SIEGE     OF     ROME     BT     THE     GOTHS. THEIR     RE* 

TREAT   AND   LOSSES. SURRENDER   OF    RAVENNA. GLORT 

OF  BELISARIUS. HIS   DOMESTIC    SHAME  AND  MISFORTUNES. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fif^y  years  afler 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Gothft 
and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a 
legal  establishment  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  titles, 
which  Koman  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased  with  equal 
justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  successful 
rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time,  from 
treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  (idelity,  already  repeated  by  a 
second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects.  Experience 
and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  forever  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible 
dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain,  was 
firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose  opinions 
have  been  sometimes  revived  and  propagated  in  the  modern 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome  herself  had  been 
stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople 
assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy ;  de- 
manded, as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Caesars ; 
and  feebly  aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the 
West  from  the  usuipation  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The 
execution  of  this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved 
for  Justinian.  During  the  five  first  years  of  his  reign,  he 
reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against  the 
Persians  ;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  pur- 
chased, at  the  price  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in 
the  language  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
10* 
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tion  of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled 
the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honorable  motive,  and 
promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.^ 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African 
kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic,  the  eldest  of  the 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a 
tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels 
of  clemency  and  peace  ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by 
the  salutary  edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to 
their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed .^  But  the  Catholics  accepted,  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favor  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions, 
and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly 
complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage,  of  his 
ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and 
disgraceful  negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  his  gen- 
eral,  the  Achilles,^  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a 
battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public 
discontent  was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent, 
and  military  fame,  gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succes- 
sion :  he  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without 


'  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Frocopius  in 
a  regular  and  elegant  narrative,  (1.  L  c.  9 — 2o,  1.  ii.  c.  1 — 13»)  and 
happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such 
a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  I 
have  a  right  to  pronounee  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted;  yet  the  president 
Cousin  has  been  often  praised,  and  Hugo  Grotius  was  the*  first  scholar 
of  a  learned  age. 

-•  See  Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  p.  589.  His  best 
evidence  is  drawn  from  the  life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one 
of  his  disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baro- 
nius,  and  printed  in  several  great  collections,  (Catalog.  Bibliot.  Buna- 
vianae,  torn.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  1258.) 

•  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or 
valor?  —  In  what  language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer?  —  Did  he 
speak  German  ?  —  The  Latins  had  four  versions,  (Fabric,  tom.  i.  L  iL  c. 
3,  p.  297  :)  yet,  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca,  (Consol.  c.  26,)  they 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating  than  in  translating 
the  Greek  poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and 
p^ypuhir  even  among  the  illiterate  Barbarians. 
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a  sfmggie  from  *the  thnxie  to  a  dungeon,  where  be  was 
strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular 
nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence 
which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects  fiad  pow* 
erfully  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Justinian,  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and 
justice  of  religious  toleration:  their  alliance,  while  the 
nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a  private  station,  was  ce- 
mented by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifls  and  letters ;  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  ro3ralty  and  friend- 
ship. In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the 
usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from 
any  further  violence  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  of  the  Romans ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred 
and  succession,  and  to  su^r  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to 
end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  or  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople.  The  passions,  or  even  the  prudence, 
of  Grelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which 
were  urged  in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  -command ; 
and  he  justified  his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to 
remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had  failed  in 
the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  Af\er  this  fruitless  expos- 
tulation, the  captive  monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated, 
his  nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal, 
confident  in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats 
and  slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian 
resolved  to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend,  Gelimer  to  maintain 
his  usurpation  ;  and  the  war  was  preceded,  according  to  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations,  by  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, that  each  party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 

The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  vain 
and  idle  populace  of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted 
them  from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom  exposed 
to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense 
loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained 
in  the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which,  after  hye 
laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the  Persian  fron- 
tier, dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  un- 
known enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as 
far  as  they  might  compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war ; 
the  taxes  which  must  be  found  and  levied  to  supply  tho«e 
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insatiate  demands  ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their  own  lives,  oz  at 
least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made  respoiisi  l>lo 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.     Inspired  by  such  selfisli 
motives,  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for    tbo 
public  good,)  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  f\ili 
council  the  inclinations  of  his  master.     He  confessed,  tha.t  sl 
victory  of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchase cl  ; 
but  he  represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties 
and  the  uncertain  event.     '*  You  undertake,"  said  the  prsefect, 
^^  to  besiege  Carthage :  by  land,  the  distance  is  not  less  thctrx 
one   hundred  and  forty  clays'  journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  wholo 
year  ^  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence 
from  your  fleet.     If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  l>e 
preserved  without  the  additional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Ital^. 
Success  will  impose  the  obligation  of  new  labors ;  a  single 
misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your 
exhausted  empire."     Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutajry' 
advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted  freedom  of  an 
obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would  perhaps 
have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived 
by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.     "  I 
have  seen  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the 
East.     "  It   is  the  will  of   Heaven,  O  emperor !   that  you 
should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  African  church.     The  God  of  battles  will  march  before 
your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  his  Son."     The  emperor  might  be  tempted,  and  his 
counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this  seasonable 
revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope  from  the 
revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had- 
already  excited  on  the   borders  of   the  Vandal  monarchy. 
Pudentius,  an.  African  subject,  had  privately  signified  his  loyal 
intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of 
Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.     The  government 
of  Sardinia  had  been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian : 
he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance 
to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Jus- 

*  A  year  —  absurd  exaggeration  !  The  conquest  of  Africa  may  be 
dated  A.  D.  533,  September  14.  It  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the 
preface  to  his  Institutes,  which  were  published  November  21  of  the 
same  year.  Including  the  voyage  and  return,  such  a  computation 
might  be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 
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tiniaa,  who  found  hira  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the 
kid  of  his  guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
loyalty.  The  forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  dis- 
cord and  suspicion  ;  the  Roman  armies  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Belisarius  ;  one  of  those  heroic  names  ^  which  are 
femiliar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  bom,  and  perhaps  edu» 
cated,  among  the  Thracian  peasants,*  without  any  of  those 
advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Scipio  ;  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emu- 
lation of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary 
nay  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could 
not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :  he  served,  most  assuredly 
with  valor  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of  Jus- 
^ian ;  and  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic 
was  promoted  to  military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into 
Persarmenia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague, 
and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired 
to  the  important  station  of  Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the 
service  of  Procopius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent 
historian,  of  his  exploits.^  The  Mirranes  of  Persia  advanced, 
^th  forty  thousand  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifica- 
tions of  T)ara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the  '  hour  on  which 
the  citizens  should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment,  after 
^e  to\\a  of  victory.  He  encountered  an  adversary  c^ual  to 
himself,  by  the  new  title  of  Greneral  of  the  East ;  his  supe- 
^or  in  the  science  of  war,  but  much  inferior  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  only  to  twenty-five 
thousand  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline, 
Wid  hMtnbled  by  recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara 
refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  pro- 

'ftoaiyro  ^i  o  BtXtaufJtog  ix  rtouaiiitg  Ti  RQaXMrT9  xai  ^IJiJivQi&P 
Utra^C  Kttrai,  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c!  11.)  Alcman,  (Not.  ad  Anecdot. 
V>  ^t)  «xi  Italian,  could  easily  reject  the  Oermiui  vanity  of  Qiphaniua 
*ad  Velsenia,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero ;  but  his  Germania,  a 
JjetropoUs  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  lists 
^  tKe  provinces  and  cities.* 

I^e  two  first  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  copt- 
^>y  related  by  his  secretarv,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12—18.') 


tk  ^'  ^®"  Hammei^(in  a  review  of.  Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Belisarius  in 
l^'^ienna  Jahrbuchi^  ^ows  that  the  name  of  Belisarius  is  a  Sclaronio 
^^)  Beti-tzar,  the  White  Prince,  and  that  the  place  of  his  Urth  was  a 
"%e  of  Illyria,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Germany. — M. 
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tected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench^  which  was  prolongec 
at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines,  tc 
cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  comnciajcid 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.     When  the  Roman  centre 
was  shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided    the 
conflict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortah  fled  ;    the 
infantry  threw  away  their  hucklers,  and  eight  thousand  of  the 
vanquished  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  the  next  cam- 
paign, Syria  was  invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  smd 
Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand  men»  hastened  from  Dara,  to 
the  relief  of  the  province.     During  the  whole  summer,   the 
designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions  : 
lie  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless  victory, 
if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops. 
Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of 
battle;  the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or 
cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran 
band  Qi  eight  hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior 
numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ;  but  the 
Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left ;  for  Belisarius  himself, 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair 
was  their  only  safety,*      They  turned  their  backs  to    the 
Euphrates,   and    their   faces   to   the    enemy:    innumerable 
arrow*  glanced  without  eflfect  from  the  compact  and  shelving 
order  of  their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was 
opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and 
after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.     The  Per- 
sian commander  retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer 
a  strict  account  of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers,  which  he  had 
consjimed  in  a  barren  victory.     But  the  fame  of  Belisarius 
was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had  saved  his 
army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness:   the 
approach  of  peace  relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  thQ  eastern 
-frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople 
amply  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.     When  the 
African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret 
deliberation,  each  of  the  Koman  generals  was  apprehensive, 
rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dangerous  honor ;  but  as  soon 

*  The  battle  was  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  19,  not  at  the  end  of 
the  Bumraer.  The  date  is  supplied  from  John  Malala  by  Lord  MahoB) 
P.47.-M. 
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M  Jiwrinian  had  declared  his  preference  of  superior  oierit, 
their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which 
was^ven  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the 
Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the  hero 
was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and 
subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and 
incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of 
Antonina  was  ignoble ;  she  descended  from  a  family  of  chai^ 
ioteera ;  and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with  the  foulest 
reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute  power  over 
the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  and  if  Antonina  dis* 
daiaed  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly 
friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangeni  of  a  mil- 
itary life,^ 

The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride 
and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  oi  Belisarius, 
who,  according  to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times, 
devoled  themselves,  by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the 
service  of  their  patrons.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for 
which  they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their 
horses  and  armw,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  ail  the  exep* 
cises  ^f  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  courage 
might  prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social 
honor  of  their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favor  and 
fortune.  Four  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched 
under  the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas;  their 
untractable  valor  was  more  highly  prized  than  the  tame  sub- 
mission of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  and  of  such  importance 
was  it  deemed  to  procure  a-  reenforcement  of  six  hundred 
Massagetffi,  or  Huns,  that  they  were  allured  by  fraud  and 
deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople  for 
the  conquest  of  A^ca ;  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most  part 
levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing 
use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was 
the  weapon  on  which  the  artnies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
to  place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable  desire 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Procopius  defends  the 

">  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antoninai  in  the  Anecdotast  c  a 
sod  the  notes  of  Alemannua,  p.  3. 
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soldiers  of  liis  own  time  against  the  morose  critics,  who  con- 
fined that  respectable  name  to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of 
antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed,  that  the  word  archer  is 
intrcxluced  by  Homer®  as  a  term  of  contempt.  "  Such  con- 
tempt might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared 
on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and  lurking  behind  a  tombstone, 
or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,^ 
and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers 
(pursues  the*  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they 
manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are 
protected  by  a  casque  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron 
on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail. 
On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and 
their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer 
combat.  Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty  ;  they  shoot  in 
every  possible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to 
the  rear,  or  to  either  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw 
the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm 
indeed  must  be  the  tfrmor  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence 
of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty 
thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  I<mia,  were  collected 
in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these  ves- 
sels may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred, 
tons ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal, 
but  not  profuse,  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons,i®  for  the 

•  See  the  preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might 
qnote  the  reproaches  of  Diomede  (Iliad.  J,  385,  &c.)  and  the  permit- 
tere  vulaera  yentis  of  Lucan,  (viii.  384 :)  yet  the  Romans  could  not 
despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians ;  an(i  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  Pan- 
darusy  Paiis,  and  Teuccr,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted 
them  as  women  or  children. 

•  NtvQlv  fihv  fiatcj  niiarrtr^  Tozm   Se   aidtjQor,  (Iliad.  J.  123.)     How 

eonoise — how  just — how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture !  I  see  the 
attitudes  of  the  archer  —  I  hear  the  twanging  of  the  bow :  ^- 

A/y|e  Ptif,  v€vpii  dt  fiiy"  lix^Vt  oAro  ^  ^vnfc. 
*°  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimni, 
or  3000  tons,  Tsince  the  medimnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoir- 
dupois, pounds.)  I  have  given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by 
supposing  that  the  Attic  style  of  I'rocopiuif'  conceals  the  legal  and 
popular  modiWf  a  sixth  part  of  the  iMdimntu^  (Hooper's  Ancient 
Measures,  p.  152,  &c.)  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stranger  mistake  has 
crept  into  an  oration  of  Dinarchus,  (contra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske 
Orator.  Granj.  tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  34.)  By  reducing  the  number  of  ships 
^pm  500  to  50,  and  translating  fitilfirin  by  mines,  or  pounds,  Ck>usin 
has  generously  allowed  500  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet ! 
Bid  he  never  think } 
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leoeptioQ  of  tfairty-fiTe  thousand  ioldien  and  sailors,  of  txve 
thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  per- 
haps, of  three  months.  The  proud  galleys,  which  in  former 
ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had 
long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted 
only  by  ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the 
brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two  gen- 
erals are  named,  most  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished 
in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  command, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with 
a  boundless  power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if 
the  emperor  himself  were  present.  The  separation  of  the 
naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once  the  efiect  and  the 
cause  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion and  maritime  war.. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whote  fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the 
palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benediction,  the  em- 
peror signified  his  last  commands,  the  geoeral's  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  feacs 
or  wishes,  explored,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  omens  of  mis- 
fortune and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Perinlbus  or 
Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive  some 
Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From 
thence  the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the 
Propontis ;  but  as  they  struggled  to  pass  the  Straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  an  unfavorable  wind  detained  them  four  days  at 
Abydus,  where,  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  instantly 
shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet  The  national 
dignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the 
servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of 
Scythia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty 
sallies  of  intemperance  and  anger.  Their  complaints  were 
specious,  their  clamors  were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not 
averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the 
rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authcMri^  and  eloquence 
of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops 
th(>  obligation  of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  re- 

VOL.   IV.  11 
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wards  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  nnpardonable  guilt  of  tt^nt* 
der,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than 
exoused  by  the  vice  of  intoxication.^^  In  the  navigation  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four  days,!^  the  fleet  of  Bel* 
isarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his  master-galley,  con- 
spicuous in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast  head.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  pilots,  as'  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and 
turned  the  Capes  of  Malea  and  T»narium,  to  preserve  the  just 
order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  skips :  as 
the  wind  was  fair  and  moderate,  their  labors  were  not  udsuc« 
cessful,  and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at  Methone 
on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  while  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  experieiyced  how 
avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service. 
According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the 
Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  the  diminution 
of  one  fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight. 
To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood, 
the  preefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given  orders,  that  the 
flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which  wanned 
the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  sacks  were  opened, 
a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  W8ls  distributed  to  the  army.  Such 
unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
season,  soon  produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept 
away  five  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by 
the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at  Me- 
thone, and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humtuie  indignation : 
the  emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised, 
but  the  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone, 
the  pilots  steered  along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesue,  as 
far  as  the  Isle  of  Zacynthus,  or  Zante,  before  they  undertook 


'^  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislatoT^  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty 
on  the  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  but  it  seems 
agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

"  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  erenrnff  i<i 
the  neighboring  isle  of  Tenedos :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Ijesboa, 
the  third  to  the  promontory  of  Euboea,  and  on  the  fourth  they  reached 
Argos»  (Homer,  Odyss.  r.  130—183.  Wood's  Essay  cm  Homer,  p. 
40— -46.)  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  of  Spai^ 
in  three  days,  (Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  ii  o.  1.) 
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tbe  vc^rage  (in  their  eyes  a  moBt  arduous  voyage)  of  one  bun- 
dred  leagues  over  the  Ionian  Sea.  As  the  Aeet  was  surprised 
by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  wexe  consumed  in  the  slow  naviga- 
tion ;  and  even  the  general  wpuld  have  suffered  the  intoler^ 
able  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not 
preserved  the  WfUer  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in 
the  sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  length  the  harbor  of  Caucana,^^  on  the  southern  side 
of  Sicily,  a&rded  a  secure  and  hospitable  shelter.  The 
Gotiiic  officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
d^ighter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent 
orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and  allies : 
provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  cavalry  was  remounted,^^ 
and  Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syracuse  with  correct  in- 
formation of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intet 
ligence  determined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his  opemtions,  and  his 
wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet  loaT 
mght  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  Isle  of  Malta,  discovered  the 
capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north*east,  and  finally  cast  anchor  ^t  the  promontory  of 
Caput  Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Car- 
thage.'? 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  for  the  imme^ 
diate  defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of 
five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys, 
would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  descendant  of  Greneric  might  have  surprised  and  oppressed 
a  fleet  o£  deep  laden  transports,  incapable  of  action,  and  of 
light  brigantines  that  seemed  only  qualified  for  flight     Beli* 

1*  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  u  af  least  60  miles  (350  or  400  stadia) 
firoiii  Syraciise,  (Cluver.  Sicitia  Antiqua,  p.  191.)  * 

^*  Procopiua,  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tibi  tollit  hinnitum  apta  quadrigit 
equa,  in  the  Sicilian  pastures  of  Grosphus,,  (Horat.  Carm.  ii.  16.) 
Acragas  ....  magnanimClm  quondam  generator  equorum,  (Virg. 
^neid.  iii.  704.)  Tnero*8  horses,  whose  yictories  are  immortalized 
by  Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 

**  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards 
fbiuided  a  city  —  De  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  6)  is  the  promontory  of  Ammon 
in  Scrabo,  the  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  tke  modems,  a 
long  narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea,  (Shaw's  TiraTeLi,  p.  111.) 


•  Lord  Mahon,  (Life  of  Belisarius,  p.  S8,)  suggests  some  ralid 
for  wading  Catana,  t^e  aadent  name  of  Catania. —M.   • 
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flarius  had  secretly  trembled  when  he  oreTheard  his  soldien, 
in  the  passage,  emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  appre 
hensions :  if  they  were  once  on  shorcf;  they  hoped  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  their  arms ;  but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea^ 
they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge  that  they  wanted  courage 
to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and 
the  Barbarians.*^    The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided 
Belisarius  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of 
war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the 
port  of  Carthage.*     Three  months  after  their  departure  from 
Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military 
stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  leffc 
as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.     The  remainder  of  the  troops 
occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  fortified,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and 
the  discovery  of  a  source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the 
thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  confidence,  of  the  Romans. 
The  next  morning,jM>me  of  the  neighboring  gardens  were 
pillaged ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders,  em- 
braced the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of  incul- 
cating the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and  genuine  policy. 
**  When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I 
depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or 
even  the  bravery,  of  my  troops,  than  on  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.   You 
alone  can  deprive  me  of  this  hope  ;  if  you  continue  to  extort 
by  rapine  what  might  be  purchased  for  a  little  money,  such 
flicts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies,  and 
unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country."     These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid 
discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and 
praised  the  salutary  effects.     The  inhabitants,  instead  of  de- 
seiting  their  houses,  or  hiding  their  com,  supplied  the  Romans 
with  a  fair  and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  province 
continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian ; 

^^  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly 
strain,  the  tame  dislike  to  the  sea.  and  to  naval  combats,  (Plutarch  in 
Antonio,  p.  1730,  edit  Hen.  Steph.) 


•BallMr  into  the  present  Lake  of  Tunis.    LerdH^hon,  p.  9> --M.. 
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and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  conscience  and  intend  as* 
siduously  labored  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor. 
The  small  town  of  SuUecte,^?  one  day^s  journey  from  the 
camp,  had  the  honor  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates,  and 
to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance :  the  larger  cities  of  Leptis 
and  Adnimetum  imitated  the  example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as 
Belisarius  appeared  ;  and  he  advanced  without  oppositieii  as 
far  as  Grasse,  avpalace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary  Romans  indulged 
themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves,  cool  fountains, 
and  delicious  fruits;  and  the  preference  which  Procopius 
allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen,  either  in 
the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste,  or  the 
fatigue,  of  the  historian.  In  three  generations,  prosperity  and 
a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals, 
who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In 
their  villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian 
name  of  Paradise^^^  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose ; 
and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  Inth,  the  Barbarians  were  seated 
at  a  table  (Hofusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and 
sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowing,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Modes,  were  embroidered  with  gold ;  love  and  hunting 
were  the  labors  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were 
amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot- races,  and  the  music  and 
dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisa- 
rius was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  ene- 
mies, by  whom,  in  every  place,  and  at  every  hour,  he  might 
be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and  merit, 
John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse ; 
six  hundred  Massagetse  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left 
flank  ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom 
lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved  each  day  about  twelve 


*7  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turns  Hanmbalis,  an  old  building,  now  as 
large  as  the  Tower  of  London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis, 
Adrunietum,  &c.,  is  illustrated  by  the  campaign  of  Csesar,  (Hirtius, 
de  Hello  AMcano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guichazdt,)  and  Shaw^i 
Travela  (p.  IC  j^-113)  in  the  same  country. 

'*  JluifuStittof  xukXiorug  unurrtov  wv  >,uttg  ^rtfitv.  The  paradisea» 
a  name  and  fashion  adopted  from  .Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the 
royal  garden  of  Ispahan,  (Voyage  d'Oleorius,  p.  774.)  See,  in  the 
Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect  model,  (Longus,  FastoraL  L  iv*  p* 
99-^101.  Achilles  Tatius,  1.  i.  p.  22,  23.) 
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mlleff,  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  ill 
friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Car- 
thage filled  the  mind  of  iTelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He 
pr»dent(y  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with  his 
veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  ; 
and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
by  d«stroying  the  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only 
the  dangerous  resource  of  risking  a  battle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  capital.  The  Vandal  conquerors,  from  their  original 
number  of  fifty  thonsand,  were  multiplied,  without  including 
their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men:*  and  such  forces,  animated  with  valor  and 
union,  might  have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeWe 
and  exhausWd  bands  of  the  Roman  general.  But  the  friends 
of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  accept  the  invita- 
tions, than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius ;  and  many  a 
proud  Barbarian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more 
specious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  author* 
ity  and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and 
his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill. 
An  order  was  despatched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect 
all  the  forces  of  Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the 
Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city :  his 
nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was  destined  to 
attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  fol- 
lowed, should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded 
them  from  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the 
rashness  of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  country. 
He  anticipated  the  hour  of  the  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy 
followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists* 
His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage  ;  the  highway,  almost  ten  miles, 
was  strewed  with  dead  bodies  ;  and  it  seemed  incredible  that 
such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  sWords  of  three 
hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated, 
after  a  slight  combat,  by  the  six  hundred  Massagetae  :  they  did 
not  equal  the  third  part  of  his  numbera ;  but  each  Scythian 
was  fired  by  the  example  of  .his  chief,  who  gloriously  exer- 
cised the  privilege  of  bis  family,  by  riding,  foremost  and 
alone,  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy.     In  the 

♦  80,000 — fivptaiti  Skt^,    Hist.  Arc.  c.  18.    Qibbnn  has  been  misled  by 
tUe  tnulatioii.    See  Lord  Mahon,  p.  99.  --if. 
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mean  while,  GeUmer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,*  and  nii»> 

guided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the 
Soman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Amma^ 
tss  had  fallen.  He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Cai^ 
thage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the  advancing  squadrons^ 
aad  might  Imve  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided,  the  victory,  if 
he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge 
of  a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit  was 
broken  by  thia  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Beli- 
sanus,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  tlie  camp, 
pressed  forwards  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found,  in  this  disorderly 
battle,  for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but  the  king  fled  before 
the  hero ;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish 
enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Bomans.  Gelimer  retired  with  has^  steps 
towards  the  desert  of  Numidia :  but  he  had  soon  the  consola* 
tion  of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hil* 
derie  and  his  captive  friends  had  been  faithfully  obeyed:  The 
tyraat^s  revenge  was  useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death 
of  a  lawful  prince  excited  the  compassion  of  his  people  ;  his 
life  might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent^ 
was  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  forfeiting  his 
honor  or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of 
the  army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day  ; 
and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to 
which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Carthage  had  applied  the 
Latin  appellation  of  Dedmus,  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the 
stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the 
next  day  in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he 
might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  oity  to  the 
license  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret 
ambush  of  the  city.  But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the 
result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that 
he  might  confide,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable 
torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy ;  the  chain  was  removed 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed 
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and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat  of  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  city 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already 
adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  festival  of  the  martyr, 
whom  three  centuries  of  superstition  had  almost  raised  to 
a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their  reign  had 
expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued 
their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian. 
One  awfi^l  lK>ur  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the 
vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  church ;  while  the  merchants  of  the  East  were 
delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their 
affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives, 
and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails 
of  the  Roman  fleet.  After  their  separation  from  the  army, 
the  naval  commanders  had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along 
the  coast  till  they  reached  the  Hermsean  promontory,  and 
obtained  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Beiisarius. 
Fuithiul  to  his  instructions,  they  would  have  cast  anchor  about 
twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had 
not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  ai 
impending  tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they 
declined,  however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of 
the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  harbor  and  suburb  of  Maadracium 
were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer,  who  dis- 
obeyed and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  Imperial  fleet, 
CHivancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied,  in  the  deep  and  capa- 
cious lake  of  Tunis,  a  secure  station  about  Ave  miles  from  the 
capital.**  No  sooner  was  Beiisarius  informed  of  their  arrival, 
than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mari- 
ners should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and 
to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Romans.     Before  he 

"  The  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers, 
are  changed  almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or 
neck  of  the  city,  is  now  coiifoanded  with  the  continent;  the  harbor  is 
a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or  stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with 
six  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-channel.  See  D'AnviUc»  (G^ogra^ 
phie  Anciennc,  torn.  iii.  p.  82,)  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77 — 84,)  Mannol, 
(Description  de  TAMque,  torn.  ii.  p.  465,)  and  Thuanus,  (Iviii  12» 
t«m..i]i.  p.  884.) 
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aHowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage,  he  exhorted 
them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  not 
to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms;  and  to  remember  that 
the  Vandals  had  been  the  tyrants,  but  that  they  were  the 
deliverers,  of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the 
voluntary  and  affectionate  subjects  of  their  common  sovereign. 
The  Romans  marched  through  the  streets  in  close  ranks, 
prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had  appeared :  the  strict 
order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted  on  their  minds  the 
duty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and  im- 
punity almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of 
one  man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.  The 
voice  of  menace  and  complaint  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Car- 
thage was  not  interrupted  ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master 
and  her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ;  and 
the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  posted,  modestly 
departed  to  the  houses  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception. 
Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Genseric  ;  accepted  and  distributed  the 
Barbaric  spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ; 
and  labored  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of 
Mandracium  had  sustained  in  the  preceding  night.  At  8up« 
per  he  entertained  his  principal  officers  with  tiie  form  and 
magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet.***  The  victor  was  re- 
spectfully served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  household ; 
and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators 
applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious 
flatterers  secretly  shed  their  venom  on  every  word  and  ges- 
ture which  might  alarm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch. 
One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may  not 
be  despised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the  popular  venera- 
tion ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the  pride  of 
victoiy  could  suppose  a^  defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of 
arms,  or  the  favor  of  the  people.  The  fortifications  of  Car- 
thage *  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the  general  proscrip- 

*»  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  'was  given,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin^  to  a  tripod ;  and  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation 
was  extenibd  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  aiid  Carthage,  to  the  royal 
banquetting  room,  (Procopius,  Vandal.  L  i.  c.  21.  Ducange,  Gloat. 
Graec  p.  277.     JiXtpueor,  ad  Alexiad.  p.  412.) 

♦  And  a  few  others,  (iXiya  irroy)  Procopius  states  in  his  work  De 
ftdi8,l.Ti.Tol,i.p.5.— M. 
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don ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  years  they  were  sufiered 
to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser 
conqueror  restored,  with  incredible  despatch,  the  walls  and 
ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the 'workmen  ; 
the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  salutary  labor ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to 
trust  his  person  in  an  open  town,  beheld,  with  astonishment 
and  despair,  the  rising  strength  of  an  impregnable  fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital, 
applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered, 
rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  preceding  battle  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of 
Gehmer.  He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days* 
journey  from  Carthage ;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a  high  reward^ 
for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected  to  spare  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly  negoti- 
ated witli  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served 
only  to  aggravate  his  distress :  he  reflected,  with  the  deepest 
anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enterprise,  five 
thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and  he  read,  with  grief  and 
shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  2^no,*  who  ex- 
pressed a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of 
the  Roman  invader.  "  Alas !  my  brother,"  replied  Gelimer, 
"  Heaven  has  declared  against  ou^  unhappy  nation.  While 
you  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner 
did  Belisarius  appear  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage 
and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals.  Your 
nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have  been  be- 
trayed to  death  by  tlie  cowardice  of  their  followers.  Our 
horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  igno- 
minious repose,  at  the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children, 
their  wealth  and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the 
field  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of  your  valor.  Abandon  Sar- 
dinia;  fiy  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or  perish  by  our 
aide."     On  the  receipt  of  tliis  epistle,  2^no  imparted  his  grief 


*  Gibbon  had  forgotten  that  the  bearer  of  the  "  rictorious  letters  of  hii 
brother  "  had  sailed  into  the  port  of  Carthage ;  and  that  the  letters  had 
UUm  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.    Proc.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  23.  —  M. 
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to  the  principal  Vandals ;  Iwit  the  intelligence  waa  prodently 
concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  em- 
barked in  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cag- 
liari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of  Mauritania, 
and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in 
the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview  :  the  two 
brothers  embraced  ;  they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were 
asked  of -the  Sardinian  victory;  no  inquiries  were  made  of 
the  African  misfortunes :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole 
extent  of  their  calamities ;  and  the  absence  of  their  .wives 
and  children  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  that  either  death 
or  captivity  had  been  their  lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the 
Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties 
of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger 
which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  military 
strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the 
rapid  bcrease,  that  before  their  army  reached  Tricameron, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might  boast,  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  pro* 
portion,  the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these 
powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius ;  and,  as  he 
was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted  the  Bar* 
barians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Ro* 
mans  were  instantly  under  arms ;  a  rivulet  covered  their 
front ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  sup* 
ported  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  guards  ;  the 
X  infantry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second  line ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the  separate  station  and 
ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetae,  who  secretly  reserved 
their  aid  for  the  conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and 
the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speeches ^^  of  the  com* 
manders,  who,  by  arguments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situa- 
tion, inculcated  the  importance  of  victory,  and  the  contempt 
of  life.  Zano,  with  the  troops  which  had  followed  him  to  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  throoe 
of  Genseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals 
had  imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their 
lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
expected  the  charge :  tiie  Roman  cavalry  thrice  passed  tlie 
rivulet ;  they  were  thrice  repulsed ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly 

"  These  orationB  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  some- 
tfanes  of  the  actors.  I  have  condensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  away 
deolamation. 
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maifitaili^.d,  tHl  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisarius  was 
displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp  ;  the  Huns  joined 
the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Vandals, 
were  found  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  so  inconsiderable  was  the 
carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  trans- 
ferred the  empire  of  Africa.  Tn  the  evening  Belisarius  led 
his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous 
flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent  declarations, 
that  to  the  vanquished,  death  was  a  relief,  life  a  burden,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  tensor.  His  departure  was  secret ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that  their  king  had 
deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or 
valuable  to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp  with- 
out resistance  ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night.  Every  Barbarian 
who  met  their  swords  was  inhumanly  massacred ;  their  wid- 
ows and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines, 
were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers ;  and  avarice  itself 
was  almost  satia.ted  with  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  economy  in  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  In  this  frantic  search,  the  troops,  even 
of  Belisarius,  forgot  their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated 
with  lust  and  rapine,  they  explored,  in  small  parties,  or  alone, 
the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that 
might  possibly  conceal  any  desirable  prize  :  laden  with  booty, 
they  deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered  without  a  guide,  on 
the  high  road  to  Cartilage ;  and  if  the  flying  Enemies  had 
dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  conquerors  would  have 
escaped.  Deepl]^  sensible  of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Beli- 
sarius passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the  field  of  victory  : 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled 
his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty 
and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of 
the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the 
prostrate.  Barbarian  ;  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could 
be  found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  authority, 
disarmed,  and  separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither 
disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  become  the  victims  of  popular 
revenge.  After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to  tread  the 
footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced,  with  his  whole  army, 
about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  - 
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kmgi&r  possessed  tlie  felics  of  St  AogusdD.^  The  seaeon^ 
and  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal  had  fled  io  an 
inaccessible  country  of  the  Moors^  detennined  Belisariiw  to 
relinquish  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix  his  winter  quarten  at 
Carthage.  From  thence  he  despatched  his  principal  lieuten- 
ant,  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the  space  of  throe  mooths 
he.  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving 
Vandals  pelded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom :  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage  submitted  to  his 
presence ;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were  successively 
subdued  by^he  report  of  his  victory.  Tripoli  was  confirmed 
in  her  voluntary  allegiance;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surreo* 
dered  to  an  officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head 
of  the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  Isles  of  Majorca,*  Minorca,  and 
Yvica  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the 
African  kingdom.  Ceesarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser 
geography  may  be  confounded  with  the  modem  Algiers,  vnut 
^tuate  thirty  days'  march  to  the  westward  of  Carthage :  by 
land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors ;  but  the  sea  was 
open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An 
active  and  discreet  tribime  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where 
he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,^  which  rises  opposite  to.flib* 
raltar  on  the  African  coast :  that  remote  place  was  afterwards 
adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian;  and  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to  the 
columfls  of  Hercules.     He  received  the  messengers  of  victory 


**  The  relies  of  St.  Augnstin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to 
their  Sardinian  exile^  (A.  D.  600 ;)  and  it  was  believed,  in  the  viiith 
century,  that  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  transported  them 
(A.  D.  721)  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia.  In  the  year  1695,  the  Augustan 
firiars  of  that  city  found  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk 
wrapper,  bones,  blood,  &c.,  and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostino  in 
Gothic  letters.  But  this  useful  discovery  has  been  disputed  by  reason 
and  jealousy,  (Baronius,  Annal.  A.  D.  725,  No.  2 — 9.  TiUemont, 
M6m.  Ecclfes.  torn.  xiii.  p.  944.  Montfaucon,  Biarium  Ital.  p.  26 — 
30.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  jEvi,  torn,  v,  dissert.  Iviii.  p.  9,  who 
had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of 
Pavia,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIII.) 

•3  Tic  ri,f  nolirtiat  ti^poi/i/u,  is  the  expression  of  Procopius  (de 
Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese, 
floivrished  in  noolcs  and  palaces,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs,  (rAlrique  de  Marmol, 
torn.  iL  p.  2S6.) 
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ftt  ^  time  when  he  was  prepariog  to  publish  the  Pbndecsfs 
of  the  Roman  law;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  cele- 
brated the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,    tlie 
merit  of  his  successful  general.^^     Impatient  to  abolish   the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he  pioceeded, 
without  delay,  to  the  fall  establishment  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities,  perhaps  the  most 
essential  part  of  episcopal  religion,  ^ere  restored  and  ampli- 
fied with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed  ; 
the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed ;  ^  and  the  synod   of 
Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bish- 
ops,26  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliation.     On 
such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that  many  ortho- 
dox prelates  were  absent ;  but  the  comparative  smallness  of 
their  number,*  which  in  smcient  coimcils  had  been  twice   or 
even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both 
of  the  church  and  state.     While  Justinian  approved  himself 
the  defender  of  the  faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope, 
that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  wpa.ce  which  they  occupied 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  Belisarius 
was  instructed  to  establish  five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the 
convenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Ceesarea,  and 
Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  military  force  of  palatines  or 
borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Preetorian  prsefect ;  and  four  consulars,  thre^  presi- 
dents, were   appointed   to  administer  the   seven   provinces 
under  his  civil  jurisdiction.     The  number  of  their  subordi- 
nate officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely 
expressed;    three   hundred   and  ninety-six  for  the   prsefect 

•*  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects, 
promulgated  A.  D.  633,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandalicit* 
and  Afrioanus,  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  ju-t 
claim ;  Gothicus  was  premature,  and  Fraticicua  false,  and  offensive  to  a 
great  nation. 

**  See  the  original  acts  in  Baronius,  (A.  D.  635,  No.  21— 54.)  The 
emperor  applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  sufficiat  cis 
vivcre. 

■•  Dupin  (Olograph.  Sacra  Africana,  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milav.)  ob- 
ienres  and  bewails  this^episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age 
of  the  church,  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics ;  but  however  minute 
were  the  dioceses,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same 
time. 
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bimselfi  fifty  for  each  of  his  vicegerento;  and  the  rigid  dell* 
nitioQ  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  moie  efiectual  to  coofirm 
the  right,  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates 
might  be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle ;  and  the  subtile 
questions  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infinitely  propagated 
under  the  new  government,  which  professed  to  revive  the 
freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  conqueror 
was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from 
his  African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even  in 
the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses  and 
lands  of  which  their  families  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by 
the  Vandals.  AAer  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted 
by  a  high  and  special  commission,  no  ordinary  proviaon  was 
made  for  a  master-general  of  the  forces :  but  the  office  of 
Prstorian  praefect  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier ;  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor ;  and  the  representative  of 
the  emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distiD* 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  Exarch.^ 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect  till  her  former 
sovereign  was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  had  given 
secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  be  transported 
to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were  dis* 
appointed  by  accident,  treachery,' and  the  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  his  toemies,  who  intercepted  his  flight  from  the  sea-shore 
and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  some  faithful  fol 
lowers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,^^  in  the  inlanO 
country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pha* 
nsj  an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more 
applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom  be  found  among 
the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  9f  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  hts 
vigilance   Belisarius  had    intrusted  this    important  charge; 

^  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  bis  German 
biographer,  (Cod.  1.  L  tit.  27.  Novell.  36,  37,  131.  Vit.  Justinian^ 
p.  349—377.) 

*  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  D'Anville  (torn.  iii.  p.  92,  and  TabuL 
Imp.  Rom.  Occident.)  near  Hippo  Regius  and  the  sea ;  yet  this  situa- 
tion ill  agrees  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  of 
PtOCOpius,  (1.  ii.  C.  4,)  iy  toTg  Novfitdiag  iffj^ciroi?.* 


•  Compare  Lord  Mahon,  120.    I  oonceiTe  GKbbon  to  be  right.— M. 
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and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he 
lost  a  hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a 
winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind 
of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure, 
from  the  unbounded  command  of  industry  and  wealth,  he 
was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the  Moors,^  supportable 
only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier  condition* 
.  In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the 
smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on 
the  ground,  perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  gar- 
ments ;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown ;  and  their 
oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state,  by  the  hungry  savages. 
The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange 
and  unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  imbittered  by  the 
recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  pro- 
tectors, and  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal 
Moors  might 'be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
The  knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and 
ffiendly  epistle  of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the 
language  of  plain  sense  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you 
persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself, 
your  family,  and  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhor- 
rence of  slavery  ?  Alas !  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not 
already  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the 
Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constanti- 
nople a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign  the 
undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  Papua?  Do  you 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius 
is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves^  whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to 
your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman 
emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inher- 
itance of  4ands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of 
patrician :   such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may 


*'  Shaw  (Trayels,  p.  220)  most  accurately  represents .  the  manners 
of  the  Bedo weens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,, 
are  the  remnant  of  the»Moors ;  yet  how  changed  —  how  civilized  are 
these  modern  savages! — provisions  are  plenty  among  them,  and 
bread  if  common. 
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depend  with  fuU  aasurance  on  the  word  of  Belinrius.  So 
long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  patience  is  a 
virtue ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance,  it  degener- 
ates into  blind  and  stupid  despair.^^  ^*  I  am  not  insensible,** 
replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  ^^  how  kind  and  rational  is 
your  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the 
slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable 
'hatred.  Him  I  had  never  injured  either  by  word  or  deed : 
yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
Belisarius,  who  1ms  cast  me  headlong  from  the  throne  into 
this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince ; 
does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  ? 
I  can  write  no  more :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I 
beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me,  a  lyre,^  a  sponge, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread.^'  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas 
was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  singular  request  It  was 
long  since  the  king  of  Africa  had  tasted  bread ;  a  defluzioa 
had  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant 
weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by 
singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes.  The 
humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved ;  he  sent  the  three  extmordi- 
nary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  redouUe 
the  vigilance  of  his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  hts 
prisoner  to  embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans, 
but  salutary  to  -himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length 
yielded  to  reason  and  necessity ;  the  solemn  assurances  of 
safety  and  honorable  treatment  were  ratified  in  the  emperor^s 
name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  publio 
interview  was  i^  onp  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when 
the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  - 
laughter.  The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme 
grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mourn* 
ful  state,  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent 
observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  great* 
ness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.^* 

**  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  lyre  ;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been 
more  national.  The  instruments  of  musio  are  thus  distinguished  by 
Yenantius  Fortunatos :  — 

Romanusque  lyrA  tibi  plaudat,  Barbarus  JiarpA, 
**  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  in  mi' 
other  royal  captive,  Psammetichui  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  I 
12» 
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Their  coutempt  avus  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of  9 
vulgar  truth ;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to 
superior  merit  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  army  presumed 
to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  hero.  Their  private 
despatches  maliciously  affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa, 
strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  with 
too  patient  an  ear ;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of  jealousy  ' 
rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honorable  alternative,  of 
remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was 
indeed  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius ;  but  he  wisely 
concluded,  from  intercepted  letters  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
sovereign's  temper,  that  he  must  either  resign  his  "head,  erect 
his  standard,  or  confound  his  enemies  by  his  presence  and 
submissicai.  Innocence  and  courage  decided  his  choice ;  his 
guards,  captives,  and  treasures,  were  diligently  embarked  ; 
and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure 
from  the  port  of  Carthage.  *  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  re- 
moved the'  apprehensions  of  Justinian ;  envy  was  silenced 
and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude  ;  and  the  third  Africanus 
obtained  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  city 
of  Constantine  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  auspicious  arms  of 
the  C8Bsars.33  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the  procession 
was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  hippodrome  ; 
and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The 
wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or 
dominate  luxury;  rich  armor,  golden  thr^esfc, and  the  chari- 
ots of  state  which  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the 
massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet,  the  splendor  of  precious 
stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  sub- 
stantial treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  which  after  their  long  peregrination  were  respectfully 

and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities,  (1.  iii.  c.  14.)  In  the 
interview  of  Paulus  u£miliu8  and  Ferses,  Belisarius  might  study  his 
part ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 

**  After  the  title  of  imperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and 
the  Roman  attspices  were  abolished  by  Christianity,  (see  La  Bleterie, 
M^m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  xzi.  p.  302 — 332,)  a  triumph  might  be 
given  with  less  iAconsisteney  to  a  private  general. 
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deposited  in  the  Christian  chcirch  of  Jenisalem.  A  long  train 
of  the  noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lody  stature 
and  manly  countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced  :  he  was 
clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the  majesty  of  a 
king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was 
heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  consolation 
from  the  words  of  Solomon,**  which  he  repeatedly  pro- 
Aounced,  Vanity!  vanitt!  all  is  VAwrrT!  Instead  of 
ascending  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  fourliorscs  or  elephants, 
the  modest  conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  companions ;  his  prudence  might  decline  an  honor  too 
conspicuous  for  a  subject ;  and  his  magnanimity  might  justly 
disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of  tyrants. 
The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hippodrome ; 
was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
and  halted  before  the  thYone  where  Justinian  and  Theodora 
were  seated  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  captive  monarch 
and  the  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed  the  customary 
adoration ;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully 
touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and  of  a  prostitute  who  had  danced  on  the  theatre : 
some  gentle  violence  was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of 
the  grandson  of  Grenseric ;  and  however  trained  to  servitude, 
the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have  secretly  rebelled.  He 
was  immediately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second 
triumph :  his  curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of 
captive  Vandals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful 
Execution  of  a  treaty  for  which  his  honor  had  been  pledged 

"  If  the  Ecclegiastes  be  traly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like 
Prior's  poem,  a  pious  and  moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in 
his  name«  and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance.  The  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius,  (Opp.  Theolog.  tom. 
i  p.  258 ;)  and  indeed  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  display  a  larger 
compass  of  thought  and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  either  to  a 
Jew  or  a  king.* 

*  BosenmOUer,  arguing  from  the  difference  of  style  from  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  from  its  nearer  approximation 
to  the  Aramaic  dialect  than  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  assigns  the 
Ecclesiastes  to  some  period  between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander  the  Great 
8ekoL  in.  Yet.  Test.  ix.  Proemium  ad  Eocles.  p.  19.  — M. 
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to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.    The  religioua  scruples  of  GM£« 
mer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatibly 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  frorvm 
the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whex^^ 
the  abdicated  monarch  retired,  with  his  family  and  friends  ^ 
to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content.^-* 
The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respect- 
ful tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune ;  and  Justihiack 
and  Theodora  accepted  the  honor  of  educating  and  enrich-- 
ing  the  female  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.     Th^ 
bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  five  squad-* 
rons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of  their  benefactor^ 
and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors.    But  these  rare  exceptions,  \he  reward  of  birth  or  valor^ 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  num- 
bers, before  a  short  and  bloodless  ^ar,  amounted  to  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  persons.    After  the  exile  of  tlieir 
king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might  purchase  their  safety 
by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and  language ;.  and  their 
degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the 
common  herd  of  African  subjects.     Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller 
has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of 
a  northern  race;^^  and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the 
boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. ^^     Africa  had  been  their 
empire,  it  became  their  prison ;  nor  could  they  entertain  a 
hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
where  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wan- 


**  In  the  B^lisaire  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  ol 
Africa  meet,  sup,  and  converse,  without  recollecting  each  other.  It 
lA  surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their 
eyes  or  their  memory. 

^  Shaw,  p.  59.  Yet  since  Procopius  (1.  ii.  c.  13)  speaks  of  a  people 
of  Mount  Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  .white  bodies  and  yellow 
hair,  the  phenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes  of  Peruy 
BufFon,  tom.  iii.  p.  604)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation 
of  the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

"  The  geographer  of  Kavenna  (1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  129, 130, 131,  Paris, 
1688)  describes  the  Mauritania  Gaditanot  (opposite  to  Cadiz,)  ubi  gens 
Yandalorum,  a  Belisario  devicta  in  A&icA,  fugit,  et  nunquam  com- 
padiit 
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ieied  in  their  native  forests.  It  was  inipoonble  for  eowsrdi 
to  surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Bar- 
barians ;  it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their 
nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  to 
describe  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour, 
tiiey  had  almost  unanimously  renounced.^'  In  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of 
Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals:  they  still  preserve 
their  language,  their  customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood ; 
support,  with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke ; 
and  serve,  with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descend* 
ant  of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and  present  fortune 
is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  his  vassals.^  The  name 
and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might  indicate  their 
descent  from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly 
represents  them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who 
succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  de-  - 
stroyed  in  the  age  of  Proc<^ius.3® 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegiance, 
he  might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the 
indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  enemy  more 
barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is 
involved  in  darkness  :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  let- 
ters.^^     Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined  ;  a  boundless 

**  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a 
formal  answer,  the  Vandals  of  Germany  ;  but  those  of  Atrica  derided 
his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests,  (Pro- 
copius,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  22.)   - 

*  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  1687)  Tollius  describes 
the  secret  royalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Branden- 
bargh«  who  could  muster  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  pro- 
cured some  cannon,  &c.  (Itincrar.  Hungar.  p.  42,  apud  Dubos,  Uist. 
de  la  Monarchic  Fran9oiBe,  torn.  i.  p.  182,  183.^  The  veracity,  not 
of  the  elector,  but  of  Tollius  himself,  mav  justly  be  suspected.* 

*  Procopius  (I.  i.  c.  22)  was  in  total  darkness  —  oun  ftr,',f»tf  ti( 
aun  orosta  if  ifi*  aot^trau  Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  (A.  D.  630,) 
the  Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  venedi  already  bordered  on 
Thuringia,  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xv.  3,  4,  5.) 

^  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Hera- 


*  The  Wendish  population  of  Brandenburgh  are  now  better  known; 
but  the  Wends  are  clearly  of  the  Sclavonian  race ;  the  Vandals  most  pS>b« 
aUy  Teutonio,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Ooths.  —  M.  n 
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ooBtiaAnt  Wf^  open  to  the  Libyan  diepherda ;  the  changpe  of 
seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions ;  and  their  rude 
huts  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the    same 
ease  as  their  arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  con* 
sisted  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.^^     During  the  vigor  of 
the  Roman  power,  they  observed  a  respectful  distance  from 
Carthage  and  the  sea^shore :  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the 
Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  oi  Numidia,  occupied   the 
8ea*coast  from  Tangier  to  Csesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps, 
with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.       The 
formidable  strength  and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to 
receive,  in  the  emperor^s  name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal 
dignity.^^    They  were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,   and 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror.     But  his  ap- 
proaching departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  superstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives 
allowed  them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ; 
and  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Gar- 
des, (de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c  21,)  and  Procopius,  (Vandal  1.  ii.  c.  10,)  as 
the  posterity  of  the  Cananseans  who  fled  from  the  robber  Joshua, 
{Itjari^g*)    He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.     I 
believe  in  the  columns  —  X  doubt  the  inscription  —  and  X  reject  the 
pedigree.* 

**  Virgil  (GeoT^c.  iii  339)  and  Fomponius  Mela  (i.  8)  describe 
the  wandering  liie  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Arabs  and  Tartars ;  and  Shaw  (p.  222)  is  the  best  commentator  on 
the  poet  and  the  geographer. 

*•  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  croTi-n  or  cap,  a  white 
cloak,  a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ; 
nor  were  these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  coin, 
(Procop.  VandaL  1.  i.  c.  25.) 


*  It  has  been  supposed  that  Procopius  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most 
ancient,  author  who  has  spoken  of  this  strange  inscription,  of  which  one 
may  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  invention  to  Procopius  himself.  Yet  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  (1.  i.  c.  18J  who 
lived  and  wrote  more  than  a  century  before  Procopius.  This  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  an  earlier  date  must  be  assigned  to  this  tradition.  The  same 
inscription  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  (sub  voc.  Xav&av,)  no  doubt  from  Pro* 
oopius.  According  to  most  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a  nearly 
similar  tradition,  the  indigenes  of  Northern  Africa  were  the  people  of 
Palestine  expelled  by  David,  who  passed  into  Africa,  under  the  guidance 
of  Goliath,  whom  they  call  l)jalout.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  traditions 
which  bear  a  character  so  fabulous.  St.  Martin,  t.  xL  p.  324.  —  Unless  my 
memory  greatly  deceives  me,  I  have  read  in  the  works  of  lightfiDot  a  simi- 
lar Jevrish  tradition ;  but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference^  and  cannot  reoovM 
the  passage.  —  M. 
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s«  he  heaid  the  cries,  and  almoBt  beheld  the  flamet,  of 
the  deac^ed  province.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution ; 
and  leaving  only  »ipa3rt  of  his  guards  to  reenforce  the  feeble 
garrisons,  he  intrusted  the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eu« 
nuch  Solomoo,^^  who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the 
successor  of  Belisanus.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  4etach*^ 
nients,  with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  inter-^ 
cepted ;  but  Solomon  speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched 
from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  tho  country,  and  in  two  great 
battles  destroyed  sixty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
Moors  depended  on  tlv^ir  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their 
inaccessible  mountains ;  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their 
camels  are  said  to  have  produced  some  confusion  in  the 
Soman  cavalry  .^'^  But  as  soon  as  they  were  commanded  to 
dismount,  they  derided  this  contemptible  obstacle :  as  soon  as 
the  columns  ascended  the  bills,  the  naked  and  disorderly 
crowd  was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  evolutions ; 
and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was  repeatedly  ful- 
filled, that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  bearcUeu 
antagonist.  The  victorious  eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days* 
journey  from  Carthage,  to  besiege  Mount  Aurasius,^^  the  cit- 
adel, and  at  the  same  time  the  garden,  of  Numidia.  That 
range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains,  within 
a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare 
variety  of  schI  and  climate;  the  intermediate  valleys  and 
elevated  plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams, 
and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude. 
This  fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a 

^  See  the  African  goYemmdnt  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Proco^ 
^Xks,  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13,  19,  20.)  He  was  recalled,  and 
again  restored ;  and  his  last  victory  dates  in  the  xiiith  year  of  Jus- 
tinian, (A.  D.  539.)  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him 
a  eunuch,  (1.  i.  c.  11 :)  the  other  Roman  generals  were  amply  fur- 
nished with  beards,  nwywroe  ifA7ftniufi§voif  (1.  ii.  c.  8.) 

^  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  affirmed  by 
the  ancients,  (Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  1.  vL  p.  488,  1.  viL  p.  483,  492, 
edit.  Hutchinson.  Folysn.  Stratagem,  rii.  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viiL  20. 
iBiian,  de  Natur.  Annal.  1.  iiL  c,  7 ;)  but  it  ii  disproTed  by  daily  ex- 
perience, and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals,'  (Voyage 
d'Olearius,  p.  663.) 

**  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  Mount  Aurasius,  (Vandal.  1. 
ii.  c.  13.  Be  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo 
AJfiicanus,  (dell*  AMca,  parte  v.,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fbl.  77,  reoto>) 
3iannol»  (torn.  ii.  p.  430,)  and  Shaw,  (p.  66—69.) 
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Boman  city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the  residence  of 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.     The  Ionic  temple  of  Mmsa\stpi\ia 
is  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts  ;  and  the  cattle  now  graze 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corin- 
thian columns.     A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the 
, level  of  the  mountain,  where  the  African  princes  deposited 
their  wives  and  treasure ;  and  a  proverb  is  familiar  to  the 
Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire  who  dares  to  attack  the 
craggy  cliffs  and  inhospitable    natives  of  Mount  Aurasius. 
This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch 
Solomon :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some  disgrace ; 
and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted ;  and  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not 
yielded  to  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  troops,  who  auda- 
ciously scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  moun- 
tain, the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Geminian  rock. 
A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  *this  important  conquest,  and 
to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat ;  and  as  Solomon 
pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Mau- 
ritanian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.     The 
Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of    ^ 
Belisarius ;  but  the   laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful 
lieutenant  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  cor- 
rect the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van- 
quished and  enslaved  by  the  •  Romans.  This  awful  lesson 
might  have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose, 
with  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the 
same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  botli  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approaching  danger,  beheld 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
Vandals.  After  the  failure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  val- 
iant and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and 
his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command,  the  Visigoths  be- 
sieged the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African  coast :  but,  while 
they  spent  the  Sabbath  day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pious 
security  of  their  camp  was  mvaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town; 
and  the  king  himself,  with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  es- 
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mped  from  die  hands  of  a  sacrOegioas  eneiny.^  h  wm  not 
lopg  before  his  pride  and  fesentment  were  gratified  by  a  sap* 
pliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
in  bis  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monareh.  But  inst»ad 
of  sacrifieing  these  unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  gen- 
oostty  and  prudence,  Theudes  amused  the  ambassadorB  til) 
be  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  tiiea 
dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  to 
se^  in  their  native  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  Vandals.^7  The  long  continuance  o(  ^  Italian  war  de* 
kyed  the  -  punishment  of  the  Visigoths;  and  the  eyes  of 
ThNides  were  closed  before  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mis- 
taken policy.  After  his  death,  ^e  sceptre  of  Spain  was  dis» 
jnted  by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the 
protection  of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  deeply  n^ounded  the  independence  and 
happmess  of  his  county.  Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean 
ttid  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops,  who 
afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should 
seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment ;  and  as  they  were  fordfied 
by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  diey  maintained  their  im:* 
pregnable  stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  indaming 
the  civil  and  religious  factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy 
years  elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated 
from  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  em- 
perofs  retained  any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  pes* 
sesflions,  their  vanity  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their 
provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank  of  their 
vassals.^ 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  excu- 
sable than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punish-' 
ment  was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible.  From  a  motive 
of  private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.     A  sister  of  the  great 


,  *•  Isidor.  Chron.  p.  722,  edit.  Grot.  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  L  v.  c. 
S,  p.  173.  Yet,  according  to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  the 
detth  of  Theudes,  happened,  A.  .3^  H.  686  — A.  D.  648;  and  the 
place  was  defended,  not  by  the  Yandak,  but  by  the  Rooisna. 

*^  Procopiut,  Yandal.  L  i.  c.  24. 

^  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  vth  and  vith  books 
if  the  History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.    The  Romana  were  finally  ex- 
paOed  by  Suintila,  king  of  the  Yiaigotha,  (A.  D.  Ol'-SSS,)  alterthetf 
itoaion  to  the  Catfaolio  ohnxeh. 
VOL.  IV.  13 
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TbM^oiic  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  TlmuiiDond,  Ifae 
Africaa  king :  ^  on  tltis  occasion,  the  l^^rtreas  of  Iilyb«iim  ^ 
in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals;  and  the  princefs  Amar 
lafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand  noblesy 
and  (We  thousand  Gothic  soldiers^  who  signalized  their  valor 
ja  the  Afeoiii^  wars.  Their  merit  was  oremted  by  tfaenv' 
selves,  and  perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals ;  they  viewed 
the  country  with  envy^  and  the  conqneion  with  disdain ;  ^bot 
thw  real  or  fictitious  eonsfUTacy  was  prevented  by  a  maasa* 
ere  ;  the  Goths  we^  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amaia* 
frida  was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suqpicioBS  death. 
The  eloquent  pen  of  CasModoms  was  employed  to  reproach 
die  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of  every  social  and 
public  duty ;  but  the  vengeance  which  he  threatened  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign  mi^^t  be  derided  with  impunity,  as 
long  as  Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  die  Golhs  were 
destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and  in* 
dignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans, 
entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisariw  in  the  porta  of  ^oiiy,  and 
were  speedily  delighted  or  alaraoed  by  the  surprising  intelli* 
geace,  that  their  revenge  was  executed  beyond  the  measure 
of  thMT  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their  friend- 
ship the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa^ 
ana  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  resume  the  possessi<Mi  of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently  sepa- 
mted  as  a  nuptial  gift  from  the  Island  of  Sicily.  They  were 
soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance.  ^  The  city 
and  promontory  of  Lilybeeum,''  said  the  Roman  general^ 
^M)e1onged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of 
conquest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favor  of  the 
emperor;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and 
must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin. 
If  you  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  i^iall  contend,  not  to 
regain  the  possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of 
all  the  provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  law- 

^  8es  the  manuige  and  &te  of  Amalafrids  in  Pzooopiai,  (Y  a&daL 
1.  i.  e.  8,  9,)  aad  in  CaMiodorus  (Yar.  is.  1)  the  ea^oatnlation  of  her 
royal  brother.    Compare  likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Yiotor  Tunnu- 


^  lii jbcevm  was  biiiU  by  the  Carthaginiana*  Olymp.  xcr.  4 ;  anA 
ISilha  tot  Funic  war,  a  strong  ettaationi  and  exeeUent  harbox^  MS* 
derad  that  place  an  important  object  to  bodi  nataanfeb 
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fbl  sovereign.^  A  nation  of  two  hundbpod  tkooMnd  aoldieiii 
might  have  smiled  at  the  rain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his 
lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  discord  and  disaffection  prevailed 
in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported^  with  reluctance,  the  indig- 
nity of  a  female  reign.^* 

The  birth  of  Amalasootha,  the  regent  and  queen  of  Italy,^ 
united  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  the  Barbarians, 
iler  mother,  the  sister  of  Ciovis,  was  descended  from  the 
long-haired  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race ;  ^  and  the  regal 
succession  of  the  Amali  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  gen* 
eiadon,  by  her  father,  the  great  Tbeodoric,  whose  merit 
might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his 
daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  thnwe  ;  but  his  vigi* 
lant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered  the 
last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  ta)cen  refu^ 
in  Spain  ;  and  the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a 
short  time  the  charms  of  Amalaisontha,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
succession ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  father,  was  lef^  the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight 
years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained 
their  perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  ap|»ehen* 
sion  of  Theodora  herself,  might  luive  disputed  the  conquest 
of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense,  activity,  and 
resolution.  Education  and  experience  had  cultivated  her 
talents ;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity ; 
and,  though  she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and 
ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  dia« 
creet  and  impenetrable  silence.  By  a  faithful  imitation 
of  the   virtues,  she   revived   the   prosperity,  of  his  reign ; 


"^  Compare  the  different  passages  o£  Frocopius»  (VandaL  L  ii.  o.  5« 
Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.) 

**  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procopitis, 
(Gothic.  L  i  c  2,  3,  4,  and  Anecdot.  o.  16,  with  the  Notes  of  Alenum- 
nud»)  Cassiodonis,  (Yar.  tlU.  ix*  x.  and  xi.  1,)  and  Jomandet^  {Dm 
Rebus  Geticis,  c.  ^9,  and  De  Successione  Begnoram,  in  Muratori» 
torn.  i.  p.  241.) 

"  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefieda,  the  sister  of  Clovis, 
may  be  placed  in  the  year  495,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  {D^ 
Bust,  Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn.  ix.  p.  213.)  The  nupUaiU  of  JQuthqna 
and  Amalasontha  were  celebrated  in  515»  (Oasaiodor.  in  Ch^»>n.^p^  ip^ 
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nrhile  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the  fault 8,  and 
to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age.  The 
ehildren  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to 
their  paternal  inheritance ;  her  extreme  lenity  never  con- 
sented to  inflict  any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on 
her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she  generously  despised  tlie 
clamors  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  stiH 
considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their 
enemies.  Her  salutary  measures  were  directed  by  the  wis- 
dom, and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorus ;  she 
solicited  and  deserved  the  friendship  of  the  emperor;  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the .  future  happiness 
of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her 
son  ;  who«was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the  different 
and  almost  incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barba- 
rian camp,  and  the  first  magistrate  of  a  civilized  nation. 
From  the  age  of  ten  years,^  Athalaric  was  diligently  in- 
structed in  the  arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental 
for  a  Roman  prince  ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen 
to  instil  the  principles  of  honor  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of 
their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the 
benefits,  must  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education ;  and  the 
solicitude  of  the  queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and 
severe,  offended  the  untmctable  nature  of  her  son  and  his 
subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Goths  were  assem- 
bled in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth  escaped  from 
his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and  anger, 
complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had 
provoked  her  to  inflict.  The  Barbarians  resented  the  indignity 
which  had  been  offered  to  their  king ;  accused  the  regent  of 
conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown ;  and  imperiously  de- 
manded, that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  should  be  rescued 
from  the  dastardly  discipline  of  women  and  pedants,  and 
educated,  like  a  valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and 
the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamor, 
importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amalasontha 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of 


••  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  hia  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by 
ProcDpius  as  a  boy  aboat  eight  years  old  —  6xra  yiyoy^f  *t»/.  Cassio- 
dorus, with  authority  and  reason,  adds  two  years  to  his  age  — in&n- 
talvm  adhno  viz  dMnnem. 
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her  hewrt  The  knig  of  Ittly  was  abendooed  to  wine,  to 
women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of 
the  ungrateful  yQUth  betrayed  the  mischieTous  designs  of  his 
favorites  and  her  enemies.  *  Encompassed  with  domestic 
foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
Justinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actnally  deposited  at  Dyraehium,  in  £pirus,  a  trees* 
ure  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  her  fame  and  safety,  if  she  had  calmly  retired  from 
barbarous  facticm  to  the  peace  and  splendor  of  Goostanttoo* 
pie.  But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition 
and  revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port, 
she  watted  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  the 
most  dangerous  malecontents  had  been  separately  removed, 
nnder  the  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  :  they  were  assassinated  by  her  private  emissaries ;  and 
the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  rendered  the  queen*mother 
absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a  free 
people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son, 
she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss  ;  and  the  death  of  Athaia* 
ric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature 
intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal 
authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country, 
which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  succession 
could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sharing, 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in 
her  own  hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  re* 
ceiyed  the  proposal  with  profound  respect  and  affected  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodorus  announced  to  the  senate 
and  the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and  Theodatus  had  as 
cended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His  birth  (for  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect 
titl^ ;  and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  di* 
rected  by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  the  Italians,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus  was  exasperated 
by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved  :  her  justice  had  repressed 
and  reproached  the  oppression  which  he  exercised  against  his 
Tuscan  neighbors ;  and  the  princip<il  Goths,  united  by  com- 
mon guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  insti^te  his  slow  and 
timid  disposition.  The  letters  of  cor  gratulatioa  weze  scaroely 
13  • 
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despBtdied  beiore  the  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoMd  in  li 
amali  island  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,^^  where,  after  a  ehort 
eonfinement,  she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or 
with  the  c(Minivance,  of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  tur« 
buient  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths; 
and  the  mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the 
amiMtious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His  ambassadors,  in  their 
public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  LilybsBum,  ten 
barbarian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage 
of  a  small  town  on  the  lUyrian  borders ;  but  they  secretly 
negotiated  with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province  <^  Tuscany, 
and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from  danger 
and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy* 
A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed,  by  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  captive  queen :  but  the  confession  of  the  Roman 
senators,  who  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth 
of  her  deplomble  situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a 
new  ambasisador,  most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and 
liberty.*  Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the  same  minister 
were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of  Theodora,  who 
dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival :  he 
prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a 
crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans ;  ^  received  the  intelligence 

••  The  lake,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled 
either.  VultinienBis  (now  of  Bolsena)  or  TaTquiniensis.  It  ia  sur^ 
rounded  with  white  rocks,  and  storea  with  fish  and  wild*fowL  The 
younger  Pliny  (£pi«t.  ii.  96)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that 
floated  on  its  waters :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  !  if  a  fact, 
how  careless  the  modems !  Yet,  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  hare 
been  fixed  by  new  and  gradual  accessions. 

**  Yet  ProcopioB  discredits  his  own  evidence,  (Aneodot.  c*  16,)  by 
Qon£easing  that  in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 
See  the  £lpistles  from  Queen  Gundelina  to  the  Empress  Theodora, 
(Yar.  X.  20,  21,  23,  and  observe  a  suspicious  word,  dc  ilU  person^, 
ftc.,)  with  the  elaborate  Commentary  of  Buat,  (torn.  x.  p.  177 — 1$6.} 


•  Amalasontha  was  not  alive  when  this  new  ambassador,  Peter  of  Thes- 
aalonioa,  arrived  in  Italy :  he  could  not  then  secretly  eontribnta  to  her 
death.  "  But  (says  M.  de  Sainte  Crmx)  it  is  not  beyond  probability  that 
Theodora  had  entered  into  some  criminal  intrigue  with  Gundelina ;  for 
(hat  wife  of  Theodatus  wrote  to  implore  her  protection,  reminding  her  of 
the  oonfldence  which  ahe  and  her  husband  haa  always  nlaced  in  her  former 

Iifomises."  See  on  Amalasontha  and  the  authors  of  ner  death  an  excel- 
ent  dissertation  of  M.  de  Sainte  Croix  in  the  Archives  litteraires  published 
bar  M.  Taadenboms,  No.  60,  t.  zvH.  p.  Sid.  ^O. 
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rf  her  derth  wbk  grigf  aad  indipMaiop,  and  denotaet  J^  m>  M> 
master's  name,  iomiortal  war  agaiost  the  peridious  aansiiii* 
In  Itaiy^,  aa  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  a  unirper  ap* 
pearcd  to  justify  the  arms  of  Justinian ;  but  the  forces  whioh 
he  prepared,  were  insufficient  for  the  subTersion  of  a  mighty 
idogdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been  multiplied  by 
die  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  eonduct,  of  a  hero.  A  chosen 
tnx>p  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed 
with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius ; 
his  cavalry  was  composed  of  two  hundrad  Huns,  three  hun* 
deed  Moors,  and  four  thousand  eonfederaUs^  and  the  inlantry 
coDsibted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steering  the 
same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul 
cast  anchor  before  Catena  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of 
the  island,  and  to  decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  ooa- 
quest,  or  peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  for  the  African  coast. 
He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.  Notwith> 
standing  the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the 
granaries  of  Rome :  the  farmers  were  graciously  exempted 
from  the  oppressimi  of  military  quarters ;  and  the  Goths,  who 
trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully- 
betrayed.  Instead  of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  ^ 
king  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to  the  fint  summons  a  cheerful 
obedience;  and  this  province,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Punic 
wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman 
empire.^7  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone 
attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  aAer  a  short  siege,  by  a 
singular  stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  harbor;  their  boats  were  laboriously 
hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  top*mast  head,  and  he 
filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from  that  superior  station, 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  After  this  easy,  though 
successful,  campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in  tri* 
umph,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bands,  distributing  gold 
nieda.s  to  the  people^  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  termi- 
nated the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter 
season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  p{  a 
Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circumference  of 


^  Pot  fbe  eonqmert  o€  Sicily;  eompare  the  narrative  of  Proeomus 
with  the  oempUinta  ol  Tbtila,  (Gothic.  L  i.  o.  6,  L  iii.  c.  160  ^^ 
Oolhis  qaeea  had  Uitsl|r  cslievsd  th^  thsaklsae  ialsad^  (Yar.  is.. 
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nro-aikd-tw^ity  miles:  ^  but  in  the  spring,  abool  the  fntiiraJ 
of  Easter,  the  prosecution  o£  his  designs  was  inteirupted  b^ 
a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  African  forces.    Carthage  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed 
with  a  thousand  guards.*     Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful 
faith  returned  to  the  standard  of  their  <Ad  commander :  and 
be  marched,  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  sja 
enemy  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.     Eight  thou<-> 
sand  rebels  trembled  at  his  appreach ;  they  were  routed  a.t 
the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of  their  master:  and  this 
ignoble  victory  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  iT 
the  conqueror  had  not   been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to 
appease  a  sedition  which  was  kindled  during  his  absence  in 
his  own  camp.^^     Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the  comr- 
mon  malady  of  the  times ;  the  genius  to  command,  and  the 
virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  ignorant  c^  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war. 
Although  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  TuUy^ 
philosophy  was  incapable  of  purifying  his  mind  from  ^e 
basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  purchased  a  soep* 
tre  by  ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  firat  menace  of  an 
enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty  and  that  of  a  nation, 
which  already  disdained  their  unworthy  sovereign.  Aston* 
ished  by  the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  himself 
dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople:  the 
terrors  which  Belisarius  inspired  were  heightened  by  the 
eloquence  of  Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador ;  and  that  bold 
and  subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  igno* 
minious  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always  proclaimed  befoce 

*•  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  fire  quarters  of  Syra- 
euae  are  delineated  by  Cicero,  (in  Verrem,  ac'  o  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  6Z9) 
Strabo»  (1.  vi.  p.  415,)  and  D'OrviUe  ^cula,  (torn.  ii.  p.  174^202.) 
The  new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

••  Frocopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15)  so  clearly  relates  the  return 
of  Belisarius  into  Sicily,  (p.  146,  edit.  Hoeschelu,)  that  I  am  aston-  . 
ishod  at  the  strange  misapprehension  and  reproaches  of  a  learned 
critic,  (CEuvres  de  la  Mothe  le  Yayer,  tom^  viii.  p.  162, 163.) 


•  A  hundred,  (there  was  no  room  on  board  for  more.)    Oftiboii  1 
■ffdn  been  mkled  by  Cousia'a  translation.    liord  Maho%  p.  167.  <-  M. 
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llHLt^  AsGMbio  loBg;  and  tet  m  oAon  as  theatatoeof 
TiModatiis  was  ereeted  in  brass  or  marble,  the  dmoe  image 
of  Justuiiaii  sbottld  be  placed  on  its  right  hand,  imtead  of 
oonfemag,  the  king  of  Italy  was  redtioed  to  solicit,  the  honors 
of  the  senate ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  execute,  against  a  priest  or 
aanator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation.  The 
fedble  monarch  resign^  the  possesHcm  of  Sicily ;  offered,  as 
the  anmial  mark  of  his  dependence,  a  cn>wn  of  gold  of  the 
weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  proorised  to  supply,  at 
die  requisitton  of  hb  sovereign,  tSiree  thousand  Gothic  auxil- 
iaines,  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  Satisfied  with  these 
extraordinary  conoeistons,  the  successful  agent  of  Justtnian 
hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople ;  bat  no  sooner  had  he 
ranched  the  Alban  viila,^  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  anxiety 
of  Theodatas;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  betwem  the 
long  and  tlie  ambassador  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its 
original  simplicity.  ''Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor 
will  ratify  this  treaty?  Perhaps,  if  he  refVises,  what  con- 
sequence will  ensue?  War.^  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or 
esosonable?  Mast  aauredly:  every  omc  ekmdd  act  mceord^ 
ing  to  kia  ekmraeier.  What  is  your  meaning  ?  ITsii  «rs  m 
pkiioeapker*^Jmliman  i$  euperar  of  the  Romane:  ii  wotM 
iU  become  the  dudfife  of  Plato  to  eked  ike  hhod  oftkoueands 
4m  hie  prwaie  quarrel :  the  euceeeeor  of  Amguetue  shouid  via- 
dieate  kis  righte^  and  recover  hf  arms  the  aneietU  preiv^nees 
of  his  empire,^^  This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theoda- 
tus ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor 
equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  philosophy  bm  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an 
oath  not  to  produce  the  second  till  ^tte  first  had  been  posi- 
tively rejected.  The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen :  Justin 
ian  required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king. 


^  The  ancient  Alba  was  rained  in  the  ftnt  age  of  Bonie.  On  the 
same  spot,  or  at  least  in  the  neighborhood,  snccessiyely  arose,  1.  The 
Wlla  of  Pompey,  &c. ;  2.  A  camp  of  the  Pratorian  cohorts ;  8.  The 
modem  episcopal  city  of  Albantun  or  Albanb,  (Proeop.  Goth.  1.  ii« 
c.  4.    duver.  ItaL  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  Olf ) 
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His  indefktlgaUe  agent  returned    from  Coi»taiitBK>pIe    to 
Bavenna,  with  ample  instructknis ;  and  a  fair  epistle,  which 
praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  royal  phalosophert 
fmnted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honors  as  a 
subject  and  a  Catholic  might  enjoy ;  and  wisely  referred  the 
final  execution  of  the  treaty  to  the  presence  and  ajtboirity  o€ 
Belisarius.  ^  But  in  the  intenral  oi  suspense,  two  Bconan 
generaUf,  who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were 
defeated  and  slain  hy  the  Gothic-  troops.     From  b^ad  and 
abject  despair,  Theodatus  capriciously  rose  to  groondleas  aod 
fatal  presumption,^^  and  dared  tb  receive,  with  menace  and 
oont^npt,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian;  who  claimed   his 
promttse,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly 
asserted  the  inviolable  pi*ivilege  or  his  own  character.     The 
maicb  of  Belisarius  dispelled  this  visionary  pride ;  and  aa  the 
firftt  campaign  ^^  was  employed  in  the  reduction  o£  Sicily,  the 
ifivasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to  the  second  3Fear 
of  the  GOTHiC  WAR.fi3 

.  After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Paleisam)  and 
Syi*aeuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  IVfessina,  and  landed 
tliem,  without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Rhegium. 
A  Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus^ 
was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  ^entrance  of  Itidy  ; 
but  he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign 
faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties*  The  perfidious 
Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the  Rcnnan  camp,  and 
was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honors  of  the  Byzantine 


**  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  ta  pronounce  —  Airioi  oapt4  nwH^ 
dus  cum  nato  peribit ;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity,  (Gothic. 
1.  i.  c.  7,)  which  has  been  published  in  unknown  characters  by  Opso- 
pseus,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The  P^.re  Maltift  has  promised  a 
commentary ;  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

^'^  In  his  chronology,  imitated,  in  some  degree,  from  Thucjdides, 
Procopius  begins  each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the 
Oothic  war ;  and  his  first  lera  coincides  with  the  first  of  April,  535, 
and  not  636,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  (Pagi,  Crit.  torn.  ii. 
p.  665,  who  is  followed  by  Muratori  and  the  editors  of  Sigonius.) 
Yet,  in  some  passages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Pro- 
copius with  himself,  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

^  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procopiu 
(1.  L  c.  6 — 29, 1.  ii.  c.  1 — 30, 1.  iii.  c.  1)  till  the  captivity  of  Vitigei. 
With  the  aid  of  Sigonius  (0pp.  torn.  i.  de  Imp.  Occident.  1.  xvii 
i^viii.)  and  Muratori,  (Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  y.,)  I  haye  gleaned  some 
few  additional  facts. 
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QomtM  Ffom  Rhegium  to  Na^^lest  the  fleet  and  amy  of 
Belifwunus,  almoet  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced 
near  throe  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast  The  people 
of  Bruttium^  Lucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name 
and  religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse,  thait 
their  ruined  walls  were  incapable  of  defence :  the  soldieri 
paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market ;  and  cunosity 
alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  pop* 
ulous  capital,  long  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a 
Grecian  colony ;  ^^  and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  thin 
elegant  retreat,  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study, 
from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious  opulence  of 
Eome.^^  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea  and  land, 
Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who 
exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms, 
to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  hia 
victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance 
of  the  dependent  cities.  ^^  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,'* 
leplied  the  Roman  chief,  with  a  haughty  smile,  ^^  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel ;  but  I  hold  in  one 
hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other  peace  and  freedomt 
such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience  of  delay 
urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms ;  bis  honor  secured 
their  performance  :  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two  factions  i 
and  the  Greek  democracy  was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who. 
With  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that  Belisa- 
rius himself  must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valor.  Their  de- 
liberations, however,  were  not  perfectly  free :  the  city  was 
commanded  by  eight  hundred  Barbarians,  whose  wives  and 
children  were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their 

'*  Jomandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  60,  p.  702,  edit.  Grot.,  and  torn* 
L  p.  221.    Muratori,  de  Success.  Kegn.  p.  241. 

^  Nero  (says  i^acitus,  AnnaL  xv.  35)  NespoUm  quasi  Gneoom  ur- 
bem  delegit.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  Kfterwanls,  in  the  time  of 
Septimius  Seyerus,  the  Hellemam  of  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  by 
Plulostratus :  yivo^  EXXrjrts  Kui  iaruxot,  o6»v  xui  tu;  anovSUg  rt^r  Ao- 
ywr  *EXi^Uot  iiai,  (Icon.  1.  i.  p.  763,  edit.  Olear.) 

"  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Koman  poots,  by  Virgil. 
Horace,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statins,  (Cluver.  Ital.  Ant  L  iv.  p.  1U9» 
1158.)  In  an  elegant  epistle,  (Sylv.  1.  iii.  ^  p.  94 — 98,  edit.  Mark- 
land.)  Statiua  undertakes  the  difllcult  task  of  dra¥ring  his  wife  ftook- 
the  pleasures  of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 
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tdelify ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  numeltNis 
resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the  intolenint  laws  of 
Justinian.  In  a  much  later  period,  ^  eireumferenee  of  Na* 
pies  ^  measured  only  t%vo  thousand  three  hundred  and  Fixty* 
three  paces :  ^  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  precipices 
or^the  sea;  when  the  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply 
of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and  fountains ;  and  the 
stock  of  provisions  was  sufiicien!  to  consume  the  patience  of 
the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Behsarius 
was  almost  exhausted,  and  he  bad  reconciled  himself  to  tlio 
disgrace  of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march,  before 
the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king.  But 
his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian, 
who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly 
reported,  that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a 
file  of  armed  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the 
work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane  general  risked 
the  discovery  of  his  secret  by  a  last  and  fruitless  admonitioa 
of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four 
hundred  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by 
a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an  olive-tree,  into  the  house  or 
garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised 
Sie  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who 
on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Every  crime  which  is  punished  by  social  justice  was 
practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the  Huns  were  distinguished 
by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  churches  of  Naples  to  moderate  the  calamities 
which  he  predicted.  "  The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly 
claimed,  **  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valor.  But  spare  the 
inhabitants;  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants,  they 
are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to  their 
parents,  the  wives  to  their  husbands  ;  and  show  them  by  your 


^  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.,  after  the  eonquest  of  Na- 
ples, (A.  D.  1139,)  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom* 
rOiannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  p.  169.)  That  city,  the  third  in 
Christian  Europe,  is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  (Jul. 
Caesar.  Capaccii  Hist.  Neapol.  1.  i.  p.  47,)  and  contains  more  inhab- 
itants (350,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known 
world. 

**  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  oi  22  French 
inches,  (B'Anville,  M^ures  Itin^raires,  p.  7  8.)  The  2868  do  no« 
make  an  English  mile. 
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ffsoeras^ty  ijf  wh&i  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprfred 
themselves.^^  The.  city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  authority 
of  Its  conqueror  ;<^'  and  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to 
their  houses,  they  found  some  consoladon  in  the  secret  enjoy- 
ment of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Baibarian  garrison  en* 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknowl* 
edged  his  dommion ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
which  were  still  shown  at  Beneventum,  are  curiously  described 
by  the  historian  of  Belisarius7® 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  expected 
their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive 
and  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatus 
secured  his  person  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry 
advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in 
the  Pomptine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles 
in  length,  had  been  recently  dmined  and  converted  into  ex- 
cellent pastures..^!  But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Goths  were 
dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Gaul ;  and  the  feeble 
mind  of  their  king  was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event 
of  a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his 
^  empire.^  The  most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or 
weakness  of  an  unfortunate  master.  The  character  of  The- 
odatus was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of 


^  Belisariiui  was  reprored  by  Pope  SilTerins  for  the  nmsaere.  Ha 
repeopled  Naples,  and  imported  cdonies  of  African  captiTet  into 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  (Hist.  MiacelL  L  xyL  in  Muratori,  torn* 
L  p.  106,  107.) 

^  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager, 
(CluTcr.  torn.  iL  p.  1195, 1196.)  The  CalydBnian  hunt  is  a  picture  of 
savage  life,  (Ovid,  Metamorph.  1.  viii.)  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were 
leagued  against  a  kog :  the  brutes  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a 
lady  for  the  head* 

^^  The  Decennovium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluvcrius  (torn,  ii, 
p.  1007)  with  the  River  Ufens.  It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles,  from  Forum  Appii'to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  embarked  in 
the  night.  The  Deoennevium,  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dioa 
Cassius,  and  Cassiodorus,  has  been  sufficiently  ruined,  restored*  and 
obliterated,  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  185,  &c.) 

^  A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  Christians, 
by  enclosing  three  bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the 
names  of  Ooths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  wera 
found  dead ;  almost  all  of  the  second  w^m  alive  :  of  the  third,  half 
died,  and  the  rast  lost  their  boatles.  Iso  naauitalila  embkm  of  tha 
event. 

VOL.    IV.  14 
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Baibaiians,  oooKioas  of  their  ]KriTilege  and  power:  lie 
declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne  ; 
and  their  general  Vitiges,  whose  valor  had  been  signalized  in 
the  Illyriaa  war,  was  raised  with  unanimous  applause  od  the 
bycklers  of  his  companions.    On  the  first  rumor,  the  abdicated 
monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he  was  pur* 
sued  by  private  revenge.     A  Goth,  whom  be  had  injured  in. 
his  love,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and, 
regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  hLstonan)  at 
the  foot  of  the  altan     The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best 
and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them ;  yet  such  is  the  prejudice 
of  every  age,  that  \itiges  impatiently  wished  to  return   to 
Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary 
righL    A  national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the  new 
monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a 
measure  of  disgrace,  which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor 
rendered  wise  and  indispensable.     The  Goths  consented  to 
retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  to  delay  till  the 
next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war ;  to  summon  their 
scattered  forces ;  to  relinquish  their  distant  possessions,  and 
to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.     Leu- 
deris,  an  aged  warrior,  was  lef\  in  the  capital  with  four  thou- 
sand soldiers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded 
the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes,  of 
the  Romans.     But  a  momentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and 
patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.     They  furiously  ex- 
claimed, that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  pro- 
faned by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism  ;  that  the  tombs 
of  the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of 
the  North ;  and,  without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  sink  into  a 
province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration 
of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  sera  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate  ana  peo- 
ple, invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  their  volun- 
tary allegiance,  and  to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates  would  be 
throura  open  for  his  reception.     As  soon  as  Belisarius  had 
fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cum®,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  contem- 
plated the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the 
separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways.     The  work  of  the 
censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved 
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k  ^rannval  beauty,  aad  not  a  flaw  could  be  diioofersd  u 
the  largu  polished  Btoaes,  of  which  that  solid,  though  narroir 
road,  was  so  firmly  compacted.'^  Belisarius,  however,  pre-' 
ferred  the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  aad 
the  marshes,  skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had  di^ 
appeared :  when  he  made  his  entrance  through  the  Asinariao 
^,  the  garrison  departed  without  molestation  along  the 
FUminian  way;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years*  servitude, 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis 
alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accom* 
pany  the  fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of 
tbe  victory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  J^ 

The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia, 
vere  devoted  to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  public  joy ; 
and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without  a  rival,  the 
^ippnwching  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  In  the  familiar 
conversation  of  a  hero,  the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of 
tbe  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  Uieir  ancestors;  they 
vere  edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the 
Boeceasor  of  St  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the 
ii^te  of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice.  They 
Applauded  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the 
adjacent  country,  as  far  as  Nami,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but 
^ey  trembled,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  unwarlike 
P^ple,  as  soon  as  they  underst6od  that  he  had  resolved,  and 
^ould  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a  siege  against  the 
powers  of  the  iJothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges 
were  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and 
^fibcL    From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  gar- 

"  Beigier  (Hist,  des  Grands  Chemuia  des  Remains,  torn,  t  p.  221 — 
^t  440 — i44)  examines  the  structure  and  materials,  while  D'Anyilli 
(Analyse  d'ltalle,  p.  200 — 213)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

^*  Of  the  first  recoverv  of  Rome,  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the 
^^  of  events,  rather  than  from  the  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  text  of 
"ocopius.  The  month  (December)  is  ascertained  by  Evagrius,  (\,  iv. 
^W ;)  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  the  slight  evidence 
wNicephoms  Callistus,  (1.  xvii.  c.  13.)  For  this  accurate  chronology, 
^e  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagi,  (torn,  ii  p. 
*59,  660.)  • 

*  CouiMire  Maltret's  sote»  ia,  the  edition  of  Dindorf ;  the  Biath  is  Um 
^1i  icoordiBg  to  his  rtading.  —  M. 
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nsoiiB,  the  GolHtm  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defenoe  of 
their  country ;  and  such  were  their  numbers,  that,  after  an 
army  had  been  detached  for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  marched  under  the 
royal  standard.  According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merits 
^  Gothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts, 
and  liberal  promises;  he  moved  along  the  Flammian  way, 
declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia  and  Spoleto,  respected 
the  impregnable  rock  of  Nami,  and  arrived  widiin  two  miles 
of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Mihrian  bridge.  The  narrow  pa»> 
sage  was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had  computed 
the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be  lost  in  the  con* 
struction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
his  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent 
danger.  At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  gen» 
eral  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the  ground  of 
an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tyber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by 
their  numerous  squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on 
his  life ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse, 
a  bay ,"7^  with  a  white  face,  which  he  rode  on  that  memorable 
day.  "Aim  at  the  bay  home,'*  was  the  universal  cry. 
Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed,  against  that 
fatal  object,  and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by 
thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder 
Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  honorable  combat  of  swords 
and  spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  hast  graced  the  fall 
of  Visandus,  the  standard-bearer,'**  who  maintained  his  fore- 
most station,  till  he  was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps 
by  the  hand  of  Belisarius  himself.  The  Roman  general  was 
strong,  active,  and  dexterous ;  on  every  side  he  discharged 
his  weighty  and  mortal  strokes :  his  faithful  guards  imitated 

^  A  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  color  was  styled  ipuXiog  bv  the  Greeks, 
b<Uan  by  the  Barbarians,  and  tpadix  by  the  Romans.  Honest!  spadi- 
ces,  says  Virgil,  (Georgic.  1.  iii.  72,  with  the  Observations  of  Martin 
and  Heyne).  STradil,  or  ^aior,  signifies  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree, 
whose  name,  rpodil,  is  synonymous  to  red,  (Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  26.) 

'*  I  interpret  HaviaXuqtou  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office, 
•tandard-bearer,  trom  bandumy  (vexlUum,)  a  Barbaric  word  adopted 
flnr  the  Gredui  and  Komaas,  (Paul  Diaoon.  1.  L  c.  SO,  p.  76€u  Gvot. 
Nomis  a  Gothica,  p.  575.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  ton.  L  p.  5S9,  540.) 
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his  valor,  and  defended  his  pcnon ;  and  the  Gtyths,  after  the 

loss  of  a  thousand  inen,  fled  ix^farc  the  anns  of  a  hero. 
They  were  rashly  pursued  to  ihcir  camp ;  and  llic  Romans, 
oppressed  by  multitudes,  nuidc  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  tiie  gates  o^  tlie  cily  :  tlie  gsUcs  were  shut 
against  tlic  fugitives;  and  ihe  public  terror  wtis  incn^18ed,  by 
the  report  that  Bclisarius  wiis  slain.  His  countenance  wn^ 
indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blcMxl ;  his  voice  was 
hoorsc,  his  strength  was  almost  c.xhauslcd ;  but  his  uncon 
querablc  spirit  still  remained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  hit 
desponding  companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge  wsis 
felt  by  the  flying  Barbarians,  ns  if  a  new  army,  viirorous  and 
entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city.  The  Flaminian  gate 
vas  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph ;  but  it  was  not  belbre 
Belisorius  had  visited  every  post,  and  provided  for  the  public 
safety,  that  he  could  1x3  persuaded,  by  his  wife  and  friends^  to 
taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In  the 
more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  selilom 
required,  or  even  permitted,  to  display  the  |>ersonal  prowess 
of  a  soldier;  and  the  example  of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to 
the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Ale.\« 
ander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  tho 
whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tyber,  and  formed  x\\q 
siege  of  the  city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final 
departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe  com- 
pass of  the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of  Rome 
whhin  a  Ime  of  twelve  miles,  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  paces ;  and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican, 
has  invariably  been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian 
to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes«^'' 

"  H.  D' AnviUe  has  giycn,  in  the  Memoiis  of  the  Aoademy  for  the 
year  17o6,  (torn.  xxx.  p.  198 — 236,)  a  plan  of  Home  on  a  smalltfr 
scale,  but  far  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in 
1738  for  UoUin'a  history.  Experience  had  improyed  his  knowledge ; 
and  instead  of  Rossi's  topography,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent 
map  of  NoUi.  Pliny's  old  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to 
eight  miles.  It  ia  easier  to  al£er  a  text,  than  to  remove  hiUs  ir  build* 
inga.* 

•  Crompare  Oihbon,  eh.  xi.  note  43,  and  xzzi.  67,  and  eh.  Ixxi.  **  It  is 
ouite  clear,"  observes  8ir  J.  Hobhousc,  **  that  ell  these  measurements 
dilfer,  (in  the  first  and  second  it  is  21,  in  the  text  12  and  345  paces,  in  the 
last  10,)  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  historian  avers  that  they  are  all  the 
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Bnt  in  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  ^waOs 
was  crowded  with  habitations  and  inhabitants  ;  and  die  popu- 
lous suburbs,  that  stretched   along  the  public  roads,   -wbtg 
darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre.     Adver- 
sity swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left  naked 
and  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven  hills.      Yet 
Rome  in  its  present  state  could  send  into  the  field  about  thirty- 
thousand  males  of  a  military  age ;  ^^  and,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part,  inured 
to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing  arms 
for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion.     The  prudence 
of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  important  resource.      His 
soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  watched  while  they  slept,  and  labored  while  they 
reppsed :  he  accepted  the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest 
and  most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youth ;  arid  the  companies 
of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the 
presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  more 
essential  duties.     But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian  and 
African  wars ;  and  ahhough  that  gallant  band  was  reduced  to 
five  thousand   men,  he  undertook,  with  such  contemptible 
numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.     In  the  walls 
of  Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  ma- 
terials of  ancient  architecture  may  be  discerned ;  ^^  and  the 
whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm  still 
extant  between  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual 
guard  of  St.  Peter  Ihe  apostle.®® 

The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  angles ; 

w  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italie,  torn.  iii.  p.  218)  reck- 
oned 138,668  Christian  souls,  besides  8000  or  10,000  Jews  —  without 
souls  ?    In  the  year  1763,  the  numbers  exceeded  160,000. 
-  ^'The  accurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  1.  L  c  TiiL  p.  31) 
could  distinguish  the'  turaultuarie  opere  di  Belisario. 

"^  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which 
Procopitts  observed,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  13,)  is  visible  to  tho  present  hour, 
(Donat.  Roma  Yetus,  1.  L  c.  17,  p.  63,  o4.) 


■ame."  The  present  extent,  12|,  nearly  agrees  with  the  second  state- 
ment of  Gibbon.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  also  obtferres  that  the  walls  were  en* 
lurged  by  Constantine :  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  dreuit  hat 
*"     I  much  c^nged.    lUust.  of  Ch.  Har^d,  p.  180.  — M , 
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ateb,  broad  ftud  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  tbe  mmpart; 
ad  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military 
engines ;  Ae  balista^  a  powerful  croes-bow,  which  darted  short 
but  massy  arrows ;  the  onagri,  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the 
prineiple  of  a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous 
size.84  A  chain  was  drawn  across  the  Tyber ;  the  arches  of 
the  aqueducts  were  made  impervious,  and  the  mole  or  sepul- 
chre of  Hadrian  ^  was  converted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
wes  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  structure,  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from 
a  quadrangular  basis :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ; 
and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works 
of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals, 
wrf  hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.*®  To 
^eh  of  his  lieutenants  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of  a 
gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that,  whatever 
^ight  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their 
respective  posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of 
^TOe.  The  formidable  host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to 
embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the  city ,  of  the  fourteen 
gates,  seven  only  were  invested  from  the  Proenestine  to  the 
^Wm'ian  way ;  and  Vitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps, 
^h  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.     On 

lipsius  (0  pp.  torn,  iii.  Poliorcet.  1.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear 
ind  conspicuous  passage  of  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  The  en- 
PJ®  was  named  orayoo?  the  wild  ass,  a  calcitrando,  (Hen.  Steph. 
"»tt»w.  LingoflB  GwBC.  torn.  ii.  p.  1340,  1341,  torn,  iii.  p.  877.)  I  have 
"^  an  iageaioua  model,  contrived  and  executed  by  General  MelviUe» 
^^h  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procopius,  (1.  i. 
*;  25,)  is  the  first  and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  rr/eAir  t,  ig 
l>6»v  poi;^T.    On  Nolli'8  great  plan,  the  aides  measure  260  Bngliah 

Praxitelea  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athena  was  his  own 
^^erpiece.  Rome  now  contains  about  thirty  of  the  same  character. 
*^en  the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.,  the 
^^Bien  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberinl  palace ;  but  a  leg, 
^  ^h,  and  the  right  arm.  had  been  brok^  from  that  beautiful 
•tatiie,  (Winkelman,  Hist,  de  T Art,  tom.  ii.  p.  62, 53,  torn.  iiL  p.  265.) 


Bonatas  and  Nardini  suppose  that  Hadrian's  tomb  was  fortified  by 
««ioriui ;  it  was  united  to  the  wall  by  men  of  old,  {nn\aioi  ivf^vm.  Pro- 
3;i«loe.)  Gibbon  has  mistaken  the  breadth  for  the  height  above  the 
^^-  Hobhouse,Illa8t.  ofChUdeHarold,p.302.— M. 
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Hbe  Tusoaii  side  c^the  riTerva  seventh  eoGampment 
formed  ia  the  field  or  circus  of  the  VaticaQ,  for  the  important 
purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of 
the  Tyber ;  but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent 
cburch  of  St.  Peter;  and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  apostles 
was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the 
ages  of  victory,  as  often  £^  the  senate  decreed  some  distant 
conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  in 
solemn  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.^  Domestic 
war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  superseded  by  the  establishmeiU  of  a  new  religion. 
But  the  brazen  temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum  ; 
of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five 
cubits  in  lieight,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces  directed 
to  the  east  and  west.  The  double  gates  were  likewise  of  brass  ; 
and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on  their  rusty  hinges  revealed 
the  scandalous  secret  that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  provide 
all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented. 
Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling-ladders  to 
ascend  the  walls.  The  largest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied 
the  timbers  of  four  biattering-rams :  their  heads  were  armed 
with  iron ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them 
was  worked  by  the  labor  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  ^r  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious 
platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart  On  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Praenes- 
tine  gate  to  the  Vatican :  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their 
military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first 
arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he  trans* 
fixed  the  foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders. 

A  shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  reechoed  along  the 
wall.     He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed 


•*  Procopius  has  given  the  beat  description  of  the  temple  of  Janus, 
a  national  deity  of  Latlum,  (Heyne,  Excurs.  t.  ad  L  vii.  ^neid.)  It 
was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive  city  of  Romulus  and  Numa.  (Nar- 
dini,  p.  13,  256,  329.)  YirgU  has  described  the  ancient  xite  like  a 
poet  and  an  antiquarian.'' 
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indi  ite  tame  soeoeaB  and  the  same  acdainatioii.  The  Roman 
feneml  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archen  should  aim  at  the 
teams  of  oiten;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal 
wounds ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  remained  useless  and 
immovalrie,  and  a  single  moment  disconcerted  the  lahorious 
projects  of  the  kiBg  of  the  Goths.  After  this  disappointment, 
Vitiges  still  c<Nitinued,  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of 
the  Salariaa  gate,  that  be  might  divert  the  attention  of  his 
adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strenuously  attacked 
tlte  Praenesttne  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  die* 
tance  oi  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the 
double  walls  of  the  Vivarium  ^  were  low  or  broken ;  the 
fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feel»ly  guarded :  the  vigor  of 
die  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victory  and  spoil ;  and 
if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  tiie  Romans,  and  Rome  itself, 
were  irrecovemUy  lost.  This  perilous  day  was  the  most 
glorious  in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay, 
Sie  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  pres- 
ent to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant, 
weighed  every  possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to 
the  scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm 
and  decisive  orders.  The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening ;  the  Goths  were  repulsed 
on  ail  sides ;  and  each  Roman  might  boast  that  he  had  van* 
quit^ied  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of 
numbers  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man. 
Thirty  thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  acticm  ;  and  the  multitude 
of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  sufiered  not  a 
javelin  to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they  retired,  the  populace 
of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity, 
the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly  sallied 
from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and 
victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from 
this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and 
indolent  blockade;  and  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Roman  general,  who,  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed 

*  Vivctrittm  wa9  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  encloaed  for  wild  beasta» 
(ProcopiiUv  Goth.  L  i.  c.  23.^  The  spot  is  stiU  lisible  in  Xardini, 
(1.  iv.  c  3,  p.  160,  IdOr)  uid  NoUi's  great  plan  of  Rome. 
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«bo?e  £▼•  thoufliod  of  thekr  bravest  troops.  Tbear  candiy 
was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  their  archers  senred 
on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending 
with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and  anows,  at  a  distance, 
or  at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  oonsiuBmale  skill  of 
Belisarius  embraced  the  favorable  opportunities;  and  as  he 
chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  the  charge 
or  sounded  the  retreat,^  the  squa4^ns  which  he  detached 
were  seldom  unsuccessftd.  These  partial  advantages  diffused 
an  impatient  ardor  among  the  soldiers  and  peo)^e,  who  began 
to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers 
of  a  general  engagement  Each  plebeian  conceived  himsetf 
to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infantry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  disci- 
pline, were  rejected  from  the  Ime  of  battle,  aspired  to  the 
ancient  honors  of  the  Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the 
spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded  to 
their  clamors,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the 
quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed ;  and  if  the 
irrepaiable  moments  had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of 
the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Tyber,  Belisarius  advanced  from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian 
gates.  But  his  army,  four  thousand  soldiers  periiaps,  was 
lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed 
by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  brdcen  ranks 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were 
unskilled  to  ccmquer ;  they  died  :  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat) 
was  covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors 
^started  back  with  affright  from  the  formidable  a^ect  of  an 
armed  rampart.  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied 
by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not 
less  serviceable  to  his  designs  than  the  repentance  and  mod-* 
esty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  sustain 
a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger 
of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms.    An  eztnip- 


'  "  Por  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  lipsius, 
'  de  MilitiA  RomanA,  (0pp.  torn.  iiL  1.  iv.  Dialog,  z.  p.  125 — 129.)  A 
mode  of  distinguishing  the  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid  brass, 
and  the  retreat  by  the  foot- trumpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was 
rsoommended  by  Frocopius,  and  adoptod  by  Belisarius,  (Gk>th.  L  tt. 
•.  28.^ 
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iiwiiiiiry  mpply  of  eom  wao  imported  ftom  Sioily :  the  ha^ 
▼estB  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the 
nee  of  the  city ;  and  the  rights  of  private  piopeity  were  ia- 
firinged  by  the  strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily 
be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aqueducts ; 
and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  inoonve* 
nieoce,  which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring  large  vessels, 
and  fi^ng  miU-8U>nes  in  the  current  of  the  riven  Tho  stream 
was  soon  embarrassed  by  the  .trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted 
with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  of 
the  Boman  geaeml,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber  still  con* 
timied  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants : 
the  more  distant  quarters  were  supplied  from  domestic  wells ; 
and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impatience,  the 
^vation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Bome, 
from  the  Pnenestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was  never 
invested  1^  the  Gotfas ;  their  excursions  were  restrained  by 
the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops:  the  navigation  of  the 
Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left 
free  and  unmolested  for  the  introduction  of  com  add  cattle, 
or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Cam* 
pania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  a  useless 
and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  peremptory 
orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  women,  the  children, 
aad  slaves ;  required  his  soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and 
female  attendants,  and  regulated  their  allowance  that  one 
moiety  should  be  given  in  provisions,  and  the  other  in  money. 
His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  puUic  dis- 
tress, as  soon  as  the  Groths  had  occupied  two  important  posts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  communica- 
tion  with  the  sea ;  and  he  reflected,  with  grief  and  anger,  that 
three  hundred  men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band, 
might  have  defended  its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles 
from  the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two 
principal  aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each  other, 
encloeed  within  their  solid  and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  space,^ 

*'  Piocopius  TGoth.  1.  iL  e.  8)  kaa  forgot  to  name  these  aooeduets : 
nor  can  inch  a  doable  intersection,  at  siush  a  distance  from  Kome»  be 
ekwrly  ascertained  from  the  irritings  of  Frontinus,  Fabretti,  and 
Saehinard*  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Bomano,  or  from  the  local  maps 
sf  LaoMtt  and  QinfolaaL    Serea  or  eight  milse  frwrn  the  oii^,  <60 
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uliere  Vitigefl  estabHshed  a  camp  of  seren  tbooaand  €Mis 
to  intercept  the  convoy  of  Sicily  and  GaiUpania.  The 
granaries  of  Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent 
country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty 
supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions  were 
the  reward  of  yalor,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth :  the  forage 
of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  failed  : 
but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,^  and  contagious 
disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings ;  but  he 
had  foreseen,  and  he  watched  the  decay  of  dieir  loyalty,  and 
the  progress  of  their  discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened 
the  .Romans  from  the  dreams  of  grandeui*  and  freedom,  and 
taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of  small  mo* 
ment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of  their 
master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin  language. 
The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  complaints, 
but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation  ; 
repressed  their  'clamorous  impatience  for  battle ;  .amused 
them  with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and 
secured  himself  and  the  city  from  the  effects  of  their  de- 
spair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each  month  he  changed  the 
station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was 
committed  :  t)ie  various  precautions  of  patroles,'  watch  words, 
lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to  discover 
whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts;  out-guards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs*  supplied 
the  more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  inter* 
cepted,  which  assured  the  king  of  the  Groths  that  the  Asi* 
narian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof  or  suspicion  of 
treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Syl- 
verius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  Pincian  palace.^  The 
ecclesiastics,  who  folbwed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the 

stadia,)  on  the  road  to  Albano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways, 
I  discern  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  (probably  the  Septimian,)  a 
series  (630  paees)  of  arches  twenty-five  feet  high,  (t'^'^Im  is  ay^)- 

**  Thejr  made  sausages  (SAXarrai)  of  mule's  flesh ;  unwholesome, 
a  the  animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise^  Uie  famous  Bo- 
logna sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh,  (Voyages  do  Labati 
lom.  iL  p.  218.)  _^ 

**  Thip  aamo  <rf  the  palace,  the  hiU,  and  tlio  adjoining  gate*  wen  all 
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first  or  second  apartment,*®  and  be  alone  was  admitted  to  Ale 
presence  of  Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Cbr- 
thage  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet  of  Antonina,  wb6 
leclined  on  a  stately  couch :  the  general  was  silent,  hixt  the 
Toice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  hb 
imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St  Peter 
was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant 
exile  in  the  East*  At  the  emperor's  command,  the  clergy 
of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop ;  and  after 
a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon 
"Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently 
the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was  imputed  to  Belisarius :  but  the 
hero  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife  ;  Antonina  served  the  pas- 
sions of  the  empress ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pohtifT  hostile  or  indifTerent 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.*^ 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his 
victory,  his  danger*,  and  his*  resolution.  *'  According  to  your 
commands,  we  have  centered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and 
reduced  to  your  obedience  Sicily,  Campanfa,  and  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgrace- 
ful than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  sue- 
cessfiilly  fought  against  the  multitudes  of  the  Barbarians,  but 
their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail.     Victory  is  the  gift  of  • 

derived  from  tKb  senator  Pindus.  Some  recent  restiees  of  temples 
and  ehurches  ar^-now  smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  tha 
Trinitk  del  Mon^,  (Nudini,  1.  iv.  c  7,  p.  ^96.  Bsehinaid,  o.  2a9» 
210,  the  old  plan  of  BuifaUno,  and  the  great  plan  of  NoUi.^  JBelisa- 
xios  had  fixed  his  station  between  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gatas, 
(Procop.  Goth.  L  i.  c.  15.) 

^  Fn>m  the  menlfon  of  tho  primnm  et  seettndum  v«lam,  it  sh^fold 
seem  thttt  Belisarius*  even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  etnpeior,  «i4 
milintained  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

•'  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  25J  is  a  dry  and 
reluctant  witness.  The  narratives  of  Liheratus  (Brenarium,  c.  22) 
Mid  Anastasius  (de  Yit.  Pont.  p.  39)  are  eharaderistio,  but  passion* 
9U.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal  Baronioi,  (A.  D.  5t6»  No.  Mb 
A.  D.  636,  No.  4-— 20 :)  portentuair^Msinua  onmi  i 


J    *  Le  peau,  as  a  sood  Catholic,  makes  the  Pope  the  rictim  of  a  4ark 
faitrigue.    Lord  Mahon,  (p.  225,)  with  whom  I  concur,  sums  up  agaisf^ 

▼OL.  IT.  15 
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nrwideneo,  but  the  leptUatim  of  kmgi  and  gMieiaUi  < 
OR  the  success  or  the  failure  of  their  designs.    Permit  ] 
speak  with  freedom :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  seJid 
eubsisteiiee ;  if  you  desire  that  we  should  conquer,  send  .9«b 
arms,  horses,  and  men.    The  Romans  have  received  us  uam 
frieuds  and  deliverers :  but  in  our  present  distress,  /Aejr  wiU 
he  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall.    ^^^ 
4»ppres8ed  by  thHr  treachery  and  hatred.     F<ur  myself,  ae|^ 
life  is  consecrated  to  your  service:   it  is  yours  to  re^ec^ 
whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  gloocjf 
and  prosperity  of  your  reign.^     Perh^ts   that  reigja  wonid 
have  been  equally  prosperous  if  the  peaceful  master  of  the 
East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  ItaJ^  : 
but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts 
(they  were  feeble  and  languid)  to  support  and  rescue  his  vio- 
k»rious  generaL    A  reenforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  ScJs^ 
TonisjEia  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian ;  aad  jbm 
they  reposed  during  the  winter  season  in  the  harbors  of 
Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea- voyage  ;  and  they  distinguishea  tlieir 
ralor  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers.    About  the  time 
<^  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terracina  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops :    he 
cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  canvoj' 
entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Capena^^^  while  Belisarius, 
on  the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Goths  bjr..  a 
vigorous  and  successful  skirmish.    These  seasonable  alds^ 
the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexterously  managed 
by.  the  Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  th^ 
l^pes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.    The  historian  Proeopiu^ 
was  despatched  with  an  important  commission  to  c<41eot  the 
ti^oops  and   provisions   which  Campania  could  furnish,    or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  waa 
Sf^QD  followed  by  Antonina  heiself,^^  who  boldly  tmversed  the 
|M»tsof  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  the  Oriental  snceoiB 
to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.     A  fieen 

*  Hie  old  Capens  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  ths  mod- 
Jim  «sCe  of  St«  Sebastian,  (aee  KoUi's  plan.)  That  mesMrable  spot 
hsa  hsttk  oonseenited  by  the  Egeriaa  gnsve,  the  memory  of  Kama,  til- 
turohal  arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  ScipiM,  Metelli,  &c. 
^,  *'  The  expression  of  Frocopius  has  an  invidious  oast — t^xt^  ^'^ 
tv^  ia(paXws  ti^v  atfiot  ^vfi^ifinfiiviiv  jeo^oAtitfry,  (Ooth«  L  iL  C.  4.)  Till 
wilt  qieakivg  of  a  woman. 
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aod  afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horw^  of 
whom  a  part  were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tareoturo ;  and, 
after  the  junction  of  five  hundred  soldieri  of  Campania,  and  a 
train  of  wagons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  directed 
their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  sea 
were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antonina  convened 
a  council  of  war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and 
oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river ;  and  the  Goths  were 
apprehenaive  of  disturbin^j,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  aego- 
tiatiou  to  which  Belisarius  had  crafUly  listened.  They  cmd- 
ulottsly  believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  vanguard 
of  a  fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  the  plains  of  Cflimpania  ;  and  ^e  illusion  was  supported 
by  the  haughty  language  of  the  Boman  general,  when  he 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges.  After  a  spe- 
cious discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his  cause,  they 
declared^  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  disposed  to 
renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  ^^  The  emperor  is  not 
less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
^^  in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess :  he  pre- 
sents you  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire  :  he  resigns 
to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of.  the  British  island."  Belisarius 
rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a 
tribute  ;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  tlieir 
fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  oonsented,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring.  Prudence  might  not 
safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the  Barbarians^  but 
the  conscious,  supenority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed 
m  the  distribution  of  hi&  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger 
compelled  the  Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumr 
cellse,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied ;  the  garrisons  of 
Naxni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  reenforced,  and  the  seven 
camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the 
calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius, 
bishoip  o£  Milan,  were  not  without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one 
^ousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Ligu^ 
ria  against  her  Arian  tymnt.  At  the  same  time,  John  tbfi 
Sanguinary ,^^  the  nephew  of  Yitalian,  was  detached  with  two 

•  '■  ; 

•*  Acastasias  (p.  40i  liw  preserved  thii   epWiQt  gf  .^^^i^'fwrii^, 
whieli  might  de  honor  to  a  tiger.    '  "  •    -  »        .  ' 
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thousand  cfaosen  hone,  firet  to  Alba,  on  ^he  FikeiAe  Lake,  and 
afterwards  t)  the  frontiers  of  Picentim,  on  the  Hadriatic  Sea. 
^^  In  that  province,^*  said  Belisarius,  ^  the  Goths  have  de- 
posited their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the 
suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce : 
iet  them  feel  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions. 
Spare  the  Italians ;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain 
hostile  in  your  rear ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an 
equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable,^ 
he  added  with  a  laugh,  *^  that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the 
destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more  fortunate  brethren  should 
rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  for 
the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege  of 
Rome.  If  any  credit  be<lue  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one 
third  at  least  of  their  enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent 
atad  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad 
fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air  might  already 
be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  population ;  and 
the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated  by  their 
own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  coun- 
try. While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune,  while  he  hes- 
itated between  shame  and  •ruin,  his  retreat  was  hastened  by 
domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Groths  was  informed  by 
trembling  messengers,  that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the 
devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennine  to  the  Hadriatic  ;  that 
the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were 
lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  tfiis  formidable 
chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced, 
by  secret  correspondence,  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperi- 
ous daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges 
made  a  last  effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A 
secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two 
citizens  of  the  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate 
the  guards  of  tfie  Aurelian  gate ;  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
the  walls  beydnd  the  Tyber,  in  a  place  which  was  not  fortified 
-with  towers ;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced,  with  torches  and 
scaling-ladders,  to  tiie  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarius 
and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous  moments, 
did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ;  and  the  Goths, 
alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged 
thsir  departursbeforB  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Romaii 
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oftTslrjrriioiildftjrain  be  united.  One  year  and  nine  da^rt  after 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  io  lately  strong  and 
trium{»hant,  burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultuously  repassed  tho 
Miivian  bridge.  Tbey  repassed  not  with  impunity:  their 
thronging  multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were 
driven  beadlong  into  the  Tyber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Roman  general,  sallying  from 
th#Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wocmd  on 
their  retreat  The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding 
host  M^as  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way;  from 
wiience  the  Barbanans  were  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate, 
lest  they  should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded 
the  high  road  to  Rhnini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  poweHTuI  was 
this  flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve, 
and  detached  his  nephew  Umias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for 
^e  chastisement  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles 
distant  from  th^  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a 
shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  John 
the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the 
meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a  theatre  less  illustrious, 
the  military  virtues  of  his  great  commander.  The  towers  and 
battering-engines  of  the  Barbarians  were  rendered  useless; 
their  attacks  were  repulsed  ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded 
time  for  the  union  and  march  of  the  Roman  fences.  A  fleet, 
which  had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch 
Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and  five 
thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East.  The  rock  of  the 
Apennine  was  forced  ;  ten  thousand  veterans  moved  rdund 
tfie  foot  of  the  mountains,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius 
himself;  and  a  new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with 
innumerat>le  lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flaminian 
wny.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  Goths 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and 
their  leaders  ^  and  Vitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example 
of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  walls 
and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any 

mutual  support,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.    The 

provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party  of  the 

15» 
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9od  his  aniiy,  gmdudly  recruifed  to  the  ouaibftr  isf  tffwat^ 
Aousand  men,  must  hfive  achieved  an  easy  and  mpM  eooh 
f  uest,  if  their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
t^e  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the  si^e, 
an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair 
lame  of  Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from 
Kavenna  to  Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantino,  the 
military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  ehur^h, 
of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had  subsided,  Presidkis  com* 
plained  of  the  loss  and  injury :  his  complaint  was  heard,  bot 
the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly 
arrested  the  generaPs  horse  as  he  passed  through  the  forum  ; 
and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  honor  of  Belisarius  wan 
engaged ;  he  summoned  a  council ;  claimed  the  obedience 
of  bis  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked,  by  an  insolent 
reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Con* 
slantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the 
stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desp^nte 
sssassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbcning  chamber^ 
iMid  ^ecuted,  or  rather  murdered,  by  Uie  guards,  at  the 
arbitrary  command  of  Belisarius.^^  In  this  hasty  act  of  vio 
lence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine  was  no  longer  remembered 
the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were  secretly  im* 
puted  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  coUeagued^ 
conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate.  The  fear  of  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of 
their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence  of  approaoh- 
ing  victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the 
Qonqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa.  From  the  domestic  service 
of  the  palace,  and  the  administration  of  the  private  revenue, 
Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an 
army ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  aflerwards  equalled  the 
' '" Ill      I      ■  I  ■        ,  ■■  1 1       I I  I  I  ■■ ... 

•*  This  trensaotimi  is  leUited  in  th«  piibUc  history  <Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  S) 
with  eandor  or  caution;  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7)  with  raaleyolence  or 
freedom ;  but  Marcellinus,  or  rather  his  contmuatoTi  (in  Chron.,)  casts 
a  shade  of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constantine, 
He  hod  performed  good  service  at  Rome  and  Spoieto,  (Procop.  Got^. 
L  i. «.  7,  14 ;)  but  Alemiumus  confounds  hun  with  a  G«nitanttufaa 
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i  «ld  gtory  of  B^Unrius,  served  oal^  to  perplex  fhe  f 
atioae  i»f  tl^  Gothie  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief 
of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  fac- 
tion,  who  exhorted  Narses  to  assume  an  independent  and 
separate  command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed 
enjoined  his  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  ex* 
ception,  ^^  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice,*^ reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the  discreet 
favorite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  sacred  and 
familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the 
opiiiians  of  Belisarius ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to 
the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and 
marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the  iEmilian  province*  The 
fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the 
person  of  Narses ;  '^  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates 
were  persimded  to  march  under  his  banners ;  every  malecon- 
tent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  his  private  or 
imaginary  wrongs;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  Belisarius 
were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame 
every  obstacle :  Urbino  was  taken,  the  sieges  of  FsBsuhe, 
Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were  undertaken  and  vigorously  pros* 
ecuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  recalled  to  the 
domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions  were  healed, 
and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  authority  of 
the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse 
their  esteem ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson, 
that  the  forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be 
animated  by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the 
Gotlis  were  permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important  season  was 
lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  ho 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  them, 
by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the 
holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians.    The  Goths,  as  their  wantn 


**  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure ;  sold  their  captiTes 
and  cattle  to  the  Goths ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Pro- 
eopius  introduees  a  euzious  diggesaion  on  the  auumsrs  and  adventures 
of  tbia  wandering  nation, «  p«t  of  whom  finally  cnigtaited  to  Tbal* 
or  Scandinavia.  (Goth.  L  IL  c  14,  16^ 
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wfte  more  urgfpt,  employed  a  more  ^SetftiHd  m^^  #C  fmf. 
suasion,  and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  mcwsy^  ta^ 
purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light 
and  perfidious  nation.^^  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  tke  . 
revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  i9oa* 
archy,  than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  suocojr 
their  distress  by  an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without 
expecting  the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Bur* 
gundians,  his  recent  subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  aad 
joined  the  troops  which  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt 
of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capital  of  Liguna  was 
reduced  by  famine;  but  no  capitulation  could  be  obtained* 
except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman  garrison.  DatiuA^ 
the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countrymen  ta 
rebellion  ^^  and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honors  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  ^^  but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clei^, 
wgre  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred  thousand  males 
were  reported  to  be  slain  ;  ^^^  the  female  sex,  and  the  more 
precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgundians;  and  the 
houses,  or  at  least  the  walls,  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged 
!iy  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Home  in  size  aad 
opulence,  in  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its 

•^  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  25)  of- 
fends the  ear  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  {torn.  yiii.  p.  163— -165,)  who 
criticises,  as  if  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 

**  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Catholio  hishops 
—  qui  ne  sub  heretico  principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent — a 
useful  caution.  The  more  rational  Muratori  ( Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v. 
p.  54)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  impru^ 
dence  of  Datius. 

**  S^  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Bar- 
barians. He  travelled  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Cor- 
inth a  large  house,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  638,  No.  89,  A.  D.  539,  No.  20.) 

*"*  Alv^ud^g  t^fwjrorra,  (compare  Procopius,  Goith.  1.  ii.  c*  7,  21.) 
Tet  sofih  population  is  incredible ;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of 
Italy*  need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  the 
present  text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  reriyed  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  (Paul  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  h  ii.  c.  38*) 

*  Proceniiis  says  distinetly  that  Milan  was  the  seeond  eity  of  the  Wett;, 
WSiieh  din  Gibbon  supvose  could  compete  with  it»  Bareniia  or  Naplia  f 

In  the  next  page  he  ciiUs  it  the  secoi^d.  -*  M. 
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yilMlHlAiifs ;  and  Bfttisarius  sympathsKied  alone  in  A«  fate  6t 
his  deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encouraged  by  this  stic« 
cessful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thoosand  Barbarians.^*^  The  king,  and  some  chosen  follow- 
ers, were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances ;  the 
iolantry^  without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands, 
became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the 
march  of  the  Fmnks  ;««iid  both  die  Grothic  prince  and  the 
Boman  general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with 
hope  and  terror,  the  friendship  of  these  dangerous  allies. 
TUI  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of 
Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  ' 
he  at  length  declared,  by  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead. 
of  unitmg  their  arms,  they  fled  with  equal  precipitation  ;  and 
the  fertile,  though  desolate  provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia, 
were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  Barbarians,  whose  rage 
was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of  settlement  or  conquest. 
Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  con- 
stmcted  of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated ;  and  tne  deaths 
of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear 
to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of 
womeii  and  children,  which  were  performed  with  impunity  in 
the  camp  of  the  most  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  mel- 
ancholy truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  history  might  exult  in  the 
misery  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were 
left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  P6,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one  third  of  their  army  ;  and  the  clam^* 
ors  of  his  subjects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps, 
disposed  Theodebert  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  mild  exhor- 
tations o{  Belisarius.  The  memory  of  this  inglorious  and 
destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gaul ; 
and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the  . 

***  Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Boman,  see  the  Chronicles  df  * 
Mariiu  and  MarcelHnus,  Jomandes,  (in  Success.  Regn.  in  Moratorl, . 
torn.  L  p.  241,)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  iii.  c.  ^2,  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  ' 
Hiatorians  of  France.)    Gregory  st^ppcHses  a  defeat  of  Belisarius,  who» 
in  Almoin,  (de  Gestis  Pinnc.  L  iL  o.  33»  in  torn,  iii  p.  ^9.)  it  slain  by 
tiia  Franks. 
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was  oiFended  by  die  vanity  of  the  emperor ;  he  affected  to 
pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer 
of  a  foederal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of 
descending  from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousaiid 
men.  His  plans  of  conquest  were  boundless,  and  perhaps 
chime ricaL  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to  cltastise 
Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople :  ^^  he 
was  overthrown  and  slain  ^^^^  by  a  wild  buli,'^'*  as  he  hunted 
in  the  Belgic  or  German  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  deliverea  from  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final 
reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was 
nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had 
not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost,  in  that 
pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo,*  four 
thousand  warriors,  with  those  of  Faesulse  and  the  Cottian  Alps, 
were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independence ;  and 
their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  de« 
served  the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused 
to  subscribe  the  safe  conduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their 
brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they  saved,  by  an  honorable  capitu- 
lation, one  moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alter- 
native of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlistiqg  to. 
serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes  which 
et  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges  far  surpassed  the  num- 

r  of  the  Roman  troops ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance, 
nor  the  extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could 
tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna. 

'^  A^atliiss,  1.  L  o.  14, 16*  Could  he  have  seduoed  or  tubdued 
ths  Gepid»  or  Lombards  of  Paimonia,  the  Greek  historian  ia  conft- 
dent  that  he  must  hare  been  destroyed  in  Thrace. 

'^  Ihe  king  pointed  his  spear — the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his 
hsad-*he  expired  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias; 
but  the  original  hittoriana  of  France  (torn.  ii.  p.  202,  408,  558,  667) 
impute  his  &ath  to  a  fever. 

"^  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  (ipecies  and  names  — 
the  aurochs,  urus,  bisons,  bubalus,  bonasus,  buffalo,  &c.,  (Buffon,  Hist. 
Nat.  torn,  xi ,  and  Supplement,  torn,  iii  vi.,)  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
sixth  oentury  a  large  wUd  speeifs  of  homed  cattle  was  hunted  in 
the  great  forests  of  ti^e  Yosges  in  Lorraine,  and  the  Ardennes,  (Qng. 
Turon,  tom.  ii.  1.  x.  p.  10,  p.  369.) 


*  Aniimum,  p.  175. — M. 
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TfUBfte  fyni^m^otm  were,  iodeed,  impreffuMt  to  the  aauuiht 
of  an  or  vtolenee;  and  when  Beltsarius  invened  the  capital, 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stub- 
bdm  ^irit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
man general ;  and  his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to 
the  practice  of  poisoning  the  waters,^^^^  and  secretly  firing  the 
granaries  1*^  of  a  besieged  city .^7  While  he  pressed  the 
blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to 
ooDsult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this  disgracteful  and 
precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure  were 
divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the 
regal  title  to  the  successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors 
were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  commission;  the 
captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unexpected  offer 
of  a  crown ;  honor  was  less  prevalent  among  the  Goths,  than 
the  want  and  appetite  of  food;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who 
murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed  implicit 
submission  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius 
had  possessed  only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would 
have  been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious 
oouDsels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger  and 
merit  of  generous  disobedience.     Each  of  his  officers  gave  a 

^°*  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  labored  to  demolish  an  old 
aqneduct,  and  then  cast  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies ;  2,  mia- 
efalevoas  herbs ;  and  8,  qnioklime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopius, 
L  iL  e.  27)  riraro^  by  the  aneients  ;  by  the  modems  ana»tmtf^  Yet 
both,  words  are  vsed  aa  synonymous  in  Galen,  Diosooridee,  and  X^i^ 
cian«  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Graec.  torn.  iii.  p.  748.) 

*••  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuintha  as  ao  accomplice  in  the  mia" 
chiefs  which  perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

^^  In  strict {dulosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to- 
ia^>ly  nonsense  and  contradiction.  Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idlt 
distinction  between  the  jus  naturse  and  the  jus  gentium,  between 
poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer 
(Odyas.  ji,  259,  &c.)  and  Florus,  (1.  ii.  c.  20,  No.  7,  nit. ;)  and  in  the 
ot2ier»  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  37)  and  Belisarius.  ' 
See  his  great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  (1.  iii.  c.  4,  s.  16,  16,  17, 
■ad  in  Barbeyrac's  version,  tom.  iL  p.  267,  &c.)  Yet  I  ean  understand 
the  benefit  and  validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  ■ 
sfastein  fiom  certain  modes  of  hostility.  See  Uie  Amphi<;tyoBiiO  oath 
in  ^Bschiniw,  de  fala&  Legatione. 
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written  epintoii',  that  die  «iege  of  Rayemift  i 
and  lio|»ele68 :  the  general  then  rejeoted  the  treaty  of  partitoonii 
and  declared  his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vttiges  in  ohaiiui  ta 
the  feet  of  Justinian.  The  Groths  retired  with  doubt  and  die* 
may :  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them  of  the  only:  sig* 
nature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  • 
just  apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the 
full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill* 
^ated  king ;  and  the  compariatm  suggested  an  extraordinary 
project,  to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  com* 
polled  to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  £e  strength^  exila 
would  disgrace  the  honor,  of  the  nation;  but  they  offisred 
their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ravenaa, 
if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept 
the  choice  c^  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence  must 
have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  hk 
rational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honorable  station 
of  a  fioman  general.  Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satis* 
faction  with  which  he  entertained  a  profK»al  of  treason,  might 
be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation.  But  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude.;  he 
entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  policy 
persuaded  them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  abhorred.  The  day 
of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipulated  by  the  Gothic 
ambassadors :  a  fleet,  laden  with  provisions,  sailed  as  a  wel- 
come guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbor :  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy;  and  Belisarius, 
without  meeting  an  en§my,  triumphantly  marched  through  the 
3treets  of  an  impregnable  city.i<^**  The  Romans  were  aston- 
ished by  their  success ;  the  multitudes  of  tall  and  robust  Bai^ 

^°®  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  640,  bat  in  the  latter  end  of 
^639:  and  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  669)  is  rectiaed  by  Muratori,  (Annali 
d*.  Italia,  torn.  t.  p.  62,)  who  proTes  from  an  original  act  on  papyrus^ 
(Antiquit.  Xtalie  Medii  ^yi,  torn.  iL  diasert.  xxxii.  p.  999^1007,) 
Maffei,  (latona  Diplomat,  p.  156— 160»)  that  before  the  thizd  of  Jana- 
acy,  640f  peace  and  free  corresposidenQe  wese  lestaied  betwern 
BsTenna  and  Faenza. 
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hinmmevB  ecmtaaaiit^  by  te  iitugeof  tlnir  ova  patkoMr 
aad  the  mascuiiae  females^  spitting  in  the  faam  of  their  soot. 
and  h<i9btuids,  most  bitterly  repr^ohed  them  for  betnying 
their  dominion  ftad  fieedora  to  dieae  pygmies  of  the  south, 
contemptible  in  their  numbers^  diminutive  in  their  staturau 
fiefore  the  Go^  ooald  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and 
claifflthe  4iccoHBpibhoient  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  vietor 
ettabli^ed  his  power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of 
rop^tsaee  and  rsFolt. 

Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  esoape,  was  honor* 
ably  gMarded  in  his  palace ;  '^  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  youth 
was  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor ;  the  lemainder 
of  the  people  was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in 
the  sottthera  protAooes ;  and  a  colony  oi  Italians  was  invited 
to  replenish  the  depopulated  city.  The  submission  of  the 
capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which 
had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  .and 
the  independent  Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and 
VeRMia,  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Beli* 
•arias*  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  sob* 
stitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  andiie  was  not 
offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather 
chose  to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 

AAer  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  whis* 
pared,  Justiniaa  listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  ^^  Th» 
lenuiiint  of  the  Grothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  pres* 
CBce  :  a  gracioas  sovereign  was  impatient  to  reward  his  serw 
vices,  and  to  consult  his  wisdom  ;  and  he  alone  was  capable 
of  defending  4he  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of 
Persia,''  Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies ;  and 
proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  removal 
from  the  government  of  Italy  was  not  less  unju^  than.it 
niight  have  been  indiscreet.  The  emperor  received  with 
honorable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort ; 
and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian, 

^  He  w«9  seized  by  John  tike  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacra- 
B^snt  was  pledged  for  his  safety  in  the  Basilica  JTulii,  (Hist.  Miseell. 
l*zviL  in  Moratori,  tom.i.  p^  107*)  Anastasius  (in  Yit.  Pont.  p.  40) 
gives  a  dark  but  probable  account.  Mont&ucon  is  quoted  by  Mascou 
(Hist  of  the  Oennans,  xii  21)  lor  a  votLve  shield  representing  the 
^ptisriiy  of  Yitiges,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Landi  lA 

▼OL.   IV.  16 
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f«kh«  km  ttfalained,  wifli  a  vieh  u^ritenc^  oi  knd  in  Arii%  ^h» 
FUik  of  senator  aod  patncianJ^®  Every  spectator  adniired)  * 
without  peril,  tbe  strength  and  stature  of  ^e  jouag  Baa* 
hariaos :  they  adored  tlM  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  jifbin- 
iaed  to  shed  their  hlood  in  the  serviee  of  their  bdne^M^tcr* 
Justinian  deposited  in  the  Byzantine  paiace  the  treasures  cf 
the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate  was  sometinea 
admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle;  but  it  was 
enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view :  and  the  conqi»eror 
of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps  without  a 
sigh,  the  well-earned  honors  of  a  second  triumj^.  His  glory  * 
was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the  faint 
and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  ser- 
vHe  a^,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  bf  his  country. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Constantinople,  Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  countenanoe 
fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a  hero;  the  meanest  of  his 
fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and  gcaeiotta 
demeanor ;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  footsteps 
left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battftOw 
Seven  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valor, 
were  maintained  in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expense, 
of  the  general.^i^  Their  prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in 
single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost  ranks;  and  both  parties 
confessed  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Belisarios 
had  alone  vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their  nombets 
were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domes- 
tic followers.  By  the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  hs 
acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without  aHenating  the  affeo* 
tions  of  the  people.    The  sick  and  wotmded  were  relieved 


1^^  Vitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoiis  ijl 
•ffectCk  convictus  (or  conjunctus)  rebus  excessit  numanis.  His  widow, 
Mathojtitenta,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  an. I 
younger  Oermanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Ajnali  blood, 
(JTomandes,  c.  60,  p.  221,  in  Muratori,  torn,  i.) 

>"  ProQopius,  Goth.  L  iiL  c.  1.  .Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  tfao 
zUh  4)entury,  who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured,  some  authentio 
infbrmatioa  of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  name,  12,000  pueri  or 
■laves — quos  propriis  alimus  stipendiia^^  besides  1S,000  soldi0K% 
(Historians  of  France,  tom.  iii.    De  Gestis  Franc.  L  iu  c.  6,  p.  48.) 
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with  raaiUcip^  and  nwMie; ;  widislill  mowt  ^fiMcioudf,  hf 

the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  tlieir  Qomaiander.     The  loss 
of  a  weapon  or  a  hoi*se  was  instantly  repaired*  and  each  deed . 
of  valor  was  rewarded  hy  th^  rich  and  honorable  gifts  of  a  . 
bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious  by 
the  judgment  of  Belisarius.     He  was  endeared  to  the  bus-  . 
bandmen  by  the  peace  and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  umler 
the  shadow  of  his  standard.    Instead  of  being  injured,  the 
country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an 
apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  tcaced 
in  the  fields  of  com.     Belisarius  was  chaste  and  sober.     In  . 
the  license  of  a  military  life;,  none  could  boast  that  they  had 
seen  him  intoxjicated  with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives  . 
of  Gothic  or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces ;  but 
he  turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of  Aato* 
nba  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of  conjugal  - 
idelity.      The   spectator  and   historian  of  his  exploits  has 
observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without  • 
rashness,  prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress  he  was 
animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  diat  he  was  modest : 
and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.     By  these  vir- 
tues, he  equalled  or   excelled  the  ancient   masters  of  the 
military  art     Victory^  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his  arms* 
Ife  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  led  away 
captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;    filled 
Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces ;  and  in  the  «* 
space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  West* 
em  empire.     In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power 
he  remained  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects ; 
the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  impor- 
taaee;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  diisceming 
spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the  genivs  of  Beli- 
sarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave 
should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror 
of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that 
servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may 
cast  ifiray  the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  * 
his  memory ;  and  he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame, 
and  even  the  virtue,  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  th^  lusi  , 
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9MA  etMl^  of  hk  wife ;  and  tfiat  tke  hero  deserved  «i  «^)pel»* 
latioQ  wluch  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  histo- 
rian. The  mother  of  Antonina  ^^  was  a  theatrical  prostitute* 
and  hoth  her  father  and  grandfather  exercised,  at  Thessalontca 
and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lucrative,  jHrofession  of 
charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune  she 
became  Ihe  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  aiid  ^le 
favorite  of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  loose  and  ambitious 
fenmles  had  been  connected  by  similar  pleasures ;  they  were 
sepamted  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  bj 
the  partnership  of  guilt.  Before  her  nmrriage  with  Belisariu*, 
Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers:  Photius,  the 
son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distingui^  him* 
self  at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
her  age  and  beauty  ^^^  that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  atUch-^ 
m&[^  to  a  Thracian  youth.  Theodosius  had  been  educated 
in  the  Eunomian  heresy ;  the  African  voyage  was  consecmted 
by  the  baptism  and  auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who 
embarked  ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
his  spiritual  parents,^^'*  Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  they 
touched  the  shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred  degenemted 
into  sensual  love:  and  as  Antonina  soon  overleaped  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  Roman  general  was  aloae 
ignorant  of  his  own  dishonor.  Duri|pg  their  remdence  at  Car* 
thage,  he  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  cham- 
ber, solitary,  warm,  and  almost  naked.  Anger  flashed  frc«a 
his  eyes.  ^  With  the  help  of  this  young  man,"  seid  Ihe 
mnblushing  Antonina,  ^^I  was  secreting  our  moat  pmcious 
eflfocts  from  the  knowledge  of  Justinian.^^  The  youth  resumed 

"'  The  diligence  of  Alemannus  could  add  but  little  to  the  four 
first  and  most  curious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  tl^ese  strange 
Anecdotes,  a  part  may  be  true,  because  probable  —  and  a  part  true, 
because  impfobable.  Procopius  must  have  known  the  former,  and  the 
latter  he  could  8C8r6ely  invent** 

'*' 'Procopius  intimates  (Anecdot.  c.  4)  that,  when  Belisarius  re*  . 
turned  to  Italy,  (A.  X>.  543,)  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.    A 
forced,  but  more  polite  construction,  which  refers  that  date  to  the 
m6ment  when  he  was  writing,  (A.  D.  659,)  would  be  compatible  with 
the  manhood  of  Photius,  (Gothic  1.  i.  c.  10)  in  536. 

"*  Compare  0ie  Vandalic  War  (1.  L  c.  12)  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i,) 
.and  Alemannus,  (p.  2,  3.)  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoption  was 
reyived  by  Leo  the  philosopher. 


*  The  malice  of  court  scandal  is  proverbiallT  in9enfif>0:  and  of  toiak 
aea&da^^the  «  Anecdota  "  may  be  an  «mbe^Bhed  teeofd.  •--M. 
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hw  gurments,  and  ths  j^ious  husbiuui  oontenled  to  disbeliev«' 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and  per- 
haps voluntary  delusion,  Qelisarius  was  awakened  at  Syra- 
cuse,  by  the  officious  information  of  Macedonia ;  and  that  - 
female  attendant,  after  requiring  an  oath  for  her  security, 
produced  two  chamberlains,  who,  like  herself,  had  often  be- 
held the  adulteries  of  Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia 
saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured  husband^  who 
had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  the  order  of  his  death ;  but 
the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful  seductions,  assured  the 
credulous  hero  of  her  innocence :  and  he  stooped,  against  his 
faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends,  who 
had  presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 
The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  and  bloody : 
the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two  witnesses,  were 
secretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of  her  cruelty ;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and 
their  remains  were  cast  into  the  Sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash 
though  judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  ^^  I  would  sooqer  have 
punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was  deeply  remem- 
bered by  Antonina ;  cmd  two  years  afterwards,  when  despair 
had  armed  that  officer  against  his  general,  her  sanguinary 
advice  decided  and  hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indig* 
nation  of  Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother ;  the  exile 
of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  Theodosius 
condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  ' 
of  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his 
household,  and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and 
war,^^^  the  favorite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  after  their  return 
to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina,  at  least,  continued 
ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude  per* 
haps,  inspired  Theodosius  with  more  serious  thoughts.  He 
dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and  the  indiscreet 
fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius;  escaped  from  her  em* 
braces,  and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of 
the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been  excused  by  the- 


>**  In  Norember,  637,*  Photius  arrested  the  pope,  riibec^t.  Brer, 
e.  22.    Pagi,  tom.  ii.  p.  662.)    About  the  end  of  639,  Belisarius  wnt 
Theodosius  —  rltv  tTji  oixit^r^  adrov  itpiarwra  —  on  an  important  and 
lucrative  cdminission  to  Ravenna,  (Goth.  1.  ii  e.  18.) 
16» 
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deaA  of  her  husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair«  she  ffled 
the  palace  with  her  cries;  ^^sbe  had  lost  the  dearest  of 
friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful,  a  labonous  friend ! "  But  her 
warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Belisarius,  were 
insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  solitude  of  Ephe- 
8U8.  It  was  not  till  the  general  moved  forward  for  the  Persian 
war,  that  Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  short  interval  before  the  departure  of  Anto- 
nina  herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of  female 
nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real  injury  :  but  contempt- 
ible is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  endures,  his  own  infamy 
in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pursued  her  son  with  implacable 
hatred ;  and  the  gallant  Photius'**  was  exposed  to  her  secret 
persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by 
his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonor  of  his  blood,  he  cast 
away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  revealed  to 
Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all  tho 
duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Roman  general,  his  former  credulity  appears  to 
have  been  sincere :  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  son  of  An- 
tonina, adjurod  him  to  remember  his  obligations  rather  than 
his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge 
and  mutual  defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired 
by  absence ;  and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return 
from  the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  transient 
emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her  life.  Pho- 
tius  was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon : 
he  flew  to  Ephesus ;  extorted  from  a*  trusty  eunuch  of  his 
mother  the  full  confession  of  her  guilt ;  arrested  Theodosius 
and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  and 
concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only  delayed,  in 
a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such  a  daring 
outrage  against  public  justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ; 
and  the  cause  of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress, 
whose  favor  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of  the 
disgrace  of  a  praefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope. 
At  tho  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was  recalled ;  he  com- 

pl^d,  as  usual,  with  the  Imperial  mandate.     His  mind  was 

• 

"•  Theophanes  (Chrononapli*  p.  204)  styles  him  Photimt$,  tbe  son- 
in-law  of  Belisarius ;  and  ne  is  copied  by  the  Historia  Miscella  and 
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not  prefmred  for  rebellion:  bit  dbtfAenee,  however  adhrene 
to  the  dictates  of  honor,  was  consonant  to  ^be  wishes  of  his 
heart ;  and  when  he  embraeed  his  wife,  at  the  command,  and 
perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband 
was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of 
Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious  favor. 
**  I  have  found,"  she  said,  "  my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value ;  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal 
eye ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of  this  jewel  are  des- 
tined  for  my  friend.'*  •  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatience 
of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber  was 
thrown  open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence 
of  the  eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  seoret  prison.  Her 
silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  exclamations  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen,  her  benefac* 
tress,  and  her  savior.  The  monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished 
in  the  palace  with  luxury  and  ambilton ;  but  instead  of  assum- 
ing, as  he  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies, 
Theodosius  expired  m  the  first  fatigues  of  an  amorous  inter* 
view.t  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the 
sufierings  of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly 
constitution,  was  punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor 
and  a  slave :  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that 
Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack,J^ 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius. 
After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his 
mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was  buried  in  her  subter- 
raneous prisons,  which  admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night 
and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctua- 
ries of  Constantinople,  the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the 
Virgin  :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion  as  of  pity ; 
and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamors  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  vros  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.    His 

*  This  and  much  of  the  priYate  scandal  in  the  "  Anecdota  *'  is  liable  to 
Mrions  doubt.  Who  reported  all  these  priTate  conversations,  and  how 
did  th«y  reach  the  ears  of  Procopius  ?  —  M. 

t  This  is  a  strange  misrepresentation  —  he  died  of  a  dysentery ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  immediately  after  this  scene.  Antonina  pro- 
noied  to  raise  him  to  the  generalship  of  the  army  —  AkXA  ru  vpoTtf^Qairm 
ttcv  r^V  iXfivTu  ^vufTtplas  i^  ^vflpticuy  airit/  a^aW(««.  Procop.  Aneod  p.  14. 
The  sudden  change  from  the  abstemious  diet  of  a  monk  to  the  luxury  of  the 
eourt  is  a  much  more  probable  cause  of  his  death.  —  M. 

X  The  eKpresft^B  of  Procopius  does  not  appear  to  me  to  meea  ihle  kind 
oftort'ire  —  ^Atmv  ii  ^iKtvims  rs  iXXit  dvifianoiuitffi  n^BtiXoiaa,  Ktu  ittmem 
9mri  Tt  tOv  v6fm9  (leg.  ^«ir)  ««)  roS  w&fov  ttoXkdi.  Ibid.  •'-M. 
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tiui4  •ttempt  wa»  mate  wioeeMfaK  At  tbe  end  of  three  y^ais, 
the  pipphet  2«achariah,  or  some  roort^l  friend,  indicated  the 
means  of  an  escape  :  he  eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the 
empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced 
the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  tbe  abbot  Photius  was  em- 
ployed, after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate 
the  churches  of  Egypt.  Tbe  son  of  Antonina  suffered  all 
that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her  patient  husband  imposed  on 
himself  the  more  exquisite  misery  of  violating  his  promise 
and  deserting  his  friend. 

In  die  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent 
aga'nst  the  Persians :  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended 
Theodora,  and  perhaps  the -emperor  himself.  The  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumor  of  his  death ;  and 
the  Roman  general,  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event, 
spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  col* 
league  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his 
rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the 
empress :  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the 
dignity  of  his  own  <3haracter,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  might  wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the 
partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  colored  by 
the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  retrieved 
by*  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission 
was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate  his 
actions ;  the  guards  and  veterans,  who  followed  his  private 
banner,  were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and 
even  the  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his 
martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a  small  and  sordid 
retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his "  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion  of  the 
people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received  him  with  cold 
ingratitude  ;  the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to  his 
deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  con- 
fined Antonina  to  her  apartment ;  and  she  walked  disdainftilly 
silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  waHs  of 
Rome.  Long  after  sunset  a  messenger  was  announced  from 
tl»  empress :  he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  letter 
wtjich  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.    *•  You  cannot  be 
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if^ORUit  bow  inaeh  you  ftave  desenred  my  displeamnnB.  I  am 
not  insensible  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits 
and  intercession  I  have  granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited 
to  tlie  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed, 
not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behavior/'  I  know  not 
bow  to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero 
IS  said  to  have  received  this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell 
prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  savior, 
and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive 
sfatve  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou* 
sand  pounds  sterlmg  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius ; 
and  with  the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables, 
he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  departure 
from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  aud  even  the  public,  were 
persuaded  that  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  freedom,  he  would 
renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and 
perhaps  the  emperor  himself,  would  be  sacriBced  to  the  just 
revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived ; 
and  the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius 
appear  either  behw  or  above  the  character  of  a  vllvA^^ 


"7  The  ooutinuator  of  the  Chionicle  of  MaroeUimis  (preB^  ba  a  ftw 
decent  words,  the  substance  of  the  Anecdotes :  BeUsanus  de  Orisnls 
evocatus,  in  offensam  pericolumque  inounens  grave,  et  invidw  tuJ>*  * 
Jacens  nusiu  zendttitur  hi  Italiam,  (p.  54.)  ^ 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

STATE  OF  THB  BABBAKIC  WOBLB. —  ESTABI4«HIIBNT  09  TSX 
LOMBABOS  OJY  THE  DANUBE.  —  TRIBES  AMD  INBOABB  OP 
TU£  SCLAVONIAIYS, -^  OEIGIN,  EMPIRE,  AND  EMBASSIES  if 
THE  TURKS.  —  THE  FLIGHT  OF  THB  AVARS.  —  CHOSROES  .!• 
OR  NUSHIRVAN,  XING  OF  PERSIA.  —  HIS  FB0SPBm>U8.  BiBl«V 
AND  WARS  WITH  THE  ROMANS, -«- THB  COI.CHIAN  OB  LAZie 
WAR. THE   JETHIOPIANS. 

Our  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  compMM 
faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or  vir- 
tue, either  in  active  or  speculative  Ufe,  are  measured,  not  S9 
much  by  their  real  elevatibn,  as  by  the  height  to  which  they 
ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  or  country ;  and  the  ^same 
stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticod^ 
must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of.  pygmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at 
ThermopylsB ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and 
the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  insured,  this  memorable 
Musrilice;  and  each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than 
admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself  and  eight  thousand 
of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.*  The  great 
Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated 
in  battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fif\een  hundred 
cities  from  the  Lake  Mseotis  to  the  Red  Sea :  ^  but  the  fortune 
of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed 
by  their  own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com- 
manded, had  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the 
discipline  of  ages.     In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius 


^  It  will  be  a  pleasture,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus,  (1.  viL  c.  104, 
181,  p.  550,  615.)  The  conTeisation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratua  at 
Thermopyhe  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history. 
It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  angiiiah  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 

■  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  viL  27.)  Fanr 
men  have  more  exquisitely  tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace ;  nor  could 
Juvenal  (Sstir.  x.)  produce  a  more  strikmg  exampLe  A  tb«  vidasltudes 
of  fortune^  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
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wmj  be  dmmrviXy  plaofd  above  the  helm*  of  the  racieiit 
lepublica.  Hit  iroperfectioiis  flowed  from  the  contagioo  of 
tbe  timee  ;  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  giA  of  nature  or 
leflecticNi ;  he  raised  hioiseif  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and 
80  inadeqoate  were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his 
sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption 
ef  hie  adversaries.  Under  his  command,  the  subjects  of  Jua- 
ti&ian  oDten  deserved  to  be  called  Romans :  but  the  unwarlike 
i^ppellatioa  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by 
the  haughty  Goths ;  who  affected  to  blush,  that  they  must 
dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians, 
paotomimes,  and  pirates.^  The  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed 
been  found  l,ess  congenial  than  that  of  Europe  to  military 
spirit :  those  populous  countries  were  enervated  by  luxury, 
despotism,  and  superstition ;  and  the  monks  were  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East 
The  reguljGur  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six 
kondied  and  forty-five  thousand  men  :  it  was  reduced,  in  the 
tune  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  this 
number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the 
eea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxme,  and  the 
fnmtiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  see- 
dier was  unpaid ;  his  poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by 
the  privilege  of  rajMne  and  indolence;  and  the  tardy  pay- 
ments were  detaijaed  and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those 
agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu- 
ments of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the 
annies  of  the  state ;  but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers  were  always  defective.^ 
The  want  of  national  spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarioufi 
fiuth  and  disorderly  service  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even 
military  honor,  which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue 
and  freedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct.  The  generals,  who 
were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  labored 
only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation  of 
their  colleagues ;  and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience. 


'  r^atxot);  .  •  .  .  i^  0V  ra  nQ6T§Qa  o^diva  if  ^TraXicn  fjxorra  iZ^ov, 
fri  fi^  rQUYtgMft  mti  ««<fT«(  Xotnodvras,  This  last  epithet  of  Proooplus 
ii  too  nobly  trfsuilated  by  iHrates ;  naysl  thieres  is  the  proper  word,; 
sttippsBi  of  ganments,  either  for  injury  or  insult,  (Demosthenes  contxii 
Omon.  in  Keiske,  Orator.  Oree.  torn.  iL  p.  1264.) 
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Narses,  shine  with  incoraparahle  lustre ;  but  they  are  encom- 
passed with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity. 
While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Croths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,^  timid,  though  ambitious, 
balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  dtris- 
ions  by  flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience 
and  liberality, the  repetition  of  injuries.®  The  keys  of  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  to  their  con- 
queror, while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  vnd 
Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudictal  to 
the  state,  since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  byThe- 
odoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Groths 
evacuated  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  they  left  in  a  peace- 
ful and  flourishing  condition :  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans ;  the  actual  possession  was  aban- 
doned to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the 
Transylvanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attita, 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Gepidae,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms, 
and  despised,  not  indeed  the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the 
secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies.  The  vacant  fortifica- 
tions of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  Barbarians ; 
their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and 
Belgrade ;  and  the  ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated 
^is  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  **  So  extensive,  O 
Cssar,  are  your  dominions,  so  numerous  are  your  cities, 
that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either 
in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relinquish  these  useless  possesftons. 
The  GepidsB  are  your  brave  and  faithful  allies ;  and  if  they 


.    *  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Gothic  War :  the  writer  of 
the  Anecdotes  cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 

*  Agathias,  L  v.  p.  157,  158.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror,and  the  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian ;  but  alas !  he  was 
never  young. 

*  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Proeopitu  (Aneodot.  e.  19)  im- 
j^utes  to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  f pistle  to  a  Seythiaa  prinoa, 
who  was  capable  of  understanding  it.  Z^y^^  nqofifj^if  leal  &)'/iv«tf#rc»- 
v«r,  says  Agathias,  (L  r.  p.  170,  171.) 
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ia  yoar  faowly.''  Their  proiiumption  was  eaoiMed  liy  te 
mode  of  roToa^  whieh  Juatinian  embracod.  loalead  of 
aoBOfting  tke  lights  of  a  soreratgn  for  the  protection  of  Ms 
•ttbfocts,  the  emperor  inviied  a  straoge  people  to  iorade  and 
posscoo  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  die 
Alps;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Gepida  was  checked  by  te 
riaiog  power  and  lame  of  the  Lombabm.^  This  eormpt 
iqpqpeUation  has  be^n  difiKiaed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  te 
meichanta  and  banicemy  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage 
warriois :  but  the  original  name  of  Ltmgobards  is  ezpeesstve 
only  o{  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am 
not  disposed  either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian 
origin;^  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards 
titfougfa  unknown  regions  and  marvellous  adventures.  About 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks 
on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered, 
loar  the  firal  time,  betwe«[i  the  Elbe  and  the  Ockr.  Fieic^ 
beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propa- 
gate the  tremendous  belief,  that  their  heads  were  formed  like 
the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their 
enemies^  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallnesp  of 
their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest 
riaves;  and  alone,  amidst  their  powerful  neighbors,  they  de- 
fended by  arms  their  high-spirited  independence,  fai  the 
tenfiests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  namoi 
and  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on 
the  euffaoe :  they  gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and 

* 

^  Gens  German^  feritatc  ferocior,  says  Velleius  Patcreulus  of  the 
Lomberds,  (ii  106.)  Langobardos  paucitas  nobilitat.  FliiTixnia  ac 
TidentUminriii  nstionibQs  eincti  non  per  obaequhim,  sed  pnriiii  et  peii- 
ditandot  tBti  swit,  (Tsolt;  de  Moribus  Grennaa.  c.  40.)  Set  likewue 
Strabo,  (L  viii.  p.  446.)  The  best  geographers  place  theui  bejrond  the 
Elbe,  in  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburgh  and  the  middle  march  of  Bran- 
denburgh ;  and  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of 
the  eoiint  de  Hert^>erg,  that  most  of  the  Barbarian  oonquerocB  issued 
from  t^e  same  coantriefa  which  still  produce  the  asmies  of  ProMls.*-) 

*  The  Scandinayian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Xiombards,  as  stated  hff 
Paul  Wame&id,  sumamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Clurerius,  TGer- 
mania  Antiq.  1.  lU.  c.  26,  p.  102,  ftc.,)  a  nattre  of  PniMtia,  sua  de- 
fended by  Ghrotibos,  (Prolegom.  ad  Hist,  Goth.  p.  28,  &c.,)  the  Swe^iih 
nabassador. 


Se*  Ma|t»>Br«ii»  Tol^  i.  i^  403. -<-M. 
TOL.  IV.  17 
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4i»  DuRibtt;  and,  wx  i!t»  mi  t^  feur  hcrndttd  jfmam^  tfnrjr 
agaifl  appear  whh  their  fri^ent  valor  and  reaown.  Their 
manneri  were  not  less  feroeiouB.  The  assassinatictti  of  a  foyal 
«est  was  executed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
wm  king%  daughter,  iHio  had  been  proveiked  by  some  words 
of  insolt,  and  disappointed  by  his  diminutive  stature ;  aid  a 
fftbqte,  the  price  <^  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by 
Us  brother  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  mddemtion  and  justice,  and  &e  insdence  of  cooqaest  waa 
cba«ttted  by  the  signal  defeat  and  irrepamble  dispersion  -of 
the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the  souUiem  provinces  of  Po- 
land.* 'Hie  victoiries  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them  to 
the  friendship  of  the  emperors ;  and  at  the  solicitations  of 
Justmian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to 
Iheir  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pui- 
nonia.  But  the:  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  bevond 
these  ample  limits;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the 
— Hadriatic  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  fkmiliaT 
-rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  dieir  Roman  alHea, 
and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their  auda^ 
eious  hands. :  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  aalMes,  as  it  might 
be  pretended^  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by 
ihe  nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  arms  of  the 
Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  dnrty 
years,  whidt  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
Gepidro.  The  hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before 
the  throne'  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  cm^  Justinian,  to 
whom  the  :fiarbttr]ans  were  almost  equally  odious,  pronouneed 
a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and  dexterously  protracted 
the  war  hj  slow  and  ineffectual  succors.  Their  strength  was 
formida^e,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  ^id  sev- 
end  myHads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  nde,  die 
protectieii  of  die  Romans.  Hieir  spirit  was  intrepid ;  yet 
such  is^e  uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were 
suddenly  struck  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and 
the  rival  king?  remamed  with  their  guards  in  the  imdst  of  an 
emptyrplain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained ;  but  their  mutual 
teaent&ient  again  kincfled;  and  the  remembrance  of  their 

■        eiB    '  '  ' — —  '      %       

*  'f^o  fiMstB  in  the  luoratiye  of  Paid  Biaconus  (L  L  o.  20)  ars  ex- 
ptawli  II  of  national  manners;  1.  Ihaa.  ad  talmbm  ludeiet-- while  ha 
lOajed  at  dzanghta.  2.  Campomm  viridantia  Imo.  The  eiUthratioii 
ef  iax  snppoiea  paopcr^,  oenwMvee,  afrieeteme,  and  itianiifiMtaieB. 
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uliaiiie  raideied  the  next  eocooBter  more  deepcfate  aad  Moody. 
For^  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive  tert^ 
tie,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepida,  traoefemd  the 
fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  chanurter 
of  Alboin^  the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  aq^  the  future 
conqueror  of  Italy.^^ 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  of 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,. might  be  reduced,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  families  of  the  Boloabiahs  ^^ 


*'  I  have  \iBed,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  UctB  in  Pro- 
eopius,  (Gotii.  L  u.  c  14,  L  ill  c.  33,  34, 1.  It.  c.  18,  25,)  Paul  IKaoo- 
woB,  (de  Gketis  LaagobsrcL  1.  L  c.  l-*23,  in  Murstori,  Script.  Beroai 
Italicarom,  torn.  i.  p.  405-^419,)  and  Joaumdes,  (de  fluoosai.  Bsgno- 
nun*  p.  242.)  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  light  from  MasDOU 
(Hist,  of  the  Germans,  and  Annotat.  xxiiL)  and  De  Boat,  (Hist,  des 
Peuples,  &c.,  tom.  ix.  x.  xi.) 

"  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Snnodiiis,  (in  Psae- 

Sr»  Thfiodorici,  C^p.  Sirmond,  torn.  L  p.  1^88,  1509,)  JomaadM*  (4e 
bus  Geticis,  c.  6,  p.  194,  et  de  Kegn.  Succesaione,  p.  242,)  Theophr 
anes,  (p.  185,)  and  the  CSironicles  of  Cassiodorus  and  Maxcellinus. 
The  name  of  Huns  is  too  vague ;  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and 
Uttufguriana  tare  too  minute  and  too  harsh.* 


*  The  Bulgarians  are  first  mentioned  amons  the  wnters  of  the  West  in 
the  Panegyric  on  Theodoric  by  Ennodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia.  Though  they 
perhaps  took  part  in  the  eonqoests  of  the  Huns,  they  did  not  adTsnee  to 
the  Danube  till  after  the  dismemberment  of  that  monarchy  on  the  death 
of  Attlla.  But  the  Bulgarians  are  mentioned  much  eariier  by  the  Arme 
naaa  writers.  Above  600  years  before  Christ,  a  tribe  of  Bulffarians,  drives 
firpm  their  native  possessions  beyond  the  Caspian,  occupied  a  part  of  Ar 
menia,  north  of  the  Araxes.  They  were  of  the  Finnish  race ;  part  ol 
the  nation,  in  the  fifth  century,  moved  westward,  and  reached  the  moders 
Bulnna;  part  remained  along  the  Volga,  which  is  called  Etel,  £til,  at 
Athil,  in  all  the  Tartar  languaffes,  but  from  the  Bulgarians,  the  Volga 
The  power  of  the  eastern  Bu&anaus  was  broken  by  Baton,  son  of  Tchingii 
Khan ;  that  of  the  western  wnl  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history.  From 
St.  Biartin,  toL  vii.  p.  141.  Malte-Brua,  on.  the  contrary,  conceives  that 
the  Bulgarians  took  their  name  from  the  river.  According  to  the  Bysan* 
tine  historians  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Ougres,  (Thunmann,  Hist,  of  the 
People  to  the  Bast  of  Europe,)  but  they  have  more  resemblance  to  the 
Taru.  Their  first  country.  Great  Bolgaria,  was  washed  by  the  Votea. 
eimie  remains  of  their  capital  are  still  shown  near  Kasan.  They  after- 
wards dwelt  in  Kuban,  and  finally  on  the  Danube,  where  they  subdues 
/about  the  year  500)  the  Slavo«Servians  established  on  the  liowef  Baaul  i 
Conquered  in  their  turn  by  the  Avars,  they  freed  themselves  from  tha,. 
yoke  in  635 ;  their  empire  then  comprised  the  Cutturgurians,  the  remains 
of  the  Huns  established  on  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  Danubian  Bulgaria,  a 
dismemberment  of  this  vast  state,  was  long  formidable  to  the  Byzantine 
emsire.    Malte-Brun,  Pr^.  de  O^s .  Unit .  vol.  i.  p.  ^IB.  -—  M. 

According  to  Shafarik,  the  Danubian  Bulgaria  was  peopled  by  a  Blavop 
Bnlgacfaa  race.    The  Slavish  population  was  oonquereaJ>y  tlf^e  ynlei^j^n% 
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and  the  Sclavonians,  According  to  the  Gree^  writers,  the 
"fbrmer,  who  touched  the  Euxine  iind  the  Lake  Mseotis,  derived 
'from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
renew  the  simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners. 
They  wei^  bola  and  dexterous  archers,  who  drank  the  milk, 
and  feasted  on  the  flesh,  of  their  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses ; 
whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions 
of  their  roving  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  re- 
mote or  impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though 
incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful 
and  hostile  tribfes,  who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal 
hatred.  They  eagerly  disputed  the  friendship,  or  rather  the 
gifls,  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  distinction  which  nature  had 
■flxed  between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious  wolf  was 
applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only  verbal  instruc- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.^^  The  Bulga- 
rians, of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman 
wealth :  they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian 
name,  and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But 
the  same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in 
every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  nu- 
merous tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one  common 
language,  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular,)  and  were  known  by 
the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated  from  the 
swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  toftj- 
stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand 
six  hundred  villages  ^^  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of 
Bussia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough 
timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected, 
or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without 

"  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  19.)  His  verbal  message  (he  owns 
himself  aii  illiterate  Barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  epistle.  The  style 
is  savage,  figurative,  and  originaL 

1*  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list*  in  a  cuiiouB  M&  frag- 
Ment  of  the  year  660,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  olMKmre 
geography  of  the  times  ^wovokes  and  exercise  the  patience  of  the 
oount  de  Buat,  (torn.  xi.  p.  69—189.)  The  French  minister  often  loses 
himself  in  a  wilderness  which  requires  a  Saxon  and  Polish  guide. 


(of  Uralian  ind  Finnish  descent,)  and  incorporated  with  them.  Thii 
minted  race  are  the  Bulg*ians  bordering  on  the  Byzantine  empis^. 
AuAiiky  fl.  lA^  et  set].  — M.  1S45. 
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Ikitlery,  coiiipar»  Aem  to  the  nvehiteotlnre  of  die  batver, 
which  they  resembled  in  adouhle  itsue,  to  the  land  and  waler^ 
for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal  lo4»  clean* 
ly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvelloos  quradru* 
ped.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labor  of  tho 
natives,  supplied  the  lustio  plenty  of  the  Solavonians.  Their 
sheep  and  homed  catie  were  large  and  numerous,  and  the 
fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  or  panic  ^^  afforded,  in 
the  place  of  bread,  a  course  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  in* 
eessant  rapine  of  their  neighbors  compelled  them  to  bury  thia 
treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but  on  the  appearance*  of  a  stranger,  it 
was  freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfavorable  chajvcter 
is  qualified  by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable. 
As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the 
thunder.  The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordi* 
'  nale  honors,  and  tbe  popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows 
and  sacrifice.  The  Sclavonians  disdained.to  obey  a  despot^ 
a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate  ;  but  their  experience  was  too 
narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system 
of  equal  law  or  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect 
was  yielded  to  age  and  valor ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  ex* 
isted  as  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where 
none  could  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked, 
and,  except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armor: 
their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poi* 
soned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously  threw 
firom  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous 
by  their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness  :  they  swam,  they  dived, 
they  remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a 
hollow  cane  ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their 
unsuspected  ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements 
of  spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the 
Sclavonians;.  their  n^me  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests 
were  inglorious.!^ 

^  Panieum^  miiium.  See  Columella,  L  IL  o.  9,  p.  430,  edit.  Qesner. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nator.  xviii.  24^  25.  The  Sarmatians  made  a  pap  of  miUet^ 
mingled  with  mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modem  hus* 
bandrj,  our  millet  feeds  poultry,  and  not  heroes.  See  the  dietionariefl 
of  Bomare  and  ^liller. 

^^  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Sola- 
nadtaas,  see  the  original  evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Piocopiua,^ 
(Gk>th.  1.  ii.  c.  26,  L  iii.  c.  14^)  aU  thp emperor  Mauxit&u«er  MMU(Me». 
17* 
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I  hatre  mairkedthe  fkhut  and  general  ^uttitoeW  the  9b1a« 
vonians  and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their 
intermediate  boundaries,  which  were  not  accurateiy  known  or 
respeeted  by  the  Barbarians  themselyes.  Their  importance 
^vas  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire ;  and  the  level 
country  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was  occupied  by  die 
Antes,^^  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Jus* 
tinian  with  an  epithet  of  conquest.^'^  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  t  and  labored 
Id  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  channel 
of  northern  inundation,  an  interval  of  two  hundred  miles 
between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury « 
of  the  torrent;  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  a 
hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  foot* 
steps  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of 
gold  for  each  soldier  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  througli- 
tbe  country  of  the  GrepidsB,  who  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  Upper  Danube.'^  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians  ; 
their  intestine  union  or  discord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or 
shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of  harvest  or  vintage  ;  the  pros- 
perity or  distress  of  the  Romans;  were  the  causes  which 
produced  the  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits,^*  tedious  in 
the  narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event  The  same  year; 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  surrendered, 
was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so 
dreadAil,  that  it  almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their  past 

(Stratagemat.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  apud  Mascou,  Annotat.  xxxi.)  The  Strata* 
gtma  of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  tbe  end 
oCSoheffer'a  editkm  oi  AiTiaB*B  Taetica»  at  Uptal,  1664,  (Faibrio.  Bib* 
lioU  Gnec.  L  iy.  c.  8,  torn.  iiL  p.  278,)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  in«» 
an  inaccessible  book. 

^  Antes  corum  fortissiml  ....  Taysis  qui  rapidus  etTorticosusixi 
Bktri  fluenta  furens  deyolvitur,  (Jomandes,  e.  5,  p.  194,  edit.  Mura- 
tor.  Procoplus,  Goth.  L  iii.  c.  14,  et  de  Ediftc.  1.  iv.  o.  7.)  Yet  the 
same  Procopius  mentions  the  Goths  and  Huns  as  neighbors,  yurovovy- 
ta  to  the  iJanube,  (de  Edific.  L  ir.  c.  1.) 

*'  The  national  title  oi  AntictUf  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Jus- 
tinian, was  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pioiu 
Lude-vig,  (in  Yit  Justinian,  p.  515.)  It  had  strangely  puzzled  the 
divilians  of  the  middle  age. 

*•  Procopius,  Goth  1.  iv.  o.  25. 

>*  An  Inroad  <^  the  Huns  is  eonneeted,  by  Procopius^  with  a  eomet ; 
~  aps  that  of  531,  (Persic,  h  ii.  c.  4.)  Agathias  (1.  ▼.  p.  154,  IM) 
ifirom  hk  pndeeesaor  wtmit  eaily  Isota. 
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iMiiit  Thsjr  wptmdinm  the  talHHbi  of  OoMtMttinople  i» 
tlw  loniaa  Onif,  dettrojred  thirty-two  cities  or  cettlea,  eneed 
Potidaia,  which  Athens  had  built,  and  Philq*  had  besieged,  and 
repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  hotMs'  heels  one  hii»*. 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  ai 
subsequent  inroad  they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thraoiaar 
Ghanooesus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabitaatsi 
baldly  ttaversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  comr 
penions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another  party,  whiek 
seined  a  multkude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetfiLted^ 
wfithoQt  opposition,  from  the  Straitft  of  Thermopyls  to  the 
bthmus  of  Corinth;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared 
an  obfect  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works 
which  the  emperor  raised  for  the-  protection,  but  at  the  expense 
of  his  subjects,  served  only  to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some 
ne^eeted  part;  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery  had  been 
deemed  impreeiable,  were  either  deserted  by  the  garrison,  or 
scaled  by  the  Barbarians. ,  Three  thousand  Sclavonians,  who 
insolentty  divided  themselTes  into  two  bands,  discovered  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They  passed, 
the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generab^ 
who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered,  with  im-. 
punity,  the  cities  of  [llyrieum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had 
arms  aind  numbers  to  overwhelm  their  contemptible  assailants 
Whatever  pmise  the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve, 
it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they 
are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  Without  distinc- 
tien  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or 
flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten 
with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious 
building,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and* 
caule  which  might  impede  the  march  of  these  savage  vie-- 
tors.**  Perhaps  a  raoie  impartial  narrative  would  reduce  the 
number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these  horrid  acts;  and 
they  might  sometimes  be  exciMed  by  the  eruel  laws  of  retaliap 
tion.     In  the  siege  oif  Topirus,^^  whose  obstinate  defence  hful 

*"  Ths  eraeltisf  of  the  SclsYOxuans  aze  telated  or  msgnifled  by  Pro* 
eopius,  (Goth.  L  ilL  c  29,  38.)  For  their  x&ild  and  liberal  beharip^  to 
their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  autliority,  soznewhat  moia  necsnt, 
of  the  emperor  MaimcOt  (Stratagem.  L  ii.  c.  6.) 

*'  Topiras  waa  KCoate  near  PhiUppi  in  Thrace,  or  Maeadoxia,oppo- 
aite  to  the  lale  of  Thaaoa,  twelve  daya'  journey  from  Conatioitiaopl^ 
^Gtfkrina,  tsaa.  i  p.  67ft.  MS.) 
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the  ScAAvcmiftfas,  tkey  nmmkcmA  ifleen  ^  tliuniiwi 
zMes ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and'  children ;  the  most 
vahiabie  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labor  or  ransom  ; 
the  servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  tiiie  terms  of  their  deli¥er* 
ance  were  speedy  and  moderate.  But  the  subject,  oi  the 
hntorian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignatkMi  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  coaA^ 
dently  affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  e^uakt 
tmtnujd  inroad  of  the  Barbarians  consumed  two  hundred. thou* 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empure.  The  eotiie 
population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of 
supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible 
estimate.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  £urope  felt  the 
shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  Tubks.*  Like  Romulus,  the  founder  t 
of  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-«wolf,  who  aAerw 
wards  made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the 
representation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks 
preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a* 
fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  interconrsey 
by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the 
r^nal  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the 
Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  Seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is 
conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  p^icbaps  the  summit,  of  Asia ; 
which,  in  the  language  of  different  nations,  has  been  styled 
Imuus,  and  Caf,^  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden  Mountains4  and 

•  ^  According  to  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  18») 
thusse  inroads  had  reduced  the  psovinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  tha 
state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

**  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  intee- 
l«et,  from  Imaus,  perhaps,  to  Mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  xeli- 
gious  philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  Mount  Caf  is  aa  - 
emsrald,  whose  reflection  proditces  the  azure  o£  the  sky.  The  moaii^ 
tsia  is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves ;  and 
their  vibration,  at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes, 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  230,  231.) 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole 
family  of  the  Asiatic  races,  and  not  confined  to  the  Assena,  or  Turks  of 
the  Altai.  —  M. 

t  Assena  (the  wolf)  was  the  name  of  this  ohief*  Klapmth,  Tabl.  Hist 
d«rAsie,p  IH.^M.. 

X  Altai, ».  e.  Altun  Tagh,  the  Golden  Mounttdn.  Von  Hajoner.  Otiaaii. 
Geschiebte,  rol.  i.  p.  2.  ->M. 
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tnre  of  mioecals ;  and  the  inm  forges,^  for  the  purpoee  of 
w,  were  exeicised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  deapised  portion 
ctf  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougon.  Bat  their 
aanrhiide  eould  oidy  last  till  a  leader,  hold  .and  eloquent, 
alicMiid  arise  to  persuade  his  oouatiymeo  that  the  same  anas 
irtiieh  they  forged  for  their  masters,  might  become,  in  their 
osm  hands,  the  instrttments  of  freedom  and  vjciory.  The^ 
sidlied  from  the  mountain ;^  a  sceptre  was  the  remrd  of  hia 
atdTice;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  m  which  a  piece  of  iroa 
was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer  *  was  suoces* 
sively  handled  by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  agea 
^  homble  profession  and  retional  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation* 
Bertezeaa,t  their  first  leader,  signalized  their  ralor  and  bw 
own  ks  successful  combats  against  the  neighboring  tribes ; 
but  whea  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
great  khan,  Uie  insolent  demand  of  a  dave  and  a  mechanio 
was  coBleaa^uously  rejected.  The  disgraee  was  expiated  by 
a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China;  and  the 


**  The  Siberian  ken  ia  the  best  and  moft  pleatifnl  in  the  world; 
and  in  the  southern  parts,  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  ths 
indostry  of  the  Ruscdans,  TStrahlenberff,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  842,  887. 
Teyage  en  Siberia,  par  TAbb^  Chappe  d'Auteroehe,  p.  608— SSS,  sttt. 
m  13mo.  Ansterdam*  1770.)  The  Turks  offered  icon  for  sals ;  Wt  the 
Bomsii  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstinacy,  persisted  in  beUcTing 
that  It  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none,  (Menaa- 
der  in  Excerj^t.  Leg.  p.  162.) 

*  Of  Irgana-kon,  (Abulgfaasi  Khan,  Hint.  G^n6alogi<nM  daaTklaKa 
K  &  e.  6,  p.  71^77,  c  15,  p.  165.)  The  tradition  of  the  Mogiils»  atf 
the  450  years  whicih  they  passed  in  the  mountains,  agreea  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  (De  Guignes* 
torn.  L  part  iL  p.  876,)  and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restore* 
tion  toZing^ 

•  The  Moneol  Temugin  is  also,  though  erroneously,  expbuned  by  Ba 
tevquis,  a  stmth.    Sefamidti  p.  876.  —  M. 

t  There  appears  the  same  confusion  here.  Bertesena  (Bert^-Scheno)  la 
eUumed  as  tne  founder  of  the  Mongol  race.  The  name  means  the  gray  . 
(UimUohe)  wolf.  In  fiact,  the  same  tradition  of  the  origin  from  a  wolf 
seems  oommon  to  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks.  The  Mongol  BertA«<Sch0no» 
of  the  ▼ery  curious  Mongol  History,  published  and  translated  by  M» 
Schmidt  of  Petersburg,  is  brought  from  Thibet.  M.  Schmidt  considers 
thii  tradition  of  the  Thibetane  descent  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Mongols 
to  be  much  earlier  than  their  conrerslon  to  Lamalsmtjret  it  seems  veiy 
•tt^pisioin.  flaeXl»pfo|b»TsU«del'Aai»,p.l50.  The  Turkish  BectessM 
If  «pedl^o»mf  a  li^  Klaprotb«  p.  114.  In  692,  Thstt-men  took  the  tiHs. 
•CKha-Khai^aadwascalled  Il.:|Pm%-7|l*,  .      .     , 
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^doeislire  bMe  iMch  alnoBt  extirpated  flie  ntOkm  et  tte 
Oeougen,  established  ia  Tartaiy  the  h&w  and  more  powerful 
empire  of  the  Turks.*  They  reigned  over  the  north;  but 
they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The  royal  encamp- 
metit  seldom  lost  sight  of  Mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  River 
Irtish'  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures,  of  the  Calmueks,^ 
which  nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  wodd.  The 
8oi!  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the  happy 
itigion  was  ignprant  of  earthquake  and-  pestilence ;  the  eut* 
peror's  throne  was  turned  towards  the  East,  and  a  golden 
Wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his 
tent.  One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  teii4>ted  by  the 
luxury  and  superstition  of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building 
cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a 
Barbarian  counsellor.  ^*  The  Turks,'^  he  said,  ^'  are  not  equal 
in  number  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China. 
If  we  balance  their  power,  suid  elude  their  arm^,  it  is 
because  we  wander  without  any  fixed  habitations,  in  the 
exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong  ?  we  advance 
and  conquer :  are  we  feeble  ?  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities, 
the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  empire. 
The  bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility,  and  the  renun* 
ciation  of  the  world.  Such,  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of 
heroes.^*  They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrtnee 
of  Zoroaster ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced, 
ix^ithout  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  m  the  practice,  of 
their  ancestors.  The  honors  of  sacrifice  were  reserved  for 
the  supreme  deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their 
obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and 
their  priests  derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination* 
Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  ihefi  was 
punished  by  a  tenfold  restitution ;  adultery,  treason,  and  mur- 
der, with  death ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  inflicted  toe 

^  The  country  of  the  Turiu,  now  of  Ute  Calmiiokg,  is  well  deicribed 
u;the  Genealogical  History,  p.  521—562.  The  curioas  notes  of  the 
Piiftnch  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  English  version. 

'•  Great B*i^ittria  is  called  Ttti4ri«ts&  tee  Hasftmcr^Sb  H ineiodet  ill* 
tie  irait  ateppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  The  Mm*  h  the  aaiM  iri«h  liiat 
oftiMTvaaefPviiaapeetialatfnA.— M.-       * 
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lerero  for  the  rare  and  inezfNable  gCiiU  of  ooirftrdiee.  As 
the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Turics« 
their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  oompuled  , 
by  millions;  one  of  their  efTective  armies  consisted  of  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they 
were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kamptchatka, 
of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  .dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  Turics  were  ignorant  of  a9tronomy;  but  the 
observation  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon 
of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty^odne 
degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  three,  or  al 
least  ten  degrees,  of  the  polar  circle.^  Among  their  southern 
conquests  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nephthalite^,  or 
white  Huns,  a  poHte  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  tb# 
commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  van- 
quished the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious 
arms  aiong  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
On  the  side  of  the  West,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
Lake  Maeotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan 
who  dwelt  at  the  foot,  of  Mount  Altai  Lasued  his  commands  for 
the  siege  of  Bosphorus,^^  a  city  the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome, 
and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.*' 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigor 
of  the  government  was  relaxed  :  and  1  am  taught  to  read  ia 
the  history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient 
enemies  like  hemp  or  gmss ;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded 
the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with 
golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the 
Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  his 
own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance. 
The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always 

«  Visdelou.  p.  141,  151.  The  fAct,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  i 
soboTdinate  and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 

••  Procopiua,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12,  L  ii.  c.  3.  Peyssonel*  Observatioas 
lur  les  Peuples  Barbares,  p.  99,  100,  defines  the  distance  betwsea- 
Caffa  and  the  old  Bosj^orus  at  xvi.  long  Tartar  leagnes. 

' "  Sise,  in  a  M^oin  of  M.  de  Bsze,  (Mam.  de  1' Academic  des  In- 
Mdpdotuh  torn.  vi.  p.  d4&^566,)  the  ittoient  kings  and  medals  of  th»' 
Qbnmerisn  BosphOruB ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration; 
of  DemoethenM  againae  LeptiiMr,  (in  iieisk  t,  Orator«  Qrec.  torn,  i  f, 
M6,  467.)  '     ^ 
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fhftal  except  to  an  iiMiwtriotis  people ;  the  policy  of  t%ihtf 
velicited  the  ranqiiished  nations  to  resume  their  indepemlence  ; 
tod  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  limited. to  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in 
the  southern  countries  of  Asia  are  the  events  of  a  later  age  ; 
and  the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms 
may  sleep  in  oblivion ;  since  their  history  bears  no  relatioii 
to  the  depline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

In  the  rtipid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  sub* 
dued  the  nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites  •  on  the  banks  of 
te  River  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet  of  Black  from  its  dark 
water  or  gloomy  forests.^i  The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey :  their 
surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy 
of  the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  twenty  thousand 
warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude.     They  followed  the 

**  For  the  origin  and  Mvolntions  of  the  first  Turkiih  empire*  tho 
,  Chinese  details  are  borrowed  from  De  Cruignes  (Hist,  des  Huna»  torn. 
L  P.  ii.  p.  367—462)  and  Visdelou,  (Suppl6ment  k  la  Biblioth^quo 
Orient.  d'Herbelot,  p.  82—114.)  The  Oreek  or  Roman  hints  axe 
§«tfaerod  in  Menander  (p.  lOS— 164)  «nd  Theophylact  l^moeaMa^ 
(U  vii.  c.  7»  8.) 

*'  The  River  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Gui^ 
gnes,  (tom.  i.  part  iL  p.  Iviii.  and  352^  is  a  small,  though  gratefuL 
stream  of  the  desert,  that  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selinga,  &c.  See  Bell, 
Jonimey  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  124 ;)  yet  his  own  de« 
■Ofiption  of  the  JCeat,  dcnm  which  he  railed  into  the  Ohy, 
ihe  name  and  attributes  of  the  biack  river,  (p.  13d.  f) 


*  The  Ogers  or  Varehonites,  frem  Yar,  a  river,  (obTiotxsW  eonneeted 
ifiib.  the  name  Ayar,)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  uigowt,  tha 
eastern  Turks,  (v.  Hammer.  Osmanische  Geschichte,  toI.  i.  p.  3,)  who 
speak  a  lat^uage  the  parent  of  the  more  modern  Turkish  dialects.  Com- 
we  Klaproth,  page  121.  They  are  the  aacestorrof  the  Usbeek  Tiaka* 
These  Ogors  were  of  the  same  Finnish  race  with  the  Huns ;  and  the 
20,000  families  which  fled  towards  the  west,  after  the  Turkish  invasion, 
were  of  the  same  race  with  those  which  remained  to  the  east  of  the  Volga, 
the  true  Avars  of  Theophylact.  — M. 

't'  M.  Klaproth,  (Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  p.  274)  supposes  thia 
river  to  be  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Volga,  the  Kama,  whicn,  from  the 
color  of  its  waters,  might  be  called  black.  M.  Abel  Remusat  (Recherehes 
sur  les  Langues  Tarures,  vol.  i.  p.  320)  and  M.  St.  Martin  (vol.  in* 
p.  373)  consider  it  the  Volga,  whieh  is  called  Aul  or  Etel  bv«fi  the 
Xurkish  tribes.  It  is  called  A  ttilae  by  Menander,  and  Ettiliii  br  the  moniu 
Euysbroek,  (1253.)  See  Klaproth,  TabL  Hist.  p.  247^  This  geonaphv  i/L 
much  mnt  clear  and  simDie  than  that  adopted  by  Qibboa  from^Ck  Oav 
files,  or  suggested 'from  Bell. —K. 
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wriI4aKmi  rond  of  the  Vcrfga,  chemked  the  enror  of  tb9 
natioos  who  confouaded  tli^m  wUh  the  Avabs,  aad  epioad  tfaii 
tenor  of  that  false  thoagh  famous  appellation^  which  had  noly 
however,  aaved  its  lawful  proprietors  (rom  the  yoke  of  the 
Tufks.^  After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avajn 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the 
Alaoi  ^  and  Ciroawaians,  where  they  first  heard  of  the  spleo* 
dor  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly 
requested  thetr  confederate,  the  prince  o(  the  Alant,  to  lead 
them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the 
perflaiasioB  of  the  governor  a£  Lazica,  was  transported  by  the 
fiuziiie  Sea  to  Constantinople.  .  The  whole  city  was  poured 
fixth  to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  stnuige 
people:  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  their, 
backs,  was  gracefully  bound  with  ribons,  but  the  rest  of  theif 
habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  When 
they  \^ere  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Justinian,  Candish,  the 
first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in 
diese  terms:  *^You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the 
lepresentattves  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations* 
the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  willing  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and 
destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But 
we  expect,  as  the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our 
valor,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  posses- 
sions.'' At  the  time  of  this,  embassy,  Justinian  had  reigned 
above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years :  hia 
Quod,  aa-  weU  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the 
oQCiqueror  <^  Africa  and  Italy,  oiureless  of  the  permanent 
interest  of  bis  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the 
bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  oration,  ha 
imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult 
and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole 
senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  inc^mpara^ 
We  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.    The  instru- 

**  Ttwopkylact,  1.  viL  o.  7,  8.  And  yet  bis  true  Awan  are  iavisihilf 
eten  to  the  eyes  of  BL  de  Guignes ;  and  what  oaa  be  more  illustrious 
than  tYiefaiiet  The  right  of  the  fugitive  Ogore  to  thatniitional  apf 
pellation  is  eonfMsed  by  the  Turks  thcaaselves,  (Men«Mter»  p.  lOS.) 

"  The  AkBiaxeatillf6undintheae&ealos^calfiistonrofth•Tse-' 
tics,  (p.  617,)  and  in  D'AjEmlleTs  maps*    They  cmpaaed  mi  siar<dk  oln 
the  genevals  of  2ia|^  jronnd  the  Casmaa  8ea,  and  were  evevtbr^wa  ia 
agreet  battle,  (Hist  de  (Ho^fitOKp^ h  iv*  e^ 9,  ih  4i7.>      . 
yoL.  nr.  1% 
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Mdnto  of  Ittiuiy  were  immediatdy  prepared  to  captiv«ite  tiliB 
Bfeirbariaiis  ;  silken  garments,  sofiifand  splendd  beds,  and 
chains  and  collars  incrusted  wilii  gold.  The  ambassadors,  con- 
tent with  such  liberal  receptioto,  departed  from  Constamiiidp4e, 
atid  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a 
similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  <^  Mount  Caucasus. 
As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  advanta- 
geous to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  en^nies 
of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gilts  and  prom- 
ises, to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugitives,  who 
fled  before  the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  a^d  ^rys- 
thenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and 
GerrAany,  violating  the  law  of  natimis,  and  abtxsing  ^  rights 
of  victory.  Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  wore 
liisated  on  the  Danube  and  ihe  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and 
Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  tho 
remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tiibiitaries  and  vassals, 
Under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar 
^le  of  their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
tile  emperor ;  and  Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  Bx* 
ing  them  in  Pannonia,  to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed- 
the  secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  their  oouatrymen  ; 
tod  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid,  though  jeatoii» 
poHcy,  of  detaining  their  ambassador^,  and  denying  tbe  arms* 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  tUm 
empire.^ 

Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
emperors  may  bo  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  r^otmd 
fh)m  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars.^*  The  immeitse  distance 
which  eluded  their  arms  could  not  extinguish  their  resent- 
ment :  the  Turkish  ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the 
vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,\  Mount  Cavicasiiis^  tho 
Buxine,*  and  Constan^nople,  and  at  length  appeared  befere- 

•*  Tho  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in 
Msnander,  (Bxoerpt.  Leg«t.  p.  99, 100,  10  U  16^  1&&*}  Theophltiicf*, 
(|>.  196,)  the  Historia  MiseeUa,  (L  xtL  p.  109,)  and  Gregory  of  Tourts . 
(L  iv«  tt.  23,  29,  in  the  Hifttoriaaa  of  France,  tom*  iL  p.  214,  217.) 

^  TheophMMs,  (Chroiu  p.  204,)  and  the  Hist.  M]acd2a»  <i.  xvi.  p. 
110^)  M  itadmteod  by  De  Gukniet,  (tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  364,)  ofipear  to 
speA  of  »  Tttrkiah  gmbimy  to  jMnrinim  hhnaftlf ;  but  that  dtManiMli^ 
in  the  Dntttk  year  of  his  aaoeeoor  Jtistin,  is  positively  the  teit  thai: 
reached  Oonftan*<in0pie^(Meiuuul«r» pi. lQia.>\  ; .  .  ..  r:    «•  ■     - 

H.  :      vv 
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Uw  ^ttec6tM»r  of  CoostaAtiiie,  to  roqitest  ilnt  ha  would  not' 
espiMise  the  cause  of  rebeb  aad  fugidves.  Even  commerce 
had  soyme  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation :  and  the  Sog« 
dottes,  who  wexe  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced 
the  fair  occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  c^  the  l^Iaspian,  a 
new  road  for  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Romaa 
empire.  The  Persian,  who  preferred  the  navigation  of  Cey- 
lon, had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and  Saraarcand : 
their  silk  was  eontemptiiously  burnt :  some  Turkish  ambas« 
sadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  the 
great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniach,  the  prioco 
^  the  Sc^oites,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  against  their  eomm<Hi  enemies.  Their  splendid - 
apperei  and  rich  presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,«'di8* 
tmgoislied  Maniach  and  his  colleagues  from  the  rude  savage* 
of  the  North :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian  character  and  lan- 
guage, announced  a  people  who  had  attained  the  rudiments 
of  science  :^^  they  enumerated  the  conquests,  they  offereA' 
the  friendship  and  military  aid  of  the  Turks ;  and  their  sin- 
cerity was  attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they  were  guihy 
of  falsehood)  agaijost  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul 
th^r  master.  The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitahia 
legaitl  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch :  ' 
the  sight  ai  silk- worms  and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Sogdoites;  the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce, 
the  fugitive  Avars,  but  be  accepted  the  alliance  of  thb  Turks; 
and  the  catification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Romaa  i 
minister  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of 
Jastuuant  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  bf 

^  'nie  Russiahs  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rooks,  obelidu^  &e., 
(Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324,  346,  406,  429.)  Dr.  Hyde  (de 
Bel^pLone  Yeterum  Persarum,  p.  ^21,  &c.)  has  giren  two  alphabets  of* 
l^bet  and  of  the  Eygours.  I  have  long  harbored  a  suspicion,  that 
aU  the  Scythian,  and  some,  perhaps  mtmcA,  of  the  Indian  science»  was 
derived  £rom  tilie  Greeks  of  Bactriana.* 


*  Modem  discoveries  give  no  confirmation  to  this  suspicion.  The  char<^' 
aeter  of  Indian  aetence,  as  well  as  of  their  literature  and  mythology^  indi- 
cates an  original  source.  Grecian  art  may  have  occasionally  fbuud  its* 
nav  into  India.  One  or  two  of  the  seulptares  in  Col.  Tod's  account  of  thv 
Jam  temples,  if  correct,  show  a  finer  outline,  and  purer  sense  of  beauty. 
thaft  appMrs  native  to  India^  whefie  the  monstrous  always  peedominated ' 
over  simple  nature.— M.  .'-**»»{ 
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fteqaent  and  cordial  inteicoorae;  ^  most  favored  vaflriAi 
were  permitted  to  imitate  ^  eicample  of  the  great  khan, 
and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  oocairions, 
had  visited  Constantinople,  departed  at  the  same  time  for 
their  native  country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the  jour* 
ney  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  Mount  Altai  are  not  specified ; 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the  name* 
less  deserts,  the  mountains,  riven,  and  moftuMes  of  Tartaiy ; 
but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of 
the  Boman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  Alter  diey  had 
been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  sdl! 
practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingis,*  they  were  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  DisabuL  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Moun* 
tain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chtir 
with  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be  occasionally  bar* 
nessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents^  winch 
were  received  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid 
ocation,  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might 
attend  the  arms  of  the  Tu^,  that  their  reign  might  be  long 
and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance,  without  envy  or 
deceit,  might  forever  be  maintained  between  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  eorre* 
sponded  with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  ambaasa* 
dofs  were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk 
hangings,' and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which 
possessed  at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine*  Tte 
entertainment  of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptaous ; 
the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in 
various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and  the  vases, 
■I— .-11  .  , ■■■.■■..,.■■■-.<      .  ■       I    I.. 

*  This  rite  i«  so  ourioos,  that  I  have  subjoined  the  description  of  it:  — 
When  these  (the  exercisers,  the  Shamans)  approached  2emarehns, 
they  took  all  our  bagffage  and  placed  it  in  the  centre.  Then,  kindling  a 
fire  with  branches  or  mmkincense,  lowly  murmurinff  certain  barbaroi^ 
words  in  the  Scythian  language,  beating  on  a  kind  of  bell  (a  gong)  and  a 
drunv  they  passed  over  the  baggage  the  leaves  of  the  frankincense,  crac> 
king  with  tne  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  themselves  becoming  frantic,  and 
Tiolently  leaping  about,  seemed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirts.  Having  thus, 
as  they  thought,  averted  all  evil,  they  led  Zemarchus  himself  through  the 
flra.  Menander,  in  Niebuhr's  fiysant.  Hist.  p.  881.  Commire  Caiptai'a 
TrSTCls.  The  princes  of  the  nee  of  Zingis  Khan  eondetoended  to  reeeivv 
the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
irithout  their  submitting  to  this  humiliating  rite.    See  Correspondeno* 

eblished  by  Abel  Rcmusat.  Nouv.  M^m.  de  r Acad,  des  Insorip,  voL  fti. 
t  th*  ambafsy  of  Zemaichos,  compare  Rlaproth,  Tableau  de  l'Aste»  * 
p.  m.— M. 
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k«f  irf<t  A  Ibifd  ptnUoB  was  vuppoHed  by  ooIuhum  of 
gpU  wood  4  a  bed  of  pum  aad  auiMy  goid  was  raised  on  fouf 
peacocks  of  the  same  metal ;  and  before  the  entrance  of 
tlie  tent,  dishea,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  ad« 
mirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the  monu* 
meats  of  valor  rather  than  of  industry.  When  Disabul  led 
his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies 
followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were 
they  dismissed  till  they  liad  enjoyed  their  precedency  over 
the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate 
clamors  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet.  The 
power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans,  who  touched  his  dominions  on  either 
side  :  but  those  distant  nations,  regardless  of  each  other,  con* 
suited  the  dictates  of  interest,  without  recollecting  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor  of  Disabul 
celebrated  his  father^s  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  emporor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion 
of  Persia,  and  sustained,  with  firmness,  the  angry  and  perhaps 
the  just  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  ^^  You  see  my 
ten  fingers,^  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his 
mouth.  ^^You  Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but 
they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one 
language,  to  my  subjects  another ;  and  the  nations  are  sue* 
cessively  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  pre- 
cipitate your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  eiyoy  their 
labors,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return, 
inform  your  roaster  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or 
forgiving  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the 
punishment  which  he  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friend- . 
ship  with  flattering  and  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  con- 
federate of  my  fugitive  Varchonites*  If  I  condescend  to 
march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  our  whips ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest  of 
ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your 
empire;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
Mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans. ' 
I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus  ; 
the  most  warlike  nations  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the 
Turks ;  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my 
inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual advantage  spon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  and 
18» 
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tLmrntm :  ^t  the  pride  of  tke  f»eet  l^en  aer^hred  Mi  MmH^ 
meat ;  and  when  he  anaoonoed  an  important  oonqueet  to  hie 
friend  the  emperor  Maurice^  he  styled  himself  the  master  of 
the  seven  races,  and  the  k>rd  of  the  seven  elimates  of  the 
world.»7 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  Ajta 
for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while^the.  contest  has 
proved  that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus  or 
GKhon ;  and  Tavran  was  separated  by  that  gi^at  river  from 
the  rival  monarchy  of  IraUy  or  Persia,  which  in  a  smoUer 
compass  contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and 
population.  The  Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  re* 
pulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  stiU  ruled  by  the 
house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred 
years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian.  His  contemporary, 
Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been  successful  in  war  against  the 
emperor  Anastasius;  but  the  reign  of  that  prince  was  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia, 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honor  of  his  wife, 
and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary- 
aid  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles 
were  suspicious  that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his 
expulsion,  or  even  these  of  his  restoration.  The  people  was 
deluded  ai^d  inflamed  by  the  fanaticism  of  Mazdak,^  who 
asserted  the  community  of  women,^^  and  the  equality  of  man* 


^^  All  the  details  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curions 
in  the  history  of  human  manners,  are  drawn  from  the  Extracts  of  Me- 
nander,  (p.  106—110,  151—154,  161—164,)  in  which  we  often  regiec 
the  want  of  order  and  connection. 

^  See  D'Herbelot,  (fiibliot.  Orient,  p.  668,  929 ;  Hyde,  (de  Heligi* 
one  Vet.  Persarum,  c.  21,  p.  290,  291 ;)  PocodL,  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab, 
p,  70,  71 ;)  Eutychius,  (Anna!,  torn.  ii.  p  176  ;)  Texeira,  (in  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Persia,  1.  i.  c.  34.)* 

**  The  flune  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women  was  soon 
propagated  in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p*  402)  and 
Oreece,  (Procop.  Pexaic.  L  i.  o.  5.) 


*  Mazdak  was  an  Archimagus,  born,  according  to  Mirkhond,  (translated 
by  De  Sacy,  p.  353,  and  Malcolm,  ToL'i.  p.  104,)  at  Istakhar  or  PerBepoUs, 
acoordii^  to  an  inedited  and  anonymous  hifitory,  (the  ModjmaUalte-warikh 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p,  322,)  at 
Niadkapour  in  Ghorasan :  his  f adier*a  name  was  Bamdadam.  He  aanouaoed 
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fal  females  to  tbe  use  of  hbaeotarM.  The  view  of  tfaeie 
disorders,  which  had  been  fomeiHed  by  his  laws  and  exam* 
ple,^  imbkteved-the  deeliaiag  age  of  the  Persiaa  ftncoafch; 
and  Ids  fears  were  increased  by  the  consciousiieas  cf  his 
deogn  to  reverse  the  naturai  and  costomary  order  of  succee^ 
noo,  in  fiBt^or  of  his  third  and  most  favored  son,  so  fanwMis 
under  the  nsunes  of  Chosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the 
yoodi  more  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was 
denrous  tbat  he  should  be  adopted  by  tbe  esnpsror  Justin :  *  « 
the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this 
flbgular  proposal ;  and  Chosroes  mi^t  have  acquired  a  spe- 
cioos  eiaim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the^ 
futsre  mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  qtUBSlor 
Ppoclus :  a  difficulty  w:as  started,  whether  the  adoption  shduld 
be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite;^^  the  treaty  was 

*  He  offiared  his  own  wife  and  sitter  to  the  prophet ;  but  tlie  pny* 
CIS  of  Noshirvan  sared  his  mother,  and  the  indigBant  monaieh  aevac 
fiacgBTe  the  httmiliation  to  which  his  filial  piety  had  stooped :  pedes 
taoB  deosculatus  (said  he  to  Mazdak)  cujus  Ketor  adhuc  naresoccupat, 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.) 

«>  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclns  over-wise  }  Wtm 
not  tbe  danger  imaginary  ? — The  exonse,  at  least,  was  injuriont  to  a 
nation  not  igixorant  of  letters :  ot)  y^fafifiaaiv  q[  ^^^m  toi)^  nsd6»$ 
not0vvrait  aXX*  onXwv  axtvtj*  Whether  any  mode  of  adoption  was  prac- 
tised in  Persia,  I  much  doubt. 


himself  as  a  reformer  of  Zoroastrianism,  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles  to  a  much  greater  height.  He  preached  tbe  ahsolute  indif* 
ference  of  numan  action,  perfect  equality  of  rank,  community  of  property 
and  of  women,  marriages  between  the  nearest  kindred ;  he  interdicted  the 
use  of  animal  food,  proscribed  the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  enforced  a 
▼egeUble  diet.  See  St.  Martin,  toL  vii.  p.  322.  Malcolm,  Toi.  i.  p.  lOi. 
Mirkhond  translated  by  De  Sacy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of 
Mazdak  spread  into  the  West,  Two  inscriptions  found  in  Cyrene,  in  1823, 
and  explained  by  M.  Gesenius,  and  bv  M.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  prove 
dearly  that  his  doctrines  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  remains  of  the 
andent  Gnostics ;  and  Mazdak  was  enrolled  with  Thoth,  Saturn,  Zoroai* 
ter,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  John,  and  Christ,  as  the  teachers  of  true 
Oaesttc  wisdom.  See  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  338.  Gesenius  de  Inscrip- 
tioiie  Phcenicie-Grseca  in  Cyrenaidl  nuper  reperti,  Halle,  126.  Hamaksr, 
Lettre  k  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  Leyden,  182&.-*M. 

*  St.  Martin  questions  this  adoption :  he  argues  its  improbability ;  and 
supposes  that  Proconius,  perverting  some  popular  traditions,  or  tbe  re* 
membrance  of  some  fruitless  negotiations  which  took  place  at  that  time, 
has  mistaken,  for  a  treaty  of  adoption,  some  treaty  or  guaranty  or  pro> 
tectioti  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  to 
his  fiivorite  son  Chosroes,  vol.  viil.  p.  32.  Yet  the  Greek  historians  seem 
iiBsaimoiis  as  to  the  proposal :  the  Penlaas  might  be  expected  to  meiii* 
tain  silence  on  such  a  subject. —-M. 
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akmjpAy  ^Mdtmd;  maid  the  sencie  of  tliis  intfgnky  «mkMteep ' 
ialo  the  miad  of  Chosi<i^e»,  who  had  already  adrajieed  to>  the 
Tigris  on  hi»  road  to  ConstantiiiDple.  His  fiither  did  boI  long 
airvive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes :  the  testam^it  of 
their  deceased  80¥ereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  te 
nobles ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the  erent,  and 
regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He-  filled  that  throne  during  a  prosperoua 
period  of  forty«eight  years ;  ^  and  the  JirsTics  of  Niu^irvaa 
•  18  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  natioDa 
(^  the  East. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and 
^yien  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  induigeace  for  the 
gratifieati(Hi  of  passion  and  interest.  The  virtue  of  Ghosroee 
was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  measures  of  peace  and 
war,  is  excited  by  ambition,  and  restrained  by  prudence ;  who 
confounds  the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  iame^  or  ev«i 
the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration, the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit  in  our  feelings  the 
a'ppellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been 
depnved  of  their  fair  expectations  of  the  diadem:  their 
fature  life,  between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of 
subjects;  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable  to  their 
master :  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel ; 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of 
their  wrongs ;  and  the  .repose  of  Chosroes  was  secured  by 
the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and 
adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by 
the  compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  this  act  of  humanity, 
which  was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of 
reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obedience  of  Persia.  The 
zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the 

*•  From  Procopius  and  Agathias,  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  643,  626)  has 
proved  that  Chosroes  NushirvaR  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Justinian,  (A.  D.  531,  April  1.— A.  D.  632,  April  1.)  But  the 
true  chronology,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is 
ascertained  by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  211.)  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  after 
a  reign  of  forty- three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8th,  and 
died  the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  531,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  aniuds  of  Eutychius,  Nushirvan  reigned  forty-seven 
yews  and  six  months ;  and  his  death  must  consequently  be  plaoed  in 
March,  A.  D.  579. 
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head  of  CSho^roes  binwelf ;  Imt  he  delayed  to  tttiend  ^  toj«1 
sommoiis,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a  military  revieir : 
he  was  tndtantly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod, 
which  stood  before  ^le  gate  of  the  palace,^  where  it  was 
cbath  to  relieye  <fr  approach  ^e  victim ;  and  Mei>ode8  Ian- 
gnished  several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by 
the  inflexible  pride  and  eaim  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kofaad. 
But  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  East,  is  disposed  to 
forgive,  and  even  to  apf^ud,  the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the 
loftiest  heads;  at  ^le  slafes  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary 
cdoice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish 
by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of 
die  laws  which  he  had  ne  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  which  atteu;ked  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Nu^irvan,  or  Ghosroes,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  just.  His  government  was  firm,  rigorous, 
and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labor  of  his  reign  to  abolish 
the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions :  the 
lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usurped 
were  restored  to  their  lawilil  owners;  and  the  temperate* 
chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the 
domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind 
confidence  to  a  fhvorite  minister,  he  established  four  vizSen 
over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of  judges,  preefects,  and. 
counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is  always 
worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitute  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  bhrth 
and  fortune ;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and 
to  banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were 
excluded  from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.     The  code  of  laws 

**  FrocopluB,  Persic.  L  i.  c.  23.  Brisson,  de  Kegn.  Pen.  p.  494.  The 
cate  of  the  palace  of  Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or 
death,  (Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  812,  313.) 


«  Tlua  is  a  straiige  term.  NuslunEan  em|»Uyed  a  stratagem  similar  to 
tbat  of  Jehu,  2  Kin^a,  x.  18—28,  to-aeiiarate  the  fottovors  of  Maadak  6ott 
the  reat  of  his  tul^ffots,  and  witK  a  body  of  his  troops  eat  them  all  In 
pieces.  The  Greek  writers  concar  with  the  Persian  in  this  repesentatioa 
of  Nashirvan*s  temperate  conduct.  Theophanes,  p.  146.  Mirkhond,  p.  36S. 
EntTchius,  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  Abulfeaa,  in  an  unedited  part,  consulted 
}ff  St.  Hartin,  as  well  as  in  a  passage  formerly  cited.  Le  Beau,  vol.  viif. 
p.  38.  Maleolm,  vol.  i.  p.  10».  — H. 
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of  tb»  BUipitramt;  but  the  atemiioo^  of  sftoedy  puniflbmeiit 
WM  the  beat  seennty  of  their  vkVm*  Their  hehavimr  w«8 
.kispected  by  a  thouiaod  eyea,  their  wonds  were  wexkesjA  by 
a  thousand  ears^  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  tlutme  ; 
and  the  provinces^  from  the  lodiitti  to  the  Arabiaa  Conines, 
were  enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  <d  a  soverei^  who 
nffected  to  emuiate  his  ceiesiial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  sahi- 
t$ry.  career.  Education  and  agiiculture  he  viewed  as  the  two 
ofajeote  moat  deserving  of  his  care.  In  ev^y  ct^  of  Persia, 
orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor^  were  maintained  and 
instructed^  at  the  public  expense;  the  daugfateie  were  given  in 
marriage  ^to  the  richest  citiseas  of  their  own  rai^  and  the 
sons,  aeoording  to  their  diffiarent  talents,  were  employed  in 
.mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  hoBorable  eerviee. 
The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by.hts  bounty;  to  the 
peasants  and  &maiers  who  were  found  incapable  of  cultivatmg 
tb^ir  lands,  he  distributed  cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  frf" 
J^isbandry ;  and  the  rare  and  inestimaUe  tTcasive  of  isesh 
water  was  parsimoniously  managed,  and  skilMly  dispersed 
over  the  arid  territory  of  Persia.'*^  The  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  was  the  effect  and  evidence  of  his  virtues :  his  vioes 
are-  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  but  in  the  long  ccmpelition 
between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit 
,,and  fortvne  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.^ 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited 
his  court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance, 
that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did 
they  expeot,  that  a  prince,  strenuously  ejiercised  in  the  toils 
i^  war  and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like 

^  In  Pendat  tbe  ponce  of  the  wa^ten  im  an  officer  <rf  atate.  Xbe 
number  of  wells  and  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminigti^,  and 
with  it  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near 
Tanxis,  and  42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Xhorasaat 
(Chardin,  torn.  iiL  p.  90,  100.    Tavemier,  torn,  i  p.  416.) 

^  The  character  and  govenunent  of  Nushirran  is  represented  aoms. 
liiasa  in  the  words  of  D'Hwbelot,  (BibUot.  Orient,  p*  6S0^  ko,,  fyauL 
ShoBdemir»)  Bu^rcUusv  (AnnaU  torn.  iL  {».  179^  ldO,-^y«ry  rMi,) 
Abnlpharagivs,  (pytaa^.  viL  p.  94, 96,  —  very  poor,)  Tarikh  Sehflusd, 
{p,  144—160,)  Texeira,  (in  Sterens,  L  L  c.  36,)  Asseman,  (Hbliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  404—410,)  and  the  Abb6  Fourmont,  (BBst.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  326—334,)  who  has  translated  a 
spurious  or  genuine  testament  of  Nuidurvan. 
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Hielttsarecxf  the flcfaools  of  Athens?'  Could  tiwy  he^  dwt 
the  ]ire<^t8  of  philosophy  should  dixect  the  lile«  wad  oobUoI 
the  peemos^  of  a  despot,  whose  bahocj  had  been  tao|^  to 
eoQsider  kis  absoiv^  and  floctuating  will  as  the  only  nale  rf 
HMNsal  obligatioB  ?  ^  The  studies  of  Cfaonroes  were  oslema 
tioas  and  sopei^ial :  but  his  example  awakened  the  cunoshy 
of  an  iageoious  people,  and  the  light  of  scknce  was  diffused 
orer  the  dtMntnions  ik  Persia.^'  At  Gondh  Sapor,  in  the  neigh- 
horhood  of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an  aeademy  of  physie  w«s 
founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal  school  of  poetiy, 
jtakmo^jj  and  rhelone.^  The  annals  ^f  Uie  monarchy^ 
were  oooiposed ;  and  while  recent  and  authentic  hisloiy  m^^ 
afford  some  useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the 
daiteesa  of  the  first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giaatSy  the 
dragons,  and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Oriental  romance.^  £▼• 
eiy  learned  or  confident  stnmger  was  eariehed  by  the  bounty, 
end  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the  monarch :  he  nobly 
rewarded  a  Greek  phystcian,^^  by  the  deliverance  of  Ihrse 
thousand  captives ;  and  the  sophists,  who  contended  for  his 
lavor,  were  exasperated  by  the  wealidi  and  insoloiioe  of  Uia- 


^  A  thousand  years  before  his  birth»  the  judges  of  Persia  had  giyen 
a  solemn  opinion  — rta  paatXtvortt  UtQaiatv  i^tivui  noiinv  ro  av  9ovXti» 
rar,  (Herodot.  L  iii.  c/si,  p.  310,  edit.  Wessding.)  Nor  hadthii  ooa* 
tfitiitioiiAl  nuudm  been  neglected  as  a  uselesB  ai^  Iwoaa  theory. 

^  On  the  Uterary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philMppheM, 
sophists,  the  learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agathias  (1.  ii.  c.  66-*- 
71)  displays  much  information  and  strongsprejudices. 

*•  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  It.  p.  nfecxLT.  Ti.  vii. 

^  Hie  Shah  Nameh*  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  ei&gHisl  fee- 
ccd  of  history  which  wm  translated  mto  Greek  by  the  interpreter 
*8ergiiM,  (Agathias,  1.  y.  p.  141,)  preserved  after  the  Mahometan  o<m- 
qnest,  and  versified  in  the  year  .994,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdousou 
See  lyAnqaetil  (Mem.  de  1' Acad6mie,  torn.  xxzi.  p.  379)  and  Sir  Wil- 
litaxL  Jonea,  (Hist,  itf  Nadir  Shah,  p.  161.) 

*^  Lft  the  fifth  oentury,  the  name  of  Bestom,  or  BostaiQ*  a  hero  who 
equalled  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  lEuniliar  to  the  Arae- 
niaiia,  (MoeeaGhoreAeiMis,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii  c.  7»  p.  96,  edit.  Whiston  ) 
In  the  begiiining  of  the  seventh,  the  Fem«i  Bomanoe  of  Bostam  aad 
Isfendiar  was  applsnded  at  Blecce,  (Sale's  Kotaa,  e.  xxxi*  p.  334n) 
Tet  tlae  expoeiticBi  of  ladierum  novss  histone  is  aot  given  by  Maiaoei* 
(Ecfi&tat.  iJicoiran.  p.  644—648.) 

*>  Procop.  (Goth.  L  iv.  e.  10.)  Kobad  had  a  favorite  Greek  physi- 
cian,  Stephen  of  Edessa,  (Persic.  1.  iL  c  26^  The  practice  was  ancient ; 
and  HeanxiotuA  zelates  the  advoitures  of  liemooedes  ol  Crotonai  it  iii. 
-^  136—1*7.) 
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Hke,  their  more  tsueeeasM  mal.  NinkirMtii  Miwrgd,  or^ 
least  respeeted,  tiie  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  ec»ne  trails  «f 
fienieoutioa  may  be  discovered  m  his  reign.^  Yet  he  atiowddi 
himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  ti^  varbas  seets ;  and 
tiie  theological  disputes,  in  which  he  frequently  preaded,  di^ 
minished  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the  inindB 
of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the  most  celebialed  writers 
of  Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Perman  iangoage  ; 
a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to 
ihiB  use  of  paradise ;  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of 
savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
AgaSiias.^  Yet  the  Greek  historian  might  reascmably  woader 
that  it  should  4>e  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of 
Plato  and- Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been 
Aiaaied  to  expiess  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtiltieB  of 
philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason' of  the  Sla^rrite 
might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  intelligible  in  every  tongoe, 
the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argnmentation  of  the  disciple  oC 
Socrates,^  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  graee 
and  perfection  of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  <^  nmvev- 
^al  knowledge,  Nushirvan*was  informed,  that  the  moral  and 
political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved 
with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of 
India.  The  physician  Perezes  was  secretly  despatched  to 
.the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to  procure,  at  any 
price,  the  commuiHcation  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexles- 
*ity  obtained  a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished 
Ihe  translation ;  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay  ^  were  read  and 

^  6^  Pftgi)  torn.  ii.  p.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  aa  honorable  ar- 
ticle was  inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  Gath^ics,  (Me- 
naiider,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  142.)  Nushizad,  a  son  of  Nushirraar 
was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and  —  a  martyr  ?  D'Herbelot,  p.  681.) 
-  **  On  Hie  Pendaa  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  D*  Anque- 
til  (p.  339 — 343)  and  Jones,  (p.  1^3-— 18d  :)SiY^ia  nvl  ya<urr >)•«««  ^ijiiov- 
tfoTurt;,  is  the  character  which  Agathias  (1.  ii*p.  66)  asedbes  to  an 
Idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

^  Agathias  specifies  the  Ooreias,  Phsedon,  Parmenides,  and  H- 
ittieus.  Benaudot  (Fabiieius,  Bm^ot.  Qrac.  torn.  ziL  p.  246*^261) 
does  not  mention  this  Barbaric  venion  of  Aristotle, 

*^  Of  these  fiibles,  I  have  8e«&  three  comes  in  three  differsnt  Ian* 
guages :  1.  In  Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Sefth  (A.  B.  1100)  £rom  Hw 
Arabic,  and  published  bv  Starck  at  Berlin  in  1697,  in  12mo.  2.  In  Latins 
a  version  from  the  Ghre^  Saplentia  Indorum,  inserted  by  P^re  Pouaadn 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  cl  Pachymer,  (p.  647 — 620,  edit.  Homan.) 
3.  In  F^mnehf  from  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to  Sultan  So&bvul. 
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adanred  inrlfao  ammblj  of  Nmhirwui  and  bis  nobiea.  TIm 
Imtian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  hare  loag-nnoa  dinpb. 
peared ;  but  this  venerable  monunient  hsa  been  saved  by  the 
curiositj  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Pervio 
the  Turkish,  the  Syriae,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Gkvek  idioms, 
and  transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the  peonliar 
character,  the  manosre  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  ave  com*. 
pletely  obliterated ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  oi 
Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  elegance  of  Phsdns, 
and  the  native  gvaces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fiftemi  moral  and 
political  sentences  are-  illustmted  in  a  series  of  apologues :  but 
the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  prei- 
cept  obvious  and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the 
merit  of  inventing  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  naked- 
aess  <^  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to  admcmish 
kin^  that  they  are  strong  <m!y  in  the  strength  of  their  sufajeota^ 
the  same  Indians  invented  the  game  of  cl^as,  which  was  like* 
wise  introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan.^ 
The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  successor  of  Constantme ;  and  the  anxiety  of  bia 
domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of 
arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient  to  purchase.  Chosroes 
saw  the  Boman  ambassadors  at  his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indeii* 
nite  peace ;  ^  some  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated ;  the 
Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the 

Coxites  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokmaiii  par  MM.  Gal* 
land  et  Caidonne,  Paris,  1778,  3  toIs.  in  12mo.  Mr.  Wart<m  (HUtborj 
«f  English  Poetry,  yqI.  i.  p.  129—131)  takes  a  larger  scope.* 

*•  See  the  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagm.  Dissertat. 
torn.  ii.  p.  61—69.) 

w  The  endless  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  21)  was  concluded 


*  The  oldest  Indian  collection  extant  is  the  Pancha-tantra,  (the  five 
eoUeetions,)  analysed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Ttansaetions  of  the  BajA 
Asiat.  Soe.  It  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Barsuyah,  the  pbysioiais  of 
Nttshinran,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Fables  of  Bidpai,  (Vidyapriya,  thf 
Friend  of  Knowledge,  or,  as  the  Oriental  writers  understand  it,  the  f'riend 
of  Medicine.)  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Abdolla  Ibn  MokAffaT, 
under  the  name  of  Kalila  and  Dimnah.  From  the  Arabic  it  passed  into 
the  European  languages.  Compare  Wilson,  ih  Trans.  As.  Soc.  i.  521 
Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  ii  p.  386.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  M^moire  sar  KalUs 
▼a  Dimnah,  —  M. 

VOL.  IV.  19 
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40motitiaa  oTDunt^was  wnpended,  on  oottdkioQ  that  it  iAmhU 
asver  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  East  Thiei 
interval  of  repose  had  been  solicited^  and  was  diligently  im* 
proved,  by  the  ambition  of  the  emperor:  his  African  oeoquesta 
were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Persian  treaty ;  and  the  avariee  <^ 
Cbosroes  was  soothed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Car* 
thage,  which  his  ambassadors  required  in  a  tone  <^  pleasantry, 

.  and  under  the  color  of  friendship.^  But  the  trophies  of  Bel* 
isarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  great  king ;  and  he  heard 
with  astonishment,  envy,  and  fear,  that  ^cily,  Italy,  and  Bome 
tiaelf,  had  been  reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obe<* 
dienoe  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating  trea« 
lies,  be  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar. 
That  prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,^^  had  not 
been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still  wa^d  an  ob- 
scure war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  oi 
Gaasan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  subfect  of  their 
dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk  in  the  desert  to  the  south 
of  Palmyra.  An  immemorial  tribute  for  the  license  of  pas* 
tore  appeared  to  attest  th6  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Ga»* 
aanite  appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as 
an  unquestioDaUe  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  labors  of 
the  Romans.^  The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of 
their  respective  vassals ;  and  the  Perman  Arab,  without  ex* 

^pecting  die  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched 
his  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead 
of  repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity 
of  Almonchtr,  while  he  called  from  the  extremities  <^  the  earth 
the  nations  of  .Ethiopia  and  Sc3rthia  to  invade  the  dominiona 
of  hb  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant  and  pre- 
eariouB,  and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspondenoe  jus- 

er  ratified  in  the  vith  year,  and'iiid  consulftbip,  of  JuBtinian,  (A.  D. 
^8,  between  Janiiary  1  and  April  1.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  650.)  Harasl- 
Hniis,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of  Medes  and  Persians. 

**  Frocopiiis,  Persic.  1. 1.  c.  26. 

**  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by 
Kuahimm.  Bis  mother,  firam  her  beauty,  was  sumamed  CtimHtU 
WmttTt  an  appellation  which  beoame  hereditary,  and  was  extended  £or 
a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  funine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syria, 
(Pocock,  Specimen  mst.  Arab.  p.  69,  70.) 

**  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  We  axe  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
•Iject  of  this  strata,  a  paved  road  of  ten  days'  journey  from  Aaranl* 
tia  to  Babylonia.  (See  a  Latin  note  in  Dcdisle's  Map  Imp.  Orient  > 
Wessehng  and  D'AnviUe  are  silant. 
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tifod  the  GompUdnts  of  the  Goths  and  ArmeniaiiSi  who  mh 
plored,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  Choaioee. 
The  descendants  of  Atsaoes,  who  were  still  numerous  in 
Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges 
had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  wad 
almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their 
representations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  efiectual.  **  We 
stand  before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  intersst 
as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless  Justinian 
aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the^-world.  Since  the  endless 
peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of  mankind,  that 
prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  aUke 
insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with 
blood  and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated  the  privileges  of 
Armenia,  the  independence  of  Colchos,  and  the  wild  liberty 
of  the  Tzanian  mountains  ?  Has  he  not  usurped »  with  equal 
avidity,  the  city  of  Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Mseotis,  and  the 
vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ?  The  Moors, 
the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  successively  oppressed,  and 
each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the  spectator  of  their  neigh- 
bor's ruin.  Embrace,  O  k'mg !  the  favorable  moment ;  the 
£ast  is  lefl  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and 
his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of 
the  West.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  vie* 
torious  troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Tigris, 
and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the 
last  devoured.^'  ^^  By  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was  easily 
persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned :  but 
the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive 
warfare  of  a  rival,  who  issued  his  sanguinary  commands  from 
the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  he  abused 
the  confidence  of -treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissim^ 
nlatiou  and  falsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre 
of  his  victories.^^   The  Persian  army,  which  had  been  assem* 

^  I  h«ve  blsaded,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  ontlons  of  the  Axsa* 
cides  of  AmMfua  and  the  Oothic  ambassadors.  Procopiiis,  Ui  hii 
public  history,  feels,  and  makes  us  leel»  that  JuitiniaiL  was  the  tras 
author  of  the  war,  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c  2,  3.) 

**  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  A^tioch,  &c.,  axe  lelated  in  a 
fen  and  regular  series  by  Pzooopius,  (Penic.  1.  Ii.  e.  6-^14.)  Snail  obl- 
ktsral  akl  OM  be  drawn  finm  the  Orieatab :  y«l  not  tha^,  >aft  ITHsibe 
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bled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small,  though  populous,  town  of  Dura* 
presumed  to  an  est  the  progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gatetp 
of  Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and  as 
soon  as  Chosroes  had  stained  his  cimeter  with  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  infornn 
his  master  in  what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  conqueror  still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity 
and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  infant 
=Tudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of  these 
calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was 
ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  the  neighboring 
bishop  of  SergiopoUs  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment :  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice  -of  Chosroes 
exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was  generous  to 
contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Syria;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his 
approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honor  of  victory ;  and  as 
he  could  not  hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king 
display^jd  in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a 
robber.  Hierapolis,  Berrhsea  or  Aleppo,  Apamea  and  Chal- 
cis,  were  successively  besieged :  they  redeemed  their  safety 
•by  a  ransom  of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective 
strength  and  opulence ;  and  their  new  master  enforced,  with- 
out observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the 
lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege ;  and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold 
and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  he  generously  restored 
the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of  Apamea. 
No  more  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch  \vas 
ruined  by  an  earthquake ;  t  but  the  queen  of  the  East,  the 
new  Theopolis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Justinian  ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  ^e  build- 
ings and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent 

lot  bixaself^  (p.  680,)  should'  blush  when  he  blames  them  for  making 
Jhistinian  and  Nushirvan  contemporaries.  On  the  geography  of  the  seat 
id  war,  D' AnvUle  (I'Euphrate  et  le  T^e)  is  sufficient  and  satiBfactory. 


•    *  It  is  Sura  in  Procopius.    Is  it  a  misprint  in  Gibbon  ?  —  M. 

t  Joannes  Lydns  attnbutes  the  easy  captore  of  Antioch  to  the  want  of 
fniifteatioitt  wkieh  had  not  been  zestored  aiiice  the  earthquake,  L  iiL«. 
M,p.246.  — M. 
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disaster.  On  one  side,  the  city  vmn  deftihded  by  the  moan- 
tain,  on  the  other  by  the  River  Orontes ;  but  the  most 
accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  superior  eminence  :  the 
proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear  of 
discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Germanus,  the 
emperor^s  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his  person  and  ^dignity 
within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  Th^  people  of  Antioeh 
had  inherited  the*vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors: 
they  were  elated  by  a  sudden  reenforcement  of  six  thousand 
soldiers;  they  disdained  the  offers  of  an  easy  capitulation; 
and  their  intemperate  clamors  insulted  from  the  ramparts  the 
majesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the  Persian  myri- 
a<k  mounted  with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman 
mercenaries  fied  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and 
the  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioeh  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country.  As  Chosroea, 
attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  descending 
from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  de* 
plore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people ;  but  the 
slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury;  and  the  city,  at 
the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  cathedral  of  Antioeh  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  ava* 
rice,  not  the  piety,  of  the  conqueror :  a  more  honorable 
exemption  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors  resided ;  some 
distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and  the 
walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray,  their  new 
inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  brecUhed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves 
and  fountains ;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacri« 
fice  with  impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat 
Eighteen  miles  below  Antioeh,  the  River  Orontes  fails  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty  Persian  visited  the  term  of 
his  conquests ;  and,  after  bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.  If  this  act  of 
superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  they  were 
pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which 
he  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes  had 
heard  that  the  bltte  faction  was  espoused  by  the  emperor,  his 
peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the  green  chari- 
oteer. From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the  people  derived 
more  solid  consolation ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain  for  ths 
19* 
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life  of  a  so}  ]ier  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of 
the  just  Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated, 
with  the  spoil  of  Syria,*  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates, 
formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barbeiis- 
808,  and  defined  the  space  of  three  day^for  the  entire  passage 
<^  his  numerous  host.  After  his  return,  he  founded,  at  the 
distance  of  one  day^s  journey  from  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon, 
a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint  nalnes  of  Choeroes 
mad  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognized  the  form 
and  situation  of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus 
were  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  a  colony  of  musicians 
fluid  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek 
capital.  By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal 
allowance  was  sussigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles ;  and 
they  enjoyed  the  singular  piivilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on 
the  slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Pal- 
estine, and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next 
objects  that  attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  ^e  avarice,  of 
Chosroes.  Constantinople,  and  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,  no 
longer  appeared  impresnable  or  remote ;  and  his  aspiring 
fancy  already  covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the 
EaaL^  While  Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  with- 
out pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within 
six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation, 
to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  impregnable  citadel,  and  im- 
proving his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their 
retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying  Bar- 
barians. He  advanced  one  day^s  journey  on  the  territories 
of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  c^  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the 
governor,  with  eight  hundred  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.     He  detached  Arethas  and  his 

••  In  the  public  history  of  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  16, 18,  19,  20, 
21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28 ;)  and,  wnth  some  alight  exceptions,  we  may 
reasonably  shut  our  eais  against  the  malevolent  whisper  of  the  An- 
ecdotes, (c.  2,  3,  with  the  Notes,  as  usual,  of  Alemannus.) 


^  Lrdus  asserts  that  he  carried  away  all  the  statues,  pictures,  and  mar- 
obe  which  adorned  the  dty,  L  iii.  e.  64,  p.  246.  —  M. 
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Ai»l»»  tupported  by  twelve  hundred  Romans,  to  put  dM 
Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  ftuitnil  prov* 
inoe,  long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plans 
of  fiielisarius  were  disconeerted  by  the  untractable  spirit  of 
Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent  any  in- 
telligence of  his  motions.  The  Roman  general  was  fixed  in 
SBxioos  expectation  to  the  same  spot;  the  time  of  action 
elapsed,  the  ardent  sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  fevers 
die  blood  of  his  European  soldiers ;  and  the  stationary  troops 
sad  officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  naSety  of  theur 
defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already  succeeded 
in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and 
if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  had  been  seconded  by  discipline  and 
valor,  his  success  might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of 
the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesi* 
phon,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of  Antioch.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  by 
an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  spring 
restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the  hero,  almost 
alone,  was  despatched,  with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel, 
by  his  name  and  presence,  the  invasion  of  Syria.  He  found 
the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian, 
imprisoned  by  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis. 
But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius 
commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Europus,  where  he  had 
resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute  whatever  God 
should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.  His  firm 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  restrained  Chosroes 
from  advancing  towards  Palestine ;  and  he  received  with  art 
and  dignity  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the  river  was 
covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters, 
tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  appre* 
hension  of  an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse, ^who  appeared  to  guard 
die  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of 
the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  dis- 
dained the  luxury  of  the  East.  Around  his  tent,  the  nations 
who  marched  under  his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful 
confusion.  The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were  posted  in  tlie 
front,  the  Heruli  and  Groths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was 
closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers.    Their  dress  was  light  and  active ; 
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oab  afi  dier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a' 
fourth  perhaps,  a  battie-axe,  and  the  whole  picture  exhibited 
the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general. 
Chosroes  was  deluded  by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius, 
of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and 
ignomnt  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive 
little  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might 
return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  has- 
tened to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his 
retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the 
empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ig- 
norance and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suffered  to 
escape :  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glorious 
than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither  fortune, 
nor  the  valor  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 
generals  renown.  The  second  removal  of  Belisarius  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war  revealed  the  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or 
skill,  led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  Romans ,  inattentive  to  their  signals,  their  ranks,  and 
their  ensigns.  Four  thousand  Persians,  intrenched  in  the 
camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  almost  without  a  combat,  this 
disorderly  multitude  ;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along 
the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid 
flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over 
their  brethren ;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a 
regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by 
those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement  between  the 
two  sovereigns  protected  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier and  the  arms  of  Chosroes  were  confined  to  the  Colchian 
or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the 
Historians  of  the  times.<»*. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  Sea^^  from  Constant!- 

•*  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is 
to^oualy  spun  through  many  a  page  of  Procopius  (Persic.  L  ii.  c.  15, 
17,  28,  29,  30.  Gothic.  L  iv.  c.  7—16)  and  Agathias,  (1.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 
p.  55—132,  Ul.) 

•*  The  Periplus,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  was  de- 
aeribed  in  Latin  by  Sallust,  and  in  Greek  hy  Arrian :  1.  The  former 
work*  which  no  longer  ezi8(B»  has  been  restored  by  the  nnffukar  di]ig«Dc« 
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nope  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pha«u,  may  be  oompoted  aa  a 
voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
Prom  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy  moun* 
tains  of  Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehe- 
mence, that  in  a  short  space  it  is  tmversed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and 
navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five  days* 
journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  Caspian  Liake.  The  proximity 
of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the 
idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down  the 
Qxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current 
of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  As  it 
successively  collects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  tlw 
Phasis  moves  with  .diminished  speed,  though  accumulated 
weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom  &ep^  and  half  a 
league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel ;  the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited 
an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  course 
of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
vessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  recion  of  Colchos,^ 
or  Mingrelia,^^  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by  the  Iberian 

of  H.  de  Brosses,  first  prosident  of  the  parliament  of  I>y  on,  (ffist.  de  la 
Eftpnbliqae  Romaine,  torn.  U.  1.  iii.  p.  199 — 298,)  who  ventures  to  ••• 
ioine  the  character  of  the  Roman  hiatorian.  His  deaeription  of  the 
Euxine  ia  ingenionaly  formed  of  oU  the  fragmenta  <^  the  original, 
and  of  all  the  Greekis  and  Latins  whom  SaUost  might  copy,  or  by 
whom  he  might  be  copied ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atonea  to 
the  whimalciil  design.  2.  The  Periplns  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  ther 
enqperor  Hadrian,  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,  torn,  i.,)  sad  eon* 
tains'  whatever  the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  from  Trebisond  to 
Dioecariaa ;  whatever  he  had  heard  from  IHosciirias  to  the  Danube ; 
and  whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Treblzond. 

"  Besides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians, 
te.,  of  antiquity,  wo  may  consult  the  geographical  descriptions  of 
Colchos,  by  Strabo  (L  sL  p.  760—765)  and  Pliny,  (Hiat  Natur.  vL 
5,  19,  ke.) 

**  I  shidi  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptions  of  )fin<- 
gielia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  1.  Of  the  P^re  Archangeli  Lam* 
berti,  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  L  p.  31 — 52,  with  a  map,)  who  haa 
aU  the  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary.  2.  Of  Chardio, 
(Voyages  on  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  64,  68 — 168.)  His  observations  are 
Judicious ;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country  are  still  mmre  in- 
stmetiTe  than  his  observations.  3.  Of  Peyssonel,  (Observations  tor 
las  Peuplea  Barbaras,  p.  49,  60,  61,  68,  62,  84,  66,  71,  te.,  and  a  i 
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and  Annenian  mouDtains,  and  whose  maritime  coast  extends 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trebizond 
to  Dioscurias  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture :  twenty-eight 
rivers,  besides  the  Pliasis  and  his  dependent  sti^ams,  convey 
their  waters  to  the  sea;  and  the  hollowness  of  the  ground 
appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  channels  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley- 
is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
plough ;  but  the  gom^  a  small  grain,  not  unlike  the  millet  or 
coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people;  and 
the  use  of  bread  is  confioed  to  the  prince  and  his  nobles. 
Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the 
unassisted  powers  of  nature.  Thf*.  §ame  powers  continually 
tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests  ; 
the  timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to 
the  abundance  of  naval  stores ;  the  wild  and  tame  animals, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of 
Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were 
a  subject  of  national  dispute  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  a  vein  of  precious 
metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through  the  circle  of  the  hills, 
although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness, 
or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The 
waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully 
strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces;  but  this  expedient, 
the  groundwork  perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  affords  a 
faint  image  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by 
the  power  and  industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver 
palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our  belief;  but  the 
fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enterprising 
avarice  of  the  Argonauts.^®      Tradition  has  affirmed,  with 

reeent  treatise,  Snr  le  Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  1—53.). 
He  had  long  resided  at  Caffa,  as  consul  of  Fran-e ;  and  his  erudition 
is  less  valuable  than  his  experience. 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Colchos  attracted  the  Argonauts,  (Strab.  1.  i.  p.  77.)  The  sagacioufi 
Ghardin  could  find  no  gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  clsewhei^.  Yet  a 
Mingrelian  lost  his  haQ4  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at 
Constantinople  of  native  gold. 
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•ome'  color  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phaim  a 

learned  and  polite  colony ,^3  which  manufactured  linen,  built 
navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  raodems  has  peopled,  with  flourishing  cities  and  nations, 
the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  ^^  and  a 
lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate,  and,  in 
his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesilated  te  pronounce 
Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity ."^^ 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  darkness 
of  conjecture  or  tradition ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents 
a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundred 
and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dies* 
curias,^^  they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage 
tribes  or  families,  sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  valleys 
of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  their  separation,  which  diminished 
the  importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their 
rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  village  i4 
an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses 
are  seated  in  the  depths  of  forests;  the  princely  town  of 
Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone 
edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.  Twelve 
ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty  barks,  laden  with 
the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and 
the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is  much  increased,  since  the 
natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides  to  ofier  in  exchange  for  the 
corn  and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian.  Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of  the  art,  the  knowl- 
edge, or  the  navigation,  of  the  ancient  Colchians :  few 
Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  the 
Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are 
lost  on  a  nearer  approach.     The  right  of  circumcision  is 

^  Hcrodot.  1.  ii.  c.  104,  105,  p.  150,  151.  Diodor.  Sicul.  L  i.  p.  33, 
edit.  Wesseliog.  Dlony§.  Perieget.  639,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholi- 
ast, ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  I.  ir.  282 — 291. 

^  Montesquieu,  Bsprit  des  Loix,  L  xzL  c.  6.  L'lsthme  .  .  .  cou- 
▼ert  de  villes  et  nations  qui  ne  sont  plus. 

71  Bougainville,  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxvi.  p.  33,  on  the  Airican  yoyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of 
antiquity. 

7'  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  ceo.  na- 
tiones  dissimilibus  Unguis  descendere ;  and  the  modest  Plinv  is  con- 
tent to  add,  et  postea  a  nostris  czxx.  interpretibus  negotia  ibi  gesta, 
(tL  6.)  Bat  the  words  nunc  dcserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fic- 
tions. 
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praetMed  only  hy  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euzine;  and  ite 
curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  dia* 
figuro  the  most  perfect  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the 
adjacent  climates  of  Greorgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Cireassia,  that 
nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty 
in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  symmetry 
of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance^' 
According  to  the  destination  of  the  two  sexes,  the  men 
seemed  formed  for  action,  the  women  for  loYe  ;  and  the  per- 
petual supply  of  females  from  Mount  Caucasus  has  purified 
the  biood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations 
of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion  only  of 
the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation  of 
twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners  or  crimi- 
nals would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand ;  but  the 
common  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords ; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless 
community ;  and  the  market  is  continually  replenished  by 
the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade  ,^^ 
which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may 
tend  to  encourage  marriage  and  population,  since  the  mul* 
titude  of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent. 
But  this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the 
national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  honor  and  virtue, 
and  almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature  :  the  ChrisiianM 
of  Greorgia  and  Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind  ; 
and  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign 
'slavery,  have  already  learned  to  ifnitate  the  mpine  of  the 
father  and  the  prostitution  of  the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the 
rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a  singular 
dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand  ;  and  although  the  want  of 
union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Col- 
chians  of  every  age.     In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on 

73  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  torn.  iii.  p.  438->437)  collects  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  naturalists  and  traveUeis.  If,  in  tiie  time  of  Herodotus, 
they  were  in  truth  ^fiuy/^os^  and  cvUr^i^'ft  (uid  he  had  observed 
them  with  care,)  this  precious  fact  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of 
climate  on  a  foreign  colony. 

'^  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two 
himdred  persons;  but  he  ate  {sold)  them  day  by  day,  tiU  his  retinue 
was  diminished  to  a  aceretary  and  two  ValeU,  (Tavemier,  torn.  L  p. 
866.)  To  purchase  his  miatreas,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve 
paests  and  his  wifo  to  the  Turks*  (Chacdin.  toou  L  p.  66.) 
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Aot ;  and  dieir  snns  were  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden 
oaaque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides.  But  in  their  own 
country  the  uae  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  pfevailed: 
the  meanest  of  the  peasants  disdained  to  walk  ;  the  martial 
nobles  are  possessed,  perhaps,  c^  two  hundred  horws ;  and 
above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince 
oi  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a 
pare  and  hereditary  kingdom ;  and  the  authority  of  the  sov* 
ereign  is  only  restrained  by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects. 
Whenever  they  were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerooa 
army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe, 
that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suaniana  was  composed  of  two 
hcmdred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the  population  of  Min* 
grolia  now  amounts  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants^^ 

It  was  the  boa^  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors  had 
checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  witlK>ut  any 
memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  dis- 
tant wars  the  standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented 
him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  bo^s,  and  as  many 
virgins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.^^  Yet  he  accepted 
this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  .Ethiopia :  tho 
Colchians  weoe  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and 
they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of 
national  independence.^^  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  em« 
pire,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide 
circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine ;  and  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he 
bound  the  amlntious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated 

^  Strabo,  L  xi.  p.  765.  Lsmberti,  Relation  de  la  Mingrelie.  Tet 
we  must  aYoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allow*  no  mora 
ttian  20,000  inhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000 
slaves ;  an  absurdity  im worthy  of  that  judicious  trayeUer. 

7^  Herodot.  L  iii.  c.  97.  See,  in  1.  yii.  c.  79,  tiieir  arms  and  service 
m  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

"  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat, 
(Anabasis,  L  iv.  p.  320,  343,  348,  edit.  Hutchinson ;  and  Foster's  Dis* 
sertation,  p.  Hii^-^lviu.,  in  Spelman's  EnsUsh  version,  vol.  iL,)  styles 
them  tfvrvt^opui.  Before  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  they  are  nsmed 
by  Appian  Upo^  offitpturn,  (de  B«  11.  Mithridatioo,  c  15,  torn,  i  p.  061, 
of  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  S«hwei«h»ttMr,  Lipsui,  1785, 
B  vdls.  large  octavo.) 
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a  servant  in  his  place.  In  pursuit  of  Mi&ndateis^  the  Eom^liM 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  em* 
cended  the  river  till  they  reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and 
his  legions.''^  But  the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperors, 
disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  c(mquest  into  the 
form  of  a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was 
permitted  to  reign  in  Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms 
from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Nero  ^  and  after 
the  race  of  Polemo  ^^  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which 
preserved  his  name,  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Trebizond.  Beyond  these  limits  the  fortifications 
of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of  Dioscurias  or  Sebas- 
topolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by  sufficient  detacii« 
ments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received 
their  diadems  from  the  lieutenants  of  Caesar.  One  of  these 
lieutenants,  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed, 
and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. The  garrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  consisted  of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries ;  the  brick 
walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military  engines 
on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to  the  Bar- 
barians :  but  the  new  suburbs  which  had  been  built  by  the 
merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian, 
some  external  defence.^  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was 
gradually  impaired,  the  Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were 
neither  withdrawn  nor  expelled  ;  and  the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,®^ 

"*  The  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Porapey  is  marked 
by  Appian  (de  Bell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Vit.  Pomp.) 

^  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in 
Strabo,  (1.  xi.  p.  755, 1.  xii.  p.  867,)  Dion  Cassius,  or  Xiphilin,  (p.  688, 
593,  601,  719,  754,  915,  916,  edit.  Keimar,)  Suetonius,  (in  Neron.  c. 
18,  in  Vespasian,  c.  8,)  Eutropius,  (vii.  14,)  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Judaic. 
1.  XX.  c.  7,  p.  970,  edit.  Havercamp,)  and  Eusebius,  (Chron.  with 
Scaligcr,  Animadvers.  p.  196.) 

^  In  the  time  of  Procopius^  there  were  no  Boman  forts  on  the  Pha- 
sis. Pityus  and  Sebastopolis  were  evacuated  on  the  rumor  of  the 
Pessians,  (Goth.  1.  iv*  c.  4 ;)  but  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by 
Justinian,  (de  £dif.  1.  iv.  c.  7.) 

^^  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  par- 
ticular tribe  on  the  northern -skirts  of  Colchos,  (Cellarius,  Geograph. 
Antiq.  tom.  iL  ]  222.)  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  thi>y  spread,  or  at 
least  reigned,  oyer  the  whole  country.  At  present,  they  have  mi.- 
grated  along  the  coast  towards  Trebizond,  and  compose  a  rude  sea- 
faring people*  with  a  peculiar  language,  (Chaxdin,  p.  140.  Peyseonel^ 
P  64.) 
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whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect,  and  inhabit  tiie 
coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion  on  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbor,  who  had  acquired,  by  arms 
and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king 
of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  the  successors  of  Constantino  acquiesced  in 
this  injurious  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of 
immemorial  prescription.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, their  influence  was  restored  by  the  introduction  of  Chris* 
tianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  still  profess  with  becoming 
zeal,  without  understanding  the  doctrines,  or  observing  the 
precepts,  of  their  religion.  After  the  decease  of  his  father, 
Zathus  was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favor  of  the 
great  king ;  but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  an 
orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and  the  alliance  of  the 
emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with 
a  gold  border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of 
his  new  patron;  who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persias 
court,  and  excused  the  revolt  of  Colchos,  by  the  venerable 
names  of  hospitality  and  religion.  The  common  interest  of 
both  empires  imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixty  miles  is 
now  defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the  musketeers  of 
Mingrelia.82 

But  this  honorable  connection  was  soon  corrupted  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the 
rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words 
and  actions,  of  their  dependent  state.  At  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising 
fortress  of  Petra,®^  which  commanded  the  maritime  country 


^  John  31alala,  Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  134 — 137.  Theophanes,  p.  144. 
Hist.  MiBcell.  1.  zy.  p.  103.  The  fact  is  authentic,  but  the  date  seems 
too  recent.  In  speaking  of  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contempo- 
raries of  Justinian  employ  the  most  obsolete  words  —  •»  /(lagK/uatf* 
ur[ft*ta  nghyoToi,  &c.  Could  they  belong  to  a  connection  which  had 
not  been*  dissolved  above  twenty  years  r 

••  The  sole  vestige  of  Petra  subsists  in  the  writings  of  P  rocopius 
and  Agathias.  Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazi/^-a  may  be 
fcrnnd  by  eomparing  their  names  and  position  with  the  map  of  Min* 
grelia,  in  Lambeiti. 
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to  llie  toa^  of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of  being  proteeled  by  the 
valor,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentic««rfness,  of  foreign 
mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into 
base  and  vexatious  monopoly  ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native 
prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superi<^r 
influence  of  the  officers  of  Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  Christian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed 
some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever.  AAer  a 
private  assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friendship 
and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  instantly  dis- 
cerfied  the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos ;  and  meditated  a 
plan  of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of 
his  successors.^  His  ambition  was  fired  by  ihe  hope  of 
launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  commanding  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  desolating  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking, 
Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of  Europe 
to  second  his  arms  and  counsels  against  the  common  enemy 
<^  mankind.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he 
silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia ;  the  Colchian 
guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them  through  the  woods  and 
along  the  precipices  of  Mount  Caucasus  ;  and  a  narrow  path 
was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway,  for 
the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid 
his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia  ;  his 
Colchians  imitated  the  submission  of  their  prince ;  and  after 
the  walls  of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  pre- 
vented, by  a  capitulation,  the  impending  fury  of  the  last 
assault.  But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience 
had  urged  them  to  choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the 
calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  corn  was  efTectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator 
was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  beheld, 
with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom  he  had  exalted,  and  the 


**  See  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  travel- 
ler, ( Viaggi,  torn.  ii.  207,  209,  213,  215,  266,  286,  300,  torn.  iii.  p.  64» 
127.)  In  the  years  1618,  1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah 
Abbas,  and  atrongly  eneouraged  a  design  which  might  have  united 
Persia  and  Europe  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turk* 
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kings  whom  he  had  humUed  before  the  footstool  of  his  throne. 
The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervor  of  a 
Christian  people ;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education 
was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  exposing  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the 
crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.®^  Conscious  of  the  increasing 
hatred,  which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the 
*ust  Nushirvan  had  secretly  given  ordersvo  assassinate  the 
king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the  people  into  some  distant 
land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike  colony  on  the  ban^LS 
of  the  Phasis,  The  watchful  jealou^  of  the  Colchians  fore- 
saw and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance 
was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than 
the  clemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus, 
with  seven  thousand  Romans,  and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,* 
to  expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  * 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  communicated  by  a  steep 
and  narrow  path  with  the  laud.  Since  the  approach  was  dif- 
ficult, the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible  :  the  Persian 
conqueror  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian ; 
and  the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  additional 
bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the  vigilance  of  Chos- 
roes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  sufficient  for  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the 
garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour 
and  sah  provisigns  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  five 
years ;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar,  and  of 
grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted ;  and  a  triple 
aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and  even  the  suspicions,  of 


•*  See  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  140,  p.  "eo,)  who  speaks  with  diffidence, 
Larcber,  (torn.  i.  p.  399 — 401,  Notes  sur  Herodote,)  Procopius,  (Per- 
sic. 1.  i.  c.  11,)  and  Agathias,  (1.  U.  p.  61,  62.)  This  practice,  agree- 
able to  the  Zendavesta,  (Hyde,  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  34,  p.  414 — 421,) 
demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kings,  (Xenophon,  Cyro- 
paed.  1.  viiL  p.  658,)  ri  yUo  rovrov  fiaieaQiwrenov  tov  TJif  yu  i"'/^'}»'«'»  ** 
a  Gbreek  fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  rnKtre  than  ceno< 
taphs. 

9  Tfaeea  seem  the  same  people  called  Suanians,  p.  328.— M. 
20* 
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the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petn  was  plaeed  in 
the  Taior  of  fifVeen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults 
of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was 
secretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and 
temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the  air;  but  Dagisteus 
delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific  recompense  ; 
and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his  messen- 
ger from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  garrison  was  reduced 
to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt 
from  sickness  or  wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible 
peweverance,  that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the  ene- 
my, by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight  and  putrefy- 
ing stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred  com- 
panions. After  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily 
stopped  with  sand-bags  ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth ; 
a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber ;  and 
a*  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Petra 
to  sustain  the  labora  of  a  second  siege.  The  operations,  both 
of  the  attack  and  defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  ob- 
stinacy ;  and  each  party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the 
experience  of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented, 
of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect :  it  was  transported 
and  worked  by  tho-  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stones 
were  loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with 
long  iron  hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower 
of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants ; 
but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed'  by  a  fiery  composi- 
tion of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might  with 
some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand 
Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general  Bessas 
was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age :  the  cour- 
age of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the 
irresistible  effort  of  his  troops ;  and  their  prevailing  numbers 
oppressed  the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of  tlie 
Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men  deserves  to 
be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred  had  perislted  in 
the  siege,  two  thousand  three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the 
breach.  One  thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire 
and  sword  in  the  last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  were  made  prisonere,  only  eighteen  among  them  were 
found  without  the  marks  of  honorable  wounds.  The  remain* 
ing  five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  main- 
tained without  any  hopes  of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairaet  terms 
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of  capitulfttion  and  service,  till  they  wero  toet  in  the  tkmee. 
They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince  ;  and 
such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valor  might  excite  their  coun- 
trymen to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event. 
The  instant  demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the 
astonishment  and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of  these 
heroic  slaves ;  but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate  success 
of  tlie  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  of 
posterity  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  advantages 
obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  uyi 
splendid ;  but  the  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually 
supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies,  and 
above  three  thousand  Dilemites,  who  descended  by  their  free 
choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formi- 
dable in  close  or  in  distant  combat.  The  siege  of  Archssop* 
olis,  a  name  imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised 
with  some  loss  and  precipitation ;  but  the  Persians  occupied 
the  passes  of  Iberia  :  Cotchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and 
garrisons ;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In 
the  Roman  camp,  faith  and  discipline  were  unknown ;  and 
the  independent  leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal  power, 
disputed  with  each  other  the  preeminence  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption. The  Persians  followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  com- 
mands of  a  single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instruc- 
tkms  of  their  supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished 
among  the  heroes  of  the  East  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
his  valor  in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and 
the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his  body  ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried 
in  a  litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  en- 
emy, and  a  just  confidence  to  the  troops,  who,  under  his  ban- 
ners, were  always  successful.  After  his  death,  the  command 
devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  a  conference 
with  the  Imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to  declare  that  he 
disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger. 
Such  presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a 
shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was  defended  on  all 
sides  by  strong  intrenchment%  the  river,  the  £uxine»  and  a 
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fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  cofunsels  and  invig- 
orated their  arms  :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians ; 
and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded  or  followed  the  slaugh- 
ter of  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from 
the  Romans  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master^ 
who  severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice  :  the  un^ 
fortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into 
the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain ;  a  dreadful 
warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Persia.®*  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes 
insensibly  relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war, 
in  the  just  persuasion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  a  distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  eflTorts 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  sustained  the 
most  rigorous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of 
a  savage  life,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  tempta- 
tions of  the  Persian  court.*  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  senator ;  during  his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years 
a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  palace,®^  and  the  arrears  of  an 
unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  of 
complaint.  But  the  long  continuance  of  his  suflerings  ex- 
torted from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth ;  and 
truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justin- 
ian, who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his 
enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies.  Their  malicious  infor- 
mation persuaded  the  emperor  that  his  faithless  vassal  already 
meditated  a  second  defection  :  an  order  was  surprised  to 
send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople ;  a  treacherous  clause 
was  inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in  case  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger. 


••  The  punishment  of  flaying  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into 
Persia  by  Sapor,  (Briason,  de  Regn.  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  678,)  nor  could  it  be 
copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of  Marsyas,  the  Phrygian  piper,  most  fool- 
ishly quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Agathias,  (1.  iv.  p.  132,  133.) 

^  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  silentiazies, 
who  were  styled  hastati,  ante  fores  cubiculi,  r/};  oiyvf  iniaraiat,  an 
honorable  title  which  conferred  the  rank,  without  imposing  the  duties, 
of  a  senator,  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  23.  Gothofred.  Comment,  torn, 
ii.  p.  129.) 

*  According  to  Agathias,  the  death  of  Gubazes  preceded  the  defeat  of 
Naoontgan.    The  trial  took  place  after  the  battle. -^M. 
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was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  mtenriew.  In  the 
first  moments  of  Tage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  woold  have 
sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of 
revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few 
obtained  a  salutary,  pause  :  the  victory  of  the  Phasis  restored 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitou^ 
to  absolve  his  own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a 
murder.  A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi. 
He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers 
of  justice  and  punishment :  in  the  presence  of  both  nations, 
this  extraordinary  cause  was  pleaded,  according  to  the  forms 
of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satisfaction  was  granted  to 
an  injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the 
meaner  criminals.**® 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pre- 
tences of  a  rupture :  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms, 
than  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  honorable  treaty. 
During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a 
deceitful  negotiation ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chos- 
roes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  inso 
lence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented 
honors  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  court.  The 
successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  sun, 
and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to 
reign  over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendor  of 
the  moon.  This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  pomp 
and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberiains. 
His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and  camels, 
attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador:  two  satraps  with 
golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  followers :  he  was 
guardf-d  by  five  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  the  ftoman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to 
admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan: 

"  On  these  judicial  orations,  Agathias  (L  iii.  p.  81 — 89,  L  iv.p.  108 
—119;  lavishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  false  and  florid  rhetoric. 
His  ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  king  of  Lazica —  his  former  revolt.* 


*  The  Orations  in  the  third  book  of  Agathias  are  not  Judicial,  nor  de- 
livered before  the  Roman  tribunal :  it  is  a  deliberative  debate  among  the 
Colchians  on  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Roman,  or  embracing  th6 
Fenian,  alliance.  —  M.  "^ 
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'When  ladigime  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and  delivered  hii 
presents,  he  passed  ten  mcMiths  at  Ck>nstaatin6plo  without  dte- 
cussing  any  serious  affairs.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  his 
palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  the  Pereoan  aroba8sad<»,  without  spies  or  guards,  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation 
and  trade  enjoyed  by  his  domestics,  offended  the  prejudices 
of  an  age  which  rigorously  practised  the  law  of  nations,  wiUi- 
out  confidence  or  courtesy.^  By  an  unexampled  indulgence, 
his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate, was  seated,  at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  his 
master :  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned 
for  the  expense  of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the 
repeated  labors  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treas- 
ures, and  renewed  at  the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
Many  years  of  fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian 
and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude,  to  consult 
the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held  on 
the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit,  dis- 
played the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of 
their  respective  sovereigns ;  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated 
the  trea^  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  fifty 
years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  Ian* 
guages,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The 
liberty  of  commerce  and  religion  was  fixed  and  defined  ;  the 
allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included  in  the 
same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  pre- 
cautions were  provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the  accidental 
disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations. 
Af\er  twenty  years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  the  limits 
still  remained  without  alteration ;  and  Chosroes  was  perauaded 
to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the  po^ession  or  sover- 
eignty of  Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Ro- 
mans an  annual  payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of  a 


*  Procopittfl  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Rerennay 
(Ooth.  L  i  c  7 ;)  and  foreign  ambassadors  haye  been  treated  with  the 
same  jealousy  and  rigor  in  Turker,  (Busbequius,  epist.  iii.  p.  149, 
343,  &e.O  Eussia,  (Voyage  D'Oleaiius,)  and  China,  (Narrative  oi  H. 
^  l4ttge»  in  Ban's  Trayefi,  vol  it  p.  189—3110 

I 
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tiilNitia  in  its  naked  deformity.  In  a  prevkm  debate^  the 
ehariorof  SeaoBtrb,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied 
by  ODe  of  the  miniaten  of  Juatinian,  who  obaerved  that  the 
leduetion  of  Antioch,  aod  some  Syrian  citiea,  had  elevated 
beyond  measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  ot  the  Barbae 
lian.  *^  You  ai-e  mistaken,^^  replied  the  modest  Persian :  ^'  the 
king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down  with  oontempt 
on  such  petty  acquisitions ;  and  of  the  ten  nations,  vanquished 
by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Romans  as  tl^  least 
formidable.'^  ^^  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of 
Nushirvan  extended,  from  Ferganah,  in  Transoxiana,  to 
Yemen  or  Arabia  F»Iix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyr^ 
cania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  cm  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites,  termi- 
nated by  an  honorable  treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and  admitted 
die  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful 
wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia, 
he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their  giAs  or  tributes,  arms, 
rich  garments,  gems,  slaves  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  pre- 
sented at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  and  he  condescended  to 
accept  from  the  king  of  India  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of 
aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than 
silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an  extmordinary  ser- 
pent.9^ 

Justinian  had.  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  with  the 
.Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  sav- 
age negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  society.  But  the 
friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abyssinians, 
may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  original  natives  of 
Africa.^^  The  hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the 
negroes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged 
their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the 
olive  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and 


**  The  negotiationi  and  treaties  between  Justiman  and  Chosroea  ara 
eopionaly  explained  by  Pzooopius,  (Persic.  L  ii.  o.  10,  13,  26,  27,  2S. 
Gk>thic.  L  u.  c.  11,  15,)  Agathias,  (1.  iv.  p.  141,  142,)  and  Menandsr* 
(m  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  Id2>-147.)  Constat  Barbeyrac,  Hist,  dea  Aa- 
dens  Treit^s,  torn.  u.  p.  164,  181—184,  193—200. 

•>  D'Herbelot,  BibUot.  Orient,  p.  680,  681,  294,  295. 

**  See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  d 
featurss  and  complexion,  which  has  continued  3400  years  ( Ludolph* 
Hift.  at  Comment,  .^^opic.  1.  i.  c.  4)  in  the  colony  of  AbyMinia» 
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featores,  distbictly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Anibtf ;  ami 
this  descent  is  confirmed  by  the  resemMance  of  language  and 
manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient  emigration,  and  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Christianity 
had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barbarism  :^ 
tiieir  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of  Constan* 
tine,^  had  communicated  the  rudiments  of  (he  arts  and 
sciences;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,^  and 
seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of 
Abyssinia.  The  independence  of  the  Homerites,t  who  reigned 
in  Uie  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethi- 
opian conqueror :  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the  queen 
of  Sheba,^  and  his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal. 
The  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind 
of  Duneian,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  They  urged  him  to 
retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Imperial  laws  on 


will  justify  the  suspicion,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions.* 

•'  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez,  (Ramusio,  tom.  i.  fol.  204, 
rect.  274,  vers.)  Bermudez,  (Purchases  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  L  v.  c.  7,  p. 
1149 — 1188,)  Lobo,  (fixation,  &c.,  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  lor.  Disser^ 
ttttions,  Paris,  1728,)  and  Tellez  (Belaldons  de  Thevenot,  part  iv.) 
oould  only  relate  of  modem  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invented. 
The  erudition  of  Ludolphus,  (Hist,  -^thiopica,  Francofiirt.  1681. 
Commentarius,  1691.  Appendix,  1694,)  in  twenty-five  languages,  - 
could  add  little  concerning  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled, 
or  EUisthaeus,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs 
and  legends. 

^*  The  negotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  ^Ethiopians, 
are  recorded  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  20)  and  John  Malala, 
(tom.  ii.  p.  163 — 165,  193—196.)  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes 
the  original  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Nonnosus,  of  which  Photiua 
(Bibliot.  Cod.  iii.)  has  preserved  a  curious  extract. 

•*  ITie  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  AMca,  and 
the  Isle' of  Ceylon,  is  curiously  reiiresented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 


(Topograph.  Christian.  1.  ii.  p.  132,  138,  139, 
^  Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment,  ^thiop.  L  iL  c.  3. 


140,  1.  xi.  p.  338,  339.) 


*  Mr.  Salt  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  n.  458)  considers  them  to  be  distinct  from 
the  Arabs  —  "  in  feature,  color,  habit,  and  manners.*'  —  M. 

t  It  appears  by  the  important  inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt  at 
Axoum,  and  from  a  law  of  Constantius,  (16th  Jan.  356,  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  1.  12,  c.  12,),  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era  the  princes  of  the  Axumites  joined  to  their  titles  that  of  king  of  the 
Homerites.  The  conquests  which  they  made  over  the  Arabs  in  the  sixth 
century  were  only  a  restoration  of  the'  ancient  order  of  things.  St.  Mar- 
•tm;  vol.  viii.  p.  46. — M. 
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uQ&ortimale  bcetbren:  fK>iiie  Boomui  mM^haoMi  mnt^ 
iojuEiousiy  trented ;  and  several  Cbristiaiifl  of  Negnt^^  wm9 
liooored  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^  The  ehuroh^a  o£ 
Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the  Ahyssioiaii  monarQlb 
The  Negus  passed  the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  an4  wnuy^ 
deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  mA 
extinguished'  a  race  of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above  tW9 
thousand  years  the  sequestered  region  of  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense. The  conqueror  immediately  announced  the  victory 
of  the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly^ 
professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justiniat 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting  the  ailk  trade  thnnigh 
the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabiii 
against  the  Persian  king,  Nonnosus,  descended  from  a  family 
of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute  thii 
important  commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter^  but 
more  dangerous,  road,  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia  ( 
ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  safely 
landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From  Aduiis  to  th^ 
royal  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct 
hne ;  but  the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained,  th^ 
ambassador  fifteep  days  ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he 
saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thcmsand  wild  el#* 
phants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  .was  large  aii4 
populous ;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  stUi  ^conspicuous  by 
the  regal  coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and 
by  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  char* 


'^  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nag'ran,  in  Tauten,  is  sunoundsd  wltlk 
palm^tzees,  and  stands  in  the  Mgh  road  between  Saana,  the  oapitid, 
and  Mecca ;  from  the  former  ten,  firom  the  latter  twenty  days'  Journey 
of  a  caraTan  of  camels,  (AbnlfEda,  Descript.  Arabiae,  p.  52.) 

**  The  martTrdom  of  St.  Arethas^  prince  of  Ne^a,  an^  hia  three 
hundred  and  forty  companions,*  is  embellished  m  the  l^g^ndft/of 
Metaphrastes  and  Nicef^oms  Callistus,  copied  by  BaroniUs,  (A.  D. 
622,  No.  .22^^-06,  A.  B.  623,  No.  16^20,)  and  refuted  -wit^  <M>6<nu« 
diligence,  by  Basnage,  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  1.  xii.  c.  iivp-  333^^ 
348,)  who  inrestigates  the  state  of  the  Jervs  in  Arabia  and  iEthiopia. 


•  According  to  Johannsen,  (Hist.  Yemanee,  Prsef^  p.  89,)  Duaaan  (Dsii 
Kowas)  massacred  20,000  ChriRtians,  and  threw  them  into  a  |»it,  whef« 
Ihey  were  burned.    They  are  called  in  the  Koran  the  companiont  of  ihk 
^  (sodi  fi)Te«.)  —  M. 
•  VOL.   IV.,  .        ?1  .     ,.  v\^    t  *^ 
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juibtets.^  Biit  th#  Negus  t  gave  citidiexioe  in  the  open  Hekl, 
(Minted  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  elej^haafs, 
8itperi>ly  copsaieoned,  and  snnMiiimded  by  his  nobles  and  fliosi* 
dians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  gannent  and  cap,  holding  in 
Ms  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield  ;  and,  although  his 
nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the  Bca«baHc 
pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned 
wi^  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ambassador  of  Jnstiti* 
iaa  knelt ;  the  Negus  raised  him  from  the  gronnd,  embraced 
Nonnosus,  kissed  the  aeal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the 
Roman  alliance,  und,  brandishing  his  weapons,  denounced 
implacable  war  acainst  the  worshippers  of  fire.  But  the 
proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding 
liie  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinmas^ 
IkMse  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  eiect.  The  Ho* 
tnerites  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to 
explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter,  after  all  their 
ftitigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom  they  had  never 
deceived  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of  enlarging  his  con- 
liuests,  the  king  of  ^Skhiopia  was  incapable  of  defending  his 
pb6seS8i<M3S.  Abrahah,|:  the  slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of 
Adidis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops  of 
Africa  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Jue- 
tinlan  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honored 
with  a  sli^t  tribute  the  supremacy  of  his  prince.     After  a 

••  Alvarez  (in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  foL  219,  vers.  221,  vera.)  saw  the  flour- 
iahing  stitte  oxAsuine  in  the  year  1520  —  luogomolto  buono  e  sraade. 
It  was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish  invasion.  No  more 
tiuua  100  houses  lemain ;  but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatness  is  pre- 
served by  the  regal  coronation,  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  L  ii 
^11.)* 

*  Lord  Valentia's  and  Mr.  Salt's  Trarels  gite  a  high  notion  of  the 
ruins  of  Axttm. «— M. 

t  The  Negus  is  differentlj  caUed  Elesbaan,  Elesboas,  EBsthcns,  prob- 
•bij  the  tame  name,  or  rather  appellation.  Sea  St  Blartia,  toL  Tilt 
p.  48.  — M. 

1  Aecordixurto  the  Arabian  authorities,  (Johannsen,  Hist.  Temane, 
p.  94,  Bonn,  1828,)  Abrahah  was  an  Abyssinian,  the  riral  of  Ariathus,  the 
orotber  of  the  Abyssinian  king:  he  surprised  and  slew  Ariathus,  and  by 
his  craft  appeased  the  resentment  of  Nadjash,  the  Abyssinian  king.  Ab- 
jra]»h  was  a  Christian ;  he  built  a  magnmcent  church  at  Sana,  and  dis- 
.auaded  his  subiects  from  their  accustomed  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The 
4»mroh  fm  defiled,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  Kjoreishxtes,  and  Abrahah  took 
a^  arms  to  revenue  himself  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  He  was  repelled  bv 
murade :  his  elephant  would  not  sdTance,  but  knelt  down  before  tne  saertQ 
plaee;  Abrahah  fled, discomfited  and BM^tallywmaded,  to  Sana.— M. 
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long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah  was  over- 
thrown before  the  gates  of  Mecca;  his  children  were  de« 
spoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror ;  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  narrative 
of  obscure  and  roneiote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  power  had  been 
maiatained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in 
his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolu- 
tioQ  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the 
worid.i«>» 


•*»•  The  revolutions  of  Yeman  in  ttie  sixth  century  must  be  Col- 
lected from'  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  20,)  Theophanes  Byzant., 
(ftpnd  Phot.  cod.  hoii.  p.  80,)  St.  Theophanes,  fin  Chronograph,  p.  144, 
145,  I88r  139,  20fi,  207,  who  w  full  of  strange  blunders,)  Pooock,  (Spe- 
cimen Hist.  Arab.  p.  62,  65.)  D'Herbelot,  (BibUot.  ()rientale,  p.  12» 
4770  <>^d  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Koran,  (c.  105.)  The 
xerok  of  Abmhah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius ;  and  his  fUl,  though 
ehraded  with  miradftR,  is  an  Mstorieal  foot,  f 


*  A  period  of  sizty-serm  jears  is  assigned  by  most  of  the  Arabian  au- 
thorities to  the  Abyssinian  kmsdom  in  Homeritis. — M. 

t  To  the  authors  who  have  illustrated  the  obscure  history  of  the  Jewish 
and  Abyssinian  kingdoms  in  Homeritis  may  be  added  Schultens,  Hist. 
JootaniOAnim ;  Walch,  Historia  rerum  in  Homerite  gestarum,  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  Oottingen  Transactions:  Salt's  Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  446,  fte. ; 
SylTOstre  de  Sacy,  vol.  i.  Acad,  des  Inscrip. ;  Jost,  Oeschichte  der  Isi-ael- 
Hcr;   Johamisen,  His:.  Teniane;  St.  Martin's  notes  to  Le  BeaUi  t.  viL 

r.4i— M. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

XSBBLLIQNS  OF  AFRICA. RESTOSATION  OF  THE   GOTHIC  KINO* 

DOM   BY   TOTILA. LOSS  AND  RBCOVEHT   OF  ROME. FIN Al 

CONQtTBST    OF    ITALY    BY    NARSBS. EXTINCTION     OF    THE 

OSTROGOTHS. DEFEAT  OF   THE   FRANKS  AND  ALEMANNI. — 

LAST    VICTORY,    DISGRACE,    AND    DEATH    OF    BELISARIUS. 

DEATH    AND    CHARACTER    OF    JUSTINIAN. COMET,    EARTH* 

QUAKES,  AND  PLAGUE. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has 
exposed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of  the  Romans ;  and 
our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that  they  should  presume  to 
enlarge  an  empire  whose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable 
of  defending.  But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age, 
which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the  de- 
cay of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted  in  the  glorious  act  of 
restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but  the  calamities 
which  followed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the  im- 
potence of  the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those 
unfortunate  countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his 
avarice,  as  well  as  pri<9e,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapa- 
cious minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of 
Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt 
by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation 
and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.^  The  in- 
crease of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sov- 
ereign, and  a  general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown 

>  For  the  troubles  of  AMca,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  gui 
than  Procopius,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  imase,  and  whose 
collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  Vandalic  war  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stoxa, 
(c.  14 — ^24,)  the  return  of  Belisarius,  (c.  16,)  the  victory  of  Germanns, 
(o*  16,  17,  18,)  the  second  administration  of  Solomon,  (c  19,  20,  21,) 
the  government  of  Sergius,  (c.  22,  23,)  of  AreobinduB,  (o.  24,)  the  tyr- 
■iiny  and  death  of  Gonthaiis,  (c.  25,  26, 27, 28 ;)  nor  can  I  disoem  any 
^mptoms  oi  flattairy  or  malevolence  in  his  various  portraits. 
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leaadsy  soob  (Hspelled  the  iotoxication  of  the  puUic  yofy :  bat 
the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the 
people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamors  of 
military  discontent.  Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  mar* 
ried  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the  Vandals.  As  their  own, 
by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed 
the  estates  which  Grenseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorioua 
troc^ps«  They  heard  with  disdab  the  cold  and  selfish  repre* 
sentations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had 
raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile  condition;  that  they 
were  already  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure, 
the  slaves,  and  the  movables  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians; 
and  that  the  ancient  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors 
would  be  applied  only  to  the  support  of  that  government  oil 
which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ultimately  depend. 
The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for 
the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were 
instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of 
peijury  and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powecs 
of  fanaticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church, 
triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa ;  and  they  were  jusdy 
provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the 
baptism  of  their  children,  and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  wor- 
ship. Of  the  Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater 
part,  in  the  honors  of  the  Eastern  service,  forgot  their  country 
and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of  four  hundred  obliged 
the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  to 
alter  their  course  :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  a^ore 
on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  Mount  Au* 
rasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt.  While  the 
troops  of'  the  province  disclaimed  the  commands  of  their  su- 
periors, a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life 
of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honor  the  place  of  Belisarius ;  and 
the  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  festival  of 
Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the  daggers  of  the-  assas- 
sins, but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in 
the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above  ten  years.  The  pil- 
lage of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  inhab- 
itants, were  suspended  only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxica- 
tion :  the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  waiB» 
the  historian  Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily :  two  thirds  of  ibm 
21  • 
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tatnj  were  inyphrcd  in  die  guilt  of  treeuMNi ;  imd  «ighttlioil« 
taad  insurgents,  assembling  in  the  &e\dof  Bulla,  elected  Stoitt 
for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who  poesessed  in  a  supertar 
degree  the  rirtues  of  a  rebeL  Under  the  ma^  of  freedom, 
his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  passions  of  his 
equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius^  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge thafStoza  deserved  a  purer  cause,  and  a  more  legitimate 
command.  Vanquished  in  battle,  he  dexterously  employed 
the  arts  of  negotiation  ;  a  Roman  army  was  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless 
promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia. 
When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was  ex- 
hausted, Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the 
wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian 
prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of 
his  death.  The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the 
spirit,  and  the  temper,  of  Germanus,  the  emperor^s  nephew, 
aod  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  second  administration  of  the 
eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and 
maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vices 
of  the  Byzantine  court  wfjre  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the 
troops  complained  that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved, 
and  as  soon  as  the  public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature, 
Stoza  was  again  alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  oi  Carthage. 
He  fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of 
4eath,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own  iavelin  had  reached 
the  heart  of  his  antagonist*  The  example  of  Stoza,  and  the 
assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  en- 
couraged the  ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a 
private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their 

*  Corippu0  gives  a  different  account  of  the  death  of  Stosa ;  he  was  traas- 
fixed  by  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  John,  (not  the  hero  of  his  poem,)  who 
broke  desperately  through  the  victorious  troops  of  the  enemy.     Stosa 
repented,  says  the  poet,  of  his  treasonous  rebellion,  and  anticipated— 
another  Cataline  — eternal  torments  a»  his  prnikhment. 
Retldftm,  improba,  piBnas 
Quas  merui.    Furiio  socias  Catilina  cruentia 
£xagitato8  adest.    V ideo  jam  Tartara,  fuudo 
Flammarumque  globos,  et  clara  incendia  volvi. 

Johannidos,  book  Iv.  Un»  5ni, 
All  the  other  authorities  confirm  Gibbon's  account  of  the  death  of  John 
by  the  hand  of  Stoza.    This  poem  of  Corippus,  unknown  to  Oibbouj  waa 
first  published  by  MazzuchelU  during  the  present  century,  and  is  rapnnted 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byaantme  writers. —M. 
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dangerous  aid,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  Tlie 
feeble  Areobindus,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war, 
was  raised,  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  tothe 
offfice  of  exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition 
of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked 
the  contempt,  could  not  move  the  pity,  of  the  inexorable 
tyrant.  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was 
stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban ;  *  and  it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family 
of  Arsaces,  should  reestablish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed  the 
dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Cmsar,  every  circumstance 
is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity;  but  the 
guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assassins  could  in- 
terest only  the  contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who,  by  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  person- 
ally engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.* 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism 
f'om  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  and 
Roman  laws ;  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked 
by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  so- 
ciety. The  Moors,^  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient 
of  oppression :  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness 
disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror ; 
and  experience  had  shown,  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations 
could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  attachment  The  victory  of 
Mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission ; 
but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they  hated 
and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus 
and  Sergius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed 

*  Tet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  coloi% 
the  murder  of  Gontharis.  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment 
not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  •'  If  I  fail,*'  said  Artaaires,  **  in  the 
first  stroke,  lull  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery 
of  my  accomplices." 

'  The  Moorish  wan  are  oocasioiiaUy  mtroduoed  into  the  muatkf 
oi  ProoopcBs,  (Vandal.  L  iL  c.  19--*28,  26,  27,  28.  Gothic  L  It.  e. 
17 ;)  and  Theophanes  adds  some  prosperous  and  adrene  emits  la 
the  last  years  of  Justinian. 


•  This  murder  was  prompted  to  the  Armenian  (according  to  Corippus) 
bj  the^KWK^  Athanasius,  (then  proifeet  of  Africa.) 

Hunc  placidua  cant  |;ravitate  coegit 
lauailam  nactmn  t'uvm, — Corippna,  voL  W  p.  937.  —  M. 
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therrproviifjeial  govemments  of  Tripoli  and  Pctitapolifl.  A 
Moorish  tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew 
their  {illiance,  and  receive  from  the  governor  the  customary 
gifts.  Foui-score  of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends 
into  the  city ;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they 
were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius,  and  the  clamor  of 
arms  and  revenge  was  reechoed  through  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  personal 
injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  rendered 
Antalas  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Van- 
dals had  formerly  signalized  his  valor ;  the  rudiments  of  jus- 
tice and  prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and 
while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the 
Qmperor  that  the  peace  of  Africa  might  he  secured  by  the  re- 
call of  Solomon  and  his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led 
forth  his  troops  from  Carthage :  but,  at  the  distance  of  six 
days'  journey,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tebeste,^  he  was  aston- 
islied  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Bar- 
harians.  He  proposed  a  treaty ;  solicited  a  reconciliation ; 
and  offered  to. bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  "By 
what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself  ?  ''  interrupted  the  indignant 
Moors.  "  Will  he  swear  by  the  Gospels,  the  divine  books  of 
the  Christians  ?  It  was  on  tliose  books  that  the  faith  of  his 
f.ephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and 
unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a  second  time, 
let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  perjury  and  the 
vindication  of  their  own  honor."  Their  honor  was  vindicated 
in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon, and  the  total. 
1q^  of  his  army.*  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skil- 
ful commanders  soon  checked  the  insolence  oi  the  Moors : 
seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle  ;  and 
the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  cele- 

•  *  Now  Tibeah,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river* 
the  Sujeraae,  which  faUs  into  the  Mejerda,  {Bagradaa.)  Tlbesh  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  walls  of  large  stones,  (like  the  Ooliaenm  of  Aome,) 
ft  loBiitam,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees  :  the  cooatry  is  fruitful,  and 
the  neighboring  Bereberes  are  warlike.  It  appeara  firom  an  inactip* 
tion«  that,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Te- 
beste  was  constructed  by  the  third  legion,  (Marmol,  Desciiptiaa  de 
FAfrique,  torn.  ii.  p.  442,  443.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  64,  65,  66.) 

•  Corippus  (Joljuinidos,  lib.  iii.  417—441)  describes  the  defeat  aad  * 
dealh  of  Solomon.  —  M. 
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braled  with  lavisli  applause  by  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one 
third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  con- 
tinued to  reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage  and  the  fruitful 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  victories  and  the  losses 
of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such  was 
the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger  might 
wander  whole  d^s  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared  : 
they  once  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors, 
without  including  the  children,  the  women,  or  the  slaves. 
Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpi^^sed  by  the  number  of  the 
Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war ;  and  the  same 
destruction  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  who 
perished  by  the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage 
of  the  Barbarians.  When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired 
the  populousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  exer- 
cised in  the  labors  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less  than 
twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  sol- 
itude ;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently  affirmed,  that 
five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  gov- 
ernment of  Ae  emperor  Justinian.* 

The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted 
Belisarius  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  his  abrupt 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Godis,*  who  respected 
his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable  motive  which 
had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reject  them. 
They  had  lost  their  king,  (an  inconsiderable  loss,)  their  capi- 
tal, their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and 
the  military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  mag- 
nificently equipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was  not 
lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one  thousand  Goths, 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  honor,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the 
memory  of  their  past  greatness.     The  supreme  command 

*  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  18.  The  series  of  the  African  history  st- 
MSts  this  melancholy  truth. 

*  In  the  second  (c.  30)  and  third  books,  (e.  1-— 40.)  Pibeopivs  ooa- 
tmues  the  history  of  the  Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifte«nth 
year  of  Justinian.  As  the  events  are  less  interesting  than  in  this 
formtr  period,  he  tiiiOU  only  half  fh«  tpaoe  to  double  &m  tisM^  Jor- 
aandes,  and  the  Chronide  of  MarosUinns,  afford  aome  oollatsrai  bidti* 
Sigonitts,  Pi^,  Ibfuratozi,  Mascou^  and  De  Buat,  art  useftO,  ted  haifv 
bMm  used. 
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was  unammously  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  aod  it  wa«  in 

bis  eyes. alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  elec- 
tion in  favor  of  Hildihald,  whose  personal  merit  w€ls  recom- 
mended by  ^e  vain  hope  that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the 
Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  interest  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguria  and 
Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice  ;  but  he  soon  declared 
to  the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  or  command- 
ing his  benefactor.  The  consort  of  Hildihald  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride,  of  the  wife 
of  Uraias ;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the 
indignation  of  a  free  people*  A  bold  assassin  executed  their 
sentence  by  striking  off  the  head  of  Hildihald  in  the  midst  of 
a  banquet ;  the  Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  election ;  and  Totila,*  the  nephew  of  the  late  king, 
was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the  garrison 
9f  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  the  gallant 
q.nd  accomplished  youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the 
Qothic  throne  before  the  service  of  Justinian ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the  Rugian 
ysurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till 
they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the 
reproaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly 
opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city.  At 
the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted  to 
regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they  disputed,  the 
eneipy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors :  the  Per- 
sians were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from 
the  wall  that  Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a 
few  days  by  the  lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to 
single  combat.  Twenty  thousand  Romans  encountered  the 
forces  of  Totilf.,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of 
the  Fl<M«ntine  territory.    The  ardor  of  freedmen,  who  fought 


-^Hirseil  Mm*,  a*  ftppean  by  fiMdaIs,^ra«  BadniUa  or  Badivla.  Totlte 
««iKifie$  inmortal :  tod  (in  Geiman)  is  death.  TodUas,  deathleu.  Oam^ 
WM9 fiVli«¥t»t  vot.  ix.  p.  d7.-M. 
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to  legain  limt  cotmtiy,  vas  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of 
DUficenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of 
strong  ami  well-disciplined  servitude.  On  the  first  attack, 
they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  amis,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sides  with  an  active  speed,  whidh  abated  the 
loss,  whilst  it  aggravated  the  shame,  of  their  defeat.  The 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his  en^ 
mies,  pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honor  and  victory. 
Totila  passed  the  Po,*  traversed  the  Apenniiie,  suspended 
the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and 
marched  through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or 
rather  the  blockade,  of  Naples.  The  Roman  chiefs,  impris- 
oned in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the 
common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise. 
But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his 
Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet 
of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers. 
They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of 
provisions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwai^ 
like  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  ;  luid 
the  succors,  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand, 
were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
by  Totila  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  oflioer  of  the 
Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  fbol 
of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  con« 
queror.  They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surren- 
dering the  city,  if  no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days.  Instead  of  one  month,  the  audacious  Barba* 
nan  granted  them  threCj  in  the  just  confidence  that  (amine 
would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  After  the 
reduction  of  Naples  and  Cum»,  the  provinces  of  Lucania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria^  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp 
at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Greeks  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
revolution  which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italians.     At  the  command,  or  at  least  id 


*  Tliis  lA  not  quite  correet:  he  had  cr  ssed  the  Po  before  the  battle  of 
l««9aft.-r-Hi 
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die  name,  of  a  Oatl^lic  empeoor,  the  pope^  Am  ^piitliial 
fttther,  had  been  torn  from  the  Ronnan  church,  and  eiAer 
starved  or  murdered  on  a  deaolate  island>^  The  virtues  of 
Belisarius  were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniforkn  vices  of 
eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  SpoletOt 
4ec*,  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lu^t  jot 
avarice.  The  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  committed  to 
Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and 
oppression  of  the  Byzantine  schools,  and  whose  name  of 
Paallietiony  the  scissors^  was  drawn  from  the  dexterous  arti- 
fice with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defacing  the 
figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed  a  heavy  assessment  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands 
were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigor  against 
Ae  persons  and  property  of  all  those  who,  under  the  Gothic 
kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  The  subjects  of  Justinian^  who  escaped 
these  partial  vexationa,  were  oppressed  by  the  irregular  main** 
lenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  defrauded  and 
despised ;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  sub- 
$istence,  provoked  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  await  or 
implore  their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  Barbariaa. 
Totila  ^^  was  chaste  and  temperate  ;  and  none  were  deceived^ 
either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his  faith  or  his 
clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Grotluc  king 
iiKued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue 
their  important  labors,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his 
valor  and  discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war.     The  strong 

^  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  fiist  transported  to  Patara*  in  Ly- 
cia,  and  at  lenp^h  starved  (sub  eorum  custodi4  inedia  confectus)  in  the 
Isle  of  Palmana,  A.  B.  538,  June  20,  (Liberal,  in  Breviar.  c.  22.  An- 
astasius,  in  Sylverio.  Baronius,  A.  D.  640,  No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  Vit. 
}\>nt.  torn.  i.  p.  285,  286.)  Procopius  (Anccdot.  c.  1)  accuses  only  the 
impress  and  Antonina. 

^  Palmarla^  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of 
the  Volsci,  (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  1014.) 

*  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military 
colleagues,  were  either  disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anee- 
dotes  (c.  4,  5,  18)  is  soaroely  blacker  than  that  oithe  Gothic  History, 
(1.  iii-  c.  1,  3,  4,  9,  20,  21,  &c.) 

^'^  Procopius  (1.  iii.  c.  2,  8,  &c.)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to 
the  merit  of  Totila.    The  Roman  historians^  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 


were  happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
turn  of  Barbaric  rktue. 
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vomnB  he  suceeflahrely  alacked;  and  as  soon  as  ihey  haA 
yielded  to  his  arms,  he  demolished  the  fortificatioiis ;  to  save 
the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  futare  siege,  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  the  arts  of  defence^  and  to  decide  the  tedious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  hy  an  equal  and  honorable  conilfot 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters 
were  tempted  to  enlist  in  ^e  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous 
adversary ;  the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful 
promise,  that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters  x 
and  from  the  thousand  warriors  oi  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under 
the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the 
camp  of  Totiku  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advatt* 
tage  from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events :  the 
garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that  they  should  be  trans« 
ported  1^  sea;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their 
voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses,  pro* 
visions,  and  a  safe*conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives 
of  the  senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of  Cam- 
pania, were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  hus^nds  | 
the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  wi^ 
death ;  and  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the  edict  of  the 
famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  a 
humane  and  attentive  physician.  The  virlues  of  Totila  are 
equally  laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy, 
religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity :  he  of^n 
harangued  his  troops;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that 
national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparaUy  connected ;  that  victory 
is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes 
which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he  had 
subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends 
and  enemies ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or 
an  exile  on  the  veteran  commander.  A  hero  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he 
accepted  with  reluctance  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  successors. 
The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans :  the  ships  and  soldiers  were 
assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian :  he  re- 
freshed and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and 
d—pauihtfd  orders  rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate 
vot.  IV.  32  ■  * 
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allies.  His  first  public  oration  waa  adebnessed  to  die  Gothi 
«ind  Romans,  in  the  imme  of  the  emperor,  who  had  suspended 
for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  iistened  to  the  prayers 
of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the  causes  and 
the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters ;  striving  to  remove  the 
fear  of  punishment  for  the  past^  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for 
the  future,  and  laboring,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite 
all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of 
afiection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was 
inclined  to  pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as 
well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted 
to  desert  the  standard  of  die  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon 
dijscoveredi  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent 
spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  Barbarian ;  and  his  owa 
epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the  distress  of 
a  noble  mind.  ^^Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in 
Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  men^ 
horses,  arms,  and  money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the 
villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we  have  collected,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked,  and 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp. 
The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discon* 
tented,  fearful,  and  dismayed ;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy, 
they  dismiss  their  lionses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground. 
]^o  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  the  failure  of  payment  has  deprived  us  of  the  right 
of  eom^mand,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be  assured,  dread  Sir, 
that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have  already  deserted  "to 
the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence  of 
Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied  ;  Belisarius  is  in  the 
midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  prep- 
arations are  requisite :  without  a  military  force,  the  title  of 
general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  restore 
to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards.  Befoie 
I  can  take  the  tield,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  uf 
light  and  heavy  armed  troops;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  pow* 
erful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."  i^     An  officer  in 

»       ' 

**  Procopins,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  a  hero  is  deeply  impressetf 
aa  the  letter ;  nor  can  we  oonfonnd  such  genuine  and  original  aoU 
yntiK  th«  eU^B>t^  and  o&m  enaptsr  •pet^faof  of  t^  Bytmktinm  .pi^*» 

toriani.  \       '.,- 
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whom  BeliMiiiui  oonlided  was  smt  fiDm  SaYoaift  to 

and  conduct  the  succors;  but  the  mesMge  was  neglected, 
and  the  messenger  was  detained  at  Coostantinople  by  an 
advantageous  marriage.  After  his  patience  had  been  ex* 
hausted  by  delay  and  disappointment,  the  Roman  general 
repassed  the  Adriatic,  and  expected  at  Dynmchiuro  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled  among  the  sub» 
jects  and  aUies  of  the  empire.  His  powers  were  still  inad^ 
quate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  Grothic  king.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty 
days,  was  covered  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  as  the  prudence 
of  Belisarius  declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and 
speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyber. 

After  reducing,  by  force,  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  infericHr 
note  in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded,  not 
to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital. 
Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valor, 
of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle 
of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he 
extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  coo- 
tinuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries 
had  been  replenished  :  the  charity  of  Pope  Vigilius  had  puiw 
chased  and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian  corn;  but 
the  vessels  which  escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a 
rapacious  governor,  who  imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the 
soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The 
medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  ex- 
changed for  seven  pieces  of  gold ;  fifty  pieces  were  given 
for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize  ;  the  progress  of  famine 
enhanced  this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were 
tempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was 
scarcely  sufHcient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and 
unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of  the  poor ;  they 
were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  net- 
tles, which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of 
spectres,  pale  and  pmaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  dis- 
ease, and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  urged,  with  unavailing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested  tbe^ 
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he  would  ptoride  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  of 
command  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas  replied,  with 
unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feed,  unsafe  to 
dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  emperor. 
Yet  the  example- of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his 
counti^rmen  tiiat  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of 
death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of  &ve  children,  wlio  vainly 
called  on  their  father  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his 
s^eos,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the 
bridges  of  the  Tyber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  himself 
headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and 
the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous,  Bessas  ^^ 
sold  the  permission  of  departure  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fugitives  expired  on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted 
by  the  flying  parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
artful  governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes, 
of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies 
which  were  hastening  to  their  relief  from  the  extremities  of 
the  East.  They  derived  more  rational  comfort  from  the  as- 
surance that  Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  port ;  and,  without 
numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly  relied  on  the  humanity,  the 
courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of 
such  an  antagonist  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the 
liarrowest  part  of  the  riyer,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong 
and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge,  on  which  he  erected 
two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Groths,  and 
profusely  stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  oflTence. 
The  approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a 
strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron  ;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous and  chosen  detachment  of  archers.  But  the  enter- 
prise of  forcing  these  barriers,  and  relieving  the  capital, 
displays  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness  and  conduct  of 
Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from  the  port  along  the 
public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attenticm  of 

"  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Procopius,  (1.  iii.  c.  17, 
20.)  He  expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Pe- 
tr«a,  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  12 ;)  but  the  same  vices  followed  him  from  th» 
Tyber  to  the  Phaais,  (c.  13  ;)  and  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the 
merits  and  defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the  au- 
hor  of  the  romance  of  Belisaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressor  of  R(ynM 
is  moie  afneable  to  jusUfie  than  to  history,^ 
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fhe  enemy:  His  infantry  and  (m>visions  were  districted  io' 
two  hundred  large  boats ;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  a 
high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes 
for  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large 
vessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating  castle, 
irhich  commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained  a 
Doagazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and  bitumen.  The  whole  fleet, 
lirhich  the  general  led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved 
against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their 
lireight,  and  the  enemies  who  guarded  the  banks  were  either 
slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as  they  touched  the  principal 
barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly  grappled  to  the  bridge ; 
one  of  the  towers,  with  two  hundred  Groths,  was  consumed 
by  the  flames  ;  the  assailants  shouted  victory  ;  and  Rome  was 
saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by 
the  misconduct  of  his  officers.  He  had  pi^viously  sent 
orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  operations  by  a  timely  sally 
from  the  town ;  and  he  had  fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a 
peremptory  command,  to  the  station  of  the  port.  But  avarice 
rendered  Bessas  immovable  ;  while  the  youthful  ardor  of 
Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy. 
The  exaggerated  rumor  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried  to 
the  ears  of  Belisarius :  he  paused ;  betrayed  in  that  single 
moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of  surprise  and  perplexity ; 
and  reluctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina, 
his  treasures,  and  the  only  harbor  which  he  possessed  on  the 
Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent 
and  almost  mortal  fever ;  and  Rome  was  left  without  protec- 
tion to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila.  The  continuance 
of  hostilities  had  imbittered  the  national  hatred :  the  Arian 
clergy  was  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome ;  Pelagius,  the 
azchdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  embassy  to  the 
Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of 
the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  his  hands,  for  dturing  to  utter 
falsehoods  in  }he  service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the* 
garrison  of  Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service 
from  a  dying  people ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  mer- 
chant at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Four 
Isaurian  sentinels,  while  their  companions  slept,  and  their 
officers  were  absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall, 
and  secretly  proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his 
troops  into  the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  cold*c 
22* 
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hms  and  suspicion ;  they  returned  in  safety ;  they  twice 
repeated  their  visit ;  the  place  was  twice  examined ;  the 
conspiracy  was  known  and  disregarded  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they  unbarred  the  Asi- 
narian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of 
treachery  or  ambush  ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their 
leader,  had  already  escaped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed 
to  disturb  their  retreat,  he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight 
could  be  more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The 
patricians,  who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basil- 
ius,  &c.,  accoHnpanied  the  governor ;  their  brethren,  among 
whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus,  are  named  by  the 
historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter:  but  the 
assertion,  that  only  five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the 
capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  nar- 
rative or  of  his  text.  As  soon  as  daylight  had  displayed  the 
entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  but  while  he  prayed 
at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put 
to  the  sword  in  the  vestibuie«of  the  temple.  The  archdeacon 
Pela^us  ^3  stood  before  -him,  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand. 
"  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said 
Totila,  with  an  insulting  smile,  "  your  pride  now  condescends 
to  become  a  suppliant."  *'^l  am  n.  suppliant,"  replied  the 
prudent  archdeacon  ;  **  God  has  now  made  us  your  subjects, 
and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency.'* 
At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared ; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved 
inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most 
precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold 
and  silver ;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  labored  with  so 
much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In 
this  revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls 

'*  During  the  long  exile,  and  after  the  death  of  Yigilitis,  the  Roman 
church  was  governed,  at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (A.  D. 
666)  by  the  pope  PelagiuB,  who  was  not  thought  guiltless  <^'  the  suf- 
ferings of  hjs  predecessor.  See  the  original  lives  of  the  popes  under 
the  name  of  Anastasius,  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicarum,  tom.  iii.  P, 
i.  p.  130,  131,)  who  relates  several  curious  incidents  of  the  sieges  of 
Rone  and  the  wan  of  Itily. 
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tisled  the  misery  \9i1ich  they  had  spurned  or  lellbved,  wta* 
dered  in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
aad  begged  thetr  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the 
gates  of  their  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusti* 
ciana,  the  daughter  of  Symmrachus  and  widow  of  Boethius, 
had  been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
'amine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by  the  report, 
hat  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow  the  ststues 
f  the  great  Theodoric ;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable  naatron 
rould  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not 
•espected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive 
>f  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations, 
o  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to. 
reproach  the  senate,  as  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury, 
Colly,  and  ingratitude ;  sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates 
ind  honors  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions  of  his 
trms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt ;  and  the  sen- 
•jfeors  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching  circular  letters  to 
heir  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to 
injoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate 
heir  lands  in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty 
f  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the  city  which 
tad  BO  long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories,  he  appeared 
aiiexorable  :  one  third  of  the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were 
demolished  by  his  command ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to 
coosnme  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity  ;  and 
the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Rome 
should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and 
temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execu* 
tion  ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  delight  of  the  living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded, 
by  th^  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  orna- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Belisarius  his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed 
an  army  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general.  With  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
and  occupied  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Garganus  '*  one  of  the 

^  Mount  Garganus,  now  Monte  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
files,  runs  three  hiindred  stadia  into  the  Adriatie  Sea,  (Strab.  1.  vi.  p 
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camps  of  HannibaU^  The  senators  Were  dtagged  i^  his 
train,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania  : 
tlie  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dii^rsed  in 
exile ;  and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  deso- 
late and  dreary  soUtude.^^ 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,  to 
which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  apply 
the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departij»e  of 
Totila,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his 
progress,  £uid  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space 
of  the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the 
Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the  love  of  their 
country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were 
sent  a  second  time  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  a» 
far  as  they  had  been  demolished  by. the  Goths,  were  repaired 
with  rude  and  dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was  restored  5 
iron  spikes^'  were  profusely  scattered  in  the  highways  to 
annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not 
suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan 
rampsurt  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia  to 
avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  ap- 
proach. The  Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general 
assaults ;  they   lost  the   fiower  of  their  troops  ;  the   royal 

436,)  and  in  the  darker  ages  ivas  illustrated  by  the  apparition,  miracles, 
and  church  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of  Apu- 
lia or  Lucania,  had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Garganus  laboring  and 
bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty  coast,  (Carm.  ii. 
9,  Epist.  ii.  i.  201.) 

"  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  th«  Pu- 
nic quarters  were  long  aJid  often  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arpi,  (T.  lAw, 
xxii.  9,  12,  xxiv.  3,  &c.) 

**  Totila  •  •  •  .  Bomam  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  muros,  doDio^ 
aliquantas  igni  comburens,  ac  omnes  Romanorum  res  in  prsedam  ac- 
oepit,  hos  ipsos  Romanes  in  Campaniam  captivos  abduxit.  Post  quam 
devasteftionem,  xl.  autam  pUus  dies,  Koma  fuit  ita  desollata,  ut  nemo  ibi 
hominum,  nisi  ynuliaf)  besti®  morarentur^  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  54.) 

^^  The  trifmli  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the 
ground,  the  three  others  ^rect  or  adverse,  (Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  iii.  c. 
24.  Just.  Lipsius,  Poliorcetoi',  1.  v.  c.  3.)  llie  metaphor  was  borrowed 
from  the  tribuli,  {latid'CaMropa,)  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  common 
in  Iti^y>  (Martin,  ad  YirgiL  Georgic  i.  153,  vol.  U.  p.  33,) 
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slandaid  had  almost  fsLllen  into  die  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  fame  of  Totihi  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fbrttine  dt 
bis  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  aehieye,  had 
been  perfoimed  by  the  Roman  general :  it  -remained  only 
that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable 
efiR>rty  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The 
indolence,  perhaps  the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised 
liis  enemies,  and  envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities 
of  italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport  himself 
into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by 
Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  con- 
querors. In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against 
tiie  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  baaely  vanquished  by  the 
delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  offi^ 
cers.  He  reposed  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the 
foil  assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were 
guarded  by  his  cavalry.^  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery 
or  weakness;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Groths  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of 
Ruscianum,  or  Rossano,^^  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the 
rains  of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken 
refuge.  In  the  first  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated 
by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the  shore ;  but 
they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers,  the  landing-place 
defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths  im- 
patient for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh, 
and  continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Anto- 
nina,  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succors, 
obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his 
return. 

The  last  five  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy 
of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded 
by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy 
from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the 
coast,  without  daring  to  march  hato  the  country,  or  to  accept 
the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yet,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from  eventSj 

'*  KuBcia,  the  nwale  Thuriorum,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of 
sixty  stadia  to  Kuscianum,  Kossano,  an  archbishopric  without  suffira- 
gans.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Coxi-t 
gUaxio,  (Kicdescl,  Travels  into  Magna  Gr^ecla  and  Sicily,  p..  166—171/^ 
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liukd  coinfAre. the. loftiuxiieiita  with  the  (^eeuti(m,'to  ^fb»mi 

m  more  coosuauiiate  inaster  of  the  art  of  war,  th««  in  the 
seasoa  of  his  {xrospenty^  when  he  preseated  two  capUve  kingp 
before  the  thione  of  JustiDian.  The  vakur  of  Belisarius  was 
not  chilled  by  age :  his  prudence  was  matured  by  experienee^ 
but  the  moral  virtues  of  humanity  and  justice  ^eem  to  h^w 
yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The  pavsimeay 
or  poverty  of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  from  ihb 
rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  iove  and  confidenee 
of  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained  by  the  oppres^tcn 
pf  Eavenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful  subjects,  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  rigorous  proseoution  of  Herodian  provoked  that 
injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoieto  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  some* 
tin;ies  diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her 
breast.  Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood,  thai  riches^ 
in.  a  corrupt  age,  axe  the  support  and  ornament  of  pen^oiMLi 
merit  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stein  his 
honor  for  the  public  service,  without  applying  a  paiit  of  the 
spoil  to  his  private  emolument.  The  hero  had  escaped  the 
i^word  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  dagger  of  conspiracy  ^^ 
awaited  his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honors,  Arta^ 
ban,  who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant,  complained  of  the 
ingratitude  of  courts*  He  aspired  to  Prsejecia,  the  em.perofr^s 
niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer ;  but  the  impedi* 
ipent  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flat- 
tery ;  and  the  service  in  which  he  gloried  had  proved  hini 
capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  .  The  death  of  Jus- 
tinian was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution 
till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  ^nd  naked,  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity  ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the 
revenge,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  pimish  the 
assassins,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime* 
Delay  afibrded  time  for  rash  communications  and  hcmest  con- 
fessions :  Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by 
the  senate,  but  the  extreme  cbmency  of  Justinian  detained 
them  in  the  gentle  confinemeniW  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned 

*-'-  '-         *"  '"*"  '•"  ~"  ■      "'  ■■'    *■'■'  '" "■ 

'•  Jliis  conspiracy  is  related  by  p)ocoplus  (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  32) 
iinth  such  freedom  and  candor,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  givM 
him  notiung  to  add.  ^ 
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teir  ihgttDin  attMipt  agftiiwt  his  liiiDne  and  life.  If  tlit 
emperar  laqpve  kb  eneraieft,  he  must  coidndly  embrace  a 
fiittid  whose  THstories  were  alone  remeasbered,  aad  who  was 
endsaied  to  his  prince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of  theif 
common  danger.  ^Belisarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the 
high  station  of  general  of  the  Cast  and  count  of  the  domes* 
tics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded 
the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  <£ 
the  Romans.^  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  his  wife  ;  but  the  senritude  of  habit  and  afl^tion 
became  less  tiisgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had 
lemoTed  i3a&  baser  influence  of  fear.  Joannina,  their  daughtefi 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anastft* 
sius,  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of  the  en^ress,^ 
whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the  coosummation  of  th^ 
youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired,  the 
parems  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honor,  perhaps  her  hap* 
pmess,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  nnfeeling  mothcnr, 
who  <Jbs8olved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before  they  had  beea 
ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  ehuxch.^ 

Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was  besieged^ 
and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ba« 
venna,  Aneona,  and  Crotona,  stUi  resisted  the  Barbarians ;  aad 
when   Totila  adced  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of 


^  The  honors  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secre* 
tary,  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35, 1.  iv.  c.  21.)  The  title  of  2r^artiyoi 
is  ill  translated,  at  least  In  this  instance,  hy  prsefectos  prsetorio ;  and 
to  a  military  eharacter,  magistcr  militum  la  more  proper  and  appK)caMs» 
(Dacange,  Gloss.  Gr»c.  p.  1458,  U59.) 

*'  Alemannus,  (ad  Hist.  Arcanum,  p.  68,)  Ducange,  (Familife  By- 
Mnt.  p.  98,)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  Juris  Civilis,  p.  434,)  all  three 
represent  Anastasius  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Theodora ;  and 
their  opinion  firmly  reposes  on  the  unamMgaoua  testimony  of  Proo<H 
phis,  (Anecdot.  c.  4, 5,  >-*  ^vyaxQUm  twiee  repeated.)  And  yel  I  wdl 
remark,  1.  That  in  the  year  547,  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grand- 
son of  the  age  of  puberty ;  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this 
daughter  and  her  husband ;  and,  3.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bas- 
tards, and  that  her  grandson  by  Justiniui  would  have  been  heir  ap- 
paceiLt  of  the  empif  e. 

*•  The  u^apT»>oTa,  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return^ 
are  manifested  inaQaxalvnToig^  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the 
author  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  4,  5.)  The  designs  of  Antonina  were 
fiEiTored  hy  the  fluctuating  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  law 
q£  marriage  and  divorce,  that  emperor  was  trocho  yersatilior,  (Heineo^ 
etna,  Element.  Juris  Ci^.  ad  Ordinem  Pandect.  P.  iv.  No.  233.) 
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Ffanee,  he  was  stmg  by  the  just  Te[»ioncfa  dnitte:i^g  «# 
Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowtedgcd  by  4ie 
Roman  people.  Thfee  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldier^  had 
been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a  monop 
oly,  they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to  JustiniflUEi, 
by  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence  wa« 
pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly 
accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who 
siicoeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  desf^rved 
their  esteem  and  confidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  find* 
ing  an  easy  conquest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the 
port  and  of  all  maritime  supplies.  The  siege  of  Rome  would 
perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the 
Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymeo- 
to  copy  the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while  the 
Gbthic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they  silently  opened 
^e  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the  city ; 
and  the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could 
reach  the  harbor  of  CentumcellaB.  A  soldier  trained  in  the 
school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hundred 
men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled  the  Groths ;  but 
they  felt  the  approach  of  famine ;  and  their  aversion  to  the 
taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resc4.otion  to  risk  the 
event  of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit 
insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitulation ;  they  retrieved 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by 
enlisting  m  the  service  of  Totila ;  their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a 
laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the  East, 
were  dismissed  with  honor ;  and  above  four  hundred  enemies, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of 
destroying  the  edifices  of  Rome,^^  which  he  now  respected  as 
the  seat  of  the  Gk)thic  kingdom  :  the  senate  and  people  were 
restored  to  their  country ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  lib- 
erally provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhibited 

••  The  Komans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  according  to  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  22,)  the  galley  of 
^neaa,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was 
preserved  entire  in  the  navaUa,  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  (Nardini,  Koma  Antica,  1.  vii.  c.  9,  p.  466.  Donatus,  Roma 
Antiqua,  1.  iv.  c  13,  p.  334.)  But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  thi« 
rolic.  -         ' 
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eyes  of  the  multitude^  four  huadred  vessela  were  prepared 
for  the  emharkation  of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Rhegiuro 
and  Tar»[ituni  were  reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object 
of  his  implacable  reseatment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of 
its  gold  and  silver.^  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite 
number  of  hors^,  sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  sea*coa8t  of  Greece  waa 
▼imted  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys.^^  The  Gotha 
yirere  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epirus  ; 
thc^y  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of  Augustus, 
aod  Dodona,^  once  famous  by  the  oracle  of  Jove.  In  eveiy 
utep  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Barbarian  repeated  to  Justiniaa 
the  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  predeces- 
•ors,  and  offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf*to  the  voice  of  peace ;  but  he  neglected 
the  prosecution  of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  dis< 
appointed,  in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions* 
From  this  salutary  slumber  the  emperor  was  awakened  by 
the  pope  Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared 
before  his  throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people^  to  resume  the  conquest  and  delivemnce  of  Italy. 
In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment, 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily, 
under  the  conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  youth  t  and  want  oi 

**  In  these  seas  Procoplus  searched  without  success  for  the  Isle  of 
Calypso.  He  was  shown,  at  Phajacia,  or  Cocyra,  the  petrified  ship  of 
Ulysses,  (Odyss.  xiii.  163 ;)  but  he  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many 
stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius,  (1.  iv.  c  22.)  Eu- 
atathitis  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

**  M.  D'Anville  (M^moires  de  1*  Acad.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  513*^28)  iUns* 
trates  the  Gulf  <^  Ambracia ;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situatiim  of 
]>odona.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of 
America.* 


•  On  the  site  of  Dodona  compare  Walpole's  TraTels  in  the  East,  vol.  it 
*.  478  ;  Col.  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  168 ;  and  a  dissertatioii 
br  the  present  bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Butler)  in  the  appendix  to  Hu^tes's 
Traveb,  vol.  i.  p.  511.  — M. 

t  This  is  a  singular  mistake.  Procopius  calls  him  «rxaroy/pwf.  Gibbon 
must  have  hastily  caught  at  his  inexperience,  and  concluded  that  it  must 
have  been  from  youth.  Lord  Mahon  has  pointed  out  this  error,  p.  401.  I 
should  add  that  in  the  last  4to.  edition,  corrected  by' Gibbon,  it  stands 
«*want  of  youth  and  experience ;"  — but  Gibbon  can  searcely  have  in* 
tMidsd  such  a  phrase.  —  M. 

VOL.   IV.  83 
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experience  were  afterwards  discoveved,  and  before  he  toocMI 
die  shores  of  the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor. 
In  the  place  of  Libenus,  the  ccmspirator  Artaban  was  raised 
from  a  prison  to  military  honors ;  in  the  pious  presumption, 
that  gratitude  would  animate  his  valor  and  fortify  his  alle- 
giance. Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but 
9ie  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved  for  Ger- 
manus,^  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had 
been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  Theodora 
had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citiaen,  the  mar* 
riage  o£  his  children,  and  the  testament  of  his  brother ;  and 
although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  Uameless,  Justinian  was 
displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of 
implicit  obedience  :  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  name 
and  character  in  the  factions  of  the  circus :  the  gravity  of  his 
manners  was  tempered  by  innocent  cneerfulness ;  and  hia 
riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or  deserving 
friends.  His  valor  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sclavo* 
mans  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa :  the  first  report 
of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians ;  and  he 
was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  His  second 
marriage  with  Malasontha,  the  granddaughter  of  Theodoric, 
endeared  Germanus  to  the  Groths  themselves;  and  they 
marched  with  reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant, 
the  last  ofilspring  of  the  line  of  Amali.^?  A  splendid  allow* 
ance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor :  the  general  contributed 
his  private  fortune ;  his  two  sons  were  popular  and  active ; 
and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  of  his  levies, 
the  expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to'selectsome 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  voluntary 
service ;  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and 

^  See  the  acts  of  Germanus  in  thepublio  (Vandal.  1.  ii.e.  16, 17, 18. 
Oodi.  1.  iii.  o.  31,  32)  and  private  hiatoiy,  (Anecdot.  c.  5,)  and  thme 
ef  Ub  Mm  Jnstin,  in  Agathiaa,  (1.  It.  p.  130, 131.)  Kotwithstuid- 
hig  an  ambiguous  expression  of  Jomandes,  fratri  suo,  Alemannna  has 
proved  that  ne  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  brother. 
'  ^  Conjuncta  Aniciorum  gens  cum  AmaU  stirpe  spem  adhuc  atd* 
vaque  generis  promittit,  (Jomandes^  c.  60,  p.  703.)  ne  wrote  at  Ba> 
vemut  before  the  death  of  Totila. 
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liberality  attracted  the  aid  of  the  Barbarians.*  The  Bomani 
advanced  to  Sardica ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before 
their  march ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the 
designs  of  Germanus  were  terminated  by  his  malady  and 
death.  Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian 
war  still  continued  to  act  with  energy  and  effect.  The  mari* 
time  towns,  Ancona,  Grotona,  Oentumcellffi,  resisted  the 
assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Arta- 
ban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  forty-seven  to 
fifty  galleys :  the  victoiy  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and 
dexterity  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grap* 
pled,  that  only  twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfor* 
tunate  conflict.  They  aflected  to  depreciate  an  element  in 
which  they  were  unskilled ;  but  their  own  experience  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will 
always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land.^ 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  provoked  to 
smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  the  command  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  given  to  a  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch 
Narses^  is  ranked  among  the  few  who  have  rescued  that 
unhappy  name  from  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A, 
feeble,  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management 
of  the  loom  and  distafl",  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the 
service  of  female  luxury ;  but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he 
secretly  exercised  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning 
mind.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied 
in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the  emperor,  Justinian 
listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of 
his  chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.'®     The  talents  of 


**  The  third  book  of  Procopius  is  tenninsfed  by  the  death  of  Ger* 
manus,  (Add.  1.  It.  c.  23,  24,  25,  26.) 

■•  Procopius  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and 
the  victory  of  Narses,  (1.  iv.  c.  21,  26 — 35.)  A  splendid  asenelf 
Amons  the  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso  revolved  in  his 
mind,  he  hesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisaxius  and 
by  Naraes,  (Hayley's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.) 

**  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  once  he  must  not  be  con^ 


»  SeeaoteSl,p«a68w— M. 
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Narses  were  tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies :  he 
led  an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  the  genius 
of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years  after  his  return,  the  eunuch  was 
chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which  had  been  left  imperfect 
by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled 
by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared  that,  unless  he 
were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never  consent 
to  risk  his  own  glory  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian 
granted  to  the  favorite  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the 
hero :  the  Grothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the 
preparations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  the 
empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his 
hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase  arms 
and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the 
fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The  troops  of  Ger- 
manus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies 
were  created  by  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch 
Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  ^^  satisfied  or  surpassed 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred of  his  bravest  warriors,^  who  were  followed  by  three 

founded  with  the  Persarmenian.*  Procopius  styles  him  (Goth.  1.  ii. 
c.  13)  fiamitxf«v  /^i/^Uraiv  tuuiug  ;  Paul  WameMd,  (1.  ii.  c.  8, p.  776,) 
Chartularius :  MarceUlniis  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularins.  In  an  in- 
scription on  the  Salorian  bridge  he  is  entitled  £x-oonsal,  Ez-pneposi- 
tus,  Cubiculi  Patricius,  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xiii.  c.  25.) 
The  law  of  llieodosius  against  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished* 
(Annotation  xx.,)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsisted 
in  full  viaor,  (Procop.  1.  iv.  c.  21.) 

*^  Paul  WarneMd,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the 
succor,  service,  and  honorable  dismission  of  his  coimtrymen  —  reipub- 
licae  Romanse  adversus  aemulos  adjutores  fuerant,  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  774,  edit- 
Grot.)  I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  did  not  lead 
his  subjects  in  person.f 

*  Lord  Mahon  sopposes  thtm  both  to  have  been  Persarmenians.  Note, 
p.  256.-~M. 

f  The  Lombards  were  still  at  war  with  the  Gepidse.  See  Procop.  Goth. 
Bb.  iy.p.  26.— M. 

X  Gibbon  has  blindly  followed  the  translation  of  Maltretas :  Bis  mille 
ducentos — while  the  original  Greek  says  expressly  vevraKo^ovt  rsttat  iivYt" 
>Mv(,  (Goth.  lib.  It.  e.  26.)  In  like  manner,  (p.  266,)  ne  draws  volasteera 
from  Germany,  on  the  authority  of  Cousin,  who,  in  one  place*  has  mistaken 
Germanus  for  G^ermania.  Yet  only  a  few  pages  further  we  find  Gibbon 
loudly  condemning  the  French  and  Latin  readers  of  Procopius.  Lord 
Mahon,  p.  408.  The  firsl  of  these  errors  remains  uncorrected  in  the  nmi 
edition  of  the  Byiantines.  —  M. 
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thousand  of  their  martial  attendants.  Three  thonamd  Herafa* 
fought  on  horseback  under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief;  and 
the  noble  Aratus,  who  adopted  the  manners  and  discipline 
of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of  veterans  of  the  same  nation. 
Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to  command  the  Huns  ; 
and  Kobad,  the  grandscm  and  nephew  of  the  great  king,  was 
conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Per^ 
sians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  oi  tlioir 
prince.^a  Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  mote 
absolute  in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous 
and  gallant  army  from  Philippopolis  to  Salona,  from  whence 
he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Italy.  His  progress  was  checked.  The  East  coutd 
not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of 
men  and  horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion, 
had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused 
a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The  station 
of  Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Grothic  forces ;  and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread 
the  adjacent  country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inundation 
of  water8.33  In  this  perplexity,  an  officer  of  experience  pro- 
posed a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance  of  rashness ;  that 
the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  se»* 
shore,  while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively 
cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Ti- 
mavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in 
the  city,  collecied  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
marched  towards  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting 
enemy. 

The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and 
decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state ; 
the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous  account ;  and 


**  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zamea,  tared  by 
compassion,  and  educated  in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  rarious  mo- 
tives of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity,  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.) 

^  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  -waste 
from  AquUeia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  witl^  woods,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rasses. Man  has  subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivated, 
since  the  waters  are  confined  and  embanked.  See  the  learned  re- 
searches of  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  Italise  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  i.  dissert. 
253,  254,)  from  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Herodian,  old  charters*  and 


23» 
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Ihe  natioiis,  untrained  to  discipHne  or  fktigne,  might  hb 
rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or 
•against  their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations  might 
.have  tempered  the  ardor  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious  that 
:the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution  : 
•he  felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  treason;  and  he 
resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day, 
in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant  danger, 
-and  the  disaflected  might  be  awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In 
•his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman  general  cliastised  the 
garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  of  Ui^ 
•bino,  and  reentered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond 
Ihe  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  a/t  and  nature  which  might 
have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.^*  The  Goths  were 
assembled  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced  with- 
out delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  fur- 
longs, between  Tagina^s  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gtauls.3<» 
The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  offer,  not  of  peace, 
but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king  declared  hi& 
resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  "  What  day,"  said  the  messen- 
ger, "  will  you  fix  for  the  combat  ?  "  "  The  eighth  day," 
replied  Totila ;  but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to 


•*  The  Flfuninian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and 
the  best  modem  maps,  by  D* Anville,  (Analyse  de  Vltalie,  p.  147 — 162,) 
may  be  thus  stated ;  Home  to  Kami.  51  Roman  miles ;  Terni,  57 ; 
Spoleto,  75  ;  Foligno,  88 ;  Nocera,  103 ;  CagU,  142  ;  Intercisa,  157  ; 
Possomlnrone,  160 ;  Fano,  176  ;  Pesaro,  184 ;  Rimini,  208 —  about  180 
English  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila ;  but  Wes- 
iMling  (Itinerar.  p.  614)  exchanges,  for  the  field  of  Ta^intu,  the  un- 
known appellation  of  Peanuts,  eight  miles  from  Nocera. 

*  Tagmse,  or  rather  Tadinse,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  but  the  bish- 
opric of  that  obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo.  in  the  plain,  was  oinit- 
ed,  in  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity 
are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  Fossato,  the  camp ;  CaprtM^ 
Caiwea;  Basiia,  Busta  Gallorum.  See  Cluverius,  (Italia  Antiqua,  L 
ii.  c.  6,  p.  615,  616,  617,  Lucas  Holsteuius,  (Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p. 
85,  86.)  Guazzesi,  (Dissertat  p.  177—217,  a  professed  inquiry,)  and 
the  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Anoona,  by  Le 
Maire  and  Magini. 

••The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  458 ;  and  the  oonsul 
Decius,  by  devoting  his  own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country 
and  his  colleague  Fabius,  (T.  liv.  x.  28,  29.)  Procopius  ascribes  to 
OamiUus  the  victory  of  the  Busta  GaUorum ;  and  his  error  is  branded 
by  Chiverius  with  the  national  reproaoh  of  Gneoonuii  iiiifainaiita» 
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sarpnte  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deeeit,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombards,  of  approved  valor  and 
doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Eaich  of  the  wings 
was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Romans;  the  right  was 
guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by 
fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emer* 
gencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper  station 
at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line« 
expressing  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the  assurance  of 
victory  ;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the 
guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  mili* 
tary  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  combat  they  drew 
an  (Hnen  of  success ;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the  cour« 
age  of  fifty  archers,  who  maintained  a  small  eminence  against 
three  successive  attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  dis- 
tance only  of  two  bow<shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  necessary 
food,  without  unloosing  the  cuirass  from  their  bre^ast,  or  the 
bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge ;  and  it 
was  delayed  by  Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  succors  of 
two  thousand  Goths.  While  he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruit* 
less  treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength 
and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armor  was  enchased  with  gold ; 
his  purple  banner  flpated  with  the  wind :  he  cast  his  lance 
into  the  air ;  caught  it  with  the  right  iuuid ;  shifted  it  to  the 
left;  threw  himself  bockwards;  recovered  his  seat;  and 
managed  a  fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the 
equestriao  school.  As  soon  as  the  succors  had  arrived,  he^ 
retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private 
soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cav- 
airy  advanced  with  more  courage  tlmn  discretion,  and  leA 
behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were 
soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the 
adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted 
from  either  side  by  the  volleys  of  four  thousand  archers. 
Their  ardor,  and  even  their  distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a 
close  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their 
lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the  instruments 
of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans  and  their 
Barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and  directed 
their  eflbrts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of 
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superior  bravery.  The  Grothic  cavalry  was  a£(tonished  oad 
disordered,  pressed  and  broken;  and  the  line  of  infantry, 
instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or  opening  their  intervals, 
were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered  without  mercy  in  the 
field  of  Tagina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  ove^ 
taken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidae.  "  Spare  the  king 
of  Italy ,*^  *  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his  lance 
through  the  body  of  Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revenged 
by  the  faithful  Goths :  they  transported  their  dying  monarch 
seven  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  his  disgrace ;  and  his  last 
moments  were  not  imbittered  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb ;  but 
the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  behehi 
the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems^ 
and  his  bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  triumph.37 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  "paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of 
.  victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness,^  he 
praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Lombards.  The  villages 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant  savages;  they, 
ravished  matrons  and  virgins  on  the  altar ;  their  retreat  was 
diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces, 
'vbo  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  vic- 
torious eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  often 
the  complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable ^lost  Round  the 
wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned  to  himself,  and  to  each 
of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned  attack,  while  he  silently 
marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither 
the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could 
long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Justinian  once 
more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had 
been  five  times  taken  and  recovered.*^     But  the  deliverance 

•^  Theophanes,  Chroii.  p.  193.    Hist.  Miscell.  L  xvi.  p.  108. 

*  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  reveakd  to 
Nawes  the  day,  and  the  word,  of  battle,  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  p. 
776.)^ 

^  "Em  Tot'Tou  fiaatXtvorrog  to  ntfinror  ia/i(a,     [Procop.  Goth.  lib.  It. 


*  "  Dog,  wilt  thou  fltrike  thy  Lord  ? "  was  the  more  characteriitie  ex- 
clamation of  the  Gothic  youth.    Procop.  lib.  ir.  p.  32.— M. 
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of  Some  was  the  last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  Tho 
Barhorian  allies  of  Narses  too  frequently  coofouoded  the 
privileges  of  peace  and  war.  The  despair  of  the  flying  Gotlis 
found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary  revenge;  and  three 
hundred  youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent  as 
hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful 
lesson  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators 
whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  country^  some  were 
rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and  transported  from 
Campania  to  Sicily ;  while  others  were  too  guilty  to  confide 
in  the  clemency  of  Justinian,  or  too  poor  to  provide  horses 
for  their  escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren-  languished 
five  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile :  the  victory  of 
Narses  revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  premature  return  to  the 
metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths ;  and  all  the 
fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician^®  blood. 
After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of  Romulus 
expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title  of 
senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public 
council,  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years, 
•  and  contemplate  the  kmgs  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience, 
as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate !  ^^ 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
retired  beyond  the  Po ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  pur- 
chase, the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished,  (or  the 
public  safe^,  the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was 
guarded  by  his  brother  Aligern,  at  Cumcea,  in  Campania ;  but 
the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  be* 
sieged  by  the  arms  of  Narses.     From  the  Alps  to  the  foot 


p.  33. 
Marin 


.  33.]    In  the  year  536  by  Belisarlus,  in  546  by  Totila,  in  5i7  by  Bel- 

taiua,  in  549  by  Totila,  and  in  552  by  Narses.  Maltretus  had  inad- 
vertently translated  sexium ;  a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts  : 
but  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  Cousin,  with  a  train  of  French  and 
Latin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 

^  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopius,  (1.  ^  c.  26,  L  ir.  c.  34») 
which,  with  Borne  collateral  hints  from  Maicellinus  and  Jonundst» 
Hloftrate  the  state  of  the  enixing  senate. 

^  See,  in  the  example  of  Pruaiaa,  as  it  is  delircred  in  the  frs^BntOtl 
«tf  Polybins,  (Excerpt.  Le^at.  xoriL  p.  927, 92$,)  a  ciuious  pletais  sC 
s  rtnytSi  elsve.  ^ 
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of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret 
marches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Samus  or  Draco, ^^  which  flows  from  Nuceria 
into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies  : 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  combats, 
and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post  till  he  was  deserted 
by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant 
steps  he  ascended  the  Lactarian  mount,  where  the  physicians 
of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.'*^  But  the  Goths  soon 
embraced  a  more  generous  resolution :  to  descend  the  hill,  to 
dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession 
of  freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in 
his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample  buck^^r  in  his  left :  with 
the  one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with 
the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  every  hand  was 
ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a  combat  of  many 
hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve  jave- 
lins which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without  moving  from  his 
ground,  or  suspetlding  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler ;  but  in  the  moment  while  his' 
side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell ; 
and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example  of  his 
death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  who  had  sworn  to 
perish  with  their  leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  descended 
on  the  earth.  They  reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat 
was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and  maintained  with 
unabated  vigor  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of 
their  bravest  champions,  determined  the  surviving  Goths  to 
accept  the  fair  capitulation  which  the  pnidence  of  Narses 

*"  The  Jquxuv  of  ProcopiuB  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  36)  is  evidently  the  Sar- 
rius.  The  text  is  accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluveritis, 
1 1,  iv.  c.  3,  p.  1156  :)  but  Camillo  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Discorsi  sopra 
la'Campania  Felice,  p.  330,  331)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as 
early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Bracontlo,  or  Dracon- 
cello. 

^  Oalen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apud  Cluver.  1.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  1169, 
1160)  describes  the  lofty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk,  of  Mount  Lae^ 
tarius,  whose  medicinal  benefits  were  equally  known  and  sought  in 
the  time-  of  Symmachxis  (1.  vi.  epist.  18)  and  Cassiodurus,  (Var.  zi. 
lQ,^    Nothing  is  now  left  except  tl-e  name  of  the. town  of  Ltttmre. 
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was  iaeltned  to  propose.    They  embmced  the  alternative  of 
residing  in  Italy,  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or 
departing  with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of 
aome  independent  country.^    Yet  tH^  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile 
was  alike  rejected  by  one  thousand  Goths,  who  broke  away 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  efiected  their  retreat 
to  the  walls  of  Pavia.    The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of 
Aligem  prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  his 
brother :  a  strong  and  dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with 
a  sdngle  arrow  the  armor  and  breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and 
his  military  conduct  defended  Cumae  ^^  above  a  year  against 
the  forces  of  the  Romans.     Their  industry  had  scooped  the 
Siby  Ps  cave  ^  into  a  prodigious  mine ;  combustible  materials 
were  introduced  to  consume  the  temporary  props :  the  wall 
and  the  gate  of  Cumss  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins 
fenced  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.     On  the  fragment 
of  a  rock  Aligem  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly 
surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it 
more  honorable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses,  than  the  slave  of 
the  Pranks.    After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general 
separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  Lucca  sus- 
tained a  long  and  vigorous  siege :  and  such  was  the  humanity 
or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the 
inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of 
(heir  hostages.     These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety; 
and  their  grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of 
their  countrymen.*^ 

^ .  Boat  (torn.  xi.  p.  2,  &e.)  conyeys  to  his  faTorite  Bavaria  this  rem- 
nant of  Qotha,  who  by  others  are  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Uri,  or 
restored  to  their  native  isle  of  Gothland,  (Mascou,  Annot.  xxi.) 

^  I  leave  Scaliger  (Animadvers.  in  Euseb.  p.  59)  and  Saibnasius 
(Exercitat.  Plinian.  p.  61,  62)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cums, 
the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  (Strab.  L  ▼.  p.  372,  Velleitts 
Paterculus,  L  i.  c.  4,)  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time,  (Satir.  iii.,) 
and  now  in  ruins. 

^  Agathias  (L  L  c.  21)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of 
Cams :  he  a^prees  with  Servius,  (ad  1.  vi.  JSneid. ;)  nor  can  I  perceiva 
why  their  opmion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  et^itor 
of  Virgil,  (tom.  iL  p.  650,  651.)  In  urbe  medi&  secreta  religio  1  ^ut 
Cam«  was  not  yet  built ;  and  the  lines  (1.  vi.  96,  97)  would  become 
ndicolous,  if  ^neas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  dty. 

^  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  35th  chapter  of  Ua« 
firarth  book  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the 
history  of  Agathias.  We  must  now  relinquish  a  staiesman  and  sol- 
dier, to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician^  (tip.  11«  L  ii. 
t)»61,  edit.  Lotivie.) 
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Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  wna  merwMaied  by 
a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feebie  youth,  the  grandson 
of  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Austrasians  or  oriental  Franks. 
The  guardians  of  Theodebald  entertained  wiUi  coldness  and 
reluctance  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambaaBa- 
dors.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid 
counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buccehn,*^ 
the  dukes  of  the  Alamanni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Italian  war ;  and  seventy-five  thousand  Crermans  descended 
in  the  autumn  from  the  Rhtetian  Alps  into  die  plain  of  Milan. 
The  vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po, 
•under  the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  nu^ly 
conceived  that  personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  ment 
of  a  commander.  As  he  marched  without  order  or  precaa- 
tion  along  the  iSmilian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  sud- 
denly rose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma ;  his  troops^ere 
surprised  and  routed ;  but  their  leader  refused  to  fly ;  declar- 
ing to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the 
angry  countenance  of  Narses.*  The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and 
rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of 
their  deliverers,  and  admitted  them  into  the  cities  which  still 
resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general.  The  conqueror  of 
Italy  opened  a  free  pasisage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Bar- 
barians. They  passed  under  the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  an- 
swered by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aiigem,t  that 
the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labor  of  an 
invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the  skill 
«nd  valor  of  Narses  himself,  who  sailed  from  Rimini  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine 
of  their  march.  On  the  confines  of  Samnium  the  two  broth- 
ers divided  their  forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin 
assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium ;  with 
the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria.    They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 

'^f  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  he  discomfited  and 
•lew  Belisarius,  subdued  Italy  and  Sicily,  &c.  See  in  the  ffistorians 
of  France,  Gregor}'  of  Tours,  (torn.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  32,  p.  203,)  and  Aimoiii, 
(torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  de  Gestis  Francorum,  c.  23,  p.  69.) 

*  .  .   .  riitf  yXuirrav  NapcSv  fiefi^oftivifv /tot  rii(  A^vXtai,     Agathias. 
t  Aligeru,  ai'ter  the  surrender  of  Cum»,  had  been  sent  to  Ctscna  In 
Narses.    Agathias.— M.  ' 
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Adriatic^  as  .fiur  as  Bhegium  and  Otnmto,  and  tlis  eztreiiie 
Sands  of  Ittiiy  were  the  tenn  of  their  destracttve  progress. 
The  Franks,  who  were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented 
themselves  with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder*  BiU 
the  churches  whiSoh  their  piety  had  spared,  were  stripped  bj 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Alamanni,  who  sacrificed  IxNTBes, 
heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers :  ^  they 
melted  or  profaned  the  consecmted  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of 
riirines  and  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithfuL 
Buooelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice. 
The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  <jothic  kingdom ;  the  latter, 
aAer  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succors,  returned  by 
the  same  road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the  change 
of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease :  the  Germans  revelled 
in  the  vintage  of  Italy ;  and  their  own  intemperance  avenged, 
in  some  degree,  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people.* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
guarded  the  cites,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  hours 
had  not  been  consumed  in  idleness.  By  the  command,  and 
after  the  example,  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their 
military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their 
ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps 
and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  Straits  of 
Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Alamanni, 
slowly -moved  towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tow^ 
the  bridge  of  Casilinum,  coveied  his  right  by  the  stream  or 
the  Vultumus,  and  secured  the  rest  of  his  encampment  by  a 
rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle  of  wagons^  whose  wheels 
were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently  expected  the  return 
of  Lothaire;   ignorant,  alas!   that  his  brother  could  never 


*■  Agathiaa  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone,  (1.  i.  p. 
18.)  At  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  613 : 
St.  Columhan  and  St.  Gaul  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country ; 
and  the  latter  founded  a  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an.  ec- 
clesiastical principality  and  a  popiUous  city,  the  seat  of  freedom  and 
commerce. 


*  A  bod^  of  Lothaire**  troops  was  defeated  near  Fano,  toroe  were  driTen 
down  precipices  into  the  sea,  others  fled  to  the  camp ;  many  prisonen 
•eiseU  the  opportunity  of  making  their  escape ;  and  the  Barbanani  lost 
most  of  their  booty  in  their  precipitate  retreat.    Agathiast  —  II. 

vot.  rv.  34 
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return,  and'  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept  awAy 
b}'  a  strange  disease  ^  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Benacus, 
between  Trent  and  Verona.  The  banners  of  Nai^es  soon 
approached  the  VuUumus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anx- 
iously fixed  on  the  event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the 
talents  of  the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the 
calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skil- 
ful movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Barbarian, 
deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action  reduced  hirti 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy. '  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed, 
a  servant,  for  some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Nar- 
ses  wa«  awakened  :  he  summoned  the  offender  to  his  presence, 
and  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master  had  not  infringed  the 
laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli  felt  the 
indignity ;  they  halted :  but  the  Roman  general,  without  sooth- 
ing their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called  aloud,  as 
the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy 
their  place,  they  would  lose  the  honor  of  the  victory.  His 
troops  were  disposed  ^i  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ;  the  ambers  and 
stingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans  advanced  in  a  sharp- 
pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  'wedge. 
They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them 
with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass 
their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  consisted 
of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side ;  and 
they  used,  as  their  we&pons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet  and 
a  hooked  javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  combat, 
or  at  a  short  distance.     The  flower  of  the  Roman  archers,  on 


^  See  the  death  of  Lothaire  in  Agathias  (L  ii*  P*  38)  and  Paul 
Waiaefrid,  sumamed  Diaconus,  (1.  ii.  c.  3,  775.)  The  Greek  makes 
him  rave  and  tear  Ids  flesh.    He  had  plundered  churches. 

^*  Pere  Daniel  (llist.  de  la  Milice  Fran9oise,  torn.  i.  p.  17 — 21)  has 
exhibited  a  fanciful  representation  of  this  iMtttle,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  once  famous  editor  of  Poly  bins, 
who  fashioned  to  his  own  habits  and  opinions  all  tlie  military  opera^ 
tions  of  aaliqiuty. 
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lerseback,  and  in  complete  armor,  dcirmiahed  without  peiil 
round  this  immoyable  phalanx ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the 
deficiency  of  number ;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd 
of  Barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmelf  were  ^ 
covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused, 
they  trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  deci- 
sive moment  the  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged 
with  rapid  violence  the  head  of  the  column.  Their  leader, 
Sinbal,  and  Aligem,  the  Grothic  prince,  deserved  the  prize  of 
superior  valor;  and  their  example  incited  the  victorious 
troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  pei^ 
ished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vultumus,  or 
by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants :  but  it  may  seem  in- 
credible, that  a  victory,^*  which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Ala^ 
manni  survived,  could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore 
Romans.  Seven  thousand  Groths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  de- 
fended the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  and 
every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of  the 
Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance 
or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.^  After  the  battle  of  Casilinum, 
Narses  entered  the  capital ;  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the 
Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alamanni,  were  displayed ;  his 
soldiers,  with  gariands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of 
the  conqueror ;  and  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the  sem- 
blance of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Grothic  kings 
was  filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  in 
peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  jurii^ 
diction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  province : 
but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs, 
administered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honors  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  disgrace :  but  the  favorite  eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  con- 

•*  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines 
on  this  victory  of  Narses,  which  is  favorably  compared  to  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  and  Platsea.*  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their  con- 
■eqnences  —  so  trivial  in  the  former  instance  —  so  permanent  and 
glorious  in  the  latter. 

"  The  Beroia  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201) 
most  be  read  or  understood  Verona  and  Brixia* 


•  Not  in  tht  epigram,  but  ia  tkt  prtri^ut  obi«nra«i«as.<— 'li* 
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ftdoace  of  Justinian ;  or  the  leader  of  a  victorious  aitny  aved 
and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was 
not  hy  weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured 
the  attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  re- 
^rdless  of  the  future,  they  ahused  the  present  hour  of  pros- 
-perity  and  peace.  The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  drinking  and  dancing:  the  spoils  of  victory  were 
wasted  in  sensual  pleasures  ;  and  nothing  (says  Agathias)  re* 
mained  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  lielmets  for  the 
soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogsliead.^  In  a  manly  oration, 
not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  their  fame,  and  endangered 
their  safety.  The  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed ;  discipline 
was  confirmed  ;  th^  fortifications  were  restored  ;  a  duke  was 
stationed  for  the  defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
principal  cities ;  ^  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample 
prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the 
Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death  of  Buccelin, 
abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests ;  and 
the  rebellious  Sinbal,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken 
and  huog  on  a  lofty  gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the 
exarch.^  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which  the  em- 
peror  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Justinian  in- 
troduced his  own  jurisprudence  into  the  schools  and  tribunals 
of  the  West :  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his  imme- 
diate successorsf  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished 
which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the 
usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was  framed  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of  prescription, 
the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
»     '  ■       '■     .1.    II . ..  ■  I  , ,  I         I,  .-1.  ■  .1 1 . 

•  •*  ^EKtintTo  Y't*9f  oifiai,  aihrSg  vtto  itfltXttQiag  r'ag  attnidug  rv^'ov  tuu 
Tu  XQcctftj  ofi^OQiiag  airov  xai  ^a^^lrov  anodvadai,  (Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  48.) 
In  the  first  scene  of  Richard  III.  our  English  poet  has  beautifully  en- 
larged on  this  idea,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the 
Byzantine  historian. 

**  MafFei  has  proved,  (Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  1.  x.  p.  257,^  289,) 
against  the  common  opinion,  that  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  Instituted 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards,  by  Narses  himself.  In  the 
l^ragmatic  Sanction,  (No.  23,)  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  militares. 

**  See  Faulus  Diaconus,  liii.  c.  2,  p.  776.  Menander  (in  Excerp. 
Legat.  p.  133)  mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  The- 
ophantf  (p.  201)  to^  at  iome  Godue  r«beUjoa«. 
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pardon  of  ounces  with  the  interest  of  yirtue  and  order  of 
society.  Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by  the 
permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approach- 
ing, without  obstacle,  the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  me£Lsures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and 
senate  ;  and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators 
and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve,  or  rekindle,  the 
light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  might  die* 
tate  benevolent  edicts,^^  and  Narses  might  second  his  wishes 
by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches. 
But  the  power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy ;  and  the 
twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress 
and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign, 
under  the  discipline  of  Belisarius  himself,  fifty  thousand  labor- 
ers  died  of  hunger  s®  in  the  narrow  region  of  Picenum  ;  ^  and 
a  strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell 
the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum  of  her  present  inhab- 
itants.«<> 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius 
sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.  Yet  the  con- 
sciousness -of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem 
without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ;  and  the  repose  of  the 

^'  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  regu- 
lates the  ciTil  state  of  Italy,  consists  of  xxvii.  articles :  it  is  d^ed 
August  15,  A.  D.  554  ;  is  addressed  to  Narses,  V.  J.  Preepositus  Sacxi 
CubiciiK,  and  to  Antiochus,  Praefectus  Prajtorio  Itaiias ;  and  has  been 
preserved  by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after 
the  novels  and  edicts  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

^  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  soathem 
provinces,  without  (f  xra«)  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the 
place  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a 
she- goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten, 
by  two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c.* 

*•  Quinta  regie  Piceni  est ;  quondam  uberrimae  midtitudinis,  ccclx. 
millia  Picentium  in  tidem  P.  R.  venere,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  18.) 
In  the  tune  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  already  tiimiz.- 
ished. 

•»  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot  e  i8) 
computes  that  AMca  lost  five  millions,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  ex-* 
tensive,  and  that  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But 
his  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passionT  &nd  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

*  Benina  considers  that  greater  evil  was  inflicted  upon  Italy  by  the 
C3reeian  reconquest  than  by  any  other  invasion.  Bevolua.  d'  Itaha,  t  i.  1 
v.p  UJ.—U. 

24* 
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a^ed  warrior  was  crowned  by  a  last  victory,  which  saved  the 
Emperor  and  the  capital.  The  Barbarians,  who  annually 
visited  the  provinces  of  Europe,  were  less  discouraged  by 
some  accidental  defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the  double 
hope,  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy. '  In  the  thirtyrsecond  winter  of 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen :  Zabergan  led 
the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed 
by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  Sclavonians.*  The  savage 
chief  passed,  without  opposition,  the  river  and  the  mountains, 
spread  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced 
with  no  more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  wall, 
which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of 
nature :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  foundations  of 
the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  employed  on  the 
distant  frontiers  of  Italy,' Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven 
$chooh^^  or  companies  of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had 
been  augmented  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of  Asia. 
But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  insensibly  sup- 
plied by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
military  service.  Of  such  soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to 
sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated 
the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted 
holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new-born  infants  to  the  dogs  and 
vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food  and  protection, 
increased  the  consternation  of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Za- 
bergan were  pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,®^  on  the 

^^  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Procopius 
(Anecdot.  c.  24,  Aleman.  p.  102,  103)  is  coniirmed  and  illustrated  by 
Agathias,  (L  y.  p.  159,)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witness. 
.  **  The  distance  &om  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Csesariana, 
(Ammian.  MarceUin.  xxx.  11,)  is  variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia, 
(Suidas,  torn.  ii.  p.  522,  623.  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  158,)  or  xviii.  or  zix. 
miles^  (Itineraria,  p.  138, 230,  323,  332,  and  Wesseling's  Observations.) 
The  first  xii.  miles,  as  fiu  as  Rhegium,  were  paved  by  Justinian,  who 
built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  guUet  between  a  lake  and  the  sea. 
(Prooop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c  8.) 


*  Zabeigan  was  king  of  the  Cutrigours,  a  tribe  of  Huns,  who  wei« 
•either  Bulgarians  nor  SclaTonians.    St.  Martin,  toL  ix.  p.  40S— 420. — Jl^ 
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tetiks  of  a  mnall  lifer,  which  encircles  Melauthias,  and  after- 
wards falls  into  the  Propontis.^3  Justinian  trembled:  and 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age,  were 
pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity  and  vigor  of 
his  youth.  By  his  command  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
were  removed  from  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
even  the  suburbs,  of  Constantinople ;  the  ramparts  were  lined 
with  trembling  spectators ;  the  golden  gate  was  crowded  with 
useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the 
fatigues  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a 
feeble  veteran,  who  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to 
resume  the  armor  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and  de- 
fended Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private 
citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected ;  the 
emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of 
Belisarius,  and  his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labor  of  the  friend- 
ly peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of 
the  night;  innumerable  fires,  and  clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully 
contrived  to  magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength  ;  his  soldiers 
suddenly  passed  from  despondency  to  presumption ;  and, 
while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius  dis- 
sembled his  knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  de- 
pend on  the  firmness  of  three  hundred  veterans.  The  next 
morning  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But 
they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  front;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flanks  by 
two  ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  fontmost 
warriors  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ; 
and  the  swiftness  of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by 
the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this 
action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight^  the  Bulgarians  lo&t  only 
four  hundred  horse  ;  but  Constantmople  was  saved  ;  and  Za* 
bcrgan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respect- 
ful distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  councils 
of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance  the 
commands   of  envy  and   Justinian,   which   foK)ade   him  to 


•*  The  Atyras,  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  169,  edit.  Voss.)  At 
the  river's  mouth,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by 
Jmfeiiiiant  (^Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  e.  2.  Itinerar.  p.  670,  aad  Wes* 
■dsng.) 
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nchieve  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  On  hb  return  to  the 
city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  danger,  accompanied 
his  triumph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which 
were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But  when 
he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the 
emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  him  to 
mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance 
near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in  person  the 
restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians  wasted  the 
summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined  to 
pe^ce  by  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the 
Cnersonesus.  A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened 
tlie  payment  of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of  Zaber- 
gan  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels 
were  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  dan- 
ger was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a  vain  question,  whether  their 
sovereign  had  shown  more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the 
idleness  of  the  city.^* 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the 
emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  busi- 
ness, or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his 
head ;  and  his  private  entry  countenanced  the  rumor  of  his 
death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops 
weref  plundered  of  their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and 
every  citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impend- 
ing tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspicious, 
were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  prcefect  received 
their  commands  to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
claim a  general  illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's 
health.  The  ferment  subsided ;  but  every  accident  betrayed 
the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the  factious  temper  of 
the  people :  the  guards  were  disposed  to  mutiny  as  often  as 
their  quarters  were  changed,  or  their  pay  was  withheld  :  the 
frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded  the  op- 
portunities of  disorder ;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of 
the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and, 
•n  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed 

**  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  laat  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  ixaper- 
fiscUj  represented  in  the- prolix  declamation  of  Agathias,  (1. 5»  p.  1£4- 
174»)  and  the  dry  Chronicle  of  Theophanea,  (p.  I97»  198. 
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for  himself  and  for  his  sabjects.  Gaprieioas  paidon  and  asbi* 
tmiy  punishment  imbittered  the  irksomeness  and  discxmtent 
of  a  long  reign :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace ; 
and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and 
Sergius,  the  roost  virtuous  cmd  the  most  profligate  of  the 
courtiers  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had 
fixed  the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access 
to  the  royal  banquet;  and  their  black  slaves^  were  stationed 
in  the  vestibule  and  porticos,  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  tbe  capital.  But  the  indis- 
cretion of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days 
of  Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized, 
with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments:  Marcellus  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary »^ 
Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  tor* 
ture  forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to 
the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.®^  Posterity  will  not 
hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  had  dis- 
dained the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop 
to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect 
to  survive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly ;  but  flight 
must  have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived 
enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belisarius  appeared  before 
the  council  with  less  fear  than  indignation  :  after  forty  years* 
service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injustice 
was  sanctifled  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch. 
The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously  spared ;  but  his  fortunes 
were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.     At  length  his  inno- 

^  '*IrSovc,  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians ;  and  the  w£thi- 
opians,  sometimes  knoim  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  an- 
oienta  as  guaids  or  foUoweis :  they  were  the  trifling,  though  oostlyv 
Directs  of  female  and  royal  luxury,  (Terent.  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  ii. 
Sueton.  in  August,  c.  83,  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  in  CaligiiM, 
c67.) 

^  The  *  Sergius  (YandaL  1.  iL  c.  21,  22,  Anecdot.  c.  5)  and  Mar- 
:elUiB  (Goth.  L  iii.  c  32)  are  mentioned  by  Procopius.  See  ThiSOpluu 
nes,  p.  197,  201. 

*'  Alemannus^  (p.  3)  quotes  an  old  Byzantian  MS.,  which  has  been 
pcinted  in  tiie  loiperium  Orientale  of  Banduri. 


•  Some  wordsjj**  the  acta  of,"  or  "  the  crimes  of,"  appear  to  hare  fkUen 
tan  th*- text.    Tbe  omission  is  in  all  the  editioiis  I  have  eonsulted.  <^  M. 
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6e&cc  was  aciuMiwIeaged ;  bn  fVieedoni  and  boROfS  wcffo 
fesiomi ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  r^entment 
and  grief,  removed  him  from  the  worid  about  ei^t  mcmths 
after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die : 
bat  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly 
due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures;  the  spoito 
of  the  Groths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  confiscated  by 
the  emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however, 
for  the  use  of  his  widow:  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to 
repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune 
to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the  simple  aiHi 
genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  ingratitude 
of  Justinian.^®  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  re- 
duced by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,*  **  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius 
the  geneml !  "  is  a  fiction  of  later  times,^^  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favor,  as  a  strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.''^® 

**  Of  tke  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original 
xeoord  is  preserred  in  the  Fragment  of  John  Malala  (torn,  ii*  p.  284«— 
243)  and  the  exact  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  (p.  194>-204.)  Cedienw 
(Compend.  p.  387,  388)  and  Zonar.as  (torn.  iL  L  xiv.  p.  69)  seem,  ta 
hesitate  between  the  obsolete  truth  and  the  growmg  falsehood. 

••  The  source  of  this  i^e  fable  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous 
work  of  the  xiith  century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzettes,  a  moiik,t' 
(Basil,  1^46,  ad  calcem  Lycophront.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1614,  in  Corp. 
Poet.  Graec.)  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Behsariua  in. 
ten  vjilgar  or  political  verses,  (Chiliad  iiL  No.  88,  339—348,  in  Corp. 
Poet.  Grsec.  torn.  ii.  p.  311.) 

"Exn-bi/ia  ^€Xivoif  KparcSVf  i86a  r«  ^lytot, 
BeAiflraiotM  iSoXdv  idre  ra>  ar/jarijAarjr' 

This  moral  or  romantic  tide  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language 
and  manuscripts  of  Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  xvth  cen- 
tury by  Crinitos,  Pontanus,  and  Volatemmua;  attacked  by  Aldat,  for 
the  honor  of  the  law  ;  and  defended  by  Baronius,  (A.  D.  S61,  No.  2, 
&c.>)  for  the  honor  of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself  had  raapd  in 
other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sights  and  that  he 
]cecovered  his  £une  and  fortunes. 

'^  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Kome,  in  a  sitting  postiirei 


*  Le  Beau,  following  Alemannus,  eonoeives  that  Belisarius  was  eon- 
founded  with  John  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  beggary,  (««L 
IX.  p.  68,  449.)  Lord  Mabon  has,  with  coaaiderable  learmng,.  and  On  the 
authority  of  a  vet  unquoted  writer  of  the  xith  century,  endeavored  to  ro* 
establish  the  old  tradition.  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  con^ 
vinced,  and  am  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  Le  Beau.  —  M. 

t  I  know  not  where  Gibbon  found  Tsetses  to  be  a  mouk ;  I  suppMe  lie 
cimaideFed  his  bad  verses  a  woof. of  his  renpaohism.  Compue  tke^pHlMft 
of  GerbeUtts  in  KiesUng  s  eoitioa  of  Tsetaes.  -*  M. 
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U  ikb  emperor  couM  njoioe  in  the  deeth  of  BelimriiM,  Iw 
eiyoyed  the  base  aatitfactioo  only  eight  montiis,  the  last  period 
of  a  reigo  of  thirty-eight  yean,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three 
years,  ft  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  character  of  a  prince 
who  18  not  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times : 
but  the  confessioas  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the 
safest  evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian 
to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously  urged ;  ^^  wkh  the 
acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  eoH 
peror  was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and 
afiable  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions 
which  rage  with  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast  of  a 
despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper,  to  'reproach  him  with 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty :  but  in  the  conspiracies  which 
attacked  ^s  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will 
wprove  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian. 
He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temper* 
ance  :  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less 
mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora ;  and 
has  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not  by  the  prudence  of  a 
philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His  repasts 
were  short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  weU 
as  fervor,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days,  and  as  many 
nights,  without  tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep 
was  not  less  rigorous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the 
body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the  morning 
light.     Such  restless  application  prolonged  his  time  for  the 

with  an  open  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  giren  to  Belisarins,  may  be 
ascribed  with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiatlnip 
Nemesis,  (WInckelman,  Hist,  de  I'Ajt,  torn.  iii.  p.  266.)  £x  noctumo 
Tisu  etiam  stipem,  quotannis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam 
manum  asses  ponigentibus  prsbens,  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  91,  with 
an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon.)» 

7^  The  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatised,  quaintly  enough,  by  the 
pen  of  Tacitus,  (mVit.  Agnc€»L  c.  46 ;)  and  has  been  likewise  noticed 
by  the  younger  Pliny,  (Panegyr.  c.  48,)  and  Suetonius,  (in  Domitian, 
c.  18,  and  Casaubon  ad  locum.)  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  8)  fooUshly 
belieTes  that  only  one  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  rith  century. 


*  Lord  Mahon  abandons  the  statue,  as  altogether  irreconcnable  with 
tile  state  of  the  arts  at  this  period,  (p.  472.)  --M. 
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quMition  of  knoiriedge^  and   Uie  deapat^  of  bvaineaB; 

'  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confoaodiag^ 
by  minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of 
his  administration.  The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musi- 
cian and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawyer  aaa 
theologian  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of  reconciling 
the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  juris^irudence  19 
a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise,  or  less  successful :  the 
age  was  unfortunate ;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  di8C(»i« 
tented ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of  bad 
rainisterB  disgraced  his  judgment ;  and  Justinian  was  neither 
beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his  death.  The  love  of 
fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he  conde* 
scended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honors,  and  contem- 
porary praise ;  and  while  be  labored  to  fix  the  admiration,  he 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  afTecticm,  of  the  Romans.  The 
design  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived 
and  executed ;  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of 
Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the 
name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  his  vic- 
torious ffeHerals;  and  Belisarius  still  lives,  to  upbraid  the 
envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favor  of 
mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and 
directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters 
of  Philip  the  Second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by 
the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  tlie 
dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  repre- 
sented the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing  to  march  against 
the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armor  of  Achilles.  In  the  great 
square  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  this  monument  was 
raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps  ; 
and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same 
place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future  princes 
were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory ;  the  elder  An- 
dronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repaired 
and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue :  since  the  fall  of  the 

"  The  studies  and  science  of  Jnatinian  are  attested  by  the  c<mfes- 
sion  (Anecdot.  c.  8,  13)  stiU  more  than  by  the  praises  (Oothic.  1.  Hi. 
C.  31»  de  £dific.  1.  i.  Proem,  c.  7)  of  Procopius.  Consult  the  copious 
index  of  Alemannus,  and  read  the  life  of  Justinian  by  Ludowig» 
<p.  18«— 142.) 
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4ti»iJm  it  Jbas  beea  melted  into  caoqoo  by  the  victonoiw 
Xurks.73 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earth- 
quakes, and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age 
ci  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a  comet  ^^  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the 
westprn  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into 
the  north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in 
Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagittary ; 
the  size  was  gradually  increasing ;  the  head  was  in  the  east^ 
i^he  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible  above  forty  days. 
The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and 
calamities  from  their  baleful  influence ;  and  these  expectations 
were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers  dissembled  their 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing  stars,  which  they 
i.ffected  to  represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and 
lew  among  them  embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and 
the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period 
and  more  eccentric  motionJ^  Time  and  science  have  justi- 
fied the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage :  the 
telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astrono- 
mers;^^ and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fable,  one 


"  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange  (L  i.  c.  24,  No.  1)  acham 
of  original  testunoxnea,  from  Procopius  in  the  vith,  to  Qylliiui  ift  tin 
xvith  centvzy-. 

^*  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  190, 
219)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  154  ;)  the  second  by  Procopius»  (Persic.  1.  iL 
c  4.)  .Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sun 
(Vandal.  L  U.  c.  14)  is  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  168)  to  a  different 
year.* 

'*  Seneca's  viith  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory 
of  comets,  a  philosophic  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  con- 
found a  vague  prediction,  a  venient  tempus,  &c.,  with  the  merit  of 
real  discoyeries, 

*•  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  humbiA 
acience  from  the  article  Comete,  in  the  French  Encyclop^tine*  by  M. 
d'Alembert. 


*  See  Lydos  deOatentis,  purtienlarly  e.  15>4n  which  theanthor  begins 
Id  show  the  aignifioationof  oemeu  according  to  the  part  of  .the  Wvenaip 
which  they  appear,  and  whatiortuiMa  they  progn^aticate  tc  the  ApamiR 
momtfnd  uicirPer%ia&  enemies.  The  chapter,  however,  is  unper£eo|. 
<BEL«i»buhr,p.a9CM-M.  . 
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and  the  same  60inet  is  already  found  to  Have  tevisited  the 
earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years.  The  first^'^'^  which  ascends  beyond  the  Christian 
ttra  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is 
coeval  with  Ogyges,  the  father  of  Grecian  antiquity.  And 
this  appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro  has  pre- 
served, that  under  his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
color,  size,  figure,  and  course ;  a  prodigy  without  example 
either  in  past  or  succeeding  ages.''^  The  second  visit,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  darkly  implied  m 
the  fable  of  Electra,  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiam,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That 
taymph,  the  wife  of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin 
of  her  country :  she  abandoned  the  dances  of  Tier  sister  orbs, 
fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from 
her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  comet.  The  third 
period  expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date 
that  exactly  agrees  wim  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl, 
and  perhaps  of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  West  two  gener* 
ations  before  the  reign  oi  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition,  forty- 
four  years  before  the  Inrth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
splendid  and  important.  AAer  the  death  of  Csesar,  a  long* 
haired  star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations, 
during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian 
in  honor  of  Venus  and  his  unde.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that 
it  conveyed  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator^  was 
eberished  and  consecrated  by^e  piety  of  a  statesman ;  while 
his  secret  superstition  referred  the  comet  to  the  gkoy  of  his 
o^  times.^'    The  Jifth  visit  has  been  already  ascribed  to  the 

^'  WhiBton,  the  honest,  pxouB,  viaioniiry  Whiston,  had  fiuuded  for 
4he  »ra  ot  Noah's  flood  (2242  years  before  Christ)  a  prior  apparition 
fii  the  same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  'nith  its  tail. 

^'  A  BissertatioQ  of  Freret  (M^moires  de  rAcad6mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, tern.  X.  p.  357 — 377)  affords  a  happy  union  of  philosophy  and 
4iudition.  The  phenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preservedTby 
Varxo,  (Anud  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  xxL  B,)  who  quotes  Castor, 
Dion  of  x^aples,  and  Adastrus  of  Cyzicus  —  nobUes  mathematid. 
The  two  snbsquent  periods  are  preserred  by  the  Greek  mythologists 
and  the  spuxious  books  of  Sibylhne  verses. 

^  Flmy  (HmtL  Nat  ii*  23)  has  transcribed  the  ongjmal  memcnaaLof 
Aagvsttts.  MairaOy  in  his  most  ingenious  lettecs  to  the  P.  Pareunia^  ua^" 
Mowry  in  China,  remofves  the  games  and  tiie  oomet  of  September,  fiposa 
the  vtar  44  to  the  year  43,  before  the  C9ixxstianflBra;  butlamnottolaUy 
•ubdiiad  by  the  criticism  of  the  astconomer,  (Optieoules,  |>.  Sf75-*Ml^ 
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ftfthyear  of  Justinian,  which  colocides  with  the  fiv^  faundrf^ 
and  thirty-first  of  the  Christian  era.  And  it  may  deservo 
notice^  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ^instance,  the  comet 
was  f<>llowed,  thou^  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a  remarkable 
paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  the  year  eleveq 
bondred  and  six,  is  lecorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe 
and  China :  and  in  the  first  fervor  of  the  crusades,  the  Chns- 
tiaiis  and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with  equal  reason, 
that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  Iniidels«  The  teoent^ 
phenomenon,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  was 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  age.^  The  phip 
losophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice  which  Milton^s  muse 
had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the  comet,  ^^  from  its  horrid  hair 
shakes  pestilence  and  war.^^  ^^  Its  road  in  the  heavens  was 
observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and  Cassini :  and 
the  mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,*  and  Halley, 
investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eighth  period, 
in  the  year  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  their 
calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of 
flome  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

11.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy 
tihe  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface 
have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.®^  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indi<sate  the 
countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions,  since 
they  are  caused  by  subterr^eous  fires,  %nd  such  fires  are 
kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur. 

w  xhis  last  oomet  was  visible  in  the  month  of  December,  1680. 
Bayle,  who  began  his  Pens^es  snr  la  Gemote  in  January,  1 68 1,  (CEuvres, 
tom.  iii-,)  was  forced  to  argue  that  a  supernatural  comet  would  have 
coniiimed  the  ancients  in  their  idolatry.  Bernoulli  (see  his  Eloge^ 
in  Fontenelle,  tom.  v.  p.  99)  was  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail,  though 
not  the  head,  was  Ksign  of  the  wrath  of  Ood. 

"^  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  the  &moiu 
lines  (L  iL  708,  &c.)  which  startled  the  licenser,  may  allude  to  the  re- 
cent comet  of  1664.  observed  by  Cassini  at  Kome  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Christina,  (Fontenelle,  in  his  Ehge^  tom.  v.  p.  338.)  Had 
Charles  11.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  fear  ? 

■•  For  tlie  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  Buffon,  (tom.  i.  p.  502 — 636. 
Supplement  k  I'Hist.  Naturdle,  tom.  v.  p.  382 — 390,  edition  in  4to.,) 
Talmont  de  Bomare,  (Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  TreniMetMiu 
40  Ttrref  PyrUet,)  Watson,  (Chendcal  Essays,  tom.  i.  p.  181—209.) 


*  Cooipare  Fingr^,  Hitioire  det  Comites.«f-|C 
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But  theiAimes  and  eflfects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  curiosity ;  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstatti 
fronv  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  til!  he  has  counted  the 
drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  min- 
eral, and  measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by  resistance 
the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without  assigning  the 
cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which  these 
calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will 
observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon 
violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.**  £ach  year  is  marked 
by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Con- 
stantinople has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  siich  ex- 
tent, that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An 
impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt :  enormous  chasms 
•were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into 
the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its 
ordinary  bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,** 
and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the 
new  harbor  of  Botrys  ®^  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agi- 
tates an  ant-hill  may  crush  the  insect-myriads  in  the  dust ; 
yet  truth  must  extort  Confession  that  man  has  industriously 
labored  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great 
cities,  which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall, 
almost  realizes  the^wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people 
had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
•are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch,  whose 
domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers 

**  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  are  described  or  mentioned  by  Procopius,  (Goth.  L  iv.  c  25, 
Anecdot.  c.  18,)  Agathias,  (1.  ii.  p.  62,  53,  64, 1.  v.  p.  145—152,)  John 
Malala,  (Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  140—146,  176,  177,  183,  193,  220,  229, 
231,  233,  234.)andTheophanes,  (p.  151,  183,  189,  191—196.)* 

^  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  Aradus  and 
Botrys,  named  by  the  Greeks  ^eotv  TiQvoomov  and  ivnitvaomor  or 
Xi6u7i(i''rt<a7iov  by  the  scrupulous  Christians,  (Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  411.  Pom- 
pon. Mela,  1.  i.  c  12,  p.  87,  cum  Isaac.  Voss.  Observat.  HaimdreU, 
Journey,  p.  32,  33.    Pocock's  Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.)  . 

•*  Botrvs  was  founded  (ann.  ante  Christ.  935—903)  by  Ithobal,  kmg 
of  Tyre,  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  387,  388.)  Its  poor  representSr 
five,  the  Tillage  of  Patrone,  is  now  destitute  of  a  harbor.) 


*  Compwe  .Paubtnj  on  Earthquakes,  and-  Lyell't  Geology,  toI.  fl. 
|ib  181,  vt  M^.  ^'''M . '  ■    .    J  ' 
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to  the  fetthral  of  tka  AsoensiiNi.  The  lom  of  Berytift^  wm 
at  smaller  account^  but  of  much  greater  vaiue.  That  cityi 
on  the  coast  of  Phceaiciav  was  iilustrated  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  Utw,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity : 
the  schools  of  Berytus  were  6 lied  with  the  rising  spirits  of 
the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake^  who 
might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his 
country.  In  these  disasters^  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  -The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab, 
may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and  the 
Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  coi^ 
querors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and  labor  erected  their  own 
sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  oft 
his  own  head  :  a  whole  peopfe  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled 
and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.  Instead 
of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  lissist  the 
distressed,  they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  passions 
which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  totter- 
ing houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embracefl 
the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim  ;  and  the  earth  often  swat- 
lows  the  assassin,  or  the  ravisher,  in  the  consummation  of 
their  crimes.  Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with 
invisible  terrors ;  and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes 
be  subservient  to  the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an 
affrighted  people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end 
of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with  servile  homage  the  wrath 
of  an  avenging  Deity. 

III.  ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  hav^been  stigmatized,  in  evwy 
age,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.®^  bi 
a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated 
from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  especially 
from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind 
in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which 
depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  succes- 

^  The  univeraity,  splendor,  and  nun  of  Berytus  are  celebrated  by 
Heineociuft  (p^  361 — 35f))  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  law.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  xxvth  year  of  Justinian,  A.  Di 
65U  July  9,  (llieophanes,  p.  192;)  but  Agathias  (1.  ii  p.  61,  62)  SQS« 
pends  the  earthqut^Le  till  he  has  achieved  the  Italian  war. 

**  I  have  lead  with  pleasiire  Mead's  short,  but  elegant,  treatiiS 
eoooarning  PestUentiift  Qisotdats,  tli8.vi«itk  edUioBp  J^Q^^  t 

25* 
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mmf^fitst  app^fed  m  the  tieifhbortioed  of  P^btittia^-be^ 
tveen  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  NiFe« 
From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  doubte  path,  it  spread  tft 
the  East,  over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated 
to  the  West,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  -continent 
of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  yea?,  ConstaaiCino« 
pie,  during  three  or  four  months,  was  visited  by  the  pesti- 
lence ;  and  Procopius,  who  observed  ite  progress  and  symp- 
toms with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,^  has  emulated  the  skiU 
atnd  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  d^cription  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.^^  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  by  the 
visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  victim  despwed  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an 
invisible  spectre.  But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in 
the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were  surprised  by  a 
slight  fever ;  so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  piulse  nor  the 
eolor  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  appmaching  dan- 
ger. The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  die 
groin,  of  the  armpits,  and  under  the  ear ;  and  when  these 
buboes  or  tumors  were  opened,  they  ^ere  found  to  contain  a 
eoai^  or  black  substance,  of  the  sdze  of  a  lentil.  If  they 
came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient  was 
saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the  morbid  hu- 
mor. But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a  mortificadon 
quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of 
his  life.  The  fever  was  often  accompanied  with  lethai^  or 
delirium ;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 

^  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  foUowvig  years 
(Pagi,  Ciitica,  torn.  ii.  p.  618)  roast  be  traced  in  Procopiua,  (Persic  1* 
ii.  e.  22»  23,)  Agathias,  (L  v.  p.  163,  154,)  Evagrius,  (L  iv.  c.  29.)  Paul 
Diaconus,  (1.  ii  c.  iv.  p.  776,  777,)  Gregory  of  Tours,  (torn.  ii.  1.  iv. 
c.  5,  p.  205,)  who  styles  it  Lues  Inguinaria,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Vic- 
t6r  Tannunensis,  (p.  9,  in  Thesaur.  Temporum,)  of  MaroeUinua,  (p. 
64,)  ftnd  of  Theophanes,  (p.  153.) 

«»  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medicin.  in  0pp.  p.  416—420,  Lond.  1733) 
is  satisfied  that  Procopius  must  have  studied  physic,  £rom  his  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words  that  aire  now 
seientific  were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

•"  See  lliucydides,  1.  u.  c.  47—64,  p.  127—133,  edit.  Duker»  aod 
the  poetical  description  of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius,  (L  vi.  1136 
*->-1284.)  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary 
on  this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600  pages,  (Venet.  1603,  apua 
Juntas,)  which  was  pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  Library  by  Sabiiis 
PanBlnua  Ptinenai,  a  phyneinEL  and  phliawphtt. 
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puBtnles  or  carbnnoleg,  the  83rmptoins  of  immediale  de^( 
and  in  the  constitutiofis  too  feeble  to  produce  an  irruption^  the 
vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortificalion  of  the 
bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally  moF-- 
tal :  yet  one  infant  was  drawn  alive  A'om  his  dead  mother, 
and  three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus. 
Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season ;  and  the  female  sex 
was  less  susceptible  than  the  male  :  but  every  rank  and  pro- 
fession was  attacked  with  mdiscriminate  rage^  and  many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech^ 
without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.*^  The 
physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skilful;  but 
their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms  and  pertinacious 
vehemence  of  the  disease :  the  same  remedies  were  produe- 
tive  of  contrary  eflects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disappmnt- 
ed  their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order  of 
funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  confounded :  those 
who  were  left  without  friencb  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  desolate  houses;  and  a  magistrate  wu 
authorized  to  collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies^ 
to  transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep 
pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their  own  danger,  and 
the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened  some  remorse  ia ' 
the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind  :  the  confidence  of 
health  again  revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of 
such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favor  of  fortune  or 
Providence.  He  forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected^ 
that  the  plague  had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself; 
but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honorable  cause  for  his 
recovery.*^  During  his  sickness,  the  public  consternation  was 
expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens  ;  and  their  idleness  and 


**  Thufiydides  (c.  61)  affirms,  that  the  infection  oould  only  be  once 
taken ;  btit  Bvagxios,  wbo  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  6b- 
fervss,  that  some  persons,  who  had  eacaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the 
■eoond  attack ;  and  this  xepetltlon  is  confinned  by  FaUus  Paullinus» 
Q>*  688.)  I  observe,  that  on  this  bead  physicians  are  divided ;  and 
the  naiore  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  not  always  be  similar. 

**  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  b^  his  temperance,  in 
the  plague  of  Athens,  (AuL  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  1.)  Dr.  Mead, 
•eeovats  £or  ths  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious  houses,  by  the  two  ad* 
VKtttafea  oC  seclDiioo  and  abstixiencfv  (p«  l^  l^O  ^ 
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despondence  occasioned  a  general  scarcity  m  the  capital  of 
the  East. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague ;  which, 
by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  infected  persons 
to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While 
philosophers  believe  and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  real  danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people 
most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.^  Yet  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by  some  short  and  partial 
experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the 
closest  conversation  :**  and  this  persuasion  might  support  the 
assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemnpd  to  solitude 
and  despair.  But  the  fatal  security,  like  the  predestination 
of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion  ; 
and  those  salutary  precaution^  to  which  Europe  is  indebted 
for  her  safety,  were  unkno\vn  to  the  government  of  Justinian. 
No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  provinces :  from  Persia  to  France,  the 
nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and  emigrations ; 
and  the  pestilential  odor  which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of 
cotton  was  imported,  by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant regions.  The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by 
ihe  remark  of  Procopius  himself,  that  it  always  spread  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country :  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited ;  the  places 
which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage  were  alone 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds 
might  diffuse  that  subtile  venom ;  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be 
previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon 
Expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence 


••Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  contagious  from  Tliucydides,  Lu- 
cretius, Aristotle,  Galen,  and  common  experience,  (p.  10~-20 ;)  and 
he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  2 — 13)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French 
physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were 
t3ie  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  60,000  inhabitants  (sur  la  Peste  de  Mars^lle» 
Paris,  178G)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade^ 
<^tains  no  more  liian  90,000  souls,  (Keeker,  sur  les  Finanoes,  torn.  i. 
1%  2310. 

•*  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius — ovrt  yoQ  far^  o^t  thirrn 
*•  are  overthrown  by  the  sulwequent  experieuM  of  Eva^us. 
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which  hunt  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  wm  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In 
time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed ;  the  disease 
alternately  languished  and  revived;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fiAy4wo  years,  that  mankind 
recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salu- 
brious quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an 
account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished 
in  this  extraordipary  mortality.  I  only  find,  that  during  three 
months,  five,  and  at  length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day 
at  Constantinople;  that  maay. cities  of  the  East  were  left 
vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian ; 
and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human 
species,  which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest 
countries  of  the  globe.*^ 

^  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the  ses,  fto.,  Proott- 
pius  (Anecdot.  o^  18)  attempts  a  moie  definite  aoeoaat ;  t^at  pivat^Smt 
|it^«aQm  f^vifiag  had  been  exterminated  under  the  rtiga  of  the  Im^ 
rial  demon.  The  expression  is  obscure  in  grammar  and  arithmetio; 
and  a  Uteral  interpretation  would  jMroduee  several  miUioas  of  miUioni. 
Alemannus  (p.  80)  and  Ckiusin  (torn.  iiL  p.  178)  translate  this  passage^ 
« two  hundred  millionB :  **  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motives.  If  ws 
drop  the  fivoiudagf  the  remaining  ftvqiadwv  ^v^mC)  s  myriad  of  myilsda» 
would  fiimish  one  hundred  mSlions,  a  aumher  not  whoUy  inadiais* 
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CHAPTER  XLIV.* 

IDEA    OF  THE    ROMAN    JURISPRITDEKCE. THE    LAWS   OF  TBS 

E1N6S.  —  THE   TWELVE   TABLES   OF   THE   DECEMVIRS. —  THB 

LAWS  OF  THE  FEOPLE.  —  THE  DECREES   OF  THE  SENATE. 

THE  EDICTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES  AND  EMFERORS. -— AV* 
THORITT   OF   THE    CIVILIANS. CODE,    PANDECTS,    NOVELS, 

.  AND  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN  :  —  I.  RIGHTS  OF  FBR- 
SONS.  —  II.  RIGHTS  OF  THINGS.  —  III.  PRIVATE  INJURTB8 
AND  ACTIONS.  —  IV.    CRIMES   AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

"  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crambled 
into  dust ;  but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a 
fair  and  everlasting  monument  Under  his  reign,  and  by  his 
Qwre,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  :  ^  the 
public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studiously 


>  The  civUiani  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and 
inegmpyehenwh^e  mode  of  quotation^  which  is  supported  by  authority 
aad^iurfKHnt  in  their  refeiiences  to  the  Code»  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institutes,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  book,  but  only  of  thci 
law ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  tUb 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Ludewig  (Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  268)  wishes  to  shake  off  this 
pedantic  yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational 
method  of  numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.f 


•  In  the  notes  to  this  important  chapter,  which  is  received  as  the  text- 
book on  Civil  Law  in  some  of  the  foreign  universities,  I  have  consulted,  I. 
the  newly  discovered  Institutes  of  Gains,  (Gaii  Institutiones,  ed.  Ooes- 
chen,  Berlin,  182i,)  with  some  other  fragments  of  the  Roman  law,  (Codicis 
Theodosiani  Frasmenta  inedita,  ab  Amadeo  Peyron.  Turin,  1824.)  II  The 
History  of  the  iioman  Law,  by  Professor  Hugo,  in  the  French  translation 
of  M.  Jourdan,  Paris,  1825.  III.  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Romischen 
Bechts  im  Mittelalter,  6  bftndc,  Heidelberg,  1815.  IV.  Walther,  Komis- 
che  Rechts-Geschichte,  Bonn,  1834.  But  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
an  editioii^f  the  French  translation  of  this  chapter,  with  adaitional  notes, 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  civilians  of  Europe, Professor  WarnkOnig,  pub- 
lished at  Liege,  1821.  I  have  inserted  almost  the  whole  of  these  notes, 
which  are  drstineuished  by  the  letter  W.  —  M. 

t  The  example  of  Gibbon  has  been  followed  by  M.  Hugo  and  other 
dvilians.  — M. 
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litoillned  ifitb  the  doniMtlc  insdtntMm  of  Bnrop^,^  ^d  Ike 
laws  of  Justinian  still  oominaiKi  the  respect  or  obedienoe  of 
independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who 
eoiMiects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  a 
perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the 
first  cause,  which  in  every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  add 
industry  of  the  civilians*  They  piously  coromenKMrate  his 
▼iftnes ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings ;  and  fiercely  chastise 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume  to  sully  tiie 
•BUiiiesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provokedi 
as  it  usually  happens,  the  rancor  of  opposition ;  the  chaiao* 
ter  of  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to  tlie  blind  vehemence  of 
flattery  and  invective ;  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  AfUu 
Triifaniem*)  has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince,  hia 
ministers,  and  his  laws.^    Attached  to  no  party,  imeresled 

*  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  hare  re* 
ceived  them  as  common  law  or  reason ;  in  France,  Italy,  &c.,  they 
posses  a  direct  or  indirect  influence ;  and  they  were  respected  ift 
England,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.  our  national  Justinian,  (Dock, 
de  UsA  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  1.  ii.  c.  1,  8—15.  Heineocius,  Hist. 
Juris  Germanici,  c.  3,  4,  No.  6o— 124,  and  the  legal  historians  of  each 
eountry.)* 

*  Francis  Bottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  xvith  cen- 
tury, wished  to  mortify  Cujacius,  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de 


*  Although  the  restoration  of  the  Eoman  law,  introduced  by  the  revivid 
of  this  study  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  history,  it 
had  been  treated  but  imperfectly  when  Gibbon  wrote  his  work.  That  of 
Arthur  Duck  is  but  an  insignificant  performance.  But  the  researches  of 
the  learned  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the 
Tiraboschi,  the  Fantuzsi,  the  San.iU,  had  made  some  very  interesting 
inquiries  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  de  Savigny,  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
History  of  the  Homan  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  to  cast- the  strongest 
light  on  this  part  of  history.  He  demonstrates  incoatestablv  the  preservip 
tion  of  the  Roman  law  from  Justinian  to  the  time  of  the  Glosaators,  whO| 
by  their  indefatigable  zeal,  propagated  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  i»  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
author  should  continue  this  interesting  work,  and  that  the  learned  ahould 
engage  in  the  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  Roman  law  introduced  itself 
into  their  respective  countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  progressively 
acquired.  For  Belgium,  there  exists,  on  this  subject,  (proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Hrussels  in  17&1,)  a  Collection  of  Memoirs^  printed  at  Brussels 
in  4to.,  1783.  among  which  should  be  distinguished  those  of  M.  da  Berg. 
M.  Berriat  Saint  Prix  has  given  us  hopes  of  the  speedy  appeMrance  of  a 
work  in  which  he  will  discuss  this  qaestion,  especially  in  relation  to  Franeek 
M.  Spangenberg,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  Jurie 
CivUia,  Hanover,  1817,  I  vol.  8vo.  p.  86, 116,  gives  us  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Roman  law  in  ditierent  parts  of  Europe.  We  cannot 
avoid  mentioninff  an  elementary  work  by  M.  Hugo,  in  whiok  he  treats  of 
the  History  of  the  Roman  Lmt  from  Justiitian  to  the  prjwent  Iime»  2M 
edit.  B«liB,-t8IS.^-W.  
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Mriy  Ibr  tlie  tniih  tad  candor  of  hntory,  and  diiectsd  bf  thi 
most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,^  I  enter  with  just  difRdenee 
on  the  snbject  of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so  manj 
leUfned  lires,  and  clotiied  the  walis  of  such  spacious  Hbranesi. 
in  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter,  I  shati  tmce  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulns  to  Justinian,^  appteciate 
the  labors  ii  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the 
principles  of  a  science  so  important  to  the  peace  and  happi* 
ness  oTtceifetyv  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  in8tr«K^- 
tive  portion  of  its  history ;  and,  although  I  have  devoted  myself « 
to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  i  'shall  embrace 

I'Hopital.  His  Anti-Tribonianus  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
procure)  was  published  in  French  in  1609  ;  and  hla  sect  was  props- 
gstedin  GernnsLj«  (Ueineccius,  Op*  torn.  iii.  sylloge  iii.  p*  ITl^-^lSa.)* 

^  At  the  head  of  these  gtddes  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned 
aad  perspicuous  Helneccius,  a  German  professor^  who  died  at  Halle 
in  the  year  1741,  (seehis  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelle  Biblioth^que  Gezma- 
nique,  torn*  iL  p.  61 — 64.)  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in 
Mght  Yolumee  in  4to.  Geneva,  1743—1748.  The  treatises  which  X 
have  separately  used  are>  1*  Historia  Juris  Roman!  et  Germanici* 
Lugd.  £atav.  1740,  in  8vo.  2.  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Komanam 
Jurisprudentiam  illustrantium,  2  vols,  in  Svo.  Traject.  ad  Khenumu 
3.  Elementa  Jujns  Civilis  secundum  Ordinem  Institutionum,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1751,  in  8vo.  4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandecta- 
rum,  Traject.  1772,  in  8vo.  2  vols.f 

^  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  L  i.  tit. 
fi.)  of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines, 
(Heinecc.  torn.  iii.  syl.  iii.  p.  66 — 126.)  It  has  been  abridged,  and 
probably  corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  sin6e  restored  by  Bynker- 
shoek,  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  279—304.) 


*  Though  there  have  always  been  many  detraetors  of  the  Roman  law,  ao 
sect  of  Anti-Tribonians  has  ever  existed  under  that  name,  as  Oibboa 
eeems  to  suppose.  —  W. 

t  Out  author,  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  was  necessarily  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  following  the  opinions  of  those  writers  who  were  then  of  the 
Greatest  authority ;  butas  Heineocius,  notwithstanding  his  high  reputation 
K>r  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
treated,  but  what  he  had  leanied  from  the  compilations  of  various  authors, 
it  happened  that,  in  following  the  sometimes  rash  opiniotts  of  these  guides. 
Gibbon  has  fallen  into  many  errors,  which  we  shall  endeavor  in  sucoeasioa 
to  eorrect. 

The  work  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,  with 
which  Gibbon  was  not  acquainted,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Heiueccius; 
and  since  that  thne  we  have  new  obliga^ons  to  the  modem  Mttoric  ei'mt- 
iam,  whose  indefatigable  researches  have  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
bur  knowledge  in  this  important  brandi  of  history.  We  want  a  pen  Uke 
that  of  Gibbon  to  give  to  the  more  accurate  notions  which  we  have  aeotured 
•hioe  his  time,  the  hrilHaney,  the  vigfir»  and. the  aaimaUpn  whioh  Cabtam 
has  bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  Heineccius  and  hiy ^ontmtf  n wriai:  -^  W. 
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the  oeeasiott  lo  bfCMiAe  Uie  piirb  and  imrigonitiBg  dr  of  tte 
t^public. 

The  primitive  gorernment  of  Rome  ^  was.  oampoaed,  with 
aome  politieai  drill,  of  an  eleetiTe  king,  a  council  of  nobieiii 
and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion 
were  administered  by  the  supreme  magistrate ;  and  be  akme 
proposed  ^  laws,  whieh  were  dialed  in  the  senate,  and 
finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty 
ewria  or  parishes  of  the  city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius 
Tullitts,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators ;  and 
each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division 
of  jurisprudence.''^  The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of 
children,  and  the  authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to 
draw  their  origin  from  mUtire  itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untu« 
tored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  ^w  of  nations  and  of  reli* 
gious  worship,  which  •Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from 
his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil 
law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius :  he  balanced 
the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens ;  and 
guarded,  by  fifty  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the  last  Tar- 
quin  into  a  lawless  despotism ;  and  when  the  kingly  office  was 
abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom. 
The  royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete ;  the  mysterious 

•  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  niay  be  studied 
in  the  first  book  of  Livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  Halioar- 
nassensis,  (1.  li.  p.  80—96, 119—130, 1.  iv.  p.  198—220,)  who  sometimet 
betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek.* 

'  This  threefold  dirision  of  the  law  was  appUed  to  the  three  Roman 
kings  by  Justus  lipsius,  (0pp.  torn.  iv.  p.  279 ;)  is  adopted  by  Grarins^, 
(Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  28,  edit.  lips.  1737  ;)  and  is  reluctantly  ad* 
fflitted  by  Mascou,  his  German  editor.f 


♦  M.  Wamkonig  refers  to  the  work  of  Beaufort,  on  the  Uncertainty  ef 
the  Five  First  Ages  of  the  Roman  History,  with  which  Oibben  wa«  prob* 
ably  acquainted,  to  Niebuhr,  and  to  the  less  known  volumn  of  Waoh«p 
math,  **  Aeltere  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Suats."  To  these  I  would  add  A.  W. 
Schlegers  Review  of  Niebuhr,  and  ray  friend  Dr.  Arnold's  recently  published 
voltnhe,  of  which  the  chapter  on  the  Law  of  the  XII.  Tables  apnears  tome 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  chapter.  -^M. 

t  Whoctver  is  acquainted  with  the  real  notions  of  the  Romans  on  the 
jus  natorale,  gentium  et  civile,  cannot  but  disapprove  of  this  explanation, 
which  has  no  relation  to  them,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  pleasantry*  It 
u  certainly  unneeeseary  to  inoreaee  the  ooafiMien  which  already  wevaUs 
among  modem  writers  on  the  true  sense  of  these  ideas.  Hug».  <->  w%  . 
vaL.  IV.  36 
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•wm  nm  vacunm  ^k9  wasa 

4&pamt  was  tileii%  preferred  by  tiie  pneM  aad  mMw^  mmi^ 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complained 
that  they  wer»  rnled  by  the  arbitn»y  seol^ce  of  the  magis- 
trates. Yet  the  positive  institutions  of  the  kiagis  had  blended 
tiwmseives  with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city ; 
some  fmgments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence  ®  were  com- 
piled by  the  diligence  of  antiquanaas^^  and  above  tweiMy 
texts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  tho 
Latins.io 


'  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Ju8  Paptrianum,  from 
the  first  compiler,  Papirius,  vrko  flourished  somewhat  before  or  after  ths 
Hegifugium,  (Pandect.  L  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  best  ja^cial  critics,  even  Bytt- 
kershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  284,  28$)  and  Heinaoo&aa,  (ICst  J.  C.  R.  L  i.  c  16» 
17,  and  Opp.  torn.  iiL  svllogeiv.  p.  1 — 8,)  give  credit  to  this  tale  of 
PonopoBuus,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  value  and  rarity  of 
such  a  monument  of  the  third  century,  of  the  iUUerate  city.  1  much 
suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  revived 
the  laws  of  Numa  (Dionys.  HaL  1.  iii.  p.  171)  left  cnily  an  oral  tradi« 
ticm ; .  and  that  the  Sum  Papirianum  of  Oiluiius  Placcus  (Pandect.  L  l. 
tit.  xvL  leg.  144)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  original  work,  com- 
piled in  Uie  time  of  Caesar,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  1.  iii.  p.  13, 
Duker  de  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  154.)* 

*  A  pompous,  though  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the  original.  It 
made  in  the  Hi)Ert»ire  de  la  Jurisprudenoe  Bomaine  of  Terasson,  p.  22 
^72»  Paris,  1760,  in  folio ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  peribrmr 


^'^  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  w^  dug  up  be- 
tween  Cortona  and  Gubio.  Apart  of  these  (for  the  rest  is  Etruscan) 
reporasents  the  primitive  state  of  the  Palas^c  letters  and  language, 
which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy,  (1.  i.  c.  56* 
^7>58  ;)  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona 
in  Thrace,  (Notes  de  Larcher,  tom.  i.  p.  256 — 26 L)  The  savage  dialect 
of  the  £ugulnne  tables  t  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divi- 
Station  of  criticism;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same 
'age  and  character  as  the  SaUare  Carmen,  which,  m  the  time  of  Horace, 
none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  iESolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  btyle  of  the  xii.  ta« 
bles.  of  the  Duillian  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero, 
(Gruter.  Inscript.  tom.  L  p.  exliL  Sciplon  Maffei,  Istoria  Diplomatica, 
p.  241—258.  Biblioth^ue  Italique,  tom.  iii.  p.  30---4a»  i74^2Gd» 
tom.  xiv.  p.  1—52.)  t 

I 

*  Niebuhr  considers  the  Jas  Papirianum,  adduced  by  Verrim  Flaccus, 
to  be  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Horn.  Oeschichte,  1.  257.'*-M.  Comr 
pare  this  with  the  work  of  M.  Hugo.  -^  W. 

t'The  Bosubine  Tables  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  Italian  and 
German  critics ;  it  seems  admitted  (O.  MuUer,  die  Etrusker,  ii.  313)  that 
they  are  Tuscan.  See  the  worke  of  I^anai,  Passeri»  DeauMter,  and  O 
MuW— M.  .... 
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OF  TBE  SMUX  SHfllB;  •  Mi 

I  flfahU  not  nrpeat'tlie  tralUkiiown  Mofy  of  the  DseeiAVin|M 
who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  hon<Nr  of  inscribing  on  bnm^ 
or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twesltb  tables  of  the  Roaoan  lawi^^ 
They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  and  jealoas  spirit  of  an  aria* 
tocracy,  which  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  denMUids 
of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  Twehre  Tables  was 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city ;  and  the  Romans  had  emerged 
.  from  barbarism,  since  they  weve  capable  of  studying  and 
embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened  nei^ 
bor8.t  A  wise  Bphesian  was  driren  by  envy  from  his  native 
country:  before  he  coald  reach  the  shores  of  Latinm,  he 
bad  observed  the  various  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil 
society :  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the  legislators  of  Rome, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  fomm  to  the  perpetual  memory 
of  Hermodorus.13    The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper 

"  Compare  Livy  (1.  ill.  c.  31—69)  with  Dionysiiw  HallcamassenBiSi 
(L  X.  p.  644 — xL  p.  691.)  How  concise  and  animated  is  the  Roman  — 
now  prolix  and  lifeless  the  Oreek !  Yet  he  h&s  admirably  judged  the 
mast«8»  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

IS  from  the  historians*  Heinecciua  (Hist.  J«  R.  L  L  No.  26)  main* 
tains  that  the  twelve  tables  were  of  brass  —  areas ;  in  the  text  of 
Pomponitis  we  read  eboreas ;  for  which  Scali^er  has  substituted  robo* 
reast  (Bynkershoek,  p.  286.)  Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  might  be  succes- 
sivdly  employed.* 

''  His  exiie  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan.  Question,  v.  Sd  ; 
his  statue  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  11.)  The  letter,  dream,  and 
prophecy  of  Heraclitus,  are  alike  spurious,  (Epistols  Onec.  IMvers. 
p.  337.)  t 

«  Compare  Niebabr,  355,  note  720.  — M.  It  is  a  more  important  qas»* 
tion  whether  the  twelve  tables  in  fact  include  laws  imported  from  Orfleoa^ 
The  negative  opinion  maintained  by  our  author,  is  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  particularly  by  MM.  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  and  others.  See  my  In« 
stitutiones  Juris  Itomani  privati  Leodii,  1819,  p.  311,  312.  —  W.  Dr, 
Arnold,  p.  2-55,  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Compare  some 
just  and  sensible  observations  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Travers  Twiss*^ 
Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  p.  347,  Oxford,  1836.  —  ^. 

f  Compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  &e.  —  M. 

;  Compare  NiebnSir,  ii.  209.  —  M.  See  the  M^.  de  TAcadAm.  dts  In* 
script  xxii.  p.  48.  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  disprove,  that  a  certain  Henno- 
doros  had  some  share  in  framing  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Pompo- 
nius  even  says  that  this  Hermodorus  was  the  author  of  the  last  two  tables. 
Pifaiy  calls  him  the  Interpreter  of  the  Decemvirs,  which  may  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  labored  with  thorn  in  drawing  up  that  law.  But  it  is  as- 
tomshing  that  in  his  Dissettation,  <De  Hermodtfro  vero  XII.  Tabuiarun 
Attc«nre,  Annates  Adademise  Oronlnganie  anni  1817,  1818,]  M.  Ghratama 
Yum  venmnsd  to  advance  two  propositions  entirely  devoid  ot  proof:  **  De- 
eem  priotts  tatekK  ab  ipsla  BomaniB  non  esse  profeotaa,  tota  ooufirmat 
DecemviratAs  Historia,'*  et  '*  Hermodonim   legiMOi  d«teem«iniMtt»^  wri 
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mmvf^  the-  sole  eoni  of  As  infeat  statfr,  mtt  of  Doifaa 
ongiii :  ^^  the  lianrests  of  Campaaia  and  Sicily  letieved  die 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agricidture  was  often  interrupted  bjr 
war  and  faction ;  and  siaee  the  trade  was  established,^^  the 
deputies  who  sailed  from  the  Tyber  might  return  from  the 
same  harbors  with  a  more  precious  ca^o  of  political  wisdom^ 
The  colonies  of  Great  Greece  had  transpcNrted  and  improved 
the  arts  of  their  mother  country.  Cum8»  and  Rhegkun,  Cio* 
tona  and  Taientum,  Agrigentam  and  Syracose,  were  in  tiie 
rank  of  the  most  flourishing  cities.  The  disciples  of  P3rtheg« 
eras  applied  philosophy  to  the  use  of  goTemmeut ;  the  oa« 
written  laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and 
musict^^  and  Zaleucus  framed  the  republic  of  the  Loenam^ 
which  stood  without  alteration  above  two  hundred  yeaito.^^ 
From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome 
visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the 
twelve  tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received 
from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would 

^*  This  intricate  sulnect  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  mOhey,  ia  ably 
discussed  by  Dr.  Bentiey,  (Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalazia^ 

L427 — 479,)  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  forth  by 
nor  and  resentz^ent. 

^  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory 
of  Afiica,  (Polyb.  L  iii.  p.  177,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  folio.)  Their  voyages 
to  Cumse,  &c.,  are  noticed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

"  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas, 
the  legislator  of  Rhegium  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Dio- 
dMTOS  SicoluB  (torn.  L  L  xiL  p.  486—492)  is  celebrated  hmg  afterwaida 
sr  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurium. 

^^  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attteked,  had  the 
merit  and  glory  of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Tjocrians)  into 
the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics.  (See  two  M6- 
moirs  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Croix,  sur  la  Legislation  de  la  Grande  Gr^ce ; 
M^m.  de  rAcad6mie,  torn.  xlii.  p.  276 — ^333.)  But  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobeus,  axe  the 
sptuio'iLB  eompositum  of  a  Py&agorean  sophist,  whose  fraad  has-been 
osteeted  by  the  critical  sagacity  of  Bentley,  p.  3S5-— 377. 


tmtUmt  auctorem  9we*  qui  eas  composuorit  suib  ordinifaus,  dispMneci^ 
suaque  fiecterit  anetoritate',  ut  a  deoemviris  reoiperentus."  This  truly  wm 
an  m  in  which  the  Roman  Patricians  would  allow  their  laws  to  ba  dk* 
fated  by  a  foreign  Exile  i  Mr.  Gratama  daet  not  attempt  to  proTa  the 
authentioity  of  the  tupposititioas  letter  of  Hcraelitns*  Ha  oontanta  hJmaalf 
with  expressing  his  astoBishoitnt  ti»t  M;  Beoamy  (as  wall  m  QSkkom) 
wUl  not  jrtviive  it  m  ceRuine.  --  W»  . 
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or  <i«B  aoKAM  wmnms.  MS' 

Fifhr#'%eeii  flim^r  to '  the  Gtvoks  bdbwte -reign  of  Ale»i> 
ander ;  ^^  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  expiomd  > 
and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  sooceeding  times.  But  ^ 
Athenian  monuments  are  Mlent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  thM 
the  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigstioo 
to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some 
casual  resemblance  may  be  found ;  some  rules  which  nature 
and  reason  have  revealed  to  every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a 
common  descent  from  £g3rpt  or  PhoBnicia.^^  But  in  all  the 
great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legisiaSoni' 


>*  I  seue  the  opportonity  of  traoiiig  the  piegrew  q€  this  natioiisl 
intercovxse  t  1.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (A.  XT.  C.  300 — 350)  ap* 
pear  ignorant  of  the  name  and  eidstence  of  Home,  (Joseph,  contra 
Appion.  torn.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  12,  p.  444,  edit.  Havercamp.)  2.  Theopomptis 
(A.  XT.  C.  400,  Plin.  iii  9)  mentions  the  invasion  or  the  Gaols,  whksh 
is  notked  in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticns,  (Plutaroh  in  Ca- 
millo,  p.  292,  edit.  H.  Stephen.)  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassv  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  (A.  U.  C.  430)  is  attested  by  Clitarchus, 
(Plin.  iii.  9,)  by  Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  (Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  294,  295,) 
and  by  Memnon  of  Heraclea,  (apud  Photinm,  cod.  ccxxiv.  p.  725,) 
though  tacitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastos,  (A.  U.  C.  440)  pii* 
mus  eztemoTum  aliqua  de  Komanis  dlllgcntius  scripsit,  (Plin.  iii  9.) 
5.  Lycophron  (A.  U.  C  480—500)  scattered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan 
colony  and  the  fable  of  the  .^ilneid,  (Cassandra,  1226 — 1280.) 

rpji  Kai  ^aXdctnjs  aKi\irTpa  Koi  ftufapx(av 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  I* 

>'  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepulturse,  was  borrowed  from  Solon, 
(Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  23 — 26  :)  the  furtem  per  lancem  et  Ucium  con- 
ceptum,  is  derived  by  Heineccius  from  the  manners  of  Athens,  ( Anti- 
quitat.  Kom.  tom.  ii.  p.  167r-175.)  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal 
thief  was  declared  by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Decemvirs,  (Exodus  xxii» 
3*  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem,  tom.  i.  p.  736,  edit.  Keiske.  Ma- 
crob.  Saturnalia,  1.  i.  c.  4.  CoUatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Komana* 
rum,  tit.  vii.  No.  i.  p.  218,  edit.  Cannegieter.)t 


*  Compare  Niebuhr  throughout.  Niebuhr  has  written  a  dissertation, 
(Klein e  Schriften,  i.  p.  438,)  arguing  from  this  prediction,  and  on  other 
conelustve  grounds,  that  the  Lyeoptiron,  the  author  of  the  Cassandra,  is 
not  the  Alexandrian  poet.  He  bad  been  anticipated  in  this  s«gaeioii» 
eritictsm,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  by  a  writer  of  no  less  distinctiozi 
than  Charles  James  Fox.  ^  Letters  to  Wakefield.  And  likewise  by  the 
author  of  the  extraordinary  translation  of  this  poem,  that  most  promiswg 
scholar.  Lord  Royston.  See  the  Bemains  of  Lord  Royston,  by  the  llev. 
Henry  Pepys,  London,  1838.  —  M. 

f  Are  net  (he  same  poiutt  of  similarity  discovered  in  the  legislatioil  of 
all  nations  in  the  infancy  of  their  civifisaiioii  ?  •^  W. 
26« 
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of  Eftme  and  Adiem  mpfkeaf  to  be^Mnai^8«i  er  tkiwtm  at 
eaeh  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  Qlerk  of  the  twelve 
tables,^  they  obtained  aoKMXg  the  Romans  that  blind  and  (»ar^ 
tial  reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to 
bestow  on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is  recom- 
mended by  Cicero^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive. 
^^They  amuse  the  mind  by  the  reihembraBce  of  old  words 
and  the  portfait-  of  anci^it  manners;  they  inculcate  the 
soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals;  and  I  am 
not  afmid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  "he  Decern- 
virs  surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy. How  admirable,^'  says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected 
prejudice,  **  m  the  wisdom  of  our  axicestors  I  We  alone  are 
the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and 
almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon^  and  of 
Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  tran- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence;  they  had 
escaped  the  flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly 
restored  by  the  labors  of  modem  critics.^  But  although 
these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule  of 
right  and  the  fountain  of  justice,^  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the  end  of 

**  Bgaxitai  xai  iTrtqirtag  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus,  (totfi.  i.  1.  zu. 
-  p.  494,)  which  may  be  fairly  translated  by  the  eleganti  atque  ab(Bolat4 
orevitate  rerborum  of  Aulus  GelUus,  (Noct.  Attic,  xxi.  1.) 

'*  listen  to  Cicero  (de  Legibns,  ii.  23)  and  his  representative  Cras- 
sns,  rde  Oratore,  i.  43,  44.) 

*■  See  Heineccius,  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  29 — 33.)  I  have  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  xiL  tables  by  Gravina  (Origines  J.  C.  p.  280 — 307) 
and  Terrasson,  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Komaine,  p.  94 — 205.)* 

•*  Finis  sequi  juris,  (Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  27.)  t  Tons  omnia  publici  et 
privatL  juris,  (T.  liv.  iii.  34.) 


*  The  wish  expressed  by  WamkOnig,  that  the  text  and  the  coineetaral 
emendations  on  the  fragments  of  the  xii.  tables  should  be  submitted  ta 
rigid  criticism,  has  been  fulfilled  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  bisherigea 
vcrsucbe  sur  Kritik  und  Herstellung  des  Textes  der  ZwOlf-TaXel-Fraf- 
mente,  Leipzig,  1824.  —  M. 

t  From  the  context  of  the  phrase  in  Tacitus,  "  Nam  secutc  leges  etsi 
aliquando  in  maleficos  ex  delicto;  saepius  tamen  dissensione  ordiimm 
^  *  *  lat»  8unt»"  it  is  clear  that  (Hbbon  kaa  rendered  tiiis  senteiiM 
iaeonectly.    Hugo,  Hiet.  p.  ea.-*>M. 
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or'«wB-soMj»  nwns.  Wi! 


tf»  eenturies,  becmnid  a  grietance  m&nt  intolerM^  ikMn^ihm 
vices  of  the  ckyJ^  Three  thousand  biusg  plates,  the  aom 
of  iiie  seilale  of  the  people,  wero  deposited  in  the  Capitol :  ^ 
aod  sK>me  of  the  acts,  as  the  JtiKan  law  against  extortion,  sin^ 
passed  the  number  of  a  hundted  chapters.^  The  Decemiriw 
had  neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucos,  whioh  so* 
long  mamtained  the  integrity  of  his  repafolic.  A  Loerian, 
who  proposed  any  new  law,  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  with  a  coitl  reuod  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  wasr^ected,' 
the  innovator  was  instantly  itfrangled. 

The  Decemvirs' had  been  named,  and  their  tables  wcto* 
approved,  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuries^  in  which  riches 
preponderated  against  numbers.  To  the  first  class  of  Romans, 
the  proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,*^^ 
ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were 
left  for  the  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their 
substance  by  the  artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes 
soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that 
every  citizen  has  an  equal  rig^t  to  enact  the  laws  which  he 

**  De  priDci{tti8  juziB,  etqinbasmodisad  hano  mahitudinesi  infini^ 
taxa  ac  vazietatem  legum  perventum  »it  cUtius  disseram,  (Tacit.  AmiaL 
iiL  25.)  This  deep  disquisition  fiJLls  only  two  pages,  but  they  are  the 
pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energy,  Livy  (iiL 
34)  had  complained,  in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  alias  acervataram 
legum  cumulo,  &c. 

^  Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  c.  8. 

*•  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  viii.  8. 

•^  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  modems,  (except 
Eisenschmidt  de  Ponderibus,  &c.,  p.  137 — 140,)  represent  the  100,000 
08968  by  10,000  Attic  drachmas,  or  somewhat  more  than  300  porands 
sterling.  But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  later  times* 
when  the  as  was  diminished  to  l-24th  of  its  ancient  weight :  nor 
can  I  believe  that  in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  a  single  ouncd  of  silver  coidd  have  been  exchanged  for 
seventy  pounds  of  copper  or  brass.  A  more  simple  and  rational 
method  is  to  value  the  copper  itself  according  to  the  present  rate, 
and,  after  comparing  the  mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Roman  i(nd 
avoirdupois  weight,  the  primitive  as  or  Roman  pound  of  copper  may 
be  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the 
first  class  amounted  to  5000  pounds  sterling.  It  wiU  appear  from 
the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome  for  five  pounds* 
a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten 
shillings,  (Festus,  p.  330,  edit.  Dacier.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur»  xviii.  4 :) 
nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  consequences,  which  moderate 
our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans.* 

•  Omsftan  Miebalv,  English  tnasU^tmn,  voLi.  p.  44|»  ko.'^JL .    . ;: 
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k  boMid  to  obey,  bistead  of  the  cenlartet,  tbey  cwyeaad 
tiie  /riAes;  and  the  ptitnciaDs,  after  an  impotent  struggle, 
submitted  to  the  decre«»s  of  an  assembty,  in  whidi  their  votes 
were  confoojided  with  those  of  the  mea&est  plebeians^  Yet  9m 
king  as  the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridges^ 
fiAd  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was 
eipoeed  to  the. eyes  and  ears  of  his  friends  and  country nsea^ 
The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor  ; 
the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  &e  uiews  of  hi* 
patron ;  the  general  was  followed  by  hia  veterans,  aad  the 
aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multi- 
tude. A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abohahed  the  influence 
of  fear  and  shame,  of  honor  and  interest,  aod  the  abuse  of 
freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.^ 
Tlie  Romans  had  aspired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by 
the  equality  of  servitude  ;  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus  were 
patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  tribes  or  c«[i- 
turies.  Once,  and  once  only,  be  experienced  a  sincere  and 
strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political 
liberty ;  they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law 
which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds, 
of  marriage,  was  claiViorously  rejected ;  Propertius,  in  the 
arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious  love ;  and 
the  project  of  reform  was  suspended  till  a  new  and  more 
tractable  generation  had  arisen  in  the  world.^®  Such  an 
example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of 
the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  their  abolition,  which 
Augustus  had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without 
resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his 
successor .31     Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  num- 

^  Consult  the  common  -writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  espedallj 
Sigonius  and  Beaufort.  Spanheim  (de  Prsestanti^  et  UsCi  Numisma- 
tarn,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  x.  p.  192,  193)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the 
Cista,  Pontes,  Septa,  Diribitor,  &c. 

^  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iii.  16,  17,  18)  debates  this  oon^tuttonal 
question,  and  assigns  to  his  brother  Quintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 

^  Prae  tumultu  recusantium  perferre  non  potuit,  (Sueton*  in  Au* 
gust.  c.  34.)  See  Propertius,  1.  ii.  eleg.  6.  Heineccius,  in  a  separvfee 
history,  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the  Julian  and  Papiaa- 
Popp»an  lows,  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1^79.) 

•*  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  15.     Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn.* 


*  This  error  of  Gibbon  has  been  long  detected.    The  senate,  undef 
Tibesuls,  didiadied eleet  the  magistaitts,  who  befote  tiiii  ^ 
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06fl^  iSMw[#  lOTinpnroiC)  fttid'  pb^^fty  Mc^urOf  w^%  sctpfviMMM 
by  six  hundred  senators,  who  held  iheir  honors,  their  fortufiM, 
and  th^f  lives,  by  fhe  clemency  of  the  empeior.  The  tew 
of  exeea^ve  fower  was  alleviated  by  the  gi(t  of  legielative 
authority ;  and  Uipian  might  aaBert,  after  the  practiee  of  two 
hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  ^e  senate  obtained  the 
force  and  validity  of  tews.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the 
resolves  of  the  people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion 
or  error  of  the  moment :  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian 
laws  were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing  dia- 
orders ;  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the  Cnsars,  waa 
composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  in  questions  of 
private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was 
seldom  perverted  by  fear  or  interest.^ 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the 
occasional  ewcts  t  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested 
with  the  honors  of  the  state.^^   This  ancient  prerogative  of  the 

•■  Non  ambigitor  senatum  jua  facere  posse,  is  the  decision  of  Ulpiaa, 
(1.  xvL  ad  Edict,  in  Pandctct.  L  i.  tit.  iii.  leg.  9.)  Pomponiiu  taxes 
the  eotniiia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  hominum,  (Pandect.  1.  L  tit.  iL 
leg.  9.») 

^  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  pnetors  and  other  magistrates  is 


elected  in  the  comitia.  But  we  find  laws  enacted  by  the  neople  during  hli 
reiffn,  and  that  of  Claudius.  For  example ;  the  Julia-Norbana,  Yellca, 
and  Claudia  de  tuteltl  foeminarum.  Compare  the  Hist,  du  Droit  Bomain, 
by  M  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  67«  The  comitia  ceased  imperceptibly  as  the 
republic  gradually  expired.  —  W. 

*  The  author  adopts  the  opinion,  that  under  the  emperors  alone  the 
senate  had  a  share  in  the  legislative  power.  They  had  nevertheless  par- 
ticipated in  it  under  the  Republic,  since  senatus-consulta  relating  to  civil 
rights  have  been  preserved,  which  are  much  earlier  than  the  reigns  of 
AugU!«tttS  or  Tiberius.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  emperors,  the  senate 
exercised  this  ri^ht  more  frequently,  and  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
had  become  much  more  rare,  though  in  law  they  were  still  permitted,  in 
the  time  of  Ulpian.  (See  the  fragments  of  Ulpian.)  Bach  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  senate  had  thc<  same  power  in  the  time  of  the  R^ 
public.  It  is  natural  that  the  senatAs-consulta  should  have  been  more 
frequent  under  the  emperors,  because  they  employed  those  means  of 
flattering  ttiejpride  of  the  senators,  by  granting  them  the  right  of  delibei^ 
ating  on  all  affairs  which  did  not  intrench  on  the  Imperial  power.  Conv 
pare  the  discussions  of  M.  Hugo,  vol.  i,  p.  284,  et  seq.  —  W 

t  There  is  a  curious  passage  from  Aurelius,  a  writer  on  Law,  on  the 
Pnetorian  Pnefeet,  quoted  in  Lydus  de  Magistratibus,  p.  32,  edit.  Hasei. 
The  Praetorian  prscfect  was  to  the  emperor  what  the  master  of  the  horse 
was  to  the  dictator  under  the  Republic.  He  was  the  delegate,  therefore, 
of  the  full  Imperial  authority ;  and  no  appeal  could  be  made  or  exception 
taken  against  his  edicts.    I  had  not  observed  this  passage,  when  the  third 

volume,  where  it  would  ha'-e  been  moire  appropriatelj  placed, -^ 

Ite^ugB  'ttUf  piess  j  •*•  Jl .  •  ».*..■ 
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tbe  ^oQsula  and  4ialalors,  the  .^oson  aad.  fgm^m ;  iiod  a 
.Mmil«r  ngbt  w«s  assumed  by  the  tribuunes  of  the-  people^  the 


strict^  defined  iatlMLfttint*zt  of  tlw]tt8tli»Bte^(l.Lti^  N«.  7,) 
'Md  miiie  locMely  ezplaioed  in  the  Gieek  pa^q^h^l^e  of  HieofSufais, 
(p.  33—38,  edit.  Keitz,)  who  drops  the  importaat  word  komfrmriaim.'^ 


*  The  author  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Heineccioi,  who,  recording  to 
the  idea  of  his  master  Thomasius,  was  unwilling  to  suppose  that  magts- 
'trates  exereising  a  judicial  oould  share  in  tlie  legislatiTe  power.  For  Siis 
eef#oahe  re|>reseiit8  the  edicts  of  the  pretors  as  aheurd.  (See  his  work, 
Historia  Juris  Komani,  G9,  74.)  But  Heineccius  had  altogether  a  false 
notion  of  this  important  institution  of  the  Romans,  to  whieh  we  owe  in  a 
'^praat  degree  the  perfection  of  their  jnrisiwudence.  Hei^eoeius,  theiefore, 
m  his  own  days  had  many  opponents  of  his  system,  among  others  the 
celebrated  Bitter,  professor  at  Wittemberg,  who  contested  it  in  notes 
eppended  to  the  work  of  Heineeeius,  and  retained  in  all  subsequent  edi- 
Uoas  ef  that  book.  After  Bitter,  the  learned  Bach  undertook  to  vindieete 
the  edicts  of  the  jprsetors  in  his  Historia  Jurisprud.  Bom.  edit.  6,  p.  21o, 
i&M.  But  it  remamed  for  a  ciTiltan  of  our  own  days  to  throw  light  on  the 
epifU-asd  true  character  of  this  institution.  M.  Mago  has  completely  de- 
monstrated that  the  preetorian  edicts  furnished  the  salutary  means  of  per- 
petually harmonizing  the  legislation  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
prsetors  were  the  true  oi^ans  of  public  opinion,  it  was  not  according  to 
their  caprice  that  they  framed  their  regulatiens,  but  aeeording  to  the 
manners  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  civil  lawyers  of  their  day^  We 
know  from  Cicero  himself,  that  it  was  esteemed  a  great  honor  among  the 
Bomans  to  publish  an  edict,  well  conceived  and  well  drawn.  The  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  Borne  were  invited  b]jr  the  prstor  to  assist  in 
framing  this  annual  law,  which,  according  to  its  pnnciple,  was  only  a 
declaration  which  the  praetor  made  to  the  public,  to  announce  the  manner 
in  whieh  he  would  judge,  and  to  guard  against  every  ohar|(e  of  partiality. 
rTho«e  who  had  reason  to  fear  his  opinions  might  delay  their  cause  till  ike 
following  year. 

The  praetor  was  responsible  for  all  the  faults  which  he  committed.  The 
•tribunes  could  lodge  an  accusation  affainst  the  praetor  who  issued  a  partial 
edict.  He  was  bound  strictly  to  follow  and  to  observe  the  regulations 
published  by  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  year  of  office,  according  to 
the.  Cornelian  law,  by  which  these  edicts  w«re  called  perpetual,  and  he 
eeitld  make  no  change  in  a  regulation  once  published.  The  praetor  was 
:^liged  to  submit  to  his  own  edict,  and  to  judge  his  own  affairs  according 
to  its  provisions.  These  magistrates  had  no  power  of  departing  &om  the 
iuadaiuental  laws,  or  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  people  held 
.them  in  such  consideration,  that  they  rarely  enacted  laws  contrary  to  their 
provisions ;  but  as  some  provisions  were  found  inefficient,  others  opposed 
to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  ages,  the 
praetors,  still  maintaining  respect  for  the  laws,  endeavored  to  bring  them 
into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  existing  time,  by  such  actions 
«s  hest  suited  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  what  legislation  do  we  not  find 
the^e  Actions,  which  even  yet  exist,  absurd  and  ridiculens  .as  they  u% 
«PAoag  the  ancient  laws  of  modem  nations  ?  These  always  variable  edicts 
at  length  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Boman  legislature,  and  became 
the  siibjeot  of  the  commentaries  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers.  They 
pust  therefore  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  the  Boman  jurisprudence 
t^iflpreheaded  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  M.  Sohrader  has  written  oa  this  importaat  iaat^ 
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•dilWy'ttod  <flie  pvoootMulflu  At  Rome,  sad  ki  the  ptvomwati 
the  duties  ci  the  sol^eot,  and  the  mtentHNM  of  the  governori 
were  proclainied ;  and  the  civil  jaraprudenoe  wae  reformed 
1^  the  anBual  edicts  of  the  auprome  judge,  the  prsBlor  of  the 
city.*  As  soon  as  he  ascended  his  tr^unal,  he  aimouneed 
hy  the  voice  of  the  crier,  aad  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white 
wall,  the  rules  wl|ich  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of 
doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity  would  afford 
from  the  precise  rigor  of  aneient  statutes.  A  principle  of 
discretion  more '  congenial  to  monarchy  was  introduced  inle 
the  republic :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the 
efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  pretors ; 
subcieties  and  fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest 
meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was  salutary, 
the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or  probable 
wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the  order  of 
succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments;  and  the  cla'unant, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with 
equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  prstor  the  possession  of  the 
goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of 
private  wrongs,  compensations  and  fines  were  substituted  to 
the  obsolete  rigor  of  the  Twelve  Tables;  time  and  space 
were  annihilated  by  fanciful  suppositions;  and  the  plea  of 

tution,  proposing  it  for  imitation  at  for  as  maybe  consistent  with  otor 
maimers,  and  a^^reeable  to  our  political  institutions,  in  order  to  avoid  iai- 
matore  legislation  becoming  a  permanent  evil.  See  the  History  of  the 
Roman  Law  by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  i.  p.  296,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  et  sea.,  78,  et  seq., 
and  the  note  in  mv  elementary  book  on  the  Institutes,  p.  313.  With  re* 
ffard  to  the  works  best  suited  to  give  information  on  the  framing  and  the 
form  of  these  edicts,  see  Haubold,  Institutiones  Literarise,  torn.  i.  p.  321, 
368. 

All  that  Heineccias  says  about  the  usurpation  of  the  right  of  making 
these  edicts  by  the  prtetors  is  false,  and  contrary  to  all  historical  testimony. 
A  multitude  of  authorities  proves  that  the  magistrates  were  under  an 
oUigation  to  publish  these  edicts.  —  W. 

with  the  utmost  deference  for  these  excellent  civilians,  I  cannot  but 
consider  this  confusion  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  authority  as  a  very 
]>erilous  constitutional  precedent.  It  might  answer  among  a  people  so 
■iagaiarly  trained  as  the  Romans  were  by  habit  and  nattonid  chaneter  in 
reverence  for  legal  institutions,  so  as  to  be  an  aristocracy,  if  not  a  peopla, 
of  legislators ;  but  in  naoet  nations  the  investiture  of  a  magistrate  in  such 
mithoiity,  leavin|ir  to  his  sole  judgment  the  lawyers  he  might  consult  and 
the  Yiew  of  pubhe  opinion  which  he  might  take,  would  be  a  very  insuii^ 
dentgiianmty  for  right  legislation.  —  M. 

•  Compare  throughout  the  brief  but  admirable  sketch  of  the  prosreet 
■ad  growth  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  necessary  operation  of  tks 
juesentimn,  when  Rome  became  the  sovereign  of  nations,  upon  the  jut 
ciTiie  of  the  citizens  of  Rome*  in  the  fir^t  chapter  of  Bttfioij.  GesehaeMp 
4m  Romitektp  Bsohte  im  MkfUlter>^  M.  i 
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.fondi,  or  ftavd,  or  ▼Mdiice,  aniiulled  the  <dUi|pticii,  or 
ojBOUsed  the  perlbimance,  of  an  incoBveniofit  conlrect.  A 
junsdictioii  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  wasexposisd  to  the  jnoai 
cbtigeious  abuse :  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  jus- 
tice were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias 
of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or 
reseatiment.  But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  pnetor  expired 
with  his  annual  office ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  beea  ap- 
proved by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding 
jodges ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solution 
of  new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed 
by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  prstor  of  the  year 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first  pioclaniatk>n.^ 
It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  'learning  of  Adrian,  to 
accomplish  the  design  which  had  been  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  Ceesar;  and  the  preetorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalized  by  the  composition  of  the 
PSBPBTUAL  EDICT.  This  welUdigcsted  code  was  ratified  i^ 
the  emperor  and  the  senate;  the  long  divcHrce  of  law  and 
equity  was  at  length  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  stan- 
dard of  civil  jurisprudence.^^ 

•♦  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  1. 1.  xxxtI.  p.  100)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts 
in  the  year  of  Borne  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to 
•the  year  685  in  the  Acta  Diuma»  which  have  been  published  from 
the  papers  of  Ludoricus  Yives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or 
•idlowed  by  Pighius,  (Annal.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  377,  378,)  GraBrius,  (ad 
Sueton.  p.  778,)  Dodwell,  (Praelection.  Cambden,  p.  665,)  and  Hei* 
neccius :  but  a  single  word,  Scutum  Cimbricumt  detects  the  forgery, 
.(Moyle'a  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303.) 

^  The  history  of  edicts- is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  is  restored,  by  the  master-hand  of  Heineccius^  (0pp.  torn.  viL  P. 
4L  p.  l<*-564  ;*)  in  whose  researches  I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  M.  Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoirs 
to  this  interesting  subject  of  la%v  and  literature. f 


*  This  restoration  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  work  found  among 
the  papers  of  Heineccius,  and  published  after  his  death. -^6. 

t  Gibbon  has  here  fallen  into  an  error,  with  Heineceiaa,  and  almost  the 
whole  literary  world,  concerning  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  calied  the 
perpetual  edict  of  Hadrian.  Since  the  Cornelian  law.  the  edicts  were  per- 
petual, but  only  in  this  sense,  that  the  pretor  could  not  change  them 
daring  the  year  of  his  magistracy.  And  although  it  -apiteara  tiist  nnder 
Hadrian,  the  civilian  Julianas  made,  or  assisted  in  making,  n  complete 
eolleetion  of  the  edicts,  (which  certainly  had  been  done  likewise  before 
Hadrian,  for  example,  by OftUus, qui  diligenter  edictum  composait,}we 
hare  no  sufficient  proof  to  admit  the  eomman:  opinion,  tliai  the  JftamMSH 
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Prooa  A«^pti8tus  toTraJMH,  the  modest  CiBtam  mre  «OBtem 
to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Kq» 
man .  magistrate ;  *  aod,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senat^t  the 
epistUB  and  orations  of  the  pj^ince  were  respectfully  inoerted* 
Adnaa  ^  appears  to  have  b^n  the  first  who  assumed*  without 

**  His  laws  aie  tlie  first  In  the  code.  See  Dodwell,  (Prslect  Osmb- 
den»  p.  S19-<-^40,)  wbo  wandeia  ftmn,  the  subject  in  confused  reedMg 
and  feeble  paradox.t  

edict  was  declared  perpetoallf  unalterable  \>y  Hadrian.    She  writers  en 

law  subsequent  to  Hadrian  (and  among  the  rest  Pomponius,  in  his  Sum* 
mary  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence)  speak  of  the  edict  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  They  would  not  certainly  hare  passed  orer  in  silence  so 
remarkable  a  change  in  the  most  important  source  of  the  civil  law.  11. 
Hugo  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  various  passages  in  authors,  like 
Eu tropins,  are  not  sumcient  to  establish  the  opinion  introduced  by  Het- 
neccius.  Compare  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  A  new  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Institutes  of  Gains,  who,  in  the  first  books  of  his  work,  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  without  mentioning  any  change  made  by  Hadrian. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  must  have  noticed  it,  as  he  ddss 
1.  i.  8,  the  responsa  prudentuoi,  on  the  occasion  of  a  rescript  of  Hadria]|. 
There  is  no  lacuna  in  the  text.  Why  then  should  Gains  maintain  silence 
concerning  an  innovation  so  much  more  important  than  that  of  which  he 
speaks  ?  After  all,  this  question  becomes  ot  slight  interest,  since*  in  fact» 
we  find  no  change  in  the  perpetual  edict  inserted  in  the  Digest,  from  the 
lime  of  Hadrian  to  the  end  of  that  epoch,  except  that  made  by  Julian, 
(compare  Hugo,  1.  c.)  The  later  lawyers  appear  to  follow,  in  their  com- 
mentaries, the  same  text  as  their  predecessors.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that,  after  the  labors  of  so  many  men  distinguished  in  jurisprudence,  the 
Vaming  of  the  edict  must  have  attained  such  perfection,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  made  any  innovation.  We  nowhere  find  that 
the  jurists  of  the  Pandects  disputed  concerning  the  words,  or  the  drawing 
up  of  the  edict. 

What  difference  would,  in  fact,  result  from  this  with  regard  to  our  codes, 
and  our  modern  legislation?  Compare  the  learned  Dissertation  of  M. 
Biener,  De  Salvii  Juliani  mentis  in  Edictum  Preetorium  recte  sstimandis. 
LipssB,  1809,  4to.  — W. 

^  It  is  an  important  question  in  what  manner  the  emperors  were  in- 
vested with  this  legislative  power.  The  newly  discovered  Gains  dis- 
tin  !tly  states  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  law  — Nee  unquam  dubitatum  est, 
^uin  id  legis  vicem  obtineat,  cum  ipso  impNerator  per  ligem  impenum  aecip- 
iat.  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  general  law,  passed  on 
the  transition  of  the  government  from  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form, 
or  a  law  passed  on  the  accessran  of  each  emperor.  Compare  Hugo,  Hist, 
du  Droit  Remain,  (French  translation,)  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  — M. 

t  This  is  again  an  error  which  Gibbon  shares  with  Heineccius,  and  the 
generality  of  authors.  It  arises  from  having  mistaken  the  insignificant 
edict  of  Hadrian,  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  (lib.  vi.  tit.  xxiii.  e. 
11,)  lor  the  first  constitutio  principis,  without  attending  to  the  &ot.  that 
the  Pandects  contain  so. many  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  from  Jttliiie 
C«8ar,  (see  L  i  Digest  29, 1.)  M.  Hugo  justly  observes,  that  the  acta  of 
8ylla,  approved  by  the  senate,  were  the  same  thing  with  the  constitutioqp 
of  those  who  after  him  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  Moreover,  we  find 
that  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors,  report  a  multitude  of  rescripts  of 
the  emperors  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  See  Hugo,  Hist,  du  Droit 
Bom»iii^eoLiLp.34,27.--W.  .  ^ 
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m^kfo^i  the  ptefihude  of  legislathfe  pow«r.  AMI-^dllli  limo- 
vation,  8o  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was  coimtenanced  by 
Ihe  patience  of  the  titnes^  and  his  long  absence  from  the  seat 
of  government.  The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeed* 
ing  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Ter- 
tuliian,  *^  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was 
beared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  canstikw' 
Kmm."^  During  four  centuries,  from  Adrian  to  Justinian, 
the  puUic  and  private  jurisprudence  was  moulded  by  the  wHl 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  few  institutions,  either  human  or  di* 
vine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  former  basis.  The 
origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness 
of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a  double 
fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  igno* 
nmce,  of  the  civilians,  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  thft 
Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To  the  prayer  of  the  an^ 
cient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometimes  granted 
a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  par- 
ticular statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens. 
His  humble  privilege  was  at  length  transformed  mto  the 
prerogative  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  Latin  expression  of  '^  re- 
leased from  the  laws ''  ^s  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor 
above  aU  human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and 
reason  as  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar 
dependence  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which, 
in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective 
magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  . 
language,  of  the  Romans  had  been  corrupted,  that  a  royal 
law,^  and  an  irrevocable  giA  of  the  people,  were  created  by 

^  Totam  iUam  veterem  et  squalentein  lylTam  legum  novu  princi- 
pdinm  raseriptQmm  et  edictorum  seeuribus  truncatiB  et  cnditis» 
(Apologet.  c.  4,  p.  50f  edit.  Hayercamp.)  He  proceeds  to  praiM  the 
reoent  Imrnem  of  Severus,  who  repealed  the  useleaB  or  perxxidous 
laws,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  or  author!^. 

^  The  constitutioiial  st^le  of  LegSnu  Sohtiut  is  misinterpreted  ter 
the  art  or  ignorance  of  Dion  Cassias,  (torn.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  718.)  On  this 
ecoasion  his  editor,  Beimer,  Joins  the  universal  eensure  which  frsedon 
and  eriticiBm  have  pronouaoed  against  thst  slavish  historian. 

"  The  wfrd  {Lex  Reffia)  was  still  more  reoent  than  the  Mn^.  The 
slaves  of  Commodus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of 
royalty.^ 

•  Tet  a  esutiify  before,  Domi  tittn  was  etUed,  not  onlsr  by  ICartfii;  ^t 
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(Ml  fiuMy  of  U^MAii^  or  mme  probaUj  of  Tribonian  lumwlf ;  ^ 
and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  false  in  fact,  and  slav- 
iBh  in  its  con&equence,  was  siqiported  on  a  principle  of  freedom 
.  and  justice.  ^^  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigor  and 
effect  of  laWf  since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  ^ve 
transferred  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power 
and  sovereignty.^'  ^^  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child 
perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and 
the  inclinations  of  millions ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were 
proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  sdone  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  legislation  coulti  be  safely  deposited.  '^  What  interest  or 
passion,^'  exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  '^  can 
reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  ?  He  is 
already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
those  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure  are  already  numbered 
with  the  dead.''  ^^  Disdaining  the  language  of  flattery,  the 
historian  may  confess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurispru* 
dence,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom 
be  influenced  by  any  personal  considerations.  Virtue,  or 
even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind,  that  he  is  the 
guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of  society^ 
is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Under  the  weakest 
and  most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian;^  and  the 

^  See  Ofavana  (Opp.  p.  601—512)  and  Beau£ort,  (R^publique  Ho« 
maine,  ton\.  i.  p.  255—274.)  He  has  made  a  proper  uae  of  two  diaser- 
tationa  by  John  Frederic  Gronovius  and  Noodt,  both  tranaLated»  with 
valuable  notea,  by  Barbeyrac,  2  vela,  in  12nu>.  1731. 

*»  Inatitttt.  1.  L  tit.  ii.  No.  6.  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Jna- 
tmiati^  L  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  1,  No.  7.  In  hia  Antiquitiea  and  Elenenta, 
Heinecdus  has  amply  treated  de  constitutionibua  prinoipnm,  which 
oe  illustrated  by  Godefroy  (Comment,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  L  tit.  i.  ii. 
iti.)  and  Gravina,  (p.  87 — 90.)* 

^  Theophilns,  in  Paraphras.  Greec.  Institnt.  p.  33,  34,  edit.  Beitz. 
For  hia  person,  time,  writings,  see  the  Theopluloa  of  J.  H.  Myliua, 
Ezcurs.  iii  p.  1034—1073. 

^  There  ia  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinna, 
(JuL  Capitolin.  c.  13  :)  Nefas  esse  leges  videri  Commodi  et  Caracalln 


•Ten  in  public  documents,  Bominas  et  Deus  Noster.  Sueton.  Bomit.  cap. 
13.  Hugo.  — W. 
■  ♦  Gaius  (see  note  ♦,  p.  313)  asserts  that  the  Imperial  edict  or  rescnpt 
has,  and  always  had,  the  force  of  law,  because  the  Imperial  authority  rests 
upon  law.  Constitutio  principis  est,  quod  imperator  decreto  rel  edicto,  rel 
epistola  constituit,  nee  unquam  dubitatum,  quin  id  legis  ricem  obtmeat, 
1  if9»  imperator  per  legem  imperium  accipiat.    Gaius,  6  Iiistit  1.  X  —  M. 
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purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Ftodects  are  inscribed  uMi 
the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministQrs.^  The  tyrant  of 
Rome  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.  A 
dagger  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian  ;  but  the  prudence- 
of  Nerva  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their  deliver- 
ance, had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant  senate.^  Yet  in 
the  rescripls^^  replies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates, 
the  widest  of  .princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposi* 
tion  of  the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty 
decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature  and  deliberate  acts 
of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense  and 
example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  granU 
and  decrees^  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions^  were  sub- 
scribed in  purple  ink,*'  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces  as 
general  or  special  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
execute,  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number  con- 
tinually multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day 
mote  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  and 
the  Theodosian  codes.*    The  two  first,  of  which  some  ftag- 

cft  hominum  xmperitorum  Toluntates.  Commodus  was  made  a  Divua 
by  Severua,  (Dodwell,  Pnelect.  viiL  p.  324,  S2d.3  Yet  he  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Pandects. 

**  Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  and  with  his  father  160.  These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifty 
times  in  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  Institutes,  (Teraoaoii,  p.  2(15.) 

^  Plin.  Secmid.  Epistol.  x.  66.     Suetpn.  in  Domitian.  c  23. 

•  ^  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  valeant, 
(Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  1.)  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow 
some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  some  delay,  pe^tion*  &c« ;  but 
these  insufficiettt  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  diairaretiou  and  at  thft 
peril  of  the  judge.  ^ 

•  *''  A*  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  Impe* 
rial  diplomas  from  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Ore^  empize^ 
{Biblioth^que  Raisonn^e  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  L  p*  504<^i5. 
Xami,  de  Eruditione  Apostol<»um,  tom.  ii.  p.  720 — 726.) 


*  Savigny  states  the  following  as  the  authorities  for  the  Boman  law  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century :  — 

1.  The  writinffs  of  the  jurists,  accordiDg  to  the  regulations  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Yalentinian  III.,  first  promulgated  in  the  West,  but  by  its 
admission  into  the  Theodosian  Code  established  likewise  in  the  Bast. 
^This  Constitution  established  the  authority  of  the  five  great  jurists,  Papin- 
jmUf  Paulas,  Caius,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  as  interpreters  of  the  ancient 
law.  ♦  •  ♦  In  case  of  difference  of  opinion  amon^  these  five,  a  majority 
decided  the  case ;  where  they  were  equal,  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  where 


iMwas  silent,  the  judge ;  but  see  p.  40,  and  Hugo,  toI.  ii.  p.  89.) 
~1)6  Ghragorian  and  Hirmogenian  Collection  of  the  Imp 
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BtB  bftre  eaeaped,  were  fmined  by  two  private  law3Fer8,  to 
preserve  the  constitutjone  of  the  Pagan  /emperors  from  Adrian 
to  Constaatine.  The  third,  which  is  still  extaut,  was  digested 
in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger  Theodosius  to 
consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from  Ck>n8tantine  to 
his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  obtained  an  equal  author- 
ity  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in 
the  sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as 
furious  or  obsolete.^ 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention, 
and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Bomans  exhibited 
the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words  were  adapted  to  the 
gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the  fcfrm^  of 
proceeding  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest 
claim.  The  communion  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by 
the  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water ;  *®  and  the  divorced 
wife  resigned  the  bunch  of.keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she 
had  been  invested  with  the  government  of  the  family.  The 
manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave^  was  performed  by  turning 
him  round  with"  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek ;  a  work  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription  was  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  a  branch  ;  the  clinched  fist  was  the  sym- 
bol of  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gii\  of 
faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  straw  ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every 
payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament  was  some« 
times  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  his  garments, 
and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affected  transport.^     If  a 

**  Schulting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  681 — tl8.  Cuja- 
ctTia  assigned  to  Gregory  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and 
the  conanuatlon  to  his  fellow-laborer  Hermogenes.  This  general  di« 
vision  may  be  just,  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  other's  ground. 

^  Scaevola,  most  probably  Q.  Cenridius  Sctevola;  the  master  of  Pa- 
pinian  considers  this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of 
marriage,  (Pandect.  L  xxiv.  tit.  1,  leg.  66.  See  Heinecclus,  Hist  J. 
B.  No.  317.) 

^  Cioero  (de  Offieiis,  iii.  19)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  8t.  Am- 
bfose  (de  Officiis,  iii.  2)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  time% 


a.  The  Code  of  Theodosius  11. 

4.  The  particular  Novells,  as  additions  and  supplemenU  to  this  Co^ 
Savigny,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  —  M. 
27» 
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dthscm  ptmoed  tiny  stolen  goods  into  a  imiglibor^s  lioiime,1ie  em^ 
ceafed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel ^aod  hid  his  face  with 
a  mask  or  basin,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  yirgm 
or  a  matron.^^  in  a  civil  action  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear 
of  his  witness,  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck^ 
aiHi  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation^  the  aid  of  bis  fellov* 
oitisens.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each  ether's  hand  as 
•f  they  stood  prepared  for  combat  before  the  tribunal  of  die 
prsstor ;  he  commanded  them  to  produce  the  c^ject  of  the  d»- 
pute ;  they  went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a 
clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field  for 
which  they  contended.  This  oocuh  science  of  the  words  and 
a<^ions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontics  and  pa« 
tricians.  Like  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  annonnoed  to . 
their  clients  the  days  of  business  and  repose ;  these  important 

which  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate^  (Schulting  ad  XJl- 
pian.  Fragment,  ^it,  xxii.  No.  28,  p.  643,  644.*) 

**  The  fortum  lance  lidoque  conceptmm  was  no  longer  understood 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  (Aulus  OeUius,  zvi  ip.)  Th«  Attio 
dwivation  of  Heiaecoiua  (Autiquitat.  Rom.  1.  iy.  tit.  i.  No.  13 — 21)  i» 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes,  his  scholiast,  andPoIlux.t 


r. 


«  In  Ais  passage  the  author  has  endeavored  to  coUeot  all  the  examples 
of  judicial  formularies  which  he  could  find.  That  which  he  adduces  as  the 
form  of  eretio  hereditatis  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  sufficient  to  glance  at 
the  passage  in  Cicero  which  he  cites,  to  see  that  it  has  no  relation  to  it. 
The  author  appeals  to  the  opinion  of  Schulting,  who,  in  the  passage  quoted, 
himself  protests  against  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  interpretation  of  the 
{>assage  m  Cicero,  and  observes  that  Orssvius  had  already  well  explained 
the  reel  sense.  See  in  G^ius  the  form  of  cretio  hereditatis,  Inst  1-  ii* 
p.  166.  — W. 

t  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  ceremony ;  nevertheless  we  find  that 
i^eady  in  his  own  days  Gaius  turned  it  into  ridicule.    He  says,  (lib.  iii.  et 

9.  192,  §  293,)  prohibiti  actio  quadrupli  ex  edicto  praetoris  introducta  est ; 

[ex  autem  eo  nomine  nullam  pcenam  oonstituit.  Hoc  solum  pnscepit,  ut 
<iui  quferere  velit,  nudus  querat,  linteo  cinctus,  lancem  habens ;  qui  si  quid 
inveoerit,  jubet  id  lex  furtum  manifestum  esse.  Quid  sit  autem  linteum  } 
qunsitum  est.  Sed  verius  est  consuti  genus  esse,  quo  necessaris  partes 
tegerentur.  Quare  lex  tota  ridicula  est.  Nam  qui  vestitum  quserere  pro- 
hibet,  is  et  nudum  qusrere  prohibiturus  est ;  eo  magis,  quod  ita  qussita 
res  invents  majori  poenae  subjiciatur.  Deinde  quod  lancem  sive  ideo  haberi 
jubeat,  ut  manibus  occupatis  nihil  subjiciatur,  sive  ideo,  ut  quod  invenerit, 
ibi  iraponat,  neutrum  eorum  procedit,  si  id  quod  queratur,  ejus  magnitu- 
dinis  aut  nature  sit  ut  neque  subjici,  neque  ibi  imponi  posstt.  Certe  non 
dubitatur,  cujuscunqne  materin  sit  ea  Isnx,  satis  legi  fieri.  We  see, 
moreover,  from  this  passage,  that  the  basin,  as  most  authors,  resting  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  have  supposed,  was  not  used  to  cover  the  figure 
—  W.  Gibbon  says  the  face,  though  equally  inaoenrately.  This  passage 
^  Gains,  I  most  observe,  as  well  as  dthen  in  M.  Wavnkonig's  wotk.  is 
▼«ry  inaeourately  printed.  —  M. 
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tiifes  were  interwoTen  with  Uie  veUgioa  of  Nunut;  aad  aAmp 
the  publicatkm  of  the  J^weive  Tables,  the  Somaa  people  wm 
stiil  eoelaved  by  the  ignorance  of  judiciai  proceedingB.  The 
treachery  of  some  plebeian  officers  at  length  revealed  the 
profitable  mystery :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  ac- 
tions w^re  derided  and  observed ;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaningt 
of  this  primitive  language.^'^ 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated^  however,  by  the  sages 
of  Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the 
authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and  man*- 
ners  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages 
were  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians. 
To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  ap* 
ply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences,  to  reconcile 
the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and 
more  important  task  ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  si* 
lently  invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes*  Their 
subtle  interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  prstor^ 
to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages ;  however  Strang 
or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artificial  jurispru* 
dence  to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and 
the  skill  of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  under- 
mine  the  public  institutions  of  their  country.!  The  revolutic» 
of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  almost 

**  In  his  Oration  for  Morena,  (c.  9 — 13,)  Cicero  tturns  into  ridical* 
the  forms  and  myateries  of  the  civiliana,  which  are  represented  with 
more  candor  by  Aulus  Gellius,  (Xoct.  Attic,  xx.  10,)  Gravina,  (0pp. 
p  265,  266,  267t)  and  Heineceius,  (Antiqnitat.  L  ir.  tit  tL«) 


*  Gibbon  had  coneeived  opinions  too  decided  against  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  use  among  the  Romans.  Yet  it  is  on  these  solemn  forms  that 
the  certainty  of  laws  nas  been  founded  among  all  nations.  Those  of  the 
Bomans  were  verv  intimately  allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  must 
of  necessity  have  disappeared  as  Bome  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civiliaa- 
tion.  Have  not  modern  nations,  even  the  most  civilized,  overloaded  their 
laws  with  a  thousand  forms,  often  absurd,  almost  always  trivial  ?  How 
many  examples  are  afforded  by  the  English  law !  See,  on  the  nature  of 
these  forms,  the  work  of  M.  de  Savigny  on  the  Vocation  of  our  Age  for 
Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Heidelberg,  1814,  p.  9,  lO.o-W.  This 
work  of  M.  Savigny  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Haywafd. 
""  jC 

t  Compare,  on  the  Besponsa  Prudentum,  WamkOnig.  Hiatoire  Bstvas 
d«BroitBomaia,BrttxellM,18d6,p.l22.^M.         ^ 
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equal  in  duration,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  tj  fhB 
mode  of  instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians.^  Pride 
and  ignorance  contributed,  dliring  the  first  period,  to  confine 
within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Roman  law.  On  the 
public  days  t  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art 
were  seen  walking  in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  .needful 
advice-  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whose 
votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  tliey  might  solicit  a  grateful  return. 
As  their  years  and  honors  increased,  they  seated  themselves 
at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the 
vimts  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town 
and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of 
social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial  proceeding,  were  the 
ordinary  subject  of  these  consultations,  and  the  verbal  or  writ- 
ten opinion  of  the  juris-eansuUs  was  framed  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own  order 
and  family  were  permitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was 
long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law. 
The  second  period,  the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurispru- 
dence, may  be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign 
of  Severus  Alexander.  A  system  was  formed,  schools  were 
instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the  student.  The 
tripartite  of  iElius  Peetus,  surnamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.     Cato  the 

•*  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pomponius,  (de 
Origine  Juris  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  modems  hare  discussed,  with 
learning  and  criticism,  this  branch  of  literary  history ;  and  amon^ 
these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Grarina  (p.  41 — 79)  and  Hei- 
neccius,  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  113 — 351.)  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his 
^  books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratcnibus,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavia 
Ciceroniana  of  Emesti  (under  the  names  of  Mucius,  &c.)  afford  much  ^ 
genuine  and  pleasing  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  mom- ' 
mg  labors  of  the  civilians,  (Serm.  L  i.  10,  Epist.  II.  i.  103,  &c.) 

Agrieolaro  lauUat  jurist  Jej^umquo  peritus 
Sub  gulii  cantum,  coiuultur  ubi  ostia  pulcat. 

Aonue  dulce  diu  fuit  et  Rolcmne,  reclusi 
Munu  donio  vigilare,  cJieali  proinere  jura.* 


^  It  is  ^particularly  in  this  division  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  jurit- 

ndence  into  epochs,  that  Gibbon  displays  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
8  of  this  people.  M.  Hugo,  adopting  this  division,  prefaced  these 
three  periods  with  the  history  of  the  times  anterior  to  the.  Law  of  th« 
Twelve  Tables,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  inf^cy  of  the  Boman  law.-^W.' 
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^  Tn  mOlUN  SMFOB.  Wl 

derived  «onie  additiopal  fiuae  fn>m  hk  legal  itttdiesi 

&nd  those  of  his  sou :  the  kmdred  appellation  of  Mucius  Scst* 
ola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  per- 
fection of  the  science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  their 
disciple,  and  the  friend  of  Tully ;  and  the  long  succession, 
which  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the  republic  and  under 
the  Caesars';  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable  characters  of 
Papinian,  of  Paul,  aod  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  rari- 
ous  titles  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely. preserved, 
and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  their 
diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country,  be* 
tween  business  and  composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are 
enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collection 
of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  book  is  ex* 
pressly  quoted ;  and  few  teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions 
in  less  than  a  century  of  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  be* 
tween  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justinian^  the  oracles  of 

C'  sprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of  curiosity 
been  filled  :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  aiul  Bar* 
barians,  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes, 
and  the  professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus, 
were  humbly  content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  en* 
lightened  predecessors.  From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid 
decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  re* 
quire  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the  multitude 
of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is 
evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  worics 
may  be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  expe* 
lience,  and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been  found 
incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second :  but4he  most 
eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured  of  leaving  disciples 
»equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  philoso* 
phy.  The  Scaevolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and  experience  • 
but  Servius  Sulpicius  *  was  the  first  civilian  who  established 


•  M.  Hugo  thlnks'tbat  th«  ingeniottt  system  of  Dm  Institatts  adopted 
bj  ft  max  number  of  the  ftndent  lawyers,  and  by  Jostixusn  hiaeel{»  MliS 
|M»  Serenw  Sulpieitts.    Bist.  du  Droit  &9iBain,  voL  ii  f,  U9»  ^  W,  , . 
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6ftt  THIS   IttCLlKB   AMD  PACt 

4iift  ftrt  on  a  certain  and  general  theory.**  Fbr  li\e  dteem- 
ment  of  truth  and  falsehood  he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule, 
the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular  cases 
to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over' the  shapeless  mass  the 
light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and 
friend,  declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incomparable 
genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every  object  that  it  touches. 
After  the  example  of  Plato,  he  composed  a  republic  ;  and,  for 
the  use  of  his  republic,  a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labors 
to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
tlie  Soman  constitution.  The  whole  universe,  according  to 
his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense  commonwealth  : 
gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence,  are  mem«^ 
bers  of  the  same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  mod* 
iUed  by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right, 
which  the  Deity  has  inscribed  on,  every  virtuous  mind.  From^ 
these  philosophical  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics 
Who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the  epicureans  who  are  unwilling 
to  act.  The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic  :  he  ad- 
vises them  to  slumber  in  their  shady  gardens.  But  he  hum- 
bly entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  silent,  since  her 
bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well- 
ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system.^^  piato,  Aristotle,  and 
Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct 
ft  citizen  fbr  the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armor  of 
the  stoics  ^  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper ;  and  it 
Was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools 

^  Cnttus,  or  rather  Cicero  himself;  proposes  (de  Oratore»  i.  41, 42) 
pa  idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  eloquent*  but 
illiterate,  Antonius  (i.  68)  affects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  executed 
by  Servius  Sulpicius,  (in  Bruto,  c.  41,)  whose  praises  are  elegandy 
Varied  in  the  classic  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Gravina,  (p.  60.J 

M  Perturbatricexn  autem  omnium  harum  rerum  academiam,  hmnt 
ab  Arcesila  et  Cameade  recentem,  exoremus  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invase- 
rit  in  hsec,  quae  satis  scite  instructa  et'  composita  videantur,  nimis  edet 

Sinas,  quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  submovere  non  audeo,  (de 
(gibuB,  i.  13.)  From  this  passage  alone,  Bentley  (Remarks  on  Piee- 
thinking.  p.  250)  might  have  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  beUeved  in 
the  specious  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned. 

'  **  Hie  etoic  philesophy  was  ^rst  taught  at  RomiB  by  PantetiUi,  the 
Mmid  of  the  younger  Scipio,  (see  his  life  in  the  Mim.  de  VAeadhaaim 
dM  laaertpUao^  tern,  X.  p.  7€— 80.) 
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of  jurfaprtrienee.  Pioin  ibe  portioo,  the  Boman  oivilMUis 
learned  to  live,  to  reftsoa,  and  to  die :  but  they  imbibed  in 
eo«ne  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect;  the  love  of  parop 
doX)  the  pertmacioos  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute  at* 
tachment  to  words  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority 
of  fvrm  to  matter  was  introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
property  :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  countenanced  by  an 
opinion  of  Trebatius,^?  that  he  who  touches  the  ear,  touches 
the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap  of  com, 
or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft.^ 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted 
a  citizen  to  the  honors  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  three 
proleaeioBs  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union 
in  the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict,  a  ^ 
learned  preetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his  private 
a^Btinaents ;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  consul,  was  enter- 
tained with  respect ;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws 
might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian* 
The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery ;  and  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
established  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtile  - 
and  intricate  cases  were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the 
forum  :  rules,  axioms,  and  definitions,^^  were  admitted  as  the 
geouine  dictates  of  reason;   and  the  consent  of  the  legal 

•'  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian,  (leg.  40,  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  L 
xlviL  tit.  ii.  leg.  21.)  Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian^ 
qui  familiam  duxit,  became  an  epicurean,  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5.) 
Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect.* 

••  Sec  Gravina  rp.  45—51)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou. 
Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  125)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation 
of  Everard  Otto,  de  StoicA  Jurisconsultorum  Philosophic. 

^  We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulatioii, 
and  the  ManiUau  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions,  (Pan« 
deot.  L  L  tit.  xvi.  xvii.) 

•  Gibbon  lia^  entirely  misunderstood  this  phrase  of  Cicero.  It  was  onlf 
ainoe  his  time  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  author  was  apprehended 
Cicero,  in  enumerating  the  qualifications  of  Trebatius,  says,  Accedit  etiam, 
quod  familiam  ducit  in  jure  civili,  singularis  memoria,  summa  scientia, 
which  means  that  Trebatius  possessed  a  still  further  most  important  qual- 
ification for  a  student  of  civil  law,  a  remarkable  memory,  &c.  This  ex,- 
filanation,  aheady  conjectured  by  G.  Menage,  Amaenit.  Juris  Civilis,  e. 
4,  is  found  in  the  dictionary  of  Scheller,  v.  Familia,  and  in  the  History 
of  the  Roman  Law  by  M.  Hugo.  Manv  author*  have  asserted,  without 
any  proof  sufficient  to  wanant  ^e  conjecture,  that  Trebatius  was  of  tht 
■a(o9^of^fm(H3«tr*W.     ...  -'•- 
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»r»  mis  interwoven  into  lli^  pmotice  of  A«  trItMmaA 

3ut  these  interpreters  could  neither  enact  nor  execule  the 
laws  oi  the  republic ;  and  the  judges  might  disregard  the 
authority  of  the  Scsevolas  themselves,  which  was  often  over- 
thrown  by  the  violence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader.^ 
Augustus  and. Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a  oseM 
engine,  the  science  c^  the  civilians;  and  their  servile  labors 
accommodated  the  old  i^stem  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  des** 
potisra.  Under  the  fair  pretence  of  securing  the  dignity  of 
the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  optnioiis 
was  confined  to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank, 
who  had  been  previoi^y  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the 
fmnoe ;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Adrian  restored  the 
freedom  of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  c<»scious  of  hia 
alttifties  and  knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  prsstor  was 
now  governed  by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers ;  the  judges  were 
enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law ; 
and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation,  whieh 
Ai^^stus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civilians.**  ♦ 

•*  Head  Cicero,  1.  i.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Murena. 
'  *^  See  Pomponius,  (de  Origine  Juris  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  li.  leg.  2,  No. 
47»)  Hemeodusv  (ad  institut.  L  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  8>  1.  ii.  tit.  xxv.  in  Efe* 
meat,  et  AiitiQ[iutat.,)  and  Grayina,  Tp.  41—45.)  Yet  the  mtmpps^ 
of  Augustus,  a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in 
contemporary  eyidence ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate. 

*  The  author  here  follows  the  then  generally  receWed  opinion  of  Hei- 
neccius.  The  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm  it  are  L  2,  §  47f  1>.  I.  2,  «nd 
6  8.  Instit.  I.  2.  The  first  of  these  passages  speaks  expressly  of  a  privi- 
lege granted  to  certain  lawyers,  until  the  time  of  Adrian,  publice  respon* 
dendi  jus  ante  Augusti  tempera  non  dabatur.  Primus  Divas  Augastas,  Ut 
major  juris  auetoritas  haberetur,  constituit,  ut  ex  auctoritate  ejus  n^ 
■pondbrent.  The  passage  of  the  Institutes  speaks  of  the  different  opinions 
of  those,  qoibus  est  permissum  jura  condere.  It  is  true  that  the  first  of 
tliese  passages  does  not  sav  that  the  opinion  of  these  privileged  lasers 
had  the  force  of  a  law  for  the  judges.  For  this  reason  M.  Hugo  altogether 
rejects  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heineccius,  by  Bach,  and  in  general  by  all 
the  writers  who  preceded  nim.  He  conceives  that  the  6  8  of  the  Institutefs 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  Valentinian  III.,  whicn  regulated  the  re* 
spective  authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  writings  of  the  great 
civilians.  But  we  have  now  the  following  passage  in  the  Institutes  of 
Oaius :  Besponsa  prndcatum  sunt  sententie  et  opiniones  eomm,  quibus 
permissum  est  jura  condere ;  quorum  omnium  si  in  unum  sententie  eon* 
currunt,  id  quod  ita  sentiunt,  legis  vioem  obtinet,  si  vero  dissentinnt* 
jttdici  licet,  quam  velit  sententiam  sequi,  idque  resoripto  Divi  Hadrian 
significatur.  I  do  not  know,  how  in  opposition  to  this  passage,  the  opinion 
•T M.  Hugo  ean  be  maintained.  We  must  add  te  this  the  passage  quoted 
from  Pomponius ;  and  from  such  strong  proofs,  it  seems  ioioatestmi  tiMt 
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judges  should  agree  with  the  civiliuiSf  if  the  civilians  agreed 
aaioBg  themselves.  But  positive  iastitutioos  are  oAea  the 
lesialt  of  custom  and  prejudice  ;  laws  and  language  are  am* 
bigoous^aad  arbitrary;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  pio* 
Bouncing,  the  love  of  ai^ument  is  infUoied  by  the  envy  of 
rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  their 
dttciples ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
OBce  famous  sects  of  the  Proculians  and  Satnniamfi^  Two 
sagos  of  the  law,  Ateius  Capito  and.  Antistius  Labeo,^  adorned 
the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  former  distinguished  bf 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign  ;  the  latter  more  illustrious  by  hia 
eua^UsoMpfi  of  that  favor,  and  his  stem  though  harmless  i^poaip 
tioa  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  influ* 
Miced  by  the  various  colors  of  their  temper  and  principles 
Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic  ;  his  rival 
emtoioed  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the  rising  moaai^ 
ehy.  But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submit 
sive  ;  and  Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  aenti- 

**  I  have  perilled  the  Diatribe  of  GotMdus  Mascovins,  the  learned 
Mascou,  de  Sectis  Jurisconsultorum,  (Lipsise,  172S,  in  12mo.»  p.  276,) 
a  learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ^und. 

••  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitas,  ( Annal.  fii.  75») 
and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito,  (AuL  Oellius,  xiii.  12,)  wfib  ac- 
cuses his  rival  of  libertas  nimia  et  vecors.  Yet  Horace  would  not  have 
lasked  a  yirtuous  and  respectable  senator;  and  I  must  adopt  the 
emendation  of  Bentley,  who  reads  Labieno  insanior,  (Serm.  I.  iiL  82.) 
See  Mascou,  de  Sectis,  (c.  i.  p.  1 — 24.) 


the  emperors  bad  granted  some  kind  of  privilege  to  certain  civilians,  qui- 
Inia  permissum  erat  jura  condere.  Their  opinion  had  sometimes  the  force 
of  law,  legis  vicem.  M.  Hu^o,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  this  phrase  with 
his  system,  gives  it  a  forced  interpretation,  which  quite  alters  the  sense : 
he  supposes  that  the  passage  contains  no  more  than  what  is  evident  of 
itself,  that  the  authority  of  the  civilians  was  to  be  respected,  thus  making 
a  privilege  of  that  which  was  free  to  all  the  world.  It  appears  to  me 
almost  indisputable,  that  the  emperors  had  sanctioned  certain  provisions 
relative  to  the  authority  of  these  civilians,  consulted  by  the  judges.  But 
'how  far  was  their  advice  to  be  respected  ?  This  is  a  question  which  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  precisely,  from  the  want  of  historic  evidence. 

u  it  not  possible  that  the  emperors  established  an  authority  to  be  con** 
suited  by  the  judges  ?  and  in  this  case  this  authority  must  have  emanated 
from  certain  civilians  named  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperors.  See  Hugo, 
L  e.  Moreover,  may  not  the  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Caligula, 
where  he  savs  that  the  emperor  would  no  longer  permit  the  civilians  to 

Sre  their  advice,  mean  that  Caligula  entertained  the  dcsi^  of  tuppresaing 
U  institution  ?  See  on.  this  passage  the  Themis,  vol.  zi.  p.  17>  «6.  Our 
MiUior,  not  being  nequafcated  with  the  opinions  opposed  to  Heiaeeeiue,  hM 
i^tgone-tethe^^Al^n^af  4heciik;i«cl.— -W.  ...a 

rpt.  rv.  t» 
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inents,  or  at  least  from  the  words,  of  his  predeeessws ;  wKite 
the  bold  republican  pursued  his  independent  ideas  without 
fear  of  paradox  or  innovations.  The  freedom  of  Labeo  was 
enslaved,  however,  by  the  rigor  of^his  own  conclusions,  and 
he  decided,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  saine  quea* 
tions  which  his  indulgent  competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude 
of  equity  more  suitable  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  If  a  fair  exchange  had  been  substituted  to  the 
payment  of  money,  Capito  still  considered  the  transaetion  as 
ft  legal  sale ;  ^  and  he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of  puber* 
ty,  without  confining  his  definition  to  the  precise  period  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years.^^  This  opposition  of  seattmeaSs 
was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  fbuad- 
ers ;  the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintamed  their  iniret* 
•rate  conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Adrian  ;^ 
and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabinus  aad 
Proculus,  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of 
Cassians  and  Pegasiatis  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
parties ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pegasus,^'^  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  tha 

•*  Juatinian  (Inatitut.  1.  iii.  tit.  23,  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Gnec.  p. 
677»  680)  has  oommemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of 
Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was 
decided  by  Paul,  (leg.  33,  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  L  xviii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1,) 
•ince,  in  a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated 
from  the  seller. 

•  This  contro%'ersy  was  likewise  given  fdr  the  Proculians,  to  supsr- 
■ode  the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary  number  of  two  weeks 
of  years,  or  700  of  days,  (Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.)  Plotareh  and  ths 
Stoics  (de  Placit.  Philosoph.  I.  v.  c.  24)  assign  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  years  is  the  age  —  nt^l  i]v  6  a.-itQuanxug  x^o^rai  o^^o;.  See 
the  vestigia  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix.  p.  145 — 276. 

*■  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou, 
(c.  iL — vii.  p.  24 — 120  ;)  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise 
his  equal  justice  to  these  obsolete  sects.* 

^  At  the  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot-council ;  yet  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iv.  76 — 81)  styles  the  prefect  or  6a»^ of  Rome  sanctissimus  le* 
gum  interpres.  From  his  science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was  called, 
not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pegasus 
firom  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded* 


^  The  work  of  Oaius,  subscqusnt  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  furnishes  us 
with  some  information  on  this  subject.  The  disputes  which  rose  betwees 
tiMse  two  seeu  appear  to  ha^e  been  very  numeratia.  Oaius  avowa  hinsttf 
a  dissiple  of  Sabinus  and  of  Caiusv    Coospare  Httgo^  veL  »•  p.  106»«~  W« 
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Ikvorite  of  tbe  Casara  was  rapfMenteil  by  Cmmhmf^  who 
gloried  in  his  descent  from  the  patriot  assassin.  By  the  perw 
petual  edict,  the  coDtroversies  of  the  sects  were  io  a  great 
measure  determined.  For  that  important  work^  the  emperor 
Adrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians :  the  friends  of 
monarchy  prevailed ;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius  Ju!iaii> 
insen»bly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like 
the  contemporary  philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  th« 
AntcHAUies  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted 
from  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.^  But  their 
writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had  their  choice 
been  more  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  ^va« 
perplejied  by  the  number  and  w^ght  of  discordant  testiino* 
nies,  and  every  sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might 
pronounce  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable 
name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger  Theodosius  ex* 
cused  him  from  &e  labor  of  comparing  and  weighing  theix 
arguments.  Five  civilisuos,  Caius,  Papinlan,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and 
Mod^tinus,  were  established  as  the  oracles  of  junsprudence  3 
a  majority  was  decisive :  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally 
divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom 
of  Papinian.'^ 

••  Tadt.  Annal.  xru.  7.    Saeton.  in  Nerone,  c  xxxvii. 

**  Mascott,  de  Sectis»  c.  viii.  p.  120-^144  de  Herciscundis,  a  legal 
term  which  was  applied  to  these  eclectic  lawyers  :  Atfrcuotr*  issynoay* 
nout  to  dividere.* 

^  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  L  tit.  iv.  with  Oodefroy's  Conunen* 
tary,  torn.  i.  p.  30^35.t    This  decree  might  give  occasion  to  Jesnitl* 


•  This  word  has  never  existed.  Cujaeius  is  the  author  of  it,  who  read 
the  words  terns  condi  in  Servius  ad  Virg.  herciscundi,  to  which  he  gave 
tn  erroneous  interpretation.  —  W. 

t  We  possess  (since  1824)  some  interestinp;  information  as  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  its  ratification  at  Rome,  in  the  year  438. 
M.  Closius,  now  professor  at  Dorpat  in  Russia,  and  M.  Peyron,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Turin,  have  discovered,  the  one  at  Milan,  the  other  at 
-Turin,  a  great  part  of  the  five  first  books  of  the  Code,  which  were  wanting, 
and  besides  this,  the  reports  (gesta)  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate  at  Rome, 
in  which  the  Code  was  publisned,  in  the  year  after  the  marriage  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  Among  these  pieces  are  the  constitutions  which  nominate 
commissioners  for  the  formation  of  the  Code ;  and  though  there  are  many 
points  of  considerable  obscuritv  in  these  documents,  they  communicate 
many  facts  relative  to  this  legislation. 

1.  That  Theodosid's  designed  a  great  reform  in  the  legislation ;  to  ada 
to  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  all  the  new  constitutions  firoa 
Ctmstantine  to  his  own  day ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  for  common  use^ 
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When  Jmtiiiian  ascended  dbe  throne,  tSw  refonnation  of  Iht 
Roman  junsprudence  was  an  arduous  but  indispensable  task 
In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  <^  laws  and 
legal  opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes,  which  no 
fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest  Books 
could  not  easily  be  found  ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate  dis- 
oretion.  The  subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were  ignorant 
of  the  language  that  disposed  of  their  lives  and  properties ; 
and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imperfectly 
studied  in  the  academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople.  Ais 
an  lUyrian  soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of 
Justinian ;  his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of 
jurisprudence,  and  his  Imperial  choice  selected  the  most 
learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to  labor  with  their  sovereign  in 

eal  disputes  like  those  in  the  Lettres  Prorinciales,  whether  a  Judge 
w«»  obliged  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Pi^nian,  or  of  a  majority,  agsinat 
his  judgment,  against  his  consoienoe,  &o.  Yet  a  legislator  might  give 
that  opinion,  however  fialse,  the  validity,  not  of  truUi,  but  of  law.* 


with  extracts  from  the  three  codes,  and  from  the  works  of  the  civil  lawyers. 
All  laws  either  abrogated  or  fallen  into  disuse  wCre  to  be  noted  under  their 
proper  heads. 

2.  An  ordinance  was  Issued  in  429  to  form  a  commission  for  this  pmrpoac, 
of  nine  persons,  of  which  Antiochus,  as  qutestor  and  prefectus,  was  presi- 
dent.  A  second  commission  of  sixteen  members  was  issued  in  4S5  under 
the  same  president. 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Codex  Theodosianus^ 
was  finished  in  488,  published  in  the  East,  in  an  ordinance  addressed  to  tne 
^tttorian  prefect,  Florentinus,  and  intended  to  be  published  in  the 
West. 

4.  Before  it  was  published  in  the  West,  Yalentinian  submitted  it  to  the 
senate.  There  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  which  dosed 
with  loud  acclamations  and  gratulations.  —  From  WamkOnig,  Histoire  du 
Droit  Romain,  p.  169.  —  Wenck  has  published  this  work,  Codicis  Theodo- 
siani  libri  priores.    Leipzig,  1825.  —  M. 

*  Closius  of  Tubingen  communicated  to  M.  WamkOnig  the  two  follow- 
ing constitutions  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan :  — 

1.  Imper.  Constantinus  Aug.  ad  Maximium  Prffif.  Prtetorio. 

Perpetuas  prudentum  contentiones  eruere  cupientes,  Ulpiani  ac  PauK,  in 
Papinianum  notas,  qui  dum  ingenii  laudem  sectantur,  non  tam  corrigere 
eum  quam^  depravere  maluerunt,  aboleri  prsecepimus.  Bat.  III.  Kalend. 
Octob.  et  Const.  Cons,  et  Crispi,  (321.) 

Idem  Aug.  ad  Maximium  Prsef.  Preet. 

Universa,  qute  scriptura  Pauli  continentur,  recepta  auctoritate  firmanda 
sont,  et  omni  veneratione  celebranda.  Ideoque  sententiarum  libros  ple> 
nisslmsL  luce  et  perfectissima  elocutione  etiustissima  juris  ratione  succmo« 
tos  in  judiciis  prolatos  valere  minimi  dubitatur.  I>at.  V.  Kalend.  Oct, 
Trevir.  Const,  et  Max.  Coss.  (327.)  —  W.  ^ 
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the  work  of  refoitnation.^^  The  theory  of  profeaBors  warn 
aa»8ted  by  the  practice  of  advocates,  and  the  experience  of 
magistrates ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  animated,  by  the 
spirit  of  Tribonian.'''^  This  extmordinary  man,  the  object  of 
so  much  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam* 
phylia ;  and  his  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his 
own,  all  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian 
composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of 
curious  and  abstruse  subjects :  '^  a  double  panegyric  of  Justin* 
ian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Theodotus;  the  nature  of 
happiness  and  the  duties  of  government ;  Homer's  catalogue 
and  the  four-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre;  the  astronomical 
canon  of  Ptolemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses 
of  the  planets ;  arid  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  iiterailure  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his 
mind ;  and  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  tliose  arts  which 
opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of 
the  FrsBtorian  prsefects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honors  of 
quaestor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices :  the  council 
of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  ;  and  envy 
was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his  manners. 
The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the 
virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and 
persecuting  court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a 
secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  supposed  to 
eirtertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which 
have  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to  the  last  philoto- 

7*  For  the  legal  labors  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  Preface  to 
the  Institutes ;  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects ;  the  Ist 
and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code ;  and  the  Code  itself,  (L  i.  tit.  xvii.  de 
Veteri  Jure  enucleando.)  After  these  original  testimonies,  I  have 
consulted,  among  the  moderns,  Heineccius,  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  383 — 404,)' 
Terasson,  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Komaine,  p.  295 — 356,)  Oravina, 
(Opp.  p.  93 — 100,)  and  Ludewig.  in  his  Life  of  Justinian,  (p.  19 — 123, 
318 — 321 ;  for  the  Code  and  Novels,  p.  209-«-261 ;  for  the  Digest  or 
Psndect9,  p.  262—317.) 

"  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procoptos^ 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Anecdot.  c.  13,  20,)  and  Suidas,  (toia.iii.  p. 
501,  edit.  Kuster.)  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175 — 209)  works 
hard,  very  hard,  to  whitewash  —  the  blackamoor* 

^  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man  ;  eyery  cir* 
eumstance  so  exactly  tallies.    Yet  the  laVyers  appear  i^orant ;  and 
Fabrtdtta  is  inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters,  (BibUot.  Gnw 
.  i.  p.  341,  ii.  p.  518.  iiL  p.  418,  ziL  p.  346,  863^  474.) 
28*  • 
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phers  of  Greece.  His  avame  was  more  clearly  proved  and 
more  sensibly  felt  If  be  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  admin* 
istratlon  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  agajji  occur; 
nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he 
degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profession;  and  if  laws  were 
every  day  enacted,  modified,  or  repealed,  for  the  base  con- 
sideration of  his  private  emolument.  In  the  sedition  of  Con« 
stantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to  the  clamors,  perhaps 
to  the  just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the  queestor  was 
speedily  restored,  and,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  possessed, 
above  twenty  years,  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  emperor* 
His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been  honored  with  the 
praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the 
grossiest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  oi^  his  gra* 
cious  master :  the  earth  was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince  ;  and 
he  aflTected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Romu- 
lus,  would  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to 
the  mansions  of  celestial  glory ."^^ 

If  Ceesar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law, 
his  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would 
have  given  to  the  world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  juris** 
prudence.  Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the  emperor  of 
the  East  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private  judgment  as  the 
standard  of  equity  :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power,  he 
borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion  ;  and  his  laborious  com- 
pilations are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past 
times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mtnild  by  die 
hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tessellated 
pavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  inc<^erent, 
fragments.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the 
faithful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the 
ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  contained,  since 


"  This  story  is  related  by  Hesychius,  (de  Viris  IllustribtisO  Proeo* 
pius,  ^Anecdot.  c.  13,)  and  Suidas,  (torn.  iii.  p.  601.)   Such  flattery  is 

— '    »p  Nihil  est  auod  credere  de  le 

Non  poflsit,  cam  iauBatur  Diis  aqua  potestas, 

Fontenelle  (torn.  i.  p.  32 — 39)  has  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  fhe 
modest  Virgil.  But  the  same  Fontenelle  places  his  king  above  ths 
divine  Augustus ;  and  the  sage  Boileau  has  not  blushed  to  say,  **  La 
destin  k  ses  yeux  n'oseroit  balancer."  Yet  neither  Augustus  aoc 
Louis  XIV  were  fools. 
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Ae  tivne  of  Adrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodosian  codes ;  to  purge  the  errors  and  contradictions,  to 
retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or  superfluous,  and  to  select 
the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribuimis  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished in  fourteen  months ;  and  the  twelve  books  or  tablet, 
which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to 
imitate  the  labors  of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new 
Code  of  Justinian  was  honored  with  his  name,  and  confirroed 
by  his  royal  signature :  authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied 
by  the  pens  of  notaries  artd  scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the  Astatic,  and  afterwards 
the  African  provinces ;  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A 
more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind  —  to  extract  the 
spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the 
questions  and  disputes,  of  the  Roman  civilians.  Seventeen 
lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works 
of  their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in 
ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  dili- 
gence; and  the  rapid  composition  of  the  Digest  or  Pan- 
dects,''* in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure, 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of 
Tribonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
former  times :  ''^  two  thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in  an 
abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded. 

*  nav$txTat  (general, receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek 
miscellanies,  (Plin.  Prsefat.  ad  Hist.  Natur.)  The  Diffeata  of  Sceerola, 
Marcellinus,  Gelsus,  were  already  familiar  to  the  eivilians :  but  Jus- 
tinitti  was  in  the  wrong  when  he  used  the  two  appellationB  as  synony- 
mous. Is  the  word  Pandects  Greek  or  Latin  —  masculine  or  femi- 
nine ?  The  diligent  Brenckraan  will  not  presume  to  decide  these 
momentous  controversies,  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florentine,  p.  200 — 304.)* 

**  Angeltts  Politianus  (1.  v.  Epi8t.ult.)  reckons  thirty-seven  f  p.  193 
— aOO)  civilians  quoted  in  the  Pandects— a  learned,  and  tor  his 
times,  an  extraordinary  list.  The  Greek  index  to  the  Pandects  enu- 
merates thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatigable  Fa- 
bricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  iii.  p.  488 — 602.)  Antoninus  Augustus 
(de  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandect,  apud  Ludewig,  p.  283)  is  said  to 
lutre  added  fifty-four  names ;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  seeond-himd 
veferenees* 

*  The  word  Ilai^cjcrcM  was  formerly  in  common  use.  See  the  prefiMt  to 
AalusOeUittt.— W. 
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that  three  millions  of  lines  or  sentences,^?  were  tedueed,  b^ 
this  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a 
month  after  that  of  the  Institutes  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
tliat  the  elements  should  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman 
law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  approved  their  labors,  he 
ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the  speculations  of  thesQ 
private  citizens :  their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the 
perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ;  and  the  text 
was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though  venerable,  relic  of  ao- 
tiquity.  The  CodCy  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were 
declared  to  be  tlie  legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence ; 
they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone 
were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces  his 
eternal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support 
and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original 
composition,  we  can  only  require,  at  his  hands,  method, 
choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indispensable,  virtues 
of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of  ideas,  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference ;  but  as  die 
order  of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible 
that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be 
right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal 
regard  :  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction  of  Paganism  and  Chris* 
tianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theodosius,  had 
been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict,  to  the  death  of 
Severus  Alexander :  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first 
Ceesars  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic.     The  favorite 

"  The  SrixQi  of  the  ancient  MSS.  nmy  be  strictly  defined  as  sen- 
tences or  periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the 
parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal 
length.  The  number  of  Sri/oi  in  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the 
errors  of  the  scribes,  (Ludewig,  p.  211 — 215  ;  and  his  original  auUwir 
Suicer.  Thesaiur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  L  p.  1021—1036.) 
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df  Justinian  (it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  feaWbl  of 
encountering  the  light  of  freeckm)  and  Uie  gravity  of  Romaa 
sages.  Tnbonian  condemned  to  ohliTion  the  ^uine  and 
native  wis<iom  of  Cato,  the  Scsrolas,  and  Sulpieius ;  wliilo 
he  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syriansi 
Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  la 
study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  the  minuters  of  Justinian  ^^  wars 
instructed  to  labor,  not  for  the  cunosity  of  antiquarians,  bat 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty 
to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law ; 
and  the  writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or 
excellent,  were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man* 
hers,  religion,  and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the  preoeptoia 
and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  candor  would 
acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of  language,^  their 
intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and 
Ulpian.  The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time 
iemd  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and 
materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors. 
The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the 
works  of  their  predecessors :  their  philosophic  spirit  had  miti* 
gated  the  rigor  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceed* 
ing,  and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.     The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  dM 


^  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schnltingius  (Jurispruden- 
tia  Ante-Justiuianea,  p.  883 — 907)  justifies  the  choice  of  Tnbonian, 
against  the  passionate  charges  of  Francis  Hottoman  and  hb  sec- 
taries. 

^  Strip  awaj  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nical words,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  tUver  age.  It  has  been  vehementlj  attacked  by  Laurentius 
VaUa,*  a  fiistidious  grammarian  of  the  xvth  century,  and  by  his  apolo- 
gist Floridus  Safainus.  It  has  been  defended  by  Alciat,  and  a  nams* 
leaa  adrocate,  (most  probably  James  Capdlus.)  Their  various  treatises 
are  collected  by  Dukcr,  (Opuscula  de  Latinitate  yeterum  Jurisconsul- 
torum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1721,  in  12mo.) 


•  Gibbon  is  mistaken  with  renrd  to  VaUa,  who,  though  he  iwpcifeka 
against  the  barbarous  style  of  the  civilians  of  his  own  day,  lavishes  the 
lughest  praise  on  the  aamirable  purity  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  civil  law.  (M.  Wamkonig  Quotes  a  lon^  passage  of  Valla  in 
justification  of  this  observation.)  Since  his  time,  this  truth  has  been  ree* 
ligniacd  by  oMn  of  the  highest  eminesee,  such  as  Srasmus,  David  Husm, 
and  Runkhenins.  —  W.  ' 
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Fuideeti  d&pmded  an  the  ju^paeiit  of  Tribonkn :  but  tha 
p#wer  of  hk  sovereign  could  not  absolve  him  from  the  seceed 
oUigatieiis  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the  legislator  of  the 
ea|>ire,  Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonine*. 
or  condemn,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.^^  But  the 
existence  of  past  facto  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  de^K4f- 
iam ;  and  the  emperor  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when 
he  corrupted  the  integrii^  of  their  text,  inscribed  with  theur 
venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign,^^ 
and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and  authentic 
eopies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and  interpolations 
of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence 
ef  UQif<Mrmity :  but  their  cares  have  been  insufficient,  and  the 
mUinomUs^  or  c<Mitradictions  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  still 
«xeicise  the  patience  and  subtilty  of  modem  civilians.^^ 

A  rumor  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the 
^fiemies  of  Justinian ;  that  the  juri^rudence  of  ancient  Rome 
was  redoced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects,  from  the 
viun  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either  false  or  superfluous. 
Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  might 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  accomplishment  of 
this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and 
paper,  the  labor  and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be  pur- 
chased only  by  the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed, 
that  the  price  of  books  was  a  hundred  fold  their  present 
value.^     Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  re- 

**  Koimaa  quidem  yeteribus  servayimus,  legum  autem  veritatem 
nofltram  fecimus.  Itaque  siquid  erat  in  illis  seditiotum^  multa  autem 
talla  erant  ibi  repoaita,  hoc  decisum  est  et  definitum,  et  in  perspicifam 
flnem  deducta  est  quaeque  lex,  (Cod.  Justinian.  L  L  tit.  zviL  leg.  3, 
No.  10.)    A  frank  confession  !* 

*^  The  number  of  these  emhlemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is 
much  reduced  by  Bimkershoek,  (in  the  four  last  books  of  his  Observa* 
tions,)  who  poorly  maintains  the  right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of 
Tribonian. 

**  The  antinomiet,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are 
sometimes  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  affords  what  Montaigne  calls  <*  Ques* 
tions  pour  I'AmL"  See  a  fine  passage  of  FrandocuB  Balduinus  in 
Justiman,  (1.  ii.  p.  269,  &c.,  apud  Ludewig,  p.  306,  306.) 

**  When  Faust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Biblee  ts 


*  Sefitiosttm,  in  the  language  of  Justiidan,  means  not  seditioQay  tal 
tfUqimted.  —  W. 
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ifewed :  the  bopet  of  proAt  tempted  the  8Mril«_ 
to  erase  the  characters  of  antiqatty,*  and  SaphoclM  or  Taci* 
tin  were  obliged  to  reeigo  the  parchment  to  miflsafe,  homUteSi 
and  the  golden  legend.^  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  nieat 
beaatifol  eompoeitions  of  genius,  what  stability  could  be 
expected  for  the  dull  and  ^nren  woriEs  of  an  obsolete  soi« 
ence  ?  The  books  of  jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few, 
and  entertaining  to  none :  their  value  was  connected  with 
present  use,  and  they  sunk  forever  as  soon  as  that  use  was 
superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion;  superior  merit,  or 
public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning,  between 
Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses  had  been 
already  sustiuned,  and  some  luminaries  of  the  schod,  or 
Ibnun,  were  known  cmly  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  re- 
port Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  deoi^ 
accelerated  the  progress  of  oblivion ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of 
neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  East^  The  copies  of  Papinian,  or  Ulpian,  which 
^e    reformer   had  proscribed,  were    deemed  unwcmby  of 


mantUBcripts,  the  price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or 
five  hun(&ed  to  sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at  fixit 
pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud,  (Makttaire.  AnnaL  Tn>opaph.  torn.  i.  p.  12 ;  fint  adit.) 

**  This  execrable  practice  preYailed  from  the  viiith,  and  more  es- 
pecially from  the  xiith,  century,  when  it  becaHie  almost  umversal, 
(Montfaucon,  in  the  M6moires  de  rAcad6mie)  torn.  vi.  p.  60&,  ftc 
Bibliothdque  Raisonn^e  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  176.) 

^  Pomponius  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2)  observes,  that  of  the  three 
founders  of  the  civil  law,  Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volu- 
mSna,  scripts  Blanilii  monumenta ;  that  of  some  old  republican  law- 
yers, hac  versantur  eorum  scripta  inter  mauus  hominum.  Eight  of 
the  Augustan  sages  were  reduced  to  a  compendium :  of  CascelHus, 
scripta  non  extant  sed  unus  liber,  &c. ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequenta- 
tur ;  of  Tubero,  libri  parum  grati  sunt.  Many  quotations  in  the  Pan- 
dects are  derived  from  books  which  Tribonian  never  saw ;  and,  in  the 
Icms  period  from  the  viith  to  the  xiiith  century  of  Home,  the  appartni 
reacBng  of  the  modems  suecessiTely  depends  on  the  knowledge  sad 
veracity  of  their  predecessors. 


*  Among  tile  w^rks  which  have  been  recovered,  by  the  persevering  aad 
•aooessftil  endeavors  of  H.  Mai  and  his  followers  to  traee  the  imperfcetly 
erased  characters  of  the  ancient  writers  on  these  Palimpsests,  Oibbon  at 
Huh  period  of  his  labors  would  have  hailed  with  delight  the  recovery  of  the 
liistttpMsef  Oaius,  and  tlie  fragn«tU  of  the  Theodoiian  Code»  poMished 
by  M.  Peyron  of  Turin.  —  M. 
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fbtare  nottoe :  tiw  Twelve  Tables  aad  piBBtorum  ediets  iiitMH 
mbiy  vanished,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  were 
neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  the 
Ghnseks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with 
difficulty  and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criti- 
eism  has  pronounced  that  a//  the  editions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  West  are  derived  from  one  original.^  It  was  transcribed 
at  Ck>n8tantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century ,&'' 
WBM  successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  to  Amalphi,^  Pisa,^  and  Fiorence,^^  and  is  now 
deposited  as  a  sacred  relic  ^^  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic.^ 

^  Attt  in  sereral  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  th« 
trmsposilions  of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if 
It  be  trutti  is  decisive.  Yet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres, 
(who  died  in  1117*)  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140,  (Seldcn  ad  ^letam,  c 
7,  torn.  ii.  p.  1080—1085.)  Have  our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects 
been  collated  ? 

*'  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman,  (Hist.  Pandect. 
Florent.  1.  i/c.  2,  3,  p.  4 — 17,  and  L  ii.)  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  re- 
vered it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  himself^  (p.  407,  408  ;) 
but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS. 
(l.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  117 — 130.)  It  is  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Iiatin  characters  betray 
the  hand  of  a  Greek  scribe. 

**  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  disserta- 
tions on  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year 
1136,  &c. 

•»  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1137)  is  first 
noticed  (in  1501)  by  Ludovicus  Bologninus,  (Brenckman,  L  L  c  11,  p. 
73,  74, 1.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  417 — 425,)  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle,  (p. 
409,  410,)  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  story,*  though  nn 
known  to  the  xiith  century,  embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  sus- 
pected by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destiiutc  of  much  internal 
probability,  (1.  i.  c.  4 — 8,  p.  17-^50.)  The  Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa 
was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the  xivth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus, 
<p.  406,  407.     See  L  1.  c.  9,  p.  50—62.) 

^  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ;  and  in  14U 
the  Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capital.  These  events  are  au- 
thentic and  famous. 

'*  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and 
shown  to  curious  travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded, 
and  with  lighted  tapers,  (Brenckman,  L  i.  c.  10,  11,  12,  p.  62—93.) 

**  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Augw- 


•  Savigny  (voL  iii.  p.  83,  89)  examines  and  nrfaots  the  whole  slorr*    Bm 
likewise  Hallam.  vol.  Tii.  p.  514. —M. 
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It  IS  the  first  oare  of  a  refonner  to  prevent  any  futura 

reformation.  To  maintaio  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  tne  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  Cknie,  the  use  of  ciphers  and  abbreviations  was 
rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as  Justinian  recollected,  that  the 
perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  comv 
mentators,  he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  aguinst 
the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert 
the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Accursius,  of 
Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated 
guilt,  unless  they  dare  to  dispute  his  right  of  binding  the 
authority  of  his  successors,  and  the  native  freedom  of  the 
mind.  jBut  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own  incon^ 
staDcy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of 
Dioraede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,^  discovered  tho 
necessity  of.  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture  of  baser 
alloy.  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  tl^o  publication  of  the 
Code,  before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new 
and  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  work ;  which  he  en- 
riched with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions 
of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of  jurisprudence. 
Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long 
reign,  was  marked  by  som»  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his 
acts  were  rescinded  by  himself;  many  were  rejectea  by  hi^ 
successors;  many  have  been  obliterated  by  time;  but  the 
number  of  sixteen  edicts,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eigh't 
KOVELS,^  has  been  admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence.  In  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession,  these  incessant,  and,  for  the 

tinvs,  and  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellus,  (in 
1551,)  Henry  Brcnckman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  single 
manuitcript  His  Historia  Pandcctanim  Florcntinorum,  (Utrecht, 
17*22,  in  4to.,)  though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  portion  Qf 
his  original  design. 

••  Xot'«Tcu  ^ix^xt'iwv,  ixarvfifoi*  hnbt^olttn',  apud  Homerum  Imtrem 
'omnia  virtutis,  (1st  Prsefat.  ad  Pandect)  A  line  of  Blilton  or  Tasao 
■would  siurprlse  us  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Quae  omnia  obtinere  sanci* 
*mus  in  omne  aefvum.  Of  the  firsit  Code,  he  says,  (2d  PnefiEit«,)ia  leter* 
num  valiturum.    Man  and  forever ! 

.  **  NoveUa  is  a  classic  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  substantiTe,  (Lude* 
'wig,  p.  245.)  Justinian  never  collected  them  himself;  the  nine  colla- 
tions, the  legal  standard  of  modern  tribunals,  consist  of  ninety-eight 
XoveU ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Ha* 
lottuder^  and  Contluf,  (Lndiewigv  p.  249«  288.  Aieman.  Not  in  Ane^  - 
4ot.p.9S.)-  .  .,   '  \   "  r     ■  •  ,       y 

vox-  IV*  TO     • 
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88S  THE    DECLIKB   AND   FAI«L 

inost  part,  trifling  alterations,  can  be  only  explained%y  tbe 
venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame  his  judg- 
ments  and  his  laws.^"*  The  charge  of  the  secret  historian  is 
indeed  explicit  and  vehement ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which 
be  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to 
the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed 
his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value  was 
enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  con- 
fessions of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names  of 
the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescrip 
tloQ  of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled 
by  a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the 
phurch  to  the  term  of  a  century ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with 
injustice  and  disorder,  that,  after  serving  this  occasional  pur- 
pose, it  was  prudently  abolished  in  the  same  reign.^  If 
candor  will  acquit  the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  cor- 
ruption to  his  wife  and  favorites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a 
vice  must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws;  and  the 
advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity, 
whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a 


Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of 
their  subjects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose 
command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  ele- 
mentary treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman 
law,*^  those  of  Caius  ^®  were  the  ^most  popular  in  the  East 
and  West ;  and  their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  their  merit.     They  were  selected  by  the  Imperial  dele- 

^  Montesqnieii,  ConB)der»tiona  sur  1»  Grandeur  et  la  D^adencc 
det  Ttomains,  e.  20,  torn.  iiL  p.  501,  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws 
•tide  the  gown  tatd  cap  of  a  President  k  Mortier. 

**  Procopinsy  Anecdot.  c.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to 
the  church  of  Borne,  (Novel,  ix.)  For  the  general  repeal  of  thea« 
Aisobierous  indulgences,  see  Novel.  cxi»  and  Edict,  t. 

^  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  spe- 
cioua  work,  proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civiliaina. 
.Quidam  nrudentes  et  arbitri  SM^uitatis  Inskitutiones  Civilis  Juris  com- 
positas  ediderunt,  (Institut.  IXvin,  1.  i.  c.  1.)  Such  as  XJlpian,  Paul* 
Tlorentiiiua,  Marclan. 

"  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  tuwn,  though  he  died  be£we  the 
end  olthe  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius,  Bo«- 
.thiuB^.Priscian,  &c. ;  and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See 
ij^e  Prolegomena  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  Schulting,  in  the  Juris- 
TOudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1717.  Heineccius,  ^M.  J.  B- 
V«w  aU.    Ludewig,  in  Vit.  Just.  p.  10^) 
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gtttf^Triboaiaii,  Theopbilus,  and  Dorotheus ;  and  tfie  freedon 
and  porky  of  the  Antonioes  waa  incnisted  with  the  coaraer 
mat^iala  of  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  which 
mtrodttoed  the  youth  of  Ronoe,  Constantinople^  and  BerytuB, 
ta  the  gradual  study  of  the  Code  and  Pkuidects,  is  still  pre* 
oiotts  to  the  historian^  the  philosopher,  and  the  magistrate* 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  divided  into  four  books: 
they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method,  from,  L  Permnm^ 
to,  IL  Thinga^t  and  from  things,  to,  III.  Actions  ;  and  the  arti- 
ele  IV.,  of  Prioaie  Whmgf^  is  terminated  by  the  principles  of 
Criminal  Law.* 

The  disdnction  of  ranks  and  persons  is  the  firmest  basis  of 
a  mixed  and  limited  government  In  France,  the  remains 
oi  liberty  ai^e  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honori,  and  even 
the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thousand  nobles.^  Two  hundred  fam- 
ilies t  supply,  in  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  English 
legislature,  which  maintains,  between  the  king  and  commons, 
the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supfKirted  the 
aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  pei^ 
feet  equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of 
democracy  and  despotism  are  confounded ;  since  the  majesty 
of  the  prince  or  people  would  be  ofiended,  if  any  heads  were 
exalted  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  decline  oi  the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinetioBs 
of  the  republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or 
instinet  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolule 
monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the  popular 
reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary 
wealth,  or  the  memory  of  femous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to 
h<HK>r,  with  titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates, 

^  See  the  Annales  PoUtiqnes  de  TAbb^  de  St.  Pierre,  torn.  i.  p.  2lw 
who  dates  in  the  year  1735.  The  most  ancient  families  claim  the  im^- 
memorial  possession  of  arms  and  fiefs.  Since  the  Crusades,  some,  the 
most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the  king,  for  merit  and 
services.  The  recent  and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  the  multitude 
of  venal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  oontimialiy  ennoble 
the  wealthy  plebeians. 

*  Gibbon,  dividing  the  Institutes  into  four  parts,  considers  the  appendix 
9i  the  criminal  law  in  the  last  title  as  a  fourth  part.  —  W. 

t  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon,  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  more.than 
doubled t  His  above 409,  exclusive  of  the  spiritual  peers — a '^se  policy, 
•to  iaenlHe  the  i^trieian  ordiir  in  proportion  to  tlie  ganersl  ittsreaee  of  m 
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and  senators;  and  his  precarious  indulgence  communlhated 
some  rays  of  the'r .glory  to  the  persons  of  their  wires  and 
children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Romon  citizens 
,were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were  citizens  of 
'Rome.  That  inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an  obso- 
lete and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no 
longer  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers  of  his 
.power :  his  constitutional  rights  might  have  checked  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  master :  and  the  bold  adventurer  from  Gfer- 
many  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favor,  to  the  civil 
and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been 
once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers. 
The  first  Csesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of 
ingenuous  and  servile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother ;  and  the  candor  of  the  laws  was  satisfied, 
if  her  freedom  could  be  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment, 
.between  the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who 
were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately  entered 
into  the  middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen;  but  they 
•could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
gratittfde :  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their 
patron  and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children  and  with- 
«ut  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons  ; 
but  bis  indulgence  removed  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  the 
two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen :  whoever  ceased  to  be  a 
slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a 
t»tizen;  and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed,  by  the 
omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  restraints  of  age,  or 
forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to  check 
Ae  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile 
and  indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet 
the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  bom  or  purchased  for  the 
use  of  their  -masters ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy 
pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their  strength, 
and  their  education.^®^     But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent 

'^  If  ths  option  of  s  aUve  was  bequeathed  to  several  legatesi^  they 
4r0wloti»  Mid  ths  Joeen  w«re  eaiided  to  tbeir  ahara  flf  his  v»Uw;  t«i 
piSQca  of  fold  for  a  eommon  serrant  or  maid  tinder  ten  yeait  r  M^Sbifn 
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iMatrero  ocmtrntAlly  diminished  by  the  iBftuenee  of  goretn* 
meat  and  reHgion  ;  and  tiie  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer 
elated  by  his  absolute  doininioa  over  the  life  and  happiness 
of  his  bondsman. '^^ 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and 
educate  their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates 
to  the  human  species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the 
exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over 
bis  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence,'^^  and 
seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city.'^^  The 
paternal  power  was  instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  him« 
self;  and,  after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed 
on  the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  th« 
senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed 
the  puhlic  and  private  rights  of  a  person:  in  his  father** 
house  he  was  a  mere  thing ;  \  confounded  by  the  laws  with 
^  I .  ■ ,         II     ■ I  ■■■.■.  II. ...  I.. .1.         ■ ■.* 

that  age,  twoaty ;  if  thej  know  a  trade,  thirty ;  notaries  or  writem, 
fiity  ;  midlives  or  phjfsiciatu,  sixty ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years,  thirty 
pieces:  above,  iii'ty  ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy,  (Cod.  L  vi.  tit.  zliii.  leg. 
3.)    These  legal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market.  { 

101  for  the  state  of  slares  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  L  i.  tit.  iiL-* 
viii.  L  iL  Ut.  ix.  1.  iii.'tit.  viii.  ix.  Pandects  or  Digest,  1.  L  tit.  v*  vi.  L 
xxzviii.  tit.  L^iv.,  and  the  whole  of  the  xlth  book.  Code,  L  vi.  tit. 
iv.  V.  L  Yii.  tit.  i. — xxiii.  Be  ic  henceforward  understood  that,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent 
articles  in  the  Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heineccius  are  implicitly 
quoted :  and  with  the  xxvii.  flrst  books  of  the  Paiidects,  the  learned 
and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt,  (Opera»  torn.  ii.  p.  i«- 
690,  the  end.  Lugd.  Bat.  1724.) 

****  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes,  (I.  i.  tit.  ix.,)  the  Pan- 
dects, (L  L  tit.  vi.  vii.,)  and  the  Code,  (1.  viii.  tit.  xlviL  xlviii.  xUx.) 
Jus  potestatis  quod  in  liberos  habemus  proprium  est  civium  Uomaiio* 
rum.  Nulii  einm  aUi  sunt  homines,  qm  talem  in  liberos  habeant  po* 
testatem  qualem  nos  habemus.* 

*°*  Dionyaius  Hal.  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95.  Gravina  (0pp.  p.  286)  produces 
the  words  of  the  xii.  tables,  Papinian  (in  CoUatione  Legum  Roman. 
et  Mosalcarum,  tit.  iv.  p.  204)  styles  this  patria  pote:stas,  lex  regis: 
Ulpiau  (ad  Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  L  i.  tit.  vi.  leg.  8)  says,  jus  po* 
testatls  moribus  receptum ;  and  furiosus  iilium  in  potentate  habebit* 
How  sacred  —  or  rather,  how  absurd  !  f 


*  The  newly^discovered  Institutes  of  Oaias  name  one  nation  in  whieh 
the  same  power  was  vested  in  the  parent.    Nee  me  pneterit  Gnlatarnm 

Sntern  credere,  in  potestate  parentam  liberos  esse.    Oaii  Instit.  edit. 
W,  p.  2^37.  — M. 

t  All  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Roman  character  — >W. 
X  This  parenul  power  was  strictly  confined  to  tlte  Bomaa  citisen.    Ths 
fsMigiMr,  or  he  who  had  «iiljr  jnaLatiii  did  not  ygssass  It.    If  a  "" 
29* 
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Ike  movyiles,  th^  eatUe,  and  the  alsves,  whom  the  cuprieiottB 
master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  re^)on8ibie  to 
any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daily 
sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was 
squired  by  the  labor  or  fortune  of  the  son  was  immediately 
lost  in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxea 
or  his  children^  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of 
theft ;  ^^  and  it  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in 
^is  own  option  lo  compensate  the  damage,  or  resign  to  the 
^jured  party  the  obnoxious  animal.  At  the  call  of  indigemks 
or  avarice,  the  master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  chil* 
dffen  or  his  slaves.  But  the  coudition  of  the  slave  was  fax 
wore  advantageous,  since  he  regained,  by  the  first  mawuniski 
aion,  his  alienated  freedom :  ihe  son  was  again  restored  to  hia 
unnatural  father;  he  might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a 
second  and  a  third  ^ime,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale 
and  deliverance,-*'"  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the  domestic 
power  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According  to 
his  discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary 
faults  of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile, 
^  by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the 
meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent 'was  armed 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  ^^^  and  the  examples  of 
such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes  praised  and 
never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Home  beyond 
the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  raiik^ 
nor  the  comular  ofhce,  nor  Sie  honors  of  a  triumph,  could 

••*  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit  li.  leg.  14,  No.  13,  leg.  88,  Ko.  1.  Such 
was  the  decision  of  Ulpian  and  Paul. 

*^  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian,  (Frag* 
ment.  x.  p.  591,  592,  edit.  Schulting ;)  and  best  illustrated  in  the  An- 
tiquities of  Heinecciu8.» 

*••  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necis  of  the  Roman  fitther 
(Institut.  1.  ir.  tit.  ix.  No.  7)  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal 
vestiges  are  left  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xUfi.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3,  No.  4)  and 
the  voUatio  Legum  Komananim  et  Mosaicarum,  (tit.  u.  No.  3,  p.  189.) 


eitisen  unknowingly  married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife,  he  did  not  possess 
Ihis  power  over  his  son,  because  the  son,  following  the  legal  condition  of 
the  mother,  was  not  a  Roman  citisen.  A  man,  however,  alleging  sufficient 
eause  for  his  ignorance,  might  raise  both  mother  and  child  to  the  rights 
of  citiseDship.    Gaius,  p.  30.  —  M. 

*  The  son  of  a  family  sold  by  his  father  did  not  become  In  eveiy  respect 
a  slsTe ;  he  was  sutu  liber ;  that  is  to  say,  on  paying  the  price  n>r  wnieh 
iw  wMsoUl,  he  b«Min^  entirely  free.  JM^vfo^  But.  t^»^W.    ^ 
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enmpt  the  most  iliustrioua  citizen  fvom  the  hoods  of  filial 

Bubjection :  ^^  his  owa  descendants  were  included  in  the 
family  of  their  commoa  ancestor ;.  and  the  claims  of  adoptioo 
were  not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  With- 
out fear,  though  not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legis- 
lators had  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sentiments 
of  paternal  love;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  by  the 
assurance,  that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  Uia 
awful  dignity  of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  Numa;  and  the  maid  who,  with  JUs 
father^s  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was  protected  from 
the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  first 
agesy  when  the  city  was  pressed,  and  often  famished,  by  her 
uitin  and  Tuscan  neighbors,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a 
frequent  practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase 
the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually 
fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of 
the  republic.  An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length 
communicated  to  sons ;  and  the  threefold  distinction  of  pro* 
fectUious^  adoentUiotu^  and  profusional  was  ascertained  by 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects. ^^^  Of  all  that 
proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the  use,  and 
reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold, 
the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a  favorable  interpretation, 
from  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by 
marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was 
secured  to  the  son ;  but  the  father,  unless  he  had  been  spe« 
eially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during  his  life.  As  a  just 
a.:d  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy 
were  acquired,  possessed,  aiid  bequeathed  by  the  soldier 
alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments 
of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service,  and  the. 

***  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exerciso  of  hia 
office.  In  publicis  locis  atquc  muneribus,  atquc  actionibus  patruin« 
jura  cum  fiUorum  qui  in  magistratu  sunt  potestatibus  eollata  inter- 
qtdcscere  paullulum  et  connivere,  &c.»  (AuL  Gellius,  Noetes  Attic»» 
ii.  2.)  Th«  Lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  bj  the  , 
old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabius ;  and  we  may  contemplate  the 
same  story  in  the  style  oi  Livy  (xxiv.  44)  and  the  homely  idiom  «f 
Claudius  Quadrigarius  the  annaUst. 

**>  See  th^  gradual  enlaxgement  and  security  of  the  filial  peeuUum 
is  tiie  Institutes,  rl.  ii.  tit.  ix.,)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xv.  tit.  i.  L  xlL  tiL  i») 
and  ths  Code,  (L  it.  tit.  zxvi.  zxvii) 
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metered  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  empress.  The  life  of  a 
citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of 
paternal  power.  Yet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest 
or  passions  of  an  unworthy  father :  the  same  crimrs  that 
flowed  from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the 
hamanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who 
whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from 
l!!ie  just  fury  of  the  multitude.  ***•  The  Roman  father,  from 
the  license  of  servile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity 
and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The  presence  and  opinion  of 
Atrgostus  confirmed  tbs  sentence  of  exile  pronotmced  against 
an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal  of  Arius. 
Adrian  transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a 
robber,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate 
a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  step-mother."®  A  private 
jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  the  parent 
was  again  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser;  and  the 
magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his 
complaints  and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could  no  longer 
take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he 
had  been  excepted  by  the  Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted 
by  the  justice  of  Constantine."^  The  same  protection  was 
due  to  every  period  of  existence ;  and  reason  must  applaud 
the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to 
the  father  who  strangles,  or  stan'es,  or  abandons  his  new-bom 
infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the  mercy 
which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stu()bom  vice  of  antiquity :  it  was 
sometimes  prescribed,  of\en  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Ko- 
man  ideas  of  paternal  power ;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who 
■'  .        ■  ■      ,  ■  - — 

*^  The  examples  of  Eriso  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca,  (de  de- 
mentia, L  U.  15,)  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

"•  Quod  latronia  magis  quam  patris  jure  cum  interfccit,  nam  patria 
potestas  in  pietate  debet  non  in  atrocitatc  consistcre,  (Marcian,  Listi- 
tut.  1.  xix.  in  Pandoct.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  5.) 

"'  The  PompcUn  and  Cornelian  laws  dc  aicariia  and  parricidU  are 
repeated,  or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander 
Sercrus.  Constant! ne,  and  Yalcntinian,  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.  tit, 
viiL  ix.,)  and  Code,  (1.  ix  tit.  xvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  ITicodoaian 
Code,  (1.  ix.  tit.  xiv.  xv.,)  \iith  GodotVoy's  Commentary,  (torn,  iii  P- 
84 — 113,)  who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  leamlnis  oT«r  (hett 
ptMlUws. 
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appeat  to  the  kuman  heart,  represent  with  indifferencft  »  pop 
ular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  o£  ecouoniy 
and  compassion.113  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feel* 
ings,  he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the 
chastisement,  of  the  laws;  and  the  Roman  empire  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till  such  murders  were 
included,  by  Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  "• 
and  Christianity  had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhu- 
man practice,  till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by  the 
terrors  of  capital  punishment.  ^^* 

experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of 
the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually 
softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a 
robust  progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage : 
it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  Uiat 
tbe  Roman  husband  might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obe; 
dient  virgin,*^*  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  hfi 
bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the  coemptian 
by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction 
to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
ofiered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the 
contracting  parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheep-skin ;  they 
tasted  a  salt  cake  oi  far  or  rice;  and  this  canfarreaHon^^^^ 

"'  When  the  Chremes  of  Terence  reproaches  hi«  wife  for  not  obey- 
ing his  orders  and  exposing  Uieir  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  lather  aaa  a 
maater,  and  silenees  the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  See  Apukinat 
(lletamorph*L  x.  p.  337,  edit.  Belphin.) 

**'  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers*  and  the  discretion  6f  the  magistrates 
had  introduced,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  some  legal  restraints,  whica 
might  support  his  contrast  of  the  honi  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the 
borne  leges  alibi  —  that  is  to  say,  at  Rome,  (de  Moribus  Germanoram, 
c  19.^  Tertullian  (ad  Nationes,  I.  i.  c.  15)  refutes  his  own  oh|ffge^ 
and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 

^^*  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  ii.  Sen- 
tentiarum  in  Pandect.  1.  xxv.  tit.  ill.  leg.  4)  is  represented  as  a  mere 
moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodt,  (0pp.  torn.  L  in  Julius  Paulus,  fm 
1(67—588,  and  Amioa  Respousio,  p.  591 — 606,)  who  maintains  tne 
opinion  of  Justus  Lipsius,  (0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  409,  ad  Belgas.  cent.  i. 
epist.  85y)  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  fiynkershoek,  (de  Jure  OC- 
ddendi  I^beros,  0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  318 — 340.  Cure  Secundse,  p.  391— > 
4270  In  a  leamea  but  angry  controversy,  the  two  Meads  deriated 
hito  the  opposite  extremes. 

"*  Dionys.  HaL  1.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Plutarch,  in  ^Uma,  p.  140,  141. 
7%  Hmna  Mui  TO  Jd«c  Ma^vtqov  Mai  a^iifjof  ini  Tw  ya^oviT'  y/ifC^f. 

^  Among  the  inntJU/rui^m^a,  th^  trUieum,  or  bearded  whfi^t]  tht 
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whicli  denoted  the  ancient  food  of  Italy,  served  a«  an  eml 
of  their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.     But  this  union  < 
the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  sli 
renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her  father^s  house, 
embrace  a  new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the  title 
adoption,  a  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegani 
bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a  family'*^  (her  proper  appef 
lation)  the  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children 
and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was  investe^ 
MTTth  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.     By  his  judgment 
caprice  her  behavior  was  approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised  j 
he  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  wa 
allowed,  that  in  the  ca^s  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,^*®  the 
sentence    might   be   properly  inflicted.     She   acquired    andl 
inlierited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord  ;  and  so  clearly  was 
woman  defined,  not  as  a  person^  but  as  a  things  that,  if  the  | 
original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be  claimed,  like  other  | 
movables,  by  the  iisc  and   possession  of  an  eqtire  year.     The  ] 
nclination  of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and 
Jewish  laws:  **^  but  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could 
never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or  more  favored  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to 
the  common  benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic :  their 
wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and  lovers, 
and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessftiUy  resisted  by  the  gravity 
■»*■  .1     p  —     I    

iUi§'»%  or  the  uobearded ;  the^,  adorta,  orysa^  who^^e  description  per- 
icmy  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy.  1  adopt  this  identity 
on  the  credit  of  M-  Paucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  M6trologie,  (p. 
fil7— 529.) 

"^  Aulus  Gellius  (Noctes  Attic®,  xviii.  6)  gives  a  ridiculous  defini- 
tion eft'  i3i)lius  Melissus,  Matrotia,  qu»  kernel  mater/.im  lias  quae  saepius 
pe^rit,  as  porcetra  and  scropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  then  adds  the 
jgenuine  meaning,  quae  in  matrimonium  vel  in  manum  convenerat. 

"*  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  Mrinc,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of 
the  cellar,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  14.) 

"•  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a 
daily  debt  was  imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband ;  twice 
A  week  on  a  citizen ;  once  on  a  peasant ;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a 
camel -driver ;  once  in  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the  student  or 
doctor  was  ft>ee  from  tribute ;  and  tto  wile,  if  she  received  a  toeekfy  sus- 
tenance, could  sua  for  a  divorce :  for  one  week  a  tow  of  abatmenee 
was  allowed.  Polygamv  divided,  without  multiplring,  the  duties  of 
the  husband*  (Selden.  uxor  Ebraica,  L  iii  c*  6,  in  his  workSyTol.u.n. 
'ttr-720.J -       «- 
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<^'1  %f  6ato  fhe  Censor J^    Ttiey  d^liaed  the  aolemnhies  of  tbt 
old  nuptials  ;  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence 
•^■'   of  three  days ;  and,  without  losing  their  name  or  independ* 
'  ence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  marriage 
contract.     Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the 
::f'  use, and  secured  the  property:  the  estates  of  a  wife  could 
f     neither  be  alienated  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband  ; 
::    their  mutual  gTfts  were  prohibited  by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ; 
;  -' '  and  the  misconduct  of  either  party  might  aflonj,  under  an* 
p-  other  name,  a   future  subject  for  an  action  of  theft.     To  this 
ri"^-^  loose  and  voluntary  compact,  religious  and  civil   rights  were 
::'  '    no  longer  essential ;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank, 
5.  -    the  apparent  community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient 
t:-  evidence  of  their  nuptials.     The  dignity  of  nmrriage  was 
:;'   restored  by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all    spiritual  grace 
.   '   from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  benediction  of  the 
?  J    priest  or  bishop.     The  origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the  holy 
institution  were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue^ 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  pn^ 
vincial  synods  ;  ^'^i  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was 
awed   by  the  decrees   and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers.     Yet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  church  :  the  emperor  consulted  the  un- 
believing civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial 
^      laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  directed  by  the  earthly 
motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  both 
sexes.^* 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  eyery 
r      rational  contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previoui 

'**  On  the  Oppian  law  "we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Va- 
lerius Flaccoa,  and  the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato,  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  1«— 8.)  But  we  shall  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the 
eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Home.    The 

Srinciples,  and  even  the  stylo,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved 
y  Anlufl  GdUuB,  (x.  23.) 

•"  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  see  Sclden, 
(Uxor  Ebraica,  0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  529 — 860,)  Bingham,  (Christian  An- 
tiquities, L  xxii.,)  and  Chardon,  (Hist,  dea  Sacremens,  tom»  vi.) 

>"*  The  civil  laws  of  mai-riage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes,  (L  L  tit. 
X.,)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv.,)  and  the  Code,  (1.  v. ;)  but  aa 
the  title  de  ritA  nuptiarum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore 
the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit,  ix.  p.  690,  591)  and  the  Collatio  Legum 
liosaicarum,  (tit.  xvi.  p.  791F.  791,)  with  the  notee  of  Pith«us  and 
MmllEn^.  Xher  find  In  the  Commentary  of  Serviiu  (on  the  lal 
Qmgpc  and  tbe  ith  JEiamd)  two  cnriias  ytfigSH         ...       ^   ; 
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mpprobtttion  of  the  parents.  A  father  might  he  fofoed  1^  i 
recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mature  daughter ;  but 
even  his  insanity  was  not  generally  allowed  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  consent.  'Die  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
matrimony  have  vaned  among  the  Romans ;  ^^  but  the  most 
solemn  sacrament,  the  confarreation  itself,  might  always  be 
done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the  first  ages, 
the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was 
reckoned  id  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  judge 
might  pronounce  the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might 
expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house ;  but  the  slavery  of  the 
wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he  asserted 
for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.* 
The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the 
Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this  tempting  priv- 
ilege above  five  hundred  years :  '^  but  the  same  fact  evinces 
the  unequal  terms  of  a  connection  in  which  the  slave  was  un^ 
able  to  renounce  her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  his  slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the 
equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  juris- 
prudence was  introduced,  that  marriage,  like  other  partner- 
ships, might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the 
associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption,- 
this  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious 
abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested  daily  motives 
for  the  dissolution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a 
letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ; 
4ie  most  tender  of  human  connections  was  degraded  to  a 
transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure.    According  to  the  van- 


"•  According  to  Plutarch,  (p.  67,)  Romulus  allowed  only  thxes 
grounds  of  a  divorce  —  drunkenness,  adultery,  and  false  keya.  Other- 
wise, the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  half  his  goods 
to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and  offered  a  aacrifioe 
(with  the  remainder?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  This  strange  law 
was  either  imaginary  or  transient. 

*■*  In 'the  year  of  Rome  523,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  » 
fair,  a  good,  but  a  barren,  wife,  (Dionysius  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  98.  Plutarch, 
in  Numa,  p.  141 ;  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1 ;  Aulus  GeUiua,  ir.  3.) 
He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated  by  th«  people ;  but  his 
divorce  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 


•  Montesquieu '  relates  and  csplaiat  this  iaot  in  a  d 
Bqprit  dM  Loix,  I.  xtt^.  M.^'i^.      -^  i 


differtBt 
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aad  injury :  an  inconstaot  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  |i 
new  lamily,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious, 
progeny  to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  hus- 
band ;  a  beautiful  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old, 
indigent,  and  friendless ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  sufficienUy 
iDarka>  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were  least  favorable  to 
the  males.  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and 
perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of 
divorce  does  pot  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The 
facility  of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence) 
aod  inflame  every  trifling  dispute :  the  minute  difierence  be^ 
tween  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might  so*  easily  be 
removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  the  matron, 
who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  hui^ 
bands,  must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  per^ 
son.*a5 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the 
m|»id  progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the  Romans 
afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  reconcile  the  con^ 
plaints  of  a  married  life  ;  but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca^^^  the 
appeases  of  husbands,  too  cleyly  indicates  on  which  side  sub- 
mission and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every  aot 
of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  censdn;  the 
firBt  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned,  at  their  com- 
mand, the  motives  of  hi^  conduct ;  ^^^  and  a  senator  was  ex- 
pelled for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge 


••  Sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  atltumnos. 

JuTMial,  Satir.  vt  20. 
A  rapid  saeceadoti,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  lum  eaa- 
tnliixn  numero,  sed  marit^orum  annoB  sues  computant,  of  Seneea,  (de 
Ben^dis,  iii.  16.)  Jerom  saw  at  Rome  a  triampbant  husband  bury 
his  twenty-first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  of  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors,  (0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  90,  ad  Oerontiam.)  But  the  ten  hus- 
bands in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole,  (I. 
▼i  epigram  7.) 

**•  Sacellum  Viriplacae,  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1,)  in  the  Pala- 
tine region^  appears  in  the  time  of  Xheodosiusi  in  the  dsaox^tiott*  of 
Home  by  Publaiu  Victor. 

w*  Valerius  Maximus,  L  ii^  c.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges 
diVPf^A  nore  ennUnal  than  celibacy :  illo  namque  cox\}ugalia  a«f^ 
•preta  tantum*  hoc  etiam  injuiiose  tractata.  ..     ^ 

rot.  XT,  80  ... 
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'tft  a8riee  of  liis  friends.  WTienever  an  action  iRraa  instihfMI 
for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage  portion,  the  praior^  as  flie 
guardian  of  equity,  examined  the  cause  and  the  characters, 
and  gently  inclined  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  gaihless  and  in- 
jured party.  Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  both  mag»- 
trates,  adopted  fheir  different  modes  of  repressing  or  chasfisiiig 
the  license  of  divorce.^'^  The  presence  of  seven  Roman 
witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this  solemn  and 
^liberate  act :  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given 
by  the  husband,  instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was 
compelled  to  refund  immediately,  or  in  the  space  of  six 
tnonths;  but  if  he  could  arraign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  hex 
guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth 
part  of  h^r  marriage  portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the 
iinrt  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce ;  their 
Institutions,  from  Constantino  to  Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate 
"between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the 
chnrch,^^  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most 
rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester, 
a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
'Seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably 
maintained,  to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace 
of  adultery  :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was 
curtailed  and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the 
obstacles  of  incurable  impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic 
profession,  were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obliga- 
tion. Whoever  transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law,  was 
subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman  was 
stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excepting  the 
iMdkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into 
his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized  by  the  ven- 
geance of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  com- 
muted to  a  fine ;  the  fine  was  sometimes  aggravated  by 
trajasportation  to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery ; 

***  Seethe  latvs  of  Angtistus  and  his  suecesson,  in  Heineociius  ad 
"Le^m  Papiam-PoppKam,  c.  19,  in  Opp.  torn.  vi.  P.  I.  p.  S'iS'—SSS. 

>*  Alue  lunt  le^4  Cflesanim,  ali«  Ofaristi ;  aliud  PaiiAnianUB,  aliud 
^tidus  RM^ar  prsedpit,  (Jerom.  torn.  L  p.  198.  8olden»  Uxor  Wbiatoit 
L  iu.  c.  31»  p.  847— ^53.)  .... 
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the  mjtirefl  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  niarrfage  j 
but  the  ofTender,  during  life,  or  a  term  of  years,  was  disabled 
from  the  repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored 
the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were 
unanimous,' 30  the  theologians  were  divided, ^^i  ^nd  the  am- 
biguous word,  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ,  is  flexible 
to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator  can 
demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among 
the  Romans  by  natural  aftd  civil  impediments.  An  instinct, 
almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous 
commerce  ^^^  of  parents  and  children  in  the  infinite  series 
of  ascending  and  descending  generations.  Concerning  tho 
oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason 
mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt,  the  mar- 
riage oC  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception:  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
father,  an  Athenian,  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy 
union  of  the  dearest  relations.     The  profane  lawgivers  of 

'*  The  Institutes  are  silent ;  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
dosius  (1.  iii.  tit.  xvi.,  with  Oodefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  i.  p.  310 — 315) 
and  Justinian,  (1  v.  tit.  xvii.,)  the  Pandects  (1.  xxiv.  tit',  ii.)  and  the 
NoveL<i,  (xxii.  cxviL  cxxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxl.)  Ju^tiniaa  fluctuated  to  th« 
last  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

131  Xn  pvire  Greek.,  notjttia  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  can  the 
proper  meaning,  ibrnication,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a 
figurative  sense,  how  £eir,  and  to  what  offences,  may  it  be  extended  } 
iKd  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syiiac  tongue  ?  Of  what  original 
word  is  /ru^t-ciu  the  translation  ?  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word 
translated  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modem  !  There  are  two  (Mark, 
ju  11,  iiiiket  xvi  IS)  to  one  (Matthew^  xix.  9)  that  such  ground-  of 
divorce  was  not  excepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to 
think,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  giving  offence  ^ther  to 
the  school  of  Sammai  or  to  that  of  HiUel,  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  L  iii. 
c  18—22.  28,  31.)* 

***  The  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisjaudence  are  exposed  by  Jus- 
tiiiian»  (Institut.  t/  i.  tit.  x. ;)  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  antiquity  concerning  forbidden  degrees,  &c.,  are 
copiously  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Lawi 
(p.  108,  314 — 339,)  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various  reading ;  but 
which  cannot  be  praised  for  philosophical  precision.  « 


«  But  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  divorce  made  %» 
Jttdictaiettthority.  — Bu^P.  '  * 
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Borne  were  nerer  tempted  by  interest  or  superstitbn  to  mnh 
tiply  the  forbidden  degrees :  but  they  inflexibly  condemned 
the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first 
cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict ;  revered  the 
parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,*  and  treated  aflinity 
and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Accora- 
ing  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage 
could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens ;  an  honorable,  at 
least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a 
senator :  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legiti* 
mate  nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of 
Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice,^^^  to  live  the  con* 
^ubijies  of  Mark  Antony  and  Titus.^^^  This  appellation, 
indeed,  so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indulgence 
be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  OrientaJ  queens.  A  con- 
cubine, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a.  woman  of 
■ervile  or  plebeian  extraction,  tb*)  sole  and  faithful  companion 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  contmued  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
Her  modest  station,  below  the  honors  of  a  wife,  above  the 
infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the 
laws :  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use 
of  this  secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  West  and 
East ;  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this 
connecticxi,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes  and  of  men, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  love  :  the  example  was  im- 
itated  by  many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardM 
of  their  families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate 
their  tffeitural  children,  the  conversion  was  instantly  performed 
by  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whos^ 


"■  When  her  father  Agrippa  died,  (A.  D.  44,)  Berenice  w«*  aixteca 
years  of  age,  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  Antiquit.  Judaic.  1.  zix.  c.  9,  p.  962, 
edit.  Harercamp.)  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when 
Titos  (A.  D.  79^  invitua  invitam  invisit.  This  date  would  not  harva 
adorned  the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Racine. 

***  The  MgypHa  oo^fux  of  Virgil  (.Sneid,  viii.  6S8)  seems  to  bo 
numbered  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Ajutony 
against  Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  of  Italy. 


•  Aeeordinff  to  the  earlier  law,  (Oaii  Instit.  p.  27,)  a  man  mfght  marry 
his  niece  on  the  brother's,  not  on  the  sistarXaide.  The  emperor  Claudius 
set  the  example  of  the  former.  In  the  Institutes,  this  cUstiaction  was 
iM^td,  anCboth  daclared DIegiil.  *- M. 
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fruitful ness  ami  fidelity  they  had  already  tried.*  By  dih 
epithet  of  naturul^  the  offspring  of  the  concubine  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitution, 
and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary 
aliments  of  life ;  and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capa* 
ble  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigor  of  law,  bastards  were 
entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from 
whom  they  might  derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger, 
or  a  citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted 
without  reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state. *^t 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words  of 
ttttorsind  pujnl^  which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  institutes^ 
and  Pandects,*3«  is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature. 


^^  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  chil- 
dren are  stated  in  the  Institutes,  (L  L  tit.  x.,)  the  Pandects,  (1.  i.  tit. 
vii.,)  the  Code,  (I.  v.  tit.  xxv.,)  and  the  Novels,  (Uxiv.  Ixxxix.) 
The  researches  of  Heineccius  and  Giannone,  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et 
Papiam-Popp«am,  c.  iv.  p.  164 — 175.  O^jere  Posthume,  p.  108 — 15S) 
illustrate  thia  interesting  and  domestic  subject. 

»M  See  -the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i, 
tit.  jtiiL — xxvi.,)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xxvi.  xxvii.,)  and  the  Code,  (1.  v.  tit. 
xxviii. — Ixx.) 

♦  The  Edict  of  Constantine  first  conferred  this  right ;  for  Anguttus  had 
prohibited  the  taking  as  a  concubine  a  woman  who  might  be  taken  as  a 
vife ;  and  if  marriage  took  place  afterwards,  this  marriage  made  no  change 
in  the  rights  of  the  children  born  before  it ;  recourse  was  then  had  to 
adoption,  properly  called  arrogition.  — O. 

t  See,  however,  the  two  fragments  of  laws  in  the  newly  discovered  vir' 
tracitA  from  the  Theodoitian  Code,  published  by  M.  A.  Peyron,  at  Turin. 
By  the  first  law  of  Constantine,  the  legitimate  offspring  could  alone  in- 
herit ;  where  there  were  no  near  legitimate  reUtlves,  the  inheritance  went 
ti»  the  ft9cus.  The  son  of  a  c^tuin  Liciniunus,  who  had  inherited  hie 
father's  property  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  legititnate,  and  had 
been  promoted  to  a  place  of  dignity,  was  to  be  degraded,  Eis  pwperty  con- 
'  fiscated,  himself  punished  With  stripes  and  imprisonment.  By  the  second, 
all  persons,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  senators,  perfectissimi,  decemvirs^ 
were  to  be  declared  infamous,  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Ihw^ 
if  born  ex  ancilla,  vel  ancillce  filia,  vel  liberta,  vel  libertee  filia,  aive  Ro- 
loana  faeta,  aeu  Latina,  vel  scsniese  filia,  vel  ex  tabernaria,  vel  ex  taber* 
nariae  filia,  vel  humili  vel  abjecta,  vel  lenonis,  aut  arenarii  filia,  vel  quae 
mercimoniis  publicis  prsefuit.  Whatever  a  fcmd  father  had  conferred  on 
such  children  was  revoked,  and  either  restored  to  the  legitimate  children, 
or  confi=<cated  to  the  state ;  the  mothers,  who  were  guilty  of  thus /wuK»)/»t^ 
the  minds  of  the  fathers,  were  to  be  put  to  the  torture  (tormentis  snUiei 
iubcmus.)  The  unfortunate  son  of  Licinianus,  it  appears  from  this  second 
inw,  having  fled,  had  been  taken,  and  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  cbaiir*  tn 
work  hi  the  Oynsceum  at  Carthage.    Cod.  Theedos.  ab.  A.  Peyron,  87^^ 

90... M.  t 

80* 
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TI16  pefsoD  and  property  of  an  orphan  nraat  always  be  trusted 
to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased 
fatlier  bad  not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnals^  or  paternal 
kindred  of  the  nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to  act  as  the 
natural  guardians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  ex* 
posing  the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his 
death ;  but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced, 
that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emol- 
ument of  succession.  If  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the 
line  of  consanguinity,  afforded  no  efficient  guardi^oi,  the  failure 
was  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  praetor  of  thd  city,  or 
the  preaident  <^  the  province.  But  the  person  whom  they 
named  to  this  public  office  might  be  legally  excused  by  insan- 
ity or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous;  enmity 
or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guardian- 
ships with  which  he  was  already  burdened,  and  by  the  immu- 
nities which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labors  of  magistrates, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could 
speak,  and  think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose 
authority  was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty. 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself 
to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his 
personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often 
gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the 
want  of  diligence  or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and 
almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust. 
The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at 
fourteen  ;  •  but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly 
than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the 
fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from  his  own  inexperience  and 
headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee  bad  been  first  instituted 
by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a 
prodigal  or  madman  ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled,  by  the 
laws,  to  solicit  the  same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  - 
till  he  accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  parents, 
husbands,  or  guardians  ;  a  sex  created  to  please  and  obey  y 


*  Gibbon  accuses  the  civilians  of  having  "  rashly  fixed  the  age  of  puberty 
at  twelve  or  fourteen  years."  It  was  not  so;  oefbre  Justinian,  no  law 
•listed  on  this  subject.  Ulpian  relates  the  discussions  which  took  place 
•a  this  point  among  the  di&rent  sects  of  civilians.  See  the  Institutes.  L 
L-  t&ft.  S2»  and  the  fngments  of  Ulpian.  Nor  was  the  curatorship  obligatory 
§ut  all  minors.  ^W. 
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wf fsr  mpf^tmei  to  teve  atlaiaed  the  aga^  of  nmon  and  i 
neiice«  Such,  at  least,  was  tha  stem  and  haughty  spirit  of 
the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  iosensihly  m^fied  before 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

IL  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  jii8ti6ed  by 
the  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on  this  foiw* 
datioh  it  is  wisely  established  by  the  philosophy  of  the  civil- 
ians.^^ The  savage  who  hollows  a  tnee,  inserts  a  sharp  stona 
into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch, 
becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoa, 
the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  weve  common  to  all, 
the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  industry, 
belongs  solely  to  himself.  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  with* 
out  a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the 
game  of  the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength 
and  dei^terity.  If  bis  provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies 
the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  ed-* 
ucation,  he  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  service 
of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  from 
him  alone.  If  he  encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sua- 
teaance  and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile 
soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labor,  create  a  new  value,  and 
the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  revolving  3rear.  In  the  successive  states  of  society, 
the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their 
possessions  by  two  reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ii^  of  the  human  mind :  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the 
fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and  that  every  man  who  envies 
their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exer* 
cise  of  similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom, 
and  pl^Eity  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But 
the  colony  multi{4ies,  while  the  space  still  con^ues  the 
same  ;  the  common  rights,  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind, 
are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty ;  each  field  and  forest 
is  circumscribed  by  the  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master ;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it 
assorts  the  claim  of  the  iifst  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.     In  the   progress  from 

*"  InsUtnt.  L  E.  tit.  i,  ii.  Compare  the  pure  arid  precise  reasoning 
of  Caias  and  Heineccius  (1.  ii.  tit.  i.  p.  69—91)  with  the  loose  prolixity 
of  Theophilos,  (p.  207 — 265.)  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserved 
in  the  Papdects,  (Li.  titv.viii.  leg*  4U  No»  X.)    . 
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pftmHiVo  eq«aty  to  ftnat  injifBtibe,  t!i«  sf^ps  am  dStent^  flm 
shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly 
is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artifieiat  reason.  The  active, 
insiatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  <^ 
life  and  the  wages  of  industry  ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  govern- 
ment  and  exclusive  property  Imve  been  introduced,  they  be- 
come necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Except 
ifl  the  singular  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators 
have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  false  and  dangerous 
ianovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  disproportion 
of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tmdi- 
tion^  and  an  obsolete  statute  ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  fol- 
lower of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual 
mheritance  of  two  jugera ;  ^^  a  statute  which  confined  the 
richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,  or  three 
hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of 
Rome  consisted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber ;  and  domestic  exchange  could  add 
nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or 
enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier; 
the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profitable  trade  of  war ;  and  the 
blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the 
Volscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of  Briton,  or  the  gems  and  gold 
of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language  of  ancient  jurispru*' 
dence,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  age  of 
Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
mauceps  or  mancipium^  taken  with  the  hand  ;  and  whenever 
they  were  sold  or  emanciputed,  the  purchaser  required  some 
assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and 
not  of  a  fellow-citizen.^^  A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  his 
rights  by  apparent  dereliction,  and  such  derelictk>n  of  a 
valuable  interest  could  not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet,  accord- 
...^ 0  

"*  The  hereditcm  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varrt>,  (de  Re  Rus- 

ticA,  hi.  c.ii. p.  141,  c.  x.  p.  160,  161,  edit.  Gcsner,)  and  clouded  by 

Pliiiy'ft  defslamation,  (Hist.  NatHr>  xviii.  2.)    A  just  and  Icaxned  com^ 

ment  is  given  in  the  AdmiiustratioB  des  Terres  ches  les  Kofmaiwi, 

.  (p.  12—66.)* 

'*•  The  res  mancipi  is  expljuned  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by 
XTlpiaii  (Fragment,  tit.  xviii.  p.  618,  619)  and  Bynkershoek«  (Opp. 
torn.  i.  p.  30  J — :Ud.)  The  dodnition  is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  iinaas 
none  except  myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  own*. 


*  On  tha  duo  jugera,  eompara  Nifibuhr,  vol.  L  p.  SdT****!!* 
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mg  to  1the  Twelve  Tables^  «  pieMSfiptioQ  of  oiie  ymir  §bt 
movaMes,  and  of  two  years  R>r  immovabieB,  aiiolished  Uw 
claim  of  the  aacient  mafller«  if  the  actual  poeaoawr  had 
acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  the  person  whom 
he  beiiered  to  be  the  lawful  propoetor.^^^     Such  coimkup 

'^  IVom  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays*  yoL  i.  p.  423)  in- 
fers that  there  could  not  the»  be  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy 
than  mw  amongst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wat- 
lace,  he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the 
fMUiditi<Hia,  (Institat.  1.  ii.  tit.  vL)  * 


*  <Hbbon  acknowledges,  in  the  former  note,  the  obscuHty  of  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  res  maneipi.  The  laterpraters,  who  preceded  hiai,  are 
-aot  agreed  on  this  point,  one  of  the  UMt  difficult  in  the  ancient  Roman 
law.  The  conclusions  of  Hume,  of  which  the  author  here  speaks,  are 
grounded  on  false  assumptions.  Gibbon  had  conceived  vptj  luaoeurate 
notions  of  Property  among  the  Romans,  and  those  of  many  authors  in  the 

8 resent  day  are  not  less  erroneous.  We  think  it  right,  in  this  place,  to 
evelop  the  system  of  property  among  the  Romans,  as  the  result  of  the 
study  of  the  extant  origmul  authorities  on  the  ancient  law,  and  as  it  haa 
been  demonstrated,  recognised,  and  adopted  by  the  most  learned  exposi^ 
tors  of  the  Roman  law.  Besides  the  authorities  formerly  known,  such  as 
-the  Fragments  of  Ulpian,  t.  six.  and  t.  i.  j  16.  Theoph.  Paraph,  i.  6,  {  4, 
may  be  consulted  the  institutes  of  Oaius,  i.  §  54,  and  ii.  §  40,  et  seq. 

The  Roman  laws  protected  all  property  acquired  in  a  lawful  manner. 
They  imposed  on  those  who  had  invaded  it,  the  obligation  of  making  ree> 
titution  and  reparation  of  all  damage  caused  by  that  invasion ;  they  pun^ 
khed  it  moreover,  in  many  cases,  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  But  they  did  not 
always  grant  a  recovery  against  the  third  person,  who  had  become  bonA 
iide  possessed  of  the  property.  He  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  thing 
belonging  to  another,  knowing  nothing  of  the  prior  rights  of  that  person, 
maintained  the  possession.  The  law  had  expressly  determined  those 
eases,  in  which  it  permitted  property  to  be  reclaimed  from  an  innocent 
possessor.  Jn  these  cases  possession  had  the  characters  of  idMiolute  pro- 
prietorship, called  mancipmn,  jus  Quiritium.  To  possess  this  right,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  have  entered  into  possession  of  the  thing  in  any  mai^- 
ner  ;  the  acquisition  was  bound  to  have  that  character  of  publicity,  which 
was  given  by  the  observation  of  solemn  fbrms,  prescribed  bjr  the  laws,  er 
the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  proprietorship  during  a  certain  time :  the 
Roman  citizen  alone  could  acquire  this  proprietorship.  Every  other  kind 
of  possession,  which  might  be  named  imperfe<ft  proprietorship,  was  called 
"  iu  bonis  habere."  It  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Cicero  that  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Dominium  was  given  to  all  proprietorship. 

It  was  then  the  publicity  which  constitute!  the  distinctive  character  of 
absolute  dominion.  This  publicity  was  grounded  on  the  mode  of  acq^iisl- 
tion,  which  the  moderns  have  called  Civil,  (Modi  adquirendi  Civiles.) 
These  modes  of  acquisition  were,  1.  Mancipium  or  mancipatio,  which  was 
nothing  but  the  solemn  delivering  over  of  the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a 
detemimate  number  of  witnesses  and  a  public  oifHcer ;  it  was  from  this 
probably  that  proprietorship  was  named,  2.  In  jure  cessio,  which  was  a 
solemn  delivermg  over  before  the  pretor.  3.  Adjudieatio,  made  by  a 
judge,  in  a  case  of  partition.  4.  Lex,  which  comprehended  modes  of  ae- 
quiring  in  particular  eases  determined  by  law;  probably  the  law  of  the  xii. 
taUea;  for  fnstanee,  the  eiifr  Mroni  smptib  and  the  Imatam,  ^  Usaa, 
eaUad  iltolf^tds  iMaeapto,  aidl  by  tha  modems  pretartptlM.   This  s»« 
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'CtttviMi '  iBfOiittcet  wilbuul  any  nixhiiie  of  fraud  or  'tovtB, 
could  8el(kHii  k^nre  the  membera  of  a  small  repjuMic ;  but 
the  Tamns  pencxk  of  three,  of  ten,  or  c£  twenty  years, 

ti > ■  I ■■    ..,,., ^  .—  - ,.,. 

«Bly  a  year  for  moTables ;  two  years  for  things  not  movable.  Its  primary 
o)^t  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  prescription  in  the  present  day. 
It  was  ori^ally  introduced  in  order  to  transform  the  simple  possession  of 
■  thing  (m  bonis  habere)  into  Roman  proprietorship.  The  public  and 
ttnintermpted  possession  of  a  thing,  enjoyed  for  the  space  of  one  or  two 
yean,  was  sufficient  to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  oity  of  Rora# 
to  whom  the  thing  belonged.  This  last  mode  of  acquisition  completed  the 
eystem  of  civil  acquisitions,  bv  legalising,' as  it  were*  every  other  kind  of 
ac<^uisition  which  was  not  conferred,  from  the  commencement,  by  the  Jim 
Quiritium.  V.  Ulpian.  Fragm.  i.  §  16.  Gaius,  ii.  §  14.  We  believe,  accord- 
in^  to  Oalus,  (  43,  that  this  usncaption  was  extended  to  the  case  wfaeve  a 
thmg  had  been  acquired  from  a  person  not  the  real  proprietor;  and  that, 
According  to  the  time  prescribed,  it  gave  to  the  possessor  the  Boraaa  pro- 
prietorship. But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original  design  of 
thie  Institution.  Ceterum  etiam  earum  rerum  usucapio  nobis  competii» 
ense  non  a  domiii0  nobis  tiadita  fuertnt, «  mode  eas  bona  fide  i^cepcnmus. 
Oaius,  1.  iL  §  43. 

As  to  things  of  smaller  value,  or  those  which  it  was  difficult  to  distin 
^sh  firom  each  other,  the  solemnities  of  which  we  speak  were  not  requi- 
site to  obtain  legal  proprietorship.  In  this  case  simple  delivery  was  siiffi- 
eient. 

In  proportion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Republic,  this  latter  princi- 
ple became  more  important  from  the  increase  of  the  commerce  and  wealth 
ef  the  state.  It  was  necessary  to  know  what  were  those  things  of  which 
absolute  property  might  be  acquired  by  simple  delivery,  and  what,  on  the 
eontrary,  those,  the  acquisition  of  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  these 
aoiemuties.  This  question  was  necessarily  to  be  decided  bv  a  general 
rule;  and  it  is  this  rule  which  establishes  the  distinction  between  res 
maikeipi  and  nee  manoipi,  a  distinction  about  which  the  opinions  of  modem 
eivilians  differ  so  much  that  there  are  above  ten  conflicting  systems  on  the 
•ubject.  The  system  which  accords  best  with  a  sound  mterpretation  of 
tiie  Roman  kws,  is*  that  proposed  by  M.  Trekel  of  Hamburg»  and  still 
further  devidoped  by  M.  Hugo,  who  has  extracted  it  in  the  Magasine  of 
Civil  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  This  is  the  system  now  almost  universally  adopted. 
Res  mancipi  (by  contraction  for  mancipii)  were  things  of  which  the  abso- 
lute property  (Jus  Quiritium)  might  be  acquired  only  by  the  solemnities 
mentioned  above,  at  least  by  that  of  mancipation,  which  was,  without 
4oubt»  the  most  easy  and  the  most  usual,  uaius,  ii.  §  25.  As  for  other 
things,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  not  subject  to  these  forms,  in  order 
to  confer  absolute  right,  they  were  called  res  nee  mancipi.  See  Ulpian, 
fragm.  xix.  6  1,  3,  7. 

Ulpian  ana  Varro  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  res  mancipi.  Their 
•Bttmerations  do  not  quite  agree ;  and  various  methods  of  reconciling  them 
have  been  attempted.  The  authority  of  Ulpian,  however,  who  wrote  as  a 
civilian,  ought  to  have  the  greater  weight  on  this  subject. 

But  why  are  these  things  alone  res  mancipi  ?  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tiens  which  have  been  most  frequently  agitated,  and  on  which  the  opinions 
«f  civiUana  are  most  divided.  M«  Hugo  has  resolved  it  in  the  most  natural 
and  satie&etory  manner.  **  All  things  which  were  easily  known  individ- 
aaliy,  which  were  of  great  value,  with  which  the  Romans  were  acquainted, 
and  which  they  highly  appreciated,  were  res  mancipi.  Of  old  raancinatioii 
iff  sottie  other  solemn  form  was  required  for  the  acquisition  of  these  Ir  * 
•a  Account  of  their  importanoa.  Mancipation  served  to  prove  their  i 
«itioa»heeaaM  th«y< were  easily  diaCinf^iihed  one- ton  th*  other.* 
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fctemittied^  by  Jostunan,  ftf&  more  soitabto  to  fSkti  Istiluds  of  ft 
great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  thii 
distioction  of  real  and  personal  fortune  has  been  remarked  bj 
the  civilians  ;  and  their  general  idea  of  property  is  that  <^ 
simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate 
exceptions  of  »»«,  of  nsafruct^^*^  of  servitude,^^  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbor  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abun* 
dantly  explained  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The 
clums  of  property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture^ 
the  division,  or  the  transformation  of  substances,  are  inves* 
tigated  with  metaphysical  subtilty  by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  deterw 
mined  by  his  death  :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appear* 
ance  of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  th« 
associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  Thil 
natural  inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislatofs  of 
every  climate  and  age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  pei^ 
severe  in  slow  and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  h^pO) 
that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. .  The 
prineipie  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal ;  but  the  order 
has  been  variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by 
the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  example 
which  was   originally  decided  by  fraud  or  violence.     The 

>«*  See  the  Institutes  (I.  i.  tit.  It.  y.)  and  the  Pondeets,  (L  tiL) 
Koodt  has  oomposed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  ik  UiufmctAt  (Opp. 
torn.  L  p.  887—478.) 

i«s  xhe  questions  de  Servittaibus  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (L  iL 
tit.  in.)  and  Pandects,  (L  yiiL)  Cicero  (pro  MurenA,  c.  9)  and  Lactan- 
tins  (Institut.  DiTin.  1.  L  c.  i.)  affect  to  laugh  at  the  iaaigiuAcant  do^ 
trine,  de  aquA  de  pluvi&  arcendA,  &c.  Yet  it  mi|^ht  be  of  freqiMat 
use  among  litigious  neighbors,  both  in  town  and  country. 


this  great  historical  discussion  consult  the  Magazine  of  CiTil  Law  hj  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  37f  38 ;  the  dissertation  of  M.  J.  M.  Zacharie,  de  Reims 
Hancipi  etnec  Mancipl  Conjecture,  p.  11.  Liptise,  1807;  the  History  of 
Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo;  and  my  Institutiones  Juris  Bomani  Privali, 
p.  106,  110. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  mxf  be  said  that  all  things  are  res  nee  mandpi ;  th# 
ns  mancipi  are  the  exception  to  this  principle. 

The  preton  changed  the  system  of  property  by  allowing  a  person,  who 
had  a  toing  in  bonis,  the  right  to  recover  before  the  prescrioed  term  of 
usncaption  had  conferred  absolute  proprietorship.  (Pauliana  in  rem  actioj) 
Justinian  went  still  further,  in  times  when  there  was  no  longer  any  dis* 
tinction  between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  stranj^er.  He  granted  the  right 
of  recoTcring  all  things  which  had  been  a4*quired,  whetner  by  what  weM 
willed  eivU  or  natural  modes  of  aoquiaitiDn,  Cod.  L  rii  t.  25,  31.  And  he 
io  altared  the  theory  of  Oaius  in  his  Insiitutas,  ii.  1,  that  no  trace  remaii^s 
•f  the  doctrine  taught  by  that  civilian.  —  W. 
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ju?iipnide«iee  of  the  B^maiw  appears  to  have  devia^  (torn 
the  equality  of  oature  much  less  than  the  Jewish, '^3  the 
Athenian,^^^  or  the  English  institmions.i^^  Qn  the  death  of 
a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed 
from  his  paternal  pawer,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
posaesaions.  The  bsolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was 
unknown ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the 
ions  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been  inter-, 
cepted  by  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented, 
and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  aurviving  children.  On  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge 
to  the  collateral  branches.  The  degrees  of  kindred  '^^  are 
IMimbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
10  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the  common  parent 
t/>  the  next  heir :  my  father  stands  in  the  first  degree,  my 
brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  third,  and  the  re? 
mainder  of  the  series  may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pictured 
in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction 
vas  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of 
Rome ;  the  agnats^  or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of  males, 
were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal 
partition ;  but  a  female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any 
legal  claims ;  and  the  cognata  of  every  rank,  without  except 
ing  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son,  were  disinher- 
ited by  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens.     Among 

>4S  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  apirit- 
«al  primogeniture,  (Genesis,  xxt.  31.)  In  the  land  o£  Canaan,  he 
yrtm  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance,  (Deuteronomy,  xxi. 
17,  with  Le  Clerc's  judicious  Commentary.) 

^**  At  Athens,  the  sons  were  equal ;  but  the  poor  daughters  were 
endowed  at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers.  See  the  xXt,f)iKoi  pleadings 
of  Isseus,  (in  the  viith  volume  of  the  Greek  Orators,)  illustrated  by 
the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawycx^ 
•nd  a  man  of  genius. 

^*^  In  EngUmd,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land ;  a  law, 
Mys  the  orthodox  Judge  Blackstone,  {Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
^of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  215,)  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  yoan|^ 
'brothers.  It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening  tibieir  m» 
dustry. 

i4«  Blackstone*s  Tables  (voL  ii.  p.  202)  represent  and  compare  tlie 
decrees  of  the  civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law,  ^ 
separate  tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  afiinibus,  is  inserted  or 
•bridged  in  the  Pandeots,  (L  xxxviii.  tit.  x.)  In  the  viith  degrees  hii 
eomputes  (Ko.  18)  1024  penKmm-  i 
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OF  T9£  ROKAir  EMPIBB.  Q$i 

die  Booians  agens  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  nmm 
and  domestic  rites ;  the  various  cognomens  or  swmavMt  of 
Scipio,  or  Marcellus,  distinguished  from  e^ch  other  the  subor^ 
dinate  branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claud ian  race : 
the  default  of  the  agnats^  of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied 
by  the  larger  denomination  of  gentiles ;  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  laws  maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent 
of  religion  and  property.  A  similar  principle  dictated  the 
Voconian  law,^'*'^  which  abolished  the  right  of  female  inherit- 
ance. As  long  as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the 
adoption  of  the  wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter- 
But  the  equal  succession  of  independent  matrons  supported 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign 
house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While  the  maxims  of 
Cato  *^  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpetuate  jp  each  fam- 
ily a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity  :  till  female  blandishments 
insensibly  triumphed ;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was  los* 
in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigor  of  the 
decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  praetors.  Their 
edicts  restored  and  emancipated  posthumous  children  to  the 
rights  of  nature ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  agnats,  they  pj^- 
ferred  the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  name  of  the  gentiles^ 
whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered  with  obr 
livion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and  sons  was 
established  in  the  TertulUan  and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the 
humanity  of  the  senate.  -A  new  and  more  impartial  order 
was  introduced  by  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to 
revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  lines  of 
masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded ;  the  descend- 
ing, ascending,  and  colkteral  series  was  accurately  defined ; 
and  each  degree,  according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and 
afiection,  succeeded  to  the  vaeant  possessions  of  a  Roman 
citizCT-i-^ 


**  The  Toconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Home  584.  The 
younger  Scipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  age,  (Frenshemius,  Supple- 
ment. Livian.  xM.  40,1  found  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  geuerosi^ 
to  hiB  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polybius,  torn.  il.  1.  xxxi.  p.  1453 — 1464» 
edit.  GHronov.,  a  domestic  witness.)  ^  .     ,       " 

*^  Legem  Voconiam  (Emesti,  *  blavis  Ciceroniana)  magn&  voce 
bonis  lateribus  (at  Ixy.  years  of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato,  (de  Se- 
nectnte,  c.  5,)  Aulus  Gellius  (viil  13,  xvii.'  6)  has  saved  some  passages. 

*^  See  the  law  Of  succession  in  thelnsititutea  of  Caius,  (L  ii.  tit.  viii. 
p.  180 — 144,)  and  Justinian,  (1.  iii.tit.  i— vi.,^*ltii  the  Greek  version 
VOL.  IV.  31 
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9S%  THE  IXECLINS  AlTD  FALL 

The  order  of  saccession  is  regulated  hy  hatur^,  oir  at  tectBt 
l>y  the  general  aiid  permanent  reason  of  the  kwpver :  but 
this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary  and  partial 
vnlhj  which  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  testator  beyond  the 
grave.^*®  In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse 
of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  indulged :  it  was  introduced 
at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the  private  testaments 
of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,^*^  a  Koman  citizen  exposed 
his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curiae  or 

erishes,  and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended 
an  occasional  act  of  the  legislature.  Afler  the  permission 
of  the  decemvirs,  each  private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  ver- 
bal or  written  testament  iti  the  presence  of  five  citizens,  who 
represented^  the  five  classes  of  the  Rom^n  people ;  a  sixth 
witness  attested  their  concurrence;  a  seventh  weighed  the 
copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imaginarv  purchaser ; 
and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  ^nd  iinme- 
diate  release.  This  singular  ceremony,^**  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Seve- 
rus;  but  the  prsetors  had  already  approved  a  more  simple 
testament,  for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures 
of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception,  and  pur- 
posely summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important  act.  A 
domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  tlie  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  affection;  his 

of  Theophilu8»  p.  51&—675,  588—600,)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xxxviii.  tit. 
vi. — zvii.,)  the  Code,  (1.  vi.  tit.  Iv. — Ix.,)  and  the  NoyqIs,  (cxviiL) 

*^  That  succession  was  the  rtUe,  testament  the  excepHoHt  is  proved 
by  Tayior*  (Elenoitii  oi  Ciril  Law»  p.  619-^270  a  learned,  mmWing, 
•inrited  wziter.  In  the  iid  and  iiid  books,  the  method  cxf  the  Jmi- 
Btitutes  is  doubtless  preposterous ;  and  the  Chancellor  Daguesseau 
(OBurres,  torn.  i.  p.  276)  wishes  his  cotmtryman  Domat  in  the  place  of 
Tribonian.  Yet  covenants  before  suceetnmu  is  not  surely  the  natund 
orSer  of  the  dvU  laws, 

***  Prior  Examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens 
a  chUdXesB  father  only  could  make  a  will,  (Plutarch,  in  Solone,  torn.  i. 
'p.  164.  See  Isaeus  and  Jones.) 
~^^  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius,  (in  August, 
c  101,  in  Neron.  c.  4,)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Boman  anti- 
Ouities.  Plutarch  (OpuscuL  tomu  iL  p.  976)  is  surprised  oxav  di  ^la- 
vnuag  youifuaiv^  triQovf  i^h  itnoXtinovai  xXriQovofiovs,  tfQQi  9i  ntai^Qvai 
9bc  oMa(.  The  language  of  XJlpian  (Fragment,  tit  xx.  p.  627,  edit. 
BohuUing)  Is  almost  too  exclusirci  —  solum  in  us6  eU. 
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vbiteiy  dnpleasuie  cbasriaed  an  nowortby  son  fay  die  tow 

of  his  inheritaace,  and  the  mortifying  preference  of  a  stran- 
ger. But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  recpminenUed 
some  limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  fay 
the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be 
disinherited  by  their  silence :  they  were  compelled  to  name 
the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence ;  and  the  justice  of 
the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole  causes  that  could  justify 
such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  nature  and  socie^.^^ 
Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved 
for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  aa  action  or 
complaint  of  inqficious  testament  {  to  suppose  thai  their 
father^s  understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and 
respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigorous  sentence  to  the  de^h^ 
erate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
an  essential  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  inheritance 
aj^d  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire 
unity,  oa  to  any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of 
the  testator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  character, 
asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the 
gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality,  which  his  last  will  had  be^* 
queathed  under  the  name  of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudenoe 
or  prodigality. of  a  dying  man  might  exhaust  the  inheritaJM^ei 
and  leave  only  risk  and  labor  to  his  successor,  he  was  emr 
powered  to  retain  the  Falcidicui  portion;  to  deduct,  before 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  emolr 
ument.    A  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examine  the  prq- 

Eortion  between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether 
e  should  accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the 
benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  demands  of  the  creditors  could 
not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  effects.  The  last  will  of  a 
citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  iife,  or  rescinded  after  hie 
death :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die  before  him,  or 
reject  the  mheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disquali^ 
catipn*  In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  wai^  perrail- 
ted  to  substitute  secona  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each  other 


1^  Jtuitinitti  (NovelL  cxr.  No.  3,  4)  enumeratets  only  the  ptibHb 
jwiyate  eiimes,  for  whi^  a  son  miglit  likewise  ^sinhent  his 


*  Gibbon  has  tiDgular  notioni  o»  th«  proTlsioaa  of  JH#MiL  oonrwe.  %  4» 
wliiflh  probably  ha  old  not  cUarly  oitdaratand.  —  W.  .  -;«  t  t  ■  :«:  » ?ii 
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ftcedrding  to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  incapacity 
of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his  property  might  be 
flup plied  by  a  similar  substitution.*^  But  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  ^e  acceptance  of  the  testament :  each 
Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired  the  absolute 
dominion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil 
law  was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which 
confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of 
eodieils.  If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote 
province  of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his 
legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ;  who  fulfilled  with  honor,  or 
neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  requesti,  which  the  judges 
^fture  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to  enforce. 
A  codicil  might  be  expressed  ih  any  mode,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare 
th&t  it  was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  atrthor.  His  in- 
tention, however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal  f  and  the 
invention  of  Jidei-commissa,  or  trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle 
between  natural  j ustice  and  positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger 
of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a 
childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act 
as  his  heir.  The*  Voconian  law,  which  abolished  female  suc- 
cession, restrained  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to 
die  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces ;  ^**  and  an  only 
dattghter  was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's 
house.  The  zeal  of  friendship,  and  parental  affection,  sug- 
gested a  liberal  artifice  :  a  qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the 
testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction  that  he  would  restore 
the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended. 
•Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situa- 
^tion :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  honor  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath ;  and  if  they 
preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind.    The  declaration 

'**  The  au&ttitutiotis  fidei-commissairea  of  the  modem  civil  law  is  a 
i^Budal  idea  grafted  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bea»  scarcely 
any  resembUmce  to  the  ancient  fidei-commiBsa*  (Institutions  du  Dvott 
fVan^ois,  torn.  L  p.  347 — 383.  Denissart,  Decisions  de  Jurisprudenco, 
tom.  iv.  p.  677—604.)  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by 
an  abuse  of  the  clizt^  Novel ;  a  partial,  perplexed,  declamatory  law. 
.1  m  Dion  QmOm  (tom.  il.  1.  Ivi.  p.  814,  with  Beimar's  Notes)  speoi- 
flw  In  Gnik  money  the  sum  of  25,000  draehmt. 
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of  Augustus  relieved  their  doubts,  gave  ft  legal  sanction  to 
confidefitial  testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  the 
fofoos  and  restraints  of  the  republican  jurisprudence.^^  But 
as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse* 
the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasiaa 
decrees,  to  reserve  one  fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  oo 
the  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of  th« 
succession.  The  interpretation  of  testaments  was  strict  and 
literal ;  but  i  he  language  of  trusU  and  codicils  was  delivered 
from  the.  minute  and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians. ^^^ 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their 
public  and  private  relations :  but  their  specific  obligatiaiu  to 
each  other  can  only  be  the  effect  of,  La  promise,  2.  a  benefit^ 
or  3.  an  injury :  and  when  these  obligations  are  ratified  by 
law,  the  interested  party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a 
judioild  action.  On  this  principle,  the  civilians  of  every 
country  have  erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclur 
sion  of  universal  reason  and  juatice.^^^ 

1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (of  human  and  social  faith)  was 
wor^ipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the 
Romans ;  and  if  t!iat  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonished  the 
Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  peribrmance  of  the  most 
burdensome  engagements.^^  Yet  among  the  same  people, 
according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs, 
a  naked  pact^  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any 

>»•  The  revolutions  of  the  Koman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely, 
though  sometiires  fancifully,  deduced  by  Monteaqmeu,  (Esprit  dee 
Loiz,  L  xxrii.) 

*^'  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments,  oodici2% 
legacies,  and  trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of 
Caius,  (1.  ii.  tit.  il. — ^ix.  p.  91—144,)  Justinian,  (1.  ii.  tit.  x. — zxv.,)  and 
Theophilus,  (p.  3*28 — 514 ;)  and  the  immense  detail  occupies  twelve 
books  (xxvui. — ^xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects. 

*^^  The  Institutes  of  Caius,  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  x.  p.  144—214,)  of  Justin- 
ian, (L  iiL  tit.  xiv. — ^xxx.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.-*^vi.,)  and  of  Theophilus,  (p.  610 
— 837,)  distinguish  four  sorts  of  obligations  —  autre,  aut  verMf ,  aut 
Uteris,  aut  consensu:  but  I  confess  mysdf  partial  to  my  own  division.* 

"*»  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polybius  (1.  vL 
p.  693, 1.  xxxi.  p.  1469,  1460)  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  «p- 
plaiise — on^nium  maxime  et  prsecipue  fidem  coluit,  (A.  Qellius,  xx.  I.) 


•  It  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  Boman  system  of  oontvaets,  even  if  it 
mre  Attowed  to  be  good.  — H. 
31  • 
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eivil  obligatidn,  unless  tt  was  confiinned  by  tHe  legal  fbnxi  df 
a  stipviatUm,  Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latbi 
word,  it  conveyed  the  idea  o?  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract, 
irhteh  w«8  always  expressed  in  the  nK^de  of  a  qoeation  aiid 
ioiswer.  Do  yon  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  ?  uras  the  solemn  interrogation  of  Seius.  I  do  promise, 
was  the  reply  of  Sempronius.  The  friends  of  Senlpronius, 
trho  answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be  sepa* 
rately  used  at  the  option  of  Seius ;  and  the  benefit  of  partition, 
or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  the 
strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate 
consent  was  justly  required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gro* 
tuitons  promise ;  -and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a 
legal  security,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the 
ibr^it  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians  sue« 
eessfnlly  labored  to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the**form 
of  solemn  stipulations.  ^  The  prsetors,  as  the  guardians  of 
social  faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary 
and  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equi- 
table obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a 
wmedy.iw  "^ 

*  8.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  conn 
tmeted  by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians 
with  the  epithet  of  real.*®^  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the 
author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  prop* 
erty  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  du^  of 
restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  gen- 
erosity is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the 

**  The  Jtw  Praetorium  de  Pactis  et  Tsansactionibus  is  a  separate 
and  satiafieMitory  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt,  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  483 — 564.) 
And  I  will  here-  obserre,  that  the  tiniveraties  of  Holland  aaid  Bran- 
Aenburg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  have 
studied  the  civil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles.* 

*•*  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread 
over  four  books  (xviL— xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts 
best  deaerving  of  the  attention  of  an  English  student.f 


*  Simple  agreements  (pacta)  formed  as  valid  an  obligation  as  a  solemn 
contract.  Onl^  an  action,  or  the  right  to  a  direct  judicial  prosecution,  was 
not  permitted  m  everj  case  of  compact.  In  all  other  respects,  the  judge 
was  Dound  to  main  tarn  an  agreement  made  by  pactum.  The  stipulation 
was  a  form  common  to  every  kind  of  agreement,  by  which  the  right  of 
action  was  given  to  this.  —  W . 

'  -f  This  is  erroneously  called  *<  benefits."    Oibbon  enumerates  various 
kindt  of  contracts,  of  which  some  alone  are  j^perly  called  b^iMflts.— W. 
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mdk  of  th^  recmer ;  but  in  %  pledge^  and  the  rest  of  the 

selfish  commerce  of  ordmary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated 
by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  variously 
niodified  by  the  nature  of  the  transacti^.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage very  happily  expresses  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  commodaMm  and  the  miUmtm,  which  our  poverty 
is  reduced  to  Vsonfound  under  tlie  vague  and  common  appella- 
tioa  of  a  loan.  In .  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  sapae  individual  thing  with  which  he  had  been 
accommodated  for  the  temporary  si;^ply  of  his  wants ;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  consumption,  and  he 
discharged  this  nuUual  engagement,  by  substituting  the  same 
specific  value  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 
weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  ia/e,  the  absolute 
dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the 
benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price 
and  universal  standard  of  all  earthly  possessions.  The  obli- 
gation of  another  contract,  that  of  location,  is  of  a  more  com- 
plicated kind*  Lands  or  houses,  labor  or  talents,  may  be 
hired  for  a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner,  with  an  additional* 
reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and, employment.  In 
these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of 
partnership  and  commissions,  the  civilians  sometimes  imagine 
the  delivery  of  the  object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent 
of  the  parties.  The  substantial  pledge  has  been  refined  into  the 
invisible  rightt  of  a  mortgage  or  hypotkeca  ;  and  the  agreement 
of  sale^  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the 
chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It 
may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dietates 
of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to 
sastain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless 
subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and 
money,  the  rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as 
they  materiaUy  affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock 
and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
partition  of  the  fruits.  If  the  feeble  tenant,  was  oppressed  by 
accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  propor- 
tionable relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws :  five  years  were 
the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improvement* 
could  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  momenl,- 
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might  be  ejected  by  the  sale  of  the  eartate.*^  Usary,i**  life 
inveterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  discouraged  by  tha 
Twelve  Tables, *^^  and  abolished  by  the  clamors  of  the  people- 
It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  the 
discretion  of  the  prsetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the 
moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six  was  pronounced  to  be 
the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed 
for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  twelve 
was  granted  to  nautical  insurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients 
had  not  attempted  to  define;  but,  except  in  this  perilous 
adventure,   the  practice  of  exorbitant  usury  was  severely 


*•■  The  covena^^s  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects  (L  xix.)  -^nd 
the  Code,  (1.  iv.  tit.  Ixv.)  The  quinquennium,  or  term  of  five  years, 
appears  to  have  been  a  custom  rather  than  a  law  ;  but  in  France  all 
leases  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was 
removed  only  in  the  year  1775,  (Encyclopedie  M6thodique,  torn.  L 
de  la  Jurisprudence,  p.  668,  669  ;)  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it 
yet  prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permit- 
teid  to  reside. 

}^  I  might  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the 
three  books  of  G.  Noodt,  de  foenore  et  usuris,  (0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  175 — 
2BB.)  The  interpretation  of  the  asset  or  centeaitna  usurce  at  twelve^  the 
unei€trim  at  one  per  cent.,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critics  and  civil- 
ians :  Noodt,  (L  ii.  c.  2,  p.  207,)  Gravina,  (Opp.  p.  205,  &c„  210,) 
Heineccius,  (Antiquitat.  ad  Institut.  1.  iii.  tit.  xv.,)  Montesquieu, 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxiL  c.  22,  tom.  ii.  p.  36.  D6ffense  de  TEsprit  des 
XiOix,  tom.  iii.  p.  478,  &c.,)  and  above  all,  John  Frederic  Gronovius, 
(tlePeotuaa  Yeteri,  1.  iii.  c.  13,  p.  213^227,  and  his  three  Antexegesea, 
p.  456 — 655,)  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable 
opinioxi  (  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  diffictdtics. 

*•*  Prime  xii.  Tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  unciariofoenoreampKus 
exerceret,  (Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  16.)  Pour  pen  (says  Montesqideu,  Es- 
porit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  22)  qu'on  soit  vexs^  dans  I'histoire  de  Home,  on 
verra  qu'une  par^lle  loi  ne  devoit  pas  ^tre  Touvrage  des  decemvirs. 
Was  Tacitus  ignorant  —  or  stupid  ?  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  might 
attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender 
would  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur.* 


.  *  The  real  nature  of  the  foenus  unciarium  has  been  proved ;  it  amounted 
in  a  year  of  twelve  months  to  ten  per  cent.  See,  m  the  Magazine  for 
Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo,  yol.  v.  p.  180,  184,  an  article  of  M.  Schrader,  fol- 
lowing up  the  conjectures  of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Kom.  torn,  ii,  p.  431.  —  W. 

Compare  a  very  clear  account  of  this  question  in  the  appendix  to  Mr. 
Travers  Twiss's  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  —  M. 
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reatrained.iss  The  most  «inn4e  interest  was  condemned  faj 
the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West ;  ^^  but  the  sense  of  mutual 
benefit,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republict 
has  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind.^^^ 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of  repair* 
bg  an  injury  ;  and  the  sufl^rer  by  private  h^ustice  acquhpes 
a  personal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property  of 
aiKrther  be  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  caie 
may  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  benefit  which  we  derive 
frc»n  such  temporary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  respon* 
sible  for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a  volunc 
taxy  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author.^^^  A 
Bomap  pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil 
action  of  thef^;  thay  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  purs 
and  innocent  hands,  but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  oi 
thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original  claim.  They  were 
restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  prsetor,  and  the  injury  was 
compensated  by  double,  or  threefold,  or  even  quadruple 
damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  secret  fraud  or 
open  rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  surprised  in  the  fact,  or 
detected  by  a  subsequent  research.  The  Aquilian  law^^ 
defended  the  living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  am)  cattle, 
firom  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence  :  the  highest  price 
was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at 


1*  JFoBtinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  nsury  k  place  In  Ids  Insti* 
totes  r  ^^t'  the  necssftary  rules  and  restriotions  ave  inserted  in  t&t 
Pandects  (i  xxii  tit.  i.  ii.)  and  the  Code,  (1.  iy.  tit.  zxxiL  xxsdii) 

*^  Xbe  Fathers  are  unanimous,  ^Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  P^res,  p, 
144,  &c. :)  Cjrprian,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Chrysostpm,  (see  bis  Myolous 
arguments  in  Noodt,  1.  i.  c.  7»  p.  188»)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose; 
JercHn,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

''^  Gato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  hare  loudly  oondemned  the  pfsctka  at 
abuse  of  usury.  Aocofding  to  the  etyniology  oifrntm  and  tok»9,  the 
principal  is  suf^sed  to  generate  the  interest :  a  breed  of  barren 
metal,  exclaims  Shakspeare  —  and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the  pubUo 


>**  Sir  WiUiam  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailment,  (London,  1781,  p.  127,  in  8yo*)  He  is  perhaps 
the  only  lawyer  equally  conyersant  with  the  year-books  of  West- 
nxnster,  the  Commentaries  of  IJlpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  l8»u% 
and  the  sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian  ci($)ia. 

^  Noodt  (0pp.  torn,  i  p.  137-rl72)  hus  cqmpQ«ed  a  ispwats  t^css- 
tise,  ad  Legem  Aqxiiliam,  (Pandect.  1.  'uf,^  t^t.  ii.j 
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any  rriomenf  of  the  year  precediDg  his  death  ;  a  similar  fati* 
tude  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the  destruction  of  any 
other  valuable  eifects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharp- 
ened by  the  manners  o{  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
individual :  the  pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot 
easily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  rude 
jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty 
msults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by 
condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty- 
five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of  money  was  re- 
duced, in  three  centimes,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half 
an  ounce  r  and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged! 
Mimself  in  the  cheap  amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  Veratios  ran  through  thS 
ftfteets  striking  on  the  ftice  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and 
his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamors 
by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
valtie  of  one  shilling."®  The  equity  of  the  praetors  ejtamined 
ftnd  estimated  the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint. 
In  the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  nmgistrate  assumed 
a  right  to  consider  the  various  circumstances  of  tkne  and 
place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may  aggravate  the  shame 
and  sufferings  of  the  injured  person  :  but  if  he  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an  example,  he  invaded  the 
province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the 
criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered 
by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the 
last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes."^  But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was 
inflicteti  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  at 
the  command  of  a  single  ms^n.  The  twelve  tables  afford  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they  were 
framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free 
voices  of  .the  people ;   yet  these  laws,  like   the  statutes  of 

^  '^'^  A-dltts  Genius  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  L)  borrowed  thi^  story  from 
the  Comtnentaries  of  Q.  Labeo  on  the  xii.  tables. 

w  xhe  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  28)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  tti 
dSetSs,  Albane,  maneres,  is  a  harsh  reflection,  nnworthy  of  VirgiF^ 
humanity.  (JEaeid,  v2i.  643.)  Heyne,  with  his  usual  good  taste^  ofc* 
imrrea  that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shield  of  .^neas,  (ton. 
ill.  p.  229.) 
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Dl«oa,iA  are  written  ia  ehameters  of  Uood.^^  They  ap» 
prove  the  iahumaa  and  unequal  prinoiple  of  retaliation ;  and 
the  £;>ifeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb 
fcM^  a  timh,  is  ngorously  exacted,  udleas  the  ofiender  can 
vedeeai  his.  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
copper.  The  deoemviiB  distributed  with  much  liberality  the 
aiightor  ehastisenients  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine 
erimes  of  a  very  different  complexion  are  adjudiced  worthy  of 
4eath«  1.  Any  act  of  tretiSfm  against  the  state,  or  of  corre* 
apond^Mse  with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  execution 
was  painful  and  ignominious :  the  head  of  the  degenerate 
Rooiaa  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back,  and  after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he 
was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inau^ 
picioustree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city;  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public 
good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen  ;  for  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger ;  and  we 
foe  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early 
siicb  subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the 
republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons-^^* 
The  parricide,  who  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitudei 
was  cast  into  the  river  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack  ;  and  a 
eoekt  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  successively  added, 
as  the  most  suitable  companions.^^^     Italy  produces  no  mon- 

"*  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxxix.  1)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John 
Marsham  (Canon  Chronicus,  p.  593 — 596)  and  Corsini,  (Fasti  Attiei^ 
tool,  iii  p.  62.)  For  his  laws,  see  the  writers  on  the  govenunent 
of  Athena,  Sigonius,  Menrsiiu,  Potter,  &c. 

"'  The  Tiitn,  de  delictis,  of  the  xiL  tables  is  deHneaCed  by  Orsvina, 
(Opp.  p.  292,  293,  with  a  commentary,  p.  2U— 230.)  Aulas  GdMas 
(XX.  1)  and  the,  CoUatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  afford 
much  original  infbrmation. 

*^*  liyy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  fli^tious  «ras,  of  3D00  per^ 
eons  accuJaed,  and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of 
)>oi3oning,  (xL  43,  viii.  18.)  Mr.  Hnme  discriminates  the  ages  of  pri- 
vate andpnUic  rirtue,  fEssays,  voL  i.  p.  22,  23.)  I  would  rather  say 
that  such  eonllitiond  ox  mischief  (as  in  France  in  the  year  1680)  are 
«ccidentB  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners  of 
a  nation.  ""^ 

.  ^7*  xhe  xii.  tables  ttid  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25,  26)  are 
content  with  the  sack  ;  Seneca  (Excerpt.  Controvers.  y.  4)  adorns  it 
nith.  serpents ;  JuTenal  pities  the  jniiltleBS  monkey  (innoxia  sinva-— 
Satir.  ziu.  1^6.)    Adrian  (apud  Dositheum  .Magistram,  1.  iii,^  Ml 
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ICDys ;  btit  the  want  could  never  be  fblt,  tiD  the  middle  of 'tile 
sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guih  of  a  parricide.*^ 
4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary.  After  the  prevkms  cere- 
mony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flamte ; 
and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to  applaod 
the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  perfurp.  The  cor- 
rupt or  malicious  wimess  was  thrown  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock)  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  fatal  by  the  severity  pf  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
deficiency  of  written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a 
judge,  whp  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  sen- 
tence. 7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  stmlns  sometinieB 
^turbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  Hie  author  was 
beaten  witfi  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  execu- 
tioner.^^^  8.  The  nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroy- 
ing a  neighbor's  com.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a 
grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities  were  less 
implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  mor^  valuable  tree  was 
compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations;  which  iMid  power,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Latian  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  to  remove  from  their 
peats  his  deep-rooted  pl^tatious.  The  cruelty  of  the  twelve 
tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told  ;  and 
I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity  to  the  spe- 
eious  refinements  of  modem  criticism. ^^^  *     After  the  judieial 

p.  874—876,  ^th  SchultiiLg's  Xote,)  MadestinuA,  (Pandect.  zItiU.  tit.  < 
HE.  leg.  0,)  Conatantine,  (C^  1.  ix<  tit.  xTii.«)  and  Justinian,  (iBstxtiit; 
L  iy.  tit.  xTiii.,)  enumerate  all  the  companions  ol:  tbie  pamcide.  But 
this  fancifdl  elocution  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodietamen  vivi 
exuruntur  yel  ad  bestias  dantur,  (Paul.  Sentent.  Reeept  L  y«  tit.  xjdr* 
p.  612,  edit.  Sohulting.) 

^^'  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius^  after  the  second  Punie 
war,  (JPhitarch,.  in  Romulo,  torn.  i.  p.  57.)  Dusing  the  CkimAnic, 
P.  HaUeoluswas  guilty  of  the  first  matricide,  (Lly.  Epitom.  L  Izviii^ 

^7^  Hoiace  taUu  of  the  Ibrmidiiic  fastis/  (1.  iL  epist.  iL  164,)  but 
Cicero  (dc  Eepiiblici*  1.  ir.  apud  Augu8tin«  de  Ctntat^  J[)ei,  ix.  6,  in 
Pxagment.  Philofloph.  torn.  iii.  p.  393»  edit.  Olhrot)  affixms  that  the  de> 
oemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  ofience :  cum  parpaucaa  res  capite  sanxia* 
sent — perpaucus  ! 

ITS  Bynkershoek  (ObserFat.  Juzu  Rem.  L  it  e.  I,  in  Opp.  Som.  i. 


•  Hi 


Hngo  (Histoire  da  Droit  Romain,  torn'. !.  pi  2S4)  coQcun  witb  CFibboo. 
Ifiefcihr^Yol.-H.  p.SlJ.— M.  -^      -        * 
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pvoof  ehr  eaBlcwioii  of  tbe  de&l,  ^baty  dayv  of  gnioB  wiat 
iilioired  b^bre  a  Boman  was  delivered  into  the  powefr  of  hit 
fkilofW'CaUxen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rio^ 
wene  Ins  duly  food;  1^  might  be  bound  with  a  cfaaia  of 
&EbeD  poimds  weigilt ;  and  ius  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in 
llie  market  place,  to  (Solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
country  men*  At  the  expiration  <^  sixty  days,  the  debt  wm 
discharged  ^y' the  loss  of  liberty  or  life  ;  the  inaolvebt  debtor 
was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the 
Tyber :  but^  if  several  creflitors  were  alike  obstinate  and  uore 
lentiDgv  they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiat* 
their  revenge  by  tins  horrid  parttticm.  The  advocates  for  this 
savage  law  have-  insisted,  that  it  must  strongly  operate  wk 
deteTcing  idleness  and-  fraud  from  ocmtracting  debts  whieh 
ikey  were  -iHiabie  to  discharge ;  but  experience  would  dissi* 
pate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving  that  no  creditor  could  be 
fouadit^l^  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As 
the  maimers  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
eode  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of 
accusers,  witaesses,  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  tibe 
consequence  of  immoderate  rigor.  The  Porcian  and  Vale* 
liaa  IsMTs  prohibited  the  magistrates  from  indicting  on  a  free 
dtizen  any  capital,  or  even  coiporai,  punishment;  and  the 
obsolete  stataites  oi  .blood  w^e  artfully,  and  perhaps  truly, 
ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patriciah,  but  of  regal,  t3rrattny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws,  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil 
actions,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly 
maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens.  The 
malefactors  who  replenish  our  jails  are  the  outcasts  of  socie- 
ty,, and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly 
Bsori^d  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the 
perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might 
claim  and  abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member'  of  the 
republic  ;  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  tlie  slavO)  of 
the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross ;  and  this  strict  and  sum* 
mary  justice  might, be  exercised  without  restraint  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome.     Each  family  con- 


n.  9, 10,  11)  labora  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  ied^, 
Sat  the  pricet  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Yet  his  interpzetSfeiQii  is  cam 
perpeiual  hush  metaphor  ;  nor  can  he-aunaottnt  tke  Bomaa  authori- 
tui  of  QaJntillan,  Ccoiltafl,  Favoniiis,  and  TertulUan.  See  Aattii 
GelliuB,  Noot.  Attie.  xan.  .i   .  ..} 

VOL.  IV.  32 
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luned  aidommtfe  tribamd,  w&idi  was  noit  c<»fiiiefi,  ¥ke  tfnl 
of  the  pnetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external  actiofis :  vixtnoui 
principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  die  discipline  of 
education ;  and  the  Roman  fatdier  was  accountable  to  ^fae  state 
for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  disposed,  without 
appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  aod  theii  ii^ritanco.  In 
•ome  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to 
avenge  bks  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the 
Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws  approved  the 
slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  daylight  a 
flobber  oould  not  be  slain  without  some  previous  evidence  of 
danger  and  complaint  Whoever  surprised  an  adukerer  in 
his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  exercise  his  revenge  ;^^^  the 
ttiost  bloody  and  wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the  piovo* 
dation ;  ^^  nor  was  it  before  the  rei^  of  Augustus  that  the 
husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or 
that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with 
her.  guilty  seducer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kingSy  the 
ambitious  Roman,  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  of 
tnitate  their  tyranny*  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods :  each 
of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice-;  and 
the  act  of  Brutus^  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  [»udeaee, 
had  been  already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country.^^ 
The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of 
peaee,^®^  and  the  bloody'  maxims  of  honor,  were  unknofwn  to 
the  Romans ;  and,  during  the  two  purest  ages,  frain  the  estab- 


"•  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reiske,  Orator.  Grsec.  torn.  v.  p.  2 — 
48)  Is  in  defence  of  a  husband  who  h&d  killed  the  adulterer.  The 
tif^tt  of  fausbandfl  and  fiathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  are  dteomssed  with 
much  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor,  (Lectionea  Lyaacn»  c*  xL  in  Bjsmht, 
torn.  vL  p.  301—308.) 

'^  $e«  Casaubon  ad  Athenaeum,  1.  L  c.  5.  p.  19.  Percurrent  ra- 
phanique  mugilesque,  (CatuU.  p.  41, 42,  edit.  Vossian.)  Hunc  nlugilis 
mtrat,  (JuTenal.  Satir.  x.  317.)  Hunc  perminzcre  calonea,  (Horat, 
L  i  Satir.  ii,  44.)  Familis  stoprandum  dedit  •  .  .  frandi  son  fait^ 
(Val.  Maxim.  L  vL  c.  1,  No.  13.) 

"*  This  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Publicola, 
torn.  i.  p.  187i)  and  it  fully  justifies  the  publie  opinion  on  the  death  of 
Caesar,  which  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  Imperial  goyermncut. 
Jure  ciesus  existimatur,  (in  Julio,  c.  76.)  Keadthe  letters  that  passed 
bstwei«i  Cicero  and  Matius  a  fewtaxo&ths  after  the  ides  of  Mazth,  (ad 
Fsm.  xL  27,  28.) 

^*'  fl^idTM  ^i  Ahjtatot  T«>  Ti  atdtjifvr  iraT^fvro.  ISiucydid.  L  1.  c  6* 
Khm  iustonan  who  conaiden  this  circiUQsta&ee  as  the  tsift  of  oitiliM^ 
tkm,  would  disdain  the  barbarism  of  a  Europsaa  esiut. . 
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MnaeM  of  equal  freedom  to  the  end  of  the  P^nie  ^wsn,  te 
eity  was  neTer  disturbed  by  sediuon,  and  laiely  poUuled  with 
atirockras  crimen  The  faUure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensi* 
bly  ieltfWfaen  every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  hottie  and 
dommion  abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private  ekiBeii 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy ;  each  minister  of  the  repub* 
lie  was  exaftled  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power^  and  their 
virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise,  as  the  spontaaeooa 
fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgenee 
of  lustj  rapine,  and  cruelty,  Yerres,  the  tynmt  of  Sicily^ 
eotrtd  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  o£  three  hum* 
dred  diowtond  pounds  sterling ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  • 
the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himself,^^  that, 
on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of  his  plunder,  Yerres  cooM 
retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious  exile.^^ 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of 
erimes  and  punishments  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the 
lie^ise,  rather  than  to  <^ress  the  liberty,  of  the  Romans, 
He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four  thoHsand  seven 
hundred  citizens.  ^^  But,  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he 
respected  the  prejudices  of  the  tknes ;  and,  instead  of  pre* 
nouncing^a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or  assassin, 
the  g^ieral  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who 
mined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecu*. 
niary  damages  by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitu* 
tional  language,  by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The 
Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian  and  Julian,  laws 
introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence ;  ^^  and 


'•^  He  first  rated  at  miUies  (800,000^)  the  damages  of  Sicily,  (Divi- 
natio  in  Csecilium,  c.  5,)  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  ^uadringenHes, 
(320,00(W. — 1  Actio  in  Verrem,  c.  18.)  and  was  finally  content  with 
iricieSf  (24,OO0A)  Plutarch  (in  Ciceron.  torn.  iii.  p.  1584)  has  not  dis- 
sembled the  popular  suspicion  and  report. 

*■*  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  tri- 
umvirate, when  he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for 
the  sake  of  his  Corinthian  plate,  (Plin.  Hist.  Katur.  xxxiv.  3.) 

*•*  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  (1.  ix*  c  2» 
No.  1.)  Florus  (iv.  21)  distinguishes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian 
(de  Bell.  Civil.  L  i.  c.  95,  torn,  ii,  p.  133,  edit.  Schweighauser)  mord 
accurately  computes  forty  victims  of  the  senatorian  rank,  and  1600  of 
ike  equestrian  census  or  order. 

*"•  For  the  penal  laws  (Leges  Comeli®,  TompevBs,  JxiIbb,  of  SyUa^ 
Pompey,  and  the  Caesars)  see  the  sentences  of  Paulus,  (1.  iv.  tit.  xtiiL 
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ttb  eiBporars, '  ftom  *  An^vstilfl  to  JustialBilf  diflgwsM  -oMt 
incveasiiig  rigor  nnder  the  names  of  tlie  origuMd  authont*^  Bat 
the  mventioa  and  frequent  use  of  tairaordmary  pmnui  pro- 
oeeded  from  the  derare  to  extend  and  conceal  the  jptoffmmai 
despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the 
senate  was  always  prepared  to  coofoand,  at  the  will  of  their 
nasters,  the  judicial  and  legislative  poweirs^  It  was  the  duty 
e^'the  govemoiB  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their  province,  by 
libe>«rbitmry  and  rigid  admmistrationof  justice ;  the  ireedom 
of  the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  ihf)>Span« 
ish  .malefiLOtor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  c^  a  Roman,  was 
^vsled  by  the  command  of  Galfoa  on  a  fairer  and  more  lofty 
<aKMNB.^7  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the  throne  to  de« 
aide  the  questions  which^  by  ti»ir  novelty  or  impoztaaoe, 
appeared  to  surpass  the  authority  and  discernment  of  a  pro* 
oonsttl.  Transportation  and  beheading  were  reserved  for 
honomble  persons ;  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged,  o£ 
burnt,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  tike  amphitheatre*  Armed  lobbers  w^re  pursued  and 
extirpated  as  the  enemies  of  society ;  die  drivii^  away  horses 
er  ciUtie  was  made  a  capital  offence  ;  ^  but  simple  theft  was 
UBifonenly  considered  as  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The 
deginaes  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too 
elten  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the  sii^ 
ject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  danger  which  he  might 
iaour  by  every  action  of  his  life. 

'  A  sin,  a  vice^  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology »  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they 
eonrdbomte  each  other ;  but,  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prud^it 

—XXX.  p.  497-^528,  edit.  Schulting,)  the  Gregorian-  Code,  (Frap;ment. 
L  xix.  p.  7.05,  706,  in  Schulting,)  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum 
et  Eomanarufn,  Ttit.  i, — xv.,)  the  Theodosian  Code,  (L  ix.,)  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  (L  ix.,)  the  Pandects,  (xlviii.,)  the  Institutes,  (L  iv.  tit. 
xviii.,)  and  the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus,  (p.  917—926.) 

^^^  Xx  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  .was 
atrocious :  yet  the  punishment  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius  (c.  9)  among 
the  acts  in  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer,  vehemens,  et  in  delictis 
coercendis  immodicus. 

>*■  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares 
or  oxen,  or  five  hogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  pimishment» 
(PauL  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  p.  497, 498.  Hadrian,  (ad  Con- 
rfl.  Bstlcse,)  most  severe  where  the  offence  was  mo^J;  frequent,  con- 
d^emjis  the  eriminals,  ad  gladiuzn,  ludi  damnationem,  (fjlpian,  da 
dffij^o  .l^roconsulis,  1.  viii.  in  Collatione  I^egum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  ti^ 
xi.p:235.)  - 
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Ifll^ator  ap{treciat«i  the  guilt  and  paniahoMint  aoeoiding  to 

tbe  measure  of  social  injury.  ^  On  this  pnnciple,  the  most 
daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizea 
is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion^ 
which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic :  the  obsequious 
civilians  imanimously  pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  con* 
tained  in  the  person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Juiiaa  law 
was  sharpened  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors* 
The  licentious  commerce  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an 
impulse  of  nature^  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and 
corruption ;  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  family  of  the  hus* 
band,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  Th^ 
wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge, 
applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of, the 
laws :  and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  for- 
feitures and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  ezilo 
in  two  separate  islands.^^^  Eeligion  pronounces  an  equal  cen« 
sure  against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but,  as  it  is  not  ao«. 
oompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  per- 
mitted to  vindicate  her  wrongs  ;i^^  and  the  distinction  of 
simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  impoitant  in  the 
canon  law,  is  unknown  to  tbe  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and. 
the  Pandects.  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  im- 
patience, a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the 
name,  and  nature  abomii^ates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Ro* 
mans  were  infected  by  the  example  of  the  Etruscans  ^^^  and 
Greeks  :  ^^  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power,  every 

iM  mi  the  pubUcstion  of  the  Juliua  Paulus  of  Schulting,  (L  ii.  tit 
xzyi.  p.  317 — 323,)  It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  tiie  juliaa  laws 
punished  adultery  with  death ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud 
or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  lipsius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the 
narratiTefl  of  Tadtos,  (Amial.  ii.  dO,  iii.  24,  iy.  42,)  and  even  from 
the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  the  trwtonable  frailtieB  of 
liis  female  kindred. 

1*"  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right 
of  public  accusation,  (Cod.  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg*  1.)  Nor  is  uus 
privilege  ui^ust  —  so  different  are  the  effects  of  male  or  female  infi- 
delity. 

'*>  Timon  (1.  i.)  and  Theopompua  (1.  xliii.  i^ud  A;then8eimi,  1.  xii. 
p.  517)  describe  the  luxury  and  lost  of  the  Etruscans  :  noXv  pih 
Toi  yt  /ui(fovai  avvinti  -utiQ  natai  xul  idtg  ^ar()a»Joic.  About  the 
same  period  (A.  U.  C.  445)  the  lloman  youth  studied  in  Etruria,  (liv. 
ix.  36.) 

*"  The  Pexaianfl  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school :  An' 
'Mll4mv  fiMmg  natal  filaYmrm,  (Hexodot.  L  i  c.  136.)  A  eiiikniS 
32* 
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pH^taiUre  tliat  10  innoeetfi  was  deemed  iiisf|Mkl ;  mid  ^e  Bci^ 
tifiian  iaw,^^  which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence, 
wa«  insensibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multi- 
tude of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  seduo 
tion,  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  compensated,  as  a  perscMaal 
injuiy,  by  the  po^  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesteices,  or 
fourse<Mre  pounds  ;  the  ravisher  might  be  slain  by  ih»  vesiit- 
ance  or  revenge  of  chastity ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that  at 
Boiiie,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter 
of  his  sex  was  degraded  from  the  honors  and  the  rights  of  a 
citizen.!*^  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not  discouraged  by 
liie  severity  of  opinion :  the  indelible  stain  of  manhoMl  was 
confounded  with  the  more  venal  transgressions  of  fonncatioa 
and. adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the  same 
dishonor  which  he  impressed  on  the  male  or  female  partner 
of  his  guilt  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal,^^^  the  poets  accuse 
and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  and  the  reforma* 
tien  of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and 
oathority  of  the  civilians  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Csesars 
pfosoribed  the  sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society. ^^^ 
A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  reiipectable  even  in  its  error, 
areee  in  the  empire  with  the  religion  of  Constantine.^^^    The 

dissertation  might  be  formed  on  the  introduction  of  peederasty  after 
Che  time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
^ko  yeheme&ee  of  their  passkms^  and  the  thin  device  of  virtae  md 
fntndMhxp  which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But  aceLeca 
ostendi  oportet  dum  puniuntur,  abscondi  flagitia. 

^^  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally 
doabtfal,  rGravina,  Opp.  p.  432,  433.  Heinecoius,  Hist.  Jur.  ItcMn. 
Ko.  108.  £mest,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Legum.)  But  I  will  ob* 
serve  that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  avena 
by  the  more  polite  Italian. 

'*<  See  the  oration  of  iBschxnes  against  the  catamite  Timarchus,  (in 
Beiske,  Orator.  Orsec.  tom.  iii.  p.  21—184.) 

**'  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  wiU  force  themseives  on  tha 
memory  of  the  dasMc  reader :  I  mil  only  remind  him  of  the  coo] 
declaration  of  Ovid :  — 

'    Odi  concubittts  qoi  non  nCrumque  retolvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  puerAm  taiigar  amore  minus, 

^  .Slius  Lampridius,  in  Vit.  Heliogabal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  llji. 
AureUus  Victor,  in  PhUippo,  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7»  and 
Oodefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  iii.  p.  63.  Theodosius  abolished  the 
subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both 
sexes  wa»  acted  with  impunity. 

^^  See  the  laws  of  Cbnstantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery, 
mdamy,  Ac.,  in  the  Theodo«l«n,  (1.  iz.  ti^  vii.  leg.  7t  L  zi«  tit.  aaxH 
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Imnrof  MoBea  were  yeei3ived  as  the  dtviiie  onginal  of  justioe^ 
and  the  Christian  jinnces  adapted  their  penal  statate«  to  thft 
degrees  of  moral  and  reMgious  turpitude.  Adultery  was  fixst 
dedbced  to  he  a  eapitai  offence :  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was 
assiittilated  to  poiscm  or  assasBination,  to  sorcery  or  parricide; 
the  same  penalties  ¥Pere  inflicted  on  the  passiye  and  active 
guilt  of  psBderasty ;  and  all  criminals  of  free  or  senrile  oondi« 
tion  were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the 
avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  com* 
mem  sympathy  of  mankind ;  b«it  the  lovers  of  their  own  sex- 
were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  indignation :  the  iapuie 
manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and 
every  vice  was  fomented  by  the  ceiibacy  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  Justinian  r^xed  the  punii^ment  at  least  of  female 
infidelity :  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude- 
and  penanee,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be 
recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same 
emperor  declared! himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly 
Inat,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecution  can  scarcely  be  ex* 
cused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives,  i*®  In  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  f^ore 
ofl^nces  the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  allow* 
anee  of  a  short  respite  f<Mr  confession  and  pardon.  A  painAil 
d^tth  was  inflicted  by  the  amputation  of  the  unful  instru* 
ment,  or  the  insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes 
of  most  exquisite  sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  the  execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  lost 
their  hands,  had  they  been  convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  tiiis 
state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes 
and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the  »iref»ta 
of  Constantinople,  while  their  brethren  were  admonished,  by 
ti^  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to 
pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character.  Perhaps  these  prel- 
ates were  innocent  A  sentence  of  death  and  infamy  was 
often  founded  on  the  slight  and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  dhild 
or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rich,  and 
of  the  enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presumed  by  the  judges, 

leg.  1,  4)  and  Justinian  Codes,  (L  ix.  tit.  ix.  SO,  31.)  These  princes 
speak  the  language  of  passion  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  fraudulently 
ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  Cseears. 

"•  lustiman,   Novel.  Ixxvii.  oxxxIt.  cxli.    Procopius  in  Anecdot* 
0. 11, 16,  With  the  notes  of  Alemanaus.    Theopfaanes,  p    1£1*    Ce«  , 
drenus,^d68.    Zoniaras,L  ziv.  p..a>(i. 
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aad  padeisBty  became  the  crime  of  thoee  to  wkom  no  cmm 
oould  be  imputed.  A  French  philosopher  ^^^  has  daied  to 
lemark  that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  ou« 
oatuml  horror  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyranny. 
But  the  favorable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer,  that  a  legw* 
lator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reascm  of  mankind,  is 
impeached  by  the  unwelcome  discovery  of  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  the  disease.^^ 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  ali 
ciiminal  cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
country .^^  1.  The  administration  of  justice  is  the  most 
ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised  by  the  Roman 
kings,  and  abused  by  Tarquin ;  who  alone,  without  law  or 
council,  pronounced  his  arbitrary  judgments.  The  first  con* 
sab  succeeded  to  this  regal  prerogative  ;  but  the  sacred  right 
<^  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  forms, 
too  oflen  disdains  the  essential  principles,  of  justice  :  the 
pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy,  tend  the 
heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happiness  of 
the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  singh 
tyrant  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on 
their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  efieet  o&  the 


^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xii.  c.  6.  That  eloquent  philoso- 
pher conciliates  the  rights  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  which  should 
never  be  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

•"*  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  before  the  Christian* 
sora,  see  the  history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Oaul  is  stigmatized 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  1.  y.  p.  366,)  China  by  the  MfUxoaBetau 
and  Christian  travellers,  (Ancient  Kelations  of  In^  and  China,  p.  34» 
translated  by  Renaudot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  Pere  Premare,  Lettrfe 
Edifiantos,  torn.  xix.  p.  435,)  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, (Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  13,  Rycaut's  translation; 
and  Dietionnflire  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  88.)  I  beUeve,  and  hope,  that 
t&e  negroes,  in  their  own  country,  were  exempt  &om  this  moral  pesti-, 
lence. 

***  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at 
Borne,  is  explained  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by 
Charles  Sigonius,  (L  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  679 — 864 ;) 
and  a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Kepublique  Romaine  of 
Beautbrt,  (torn.  ii.  1.  v.  p.  1--121.)  Those  who  wish  for  more  abetmse 
lnw  may'  study  Noodt,  (de  Jurisdictione  et  Impexio  Xibn  diio^  torn.  L 
p*  93 — 134,)  Heineccius,  (ad  Pandect.  1.  i.  et  ii  ad  Institati  L  It.  tit. 
zvii    Element,  ad  Antiquitat.)  aadOraiTma  (Opp^  880— 'dftl.) 
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pHfkf  aodtanpertaee  of  tile  Romans.  Tho  rl|^  of  ttoes- 
Miiioo  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the*  thirty- 
five  trifaes  could  inflict  a  fii^ ;  but  the  cognizance  of  all 
capital  crimes  was  resenred  by  a  fundamental  law  to  the 
assembly  af  die  centuries,  in  which  the  weight  of  infloenoe 
and  property  was  snre  to  prepondemte*  Repeated  prodama- 
tions  and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for 
prejudice  and  resentment  to  subside :  the  whole  proceeding 
might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  oppositioii 
of  a  tribune;  and  such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less 
formidable  to  innocence  than  they  were  fhvorable  to  goitt 
But  this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legisladTe  powers  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or  acquit* 
ted  ;  and,  m  the  defence  of  an  ilhistrious  client,  the  oratofs 
of  Rome  mid  Athens  address  their  arguments  to  the  policy 
and  benevoisnoe,  as  well  as  to  the  justice,  of  their  sorereiga. 
d.  The  task  of  convening  the  citizens  for  die  trial  of  eaeh 
ofiender  became  more  difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  oifiHid* 
era  continually  multiplied ;  and  the  ready  expedient  was 
adapted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the 
ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquiiiUn's.  In  the 
first  ases  these  questions  were  rare  aoid  occasional*  In  the 
faeginim^  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  made 
perpetual :  four  pnstors  were  annually  empowered  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  state  offences  of  treason,  extortion,  pecula* 
tion,  and  bribery;  and  Sylla  added  new  prstors  and  new 
questions  for  those  crimes 'which  more  directly  injure  the 
safety  of  individuals.  By  these  inquisttw*  the  trial  was  pre^ 
pated  and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  seik- 
tence  of  the  majority  of  jwigeSy  who  with  some  truth,  and 
more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.^^ 
To  discharge  this  important,  though  burdensome  office,  an 
annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by 
die  prsetor.  After  many  cmistitudonal  struggles,  they  were 
chosen  in  equal  nnjmbers  from  the  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  people ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  appcMnted 
for  single  questions;  and  the  various  rolls  or  decuries  of 


^^  Hie  office,  both  «t  Rome  uid  in  Engbund,  must  be  conddersA 
as  an  ooeaBtonal  doty,  end  not  a  magistraey,  or  profesiion.  But  the 
obligation  of  a  nnanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  <mr  laws,  which  eon- 
deam  tiie  jurymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  KaTS 
exeaipted  vt»  crimhial. 
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.iiidgea  anst  have  contained  tile  .na«M»  of  Msuie  rtboasaqd 
^RomaBB^  who  repsasented  tht  jwiaoial  aiitlvnily  of  tiM  «late. 
iln  each  particiilaur  cause^  a  auffieient  number  was  dfaiyo  ffom 
the  urn;  their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath^  thenKide 
of  bflilot  seemed  tfsir  independenee ;  the  suspioion  of  pas- 
tiatity  was  removed  by  the  mutual  ebailfei^es  of  the  aecosar 
and  defendant ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo>  by  .the  rettenchment 
<if  fifteen  on-  each  side,  were  leduced  to  My^one  voices  or 
/taUats,  of  acquittaU  of  condemnati^m^  or  6f  favonble  doubt.^^ 
d<  In  ys  ctY^  jurisdiction,  the  pi»t(»r  of  the  city  was  truly  a 
^aid^,:and  ahiiosli  a. legislator;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had'  pre 
scribed  ^<  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  die 
-detmnnination  of  the  ^t.  With  the  increase  of  le^  pro- 
ceedings, the  tribunal  of  the  centumviis,  in  which  he'  presided, 
a»)tt^ed  more  weight  and  reputation.  Bui  whether  be  acted 
atoe,  or  with  the.adTiee  of  his  council,  the:  most  abac^ttte 
poaFen  mlgbt  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who.  wits  aai&aaU|r 
<ehosea  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  pft«eittp 
4aoDs  of  freedom  have  required  some  ejit)lanati6n ;  the  order 
of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate,  Before  ^e  age  of 
itntinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries^  of  Bomaa 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  tide :  the  humble  advice  of  the 
assessors  might  be  accepted  or  despised ;,  and  in  each  tribi** 
nal:  ^e  icksi  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a 
ma^  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will 
t>f  9ie  emperor. 

A  Roman  aeoused  of  any  capital  crime  miight  prevent  the 
santence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile^  or  death.  Till  his 
guUt  had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed, 
and  his  person  was  free  :  till  the  votes  of  the  last  centurff  had 
been  counted  and  declared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to 
«iiy  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  pr  Greece,^r  Asia.^^^  His 
fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by 
this  civil  death;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational 
^and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  ihe  amUh 
tious  tumult  of  Rcoae  could  support   the  unifonnky  and 


*"  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asoo- 
mn»  Pedianus,  wbo  fioiirished  under  tbe  reign  of  Xibwiiw.  The  kw 
-oi  bis  Cojamentaries  on  the  Orations  of  Gioero  has  deprived  vs  of  a 
vid«able  fond  cC  historical  and  l^al  knowledge, 
n  «H  polybb  L  vL  p.  643*  The  eittension  of  the  emrare  and  oUg  4f 
Rome  obliged  the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  plaeeol  setkameoW    . 
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iS^iee  ef  Rhodes  or  Aliens.  A  bolder  efibrt  w»  requiwd 
to  eseape  ftoot  the  tyranny -of  the  CflBsare ;  but  this  efibrt  wu 
rendered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  ikte  steios,  die  enunple 
of  the  brayest  Bomiins,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of 
suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed 
to  public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil, 
were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes. 
But,  if  the  Tictims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  thie 
decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  eonrage  and  despatch 
were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  pul^ic,  the  deoettt 
hcmors  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  testamentSi.^^ 
The  exquisite  fivarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  h«v« 
deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was 
still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  ike  Antonines.  A 
voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  ofience,  inter^ 
vehed  between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence^  was  admitted 
as  a  confession  of  gailt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deeeased  w^e 
seised  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury.*^®  Y^  the 
civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of  a  eidsen 
to  dispose  of  his  life  ;  and  the  ^posthumous  disgrace  inveiited 
by  Tarquin,^"'^  to  check  the  despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never 
revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  t3rrants.  The  powers  of 
this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is 
resolved  on  death ;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by 
^  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Suicides  are 
enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
guMty  5  ^^  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could 
not  seriously  influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  leagth  im- 

*•  Qui  de  se  statuebant,  humabanta  corpora,  manebant  testamenta ; 
pretium  festinandf.     Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25,  with  the  Notes  of  Lipedus. 

*•  Jidius  PaUlus,  (Sentent.  Recept.  1.  ▼.  tit.  xii.  p.  476*,)  the  PaB<- 
dtets,  (1.  xhrul.  trt.  xxi,)  thB  Code^  (1.  ix.  tit.  l.»)  Bjoikendioek,  <toav 
I  p.  59»  ObMtitat.  J.  C.  R.  iy.  4,)  and  Montesquieu*  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
h  jcdx.  c,  ix.,)  define  the  civU  limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privileges 
of  suicide.  The  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and 
darker  age. 

«^  PliB.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxtL  24.  When  he  fatiji^d  his  aulDJsoto  in 
Ubding  the  G«pitol»  maay  of  the  laborers  wer^  provoked  to  despateb 
theBosehrea :  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  toi  crones. 

*•  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  ea- 
teged  VirgU  (-ffineid,  vi.  434—439)  to  confound  (raicidas  with  iikiBsiitS, 
fcnvs*  sad  persons  unjustly  condemned.  Heyne*  the  best  4f  hie  edi- 
lMi»'i»fli6m.lo8»«»ded]K)e  Ihe  idee,  or  ssce^tain  the  junqg^Qi^eiMe,  <tf 
the  Roman  poet. 
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posed  a  pious  aerritiide  on  die  miiMls  of  Q)rfstia»9,  and  cai- 
demn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last  stroke  of 
disease  or  Cbe  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportioa  of  d&e 
sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects ;  and  in  all  judicial 
proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with 
less  caution  or  delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of  cove* 
nant  or  inheritance.  This  singular  distinction,  though  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending 
liie  peace  of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminsd 
and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple 
and  uniform  :  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned  is  inscribed 
not  only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the 
bfTender,  and  his  guilt  is  commonly  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  a  single  fact  But  our  relations  to  each  other  are  various 
and  infinite ;  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modi- 
fied, by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises;  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  voluntary  contracts  and  testaments,  which  are  c^en 
dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious 
exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life 
is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  -and  dominion,  and 
Ihe  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  provinces  of  an 
empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevitable  appeals 
from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justinian,  the 
Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal 
'  successor  of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred 
years,  the  laws  had  reluctantly  followed  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment and  manners ;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating 
ancient  names  with  recent  institutions  destroyed  the  harmony 
imd  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and  irregular 
.system.  The  laws  which  excuse,  on  any  occasions,  the 
ignorance  of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections  : 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  stiil 
continued  a  mysterious  science,  and  a  profitable  trade,  and 
the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  involved  in  tenfold  dark- 
ness by  the  private  industry  of  the  practitioners.  The  expense 
of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and 
the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence 
of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  ui- 
erease  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery 
of  the  poor.     By  these  dilatory  and  expmiiMTe  proceedinga. 
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the  wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage  than  ha 
could  hope  from  the  accidental  corruption  of  his  judse.  The 
experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own  age  and  country 
are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  generous 
indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elab« 
orate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a 
Turkish  cadhi.  Our  calmer  reflection  will  suggest,  that  such 
form  and  delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  person  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen ;  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the^  first 
engine  of  t3mumy ;  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  should 
foresee  and  determine  every  question  that  may  probably  arise 
in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  transactions  of  industry.  But 
the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty  and 
servitude  ;  and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same  time 
by  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  wUl  of  their 

TOL.  nr.  M 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

BSION  OF  THS  tOVUGBm  JUSTIN. BMBAS8T  OF  THE  ATAXS.— 

THBia  SBTTIJKIfSNT  ON  THB  DANUBE. CONQUEST  OF  ITALY 

BT   THS    LOMBARDS. ADOFTION    AND   HEION    OF    TIBBRIUa 

—-OF  KAURICE. —  STATE    OF   ITALY  UNDER   THE    LOMBABD8 

AND  THB   EXARCHS. OF    RAVENNA.  —  DISTRESS   OF  ROXE. 

<*— CHARACTER  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  GREGORY  THB  FIRST. 

During  the  last  years  of  Justbnan,  his  infinn  mind  was 
devoted  to  heavenly  contemplatioD,  and  he  neglected  the 
husiness  of  the  lower  woiid.  His  subjects  were  impatieiit  of 
the  long  ccMitiiiuaiice  c^  his  life  and  reign :  yet  atl  who  were 
capable  of  reflection  apprehended  the  nM>nient  of  his  death, 
which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in 
civil  war.  Seven  nephews^  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated 
in  the  splendor  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shown 
in  high  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  charac- 
ters were  known,  their  followers  were  zealous,  and,  as  the 
jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they 
might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of  their  uncle. 
He  expired  in  his  palace,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ; 
and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of 
Justin,  the  son  of  Yigilantia.^  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his 
domestics  were  awiJLened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing 
themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  These 
welcome  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous 
secret  of  the  emperor^s  decease ;  reported,  or  perhaps  invent- 
ed, his  dying  choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving 

'  See  the  finmily  of  Jiuitm  and  Justinian  in  the  Familin  Bjxantine 
of  I>iicange,  p.  89 — 101.  The  devont  diiliana,  Lndewig  (in  Yit  Jns- 
tinian.  p.  131)  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  Jxuob,  Roman,  p.  374)  have  aince 
lUuatnited  the  genealogy  of  their  f ayorite  prince^ 

*  In  the  story  of  Justin's  deration  I  have  translated  into  rimpl^ 
and  concise  prose  the  eight  hundred  yenes  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Codmus,  de  Laudibus  Justini*  Appendix  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  401-* 
41Sy  KoBBS,  1777. 
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of  hia  nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  diflorders 

of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with  the  return  of 
light,  that  they  were  left  without  a  master.  After  composing 
his  countenance  to  surprise,  sorrow,  and  decent  modes^, 
Justin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed  and 
silence  to  the  palace;  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign; 
and  the  martial  and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were 
diligently  accomplished.  By  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers 
he  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins, 
white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck 
with  a  military  collar ;  four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a 
shield ;  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to  receive  the  adoration  of 
his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benedio- 
tion  of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippodrome  was  already  filled 
with  innumerable  multitudes ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  emperor 
appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the  blue  and  the  green 
fsu^tions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclamations.  In 
the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to  the  senate  and  peq>l^ 
he  promised  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the 
age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and 
beneficent  government,  and  declared  that,  on  the  approaching 
calends  of  January ,3  he  would  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
name  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  consul.  The  immediate  dis- 
chfurge  of  his  uncle^s  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his 
faith  and  generosity :  a  train  of  porters,  laden  with  bags  of 
gold,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the 
hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  pay- 
ment as  a  voluntary  gifl.  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his 
example  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia»' 
who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  from  the  weight  of  debt 
and  usury :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gratip 
tude,  since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress ;  but  in 
which  the  bounty  of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused 
by  the  claims  of  prodigality  and  fraud.^ 

''■-'■  ,  ■         .  ■■     .      .1..     w-^ 

'  It  IB  surprising  how  Pagl  (Cridca.  in  AnnaL  Baron,  torn.  iL  p.  639) 
could  be  tempted  by  any  cluronicles  to  contradict  the  plain  and  deci- 
sive text  of  Corippus,  (yicina  dona,  1.  ii.  354,  Ticins  dies,  X.  iv*  1»)  and 
to  postpone,  till  A.  D.  567,  the  consulship  of  Justin.' 

^  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  205.  Whenever  Cedrenua  or  21ona* 
xas  are  mere  transcribers,  it  ia  superfluous  to  aUege  jthtir  tsitiw<giiyf 
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On  the  serenlii  day  of  his  reign,  Justin  gave  audience  to  dm 
ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  ihe  scene  was  decorated  to 
impfess  the  Barbarians  with  astonishment,  veneration,  and 
terror.  Prom  the  palace  gate,  the  spacious  courts  and  long 
porticos  were  lined  with  the  loAy  crests  and  gih  bucklers  of 
the  guards,  who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more 
confidence  than  Ihey  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of  battle. 
The  officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person, 
of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their  richest  habits,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy. 
When  the-  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassa- 
dors beheld  the  emperor  of  the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a 
canopy,  or  dome,  which  was  supported  by  four  columns,  and 
crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory.  In  the  first  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom 
and  pride  of  a  Barbarian.  He  extolled,  by  the  tongue  of  his 
interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose  clemency 
the  kingdoms  of  the  South  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose 
victorious  subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Sc3rthia, 
and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  innu- 
merable tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  annual 
and  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The 
same  prudence  would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justiniai^  to  imi- 
tate the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  blessings 
of  peace  from  an  invincible  people,  who  delighted  and  excelled 
in  the  exercise  of  war.  The  reply  of  the  emperor  was 
delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he 
derived  his  confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the 
-ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian. 
•*The  empire,"  said  he,  "abounds  with  men  and  horses, 
and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to  chastise 
the  Barbarians.  You  offer  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we 
despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the 
Avars  solicit  our  alliance ;  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and 
exiles  ?  *    The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  mis- 

*  Corippas,  1.  iiL  390.  The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the 
Torks,  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars ;  but  the  word  acttltor  hito  no  ap- 
parent meaning,  and  the  sole  MS.  of  Corippus,  from  whence  the  first 
AdMiM  (llflt  apad  Plantin)  was  printed,  is  no  longer  visible.    Tlie 
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ery,  to  your  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a 
more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weak- 
Bess.  Retire  from  our  presence ;  the  lives  of  ambassadors 
are  safe ;  and,  if  you  return  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps 
you  will  taste  of  our  benevolence."  ®  On  the  report  of  his 
ambassadors,  the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness 
of  a  Roman  emperor  of  whose  character  and  resources  he  was 
ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his  threats  against  the  Bast- 
em  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage  countries 
of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  two  doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire, 
and  the  Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with 
an  immediate  supply  of  corn  and  cattle.''  Such  repeated 
disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their 
power  would  have  dissolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if 
the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a 
new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to  their 
wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he 
encountered  in  battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the 
rival  prince  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Lombards,  who  applauded 
such  early  prowess,  requested  his  father,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  that  the  heroic  youth,  who  had  shared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field,  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory, 
'*  You  are  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of 
the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father 
till  he  has  received  his  arms  from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand." 
Alboin  bowed  with  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country. 


last  editor,  Fogginl  of  Rome,  has  inserted  the  conjectural  emendation 
ofsoldan :  but  the  proofs  of  Ducangc,  (Joinyille,  Dissert,  xvi.  p.  238 
— 240,)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
are  weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  incline  to  the  authority  of 
D'Herbelot,  (Biblioth^que  Orient,  p.  825,)  who  ascribes  the  woind  to 
the.  Arabic  and  Chaldsean  tongues,  and  the  date  to  the  beginning  of 
the  xith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  khalif  of  Bagdad  on 
Mahmud,  prince  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

•  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus 
(L  lit  251 — 401)  with  the  prose  of  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p. 
102,  103.)  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  each  other ; 
their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

'  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  110,) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hist.  Franc.  1.  iv  c.  29,)  and  Paul  the  deacon,  Cd« 
Qoit*  Langobud.  1.  ii.  c.  lOi.) 
33» 
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ielected  forty  companions,  and  boldly  visited  the  court  of 
Turisund,  king  of  the  Gepidee,  who  embraced  and  entertained. 
'  according  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  swi, 
At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  ^e  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Turisund.  "  How  dear  is  that  place  !  how  hateful  is  that 
person ! "  were  the  words  that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the 
indignant  father.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resent* 
ment  of  the  Gepidse ;  and  Cunimund,  his  surviving  son,  was 
provoked  by  wme,  or  fraternal  affection,  to  the  desire  of 
vengeance.  "The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  Barbarian, 
**  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarma* 
tian  plains."  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the 
white  bands  which  enveloped  their  legs.  "Add  another 
resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious  Liombard;  **you  have 
felt  how  strongly  they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and 
seek  for  the  bones  of  thy  brother:  they  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Gepidse,  a  nation  of  war- 
riors, started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with 
his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Tu- 
risund. He  saved  his  own  honor,  and  the  life  of  his  guest ; 
and,  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger 
in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son  ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent. 
Alboin  returned  in  triumph ;  and  the  Lombards,  who  cele- 
brated his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the 
virtues  of  an  enemy.®  In  this  extraordinary  visit  he  had 
probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidee.  Her  name  was  Rosa- 
mond, an  appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and  which 
our  own  history  or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales. 
The  king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  no  longer 
lived)  was  contracted  to  the  granddaughter  of  Clovis ;  but 
the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of 
possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and 
nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success ; 
and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he 
foresaw  and  solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  with- 

*  Paul  WameMd,  the  deacon  of  FriuH,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  L  i.  o. 
28,  24.  His  pictures  of  national  manners,  though  rudely  sketched, 
axe  more  lively  and  fedthful  than  those  of  Bede,  or  Gregory  of  Toon. 
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the  furioM  Mflault  of  thB  Qe^Um^  who  wem 
by  a  Roman  annj.  And,  as  the  offer  of  mania^  was 
rejected  with  contempt,  Alhoin  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  prej,and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  wludi  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  house  of  Cunimund.' 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  injuries,  a 
blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  only  of 
a  short  truce,  which  allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to 
sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new  encounter.  The  strength  of 
Alboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his 
love,  ambition,  and  revenge :  he  eoadeacemled  to  implore  the 
formidable  aid  of  the  chagan;  and  the  arguments  that  he 
ea^loyied  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy  of  the  Barba- 
rians. In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidae,  he  hayd  been  prompted  by 
the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  allisnee  with 
the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the 
natioas,  and  the  perMnal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the 
fiwees  of  the  Avars  and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  this 
glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward 
inestimable :  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constanti- 
nople, would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their  invincible 
arras.  But,  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed  to  prevent  the  malice 
of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had  insulted  would 
pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  spe* 
Clous  reasons  were%eard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and 
disdain :  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp, 
protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of 
inclination,  or  hb  want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important 
enterprise.  At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his 
alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  present  him 
with  a  tithe  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils  and  captives  should 
be  equally  divided ;  but  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidae  should 
become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  con* 
ditioQS  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin ;  and, 
as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  per^ 
fidy  of  the  Gepidae,  Justin  abandoned  that  incorrigible  people 
to  their  fate,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this 
unequal  conflict  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.     He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his 

*  The  ttonr  is  told  by  an  impostor,  (TheephylscL  Simocat.  L  vi.  o« 
10 ;)  bat  he  had  art  enough  to  build  his  fictioas  oa  public  and  note* 
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ooniliiefl ;  but,  on  tte  fftrong  asBomnce  tet,  alter  Ihe  dekmt 
of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaden  would  eaaily  be 
repeUed,  he  rushed  forwards  to  encounter  the  implacable 
miemy  of  his  name  and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the 
Grepidas  could  secure  them  no  more  than  an  honorable  deaths 
The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in  the  iieid  of  battle ;  the  kin^ 
of  the  Lombards. cont^nplated  with  delight  the  head  of 
Cunimund ;  and  his  skull  was  fiishioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate 
the  hatred  of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
saTage  custom  of  his  oountry.^^*  After  this  victory,  no  further 
obstacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and 
they  faithfully  executed  the  terms  of  their  agieement.^^  The 
fair  countries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  tbe 
other  parts  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied, 
without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythiaos;  and  the 
Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with  splendor  above 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidse 
was  dissolved ;  but,  in  the  distribution  of  the  ciqfitives,  the 
slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the  companions 
of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and 
whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  deliberate 
tymnay.  One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp 
<^  Aibom  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  com* 
pute.  The  fair  Rosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  her  victories  lover;  and  the 
daughter  of  Cunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those  crimes 
which  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 

The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fame 
of  Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still 
repeated  the  songs  which  described  the  heroic  virtues,  the 
valor,  liberality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards. ^^ 

**  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny»  and  Ammianus  MarceUinns,  that 
the  same  practice  was  common  among  the  Scythian  tribes,  (Muratori, 
Scriptores  Ber.  Italic  torn.  i.  p.  424.)  The  gccUpa  of  North  America 
are  likewise  trophies  of  valor.  The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preserved 
above  two  hundred  years  among  the  Lombards ;  and  Paul  himself 
was  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  Duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this  cup  on  a 
Uffh  festival,  (L  u.  c.  28.) 

"  Paul,  1.  L  c.  27.    Menandcr,  in  Excerpt.  Lcgat.  p.  110,  111. 

"  Ut  hactenus  etiam  tarn  apud  Bajoariorum  gentem,  quam  et  Sax- 
oOQin,  sad  et  alios  ejusdem  lingute  homines  ....  in  eorum  cannini- 
boa  eelebretur.  Paul,  1. 1.  c.  27.  He  died  A.  D.  799,  (Muratori,  is 
Pnefiit.  torn.  i.  p.  397.)    These  Oennan  songs,  some  of  whieh  mi^ 
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But  his  EmUtkm  was  yet  imsatisfied ;  and  the  oonqQerer  of 
the  Gepid»  turned  his  eye  from  the  Daiiube  to  the  richer  banks 
ci  the  Fo  and  the  Tyber.  Fifteen  years  had  not  elapoad, 
since  his  sabgects,  the  confederates  of  Nacses,  had  visited  the . 
pleasant  climate  of  Italy  :  the  mountains,  the  rirerB,  the  hi^ 
ways,  were  familiar  to  their  memcnry :  the  report  of  their  soe* 
cess,  perhaps  the  view  of  their  ^oils,  had  kindled  in  tae 
rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and  enterprise.  Their 
hopes  were  encouraged  l^  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  producing^ 
at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisile  frmts  thai 
grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  die  world.  No  sooner 
had  he  erected  his  standard,  than  the  native  strength  of  the 
Lombards  was  multiplied  l^  the  adventurous  youth  of  Ger* 
many  and  Scythia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  Barbarians ;  and  the 
names  of  the  Gepids,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and  Bavarians, 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy.^  Of  ^bm 
Savons,  the  oM  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  war* 
liois,  with  their  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed  to  his  success ;  but  die 
accession  or  the  absence  of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibly 
leit  in  die  magnitude  of  his  host  Every  mode  of  religion 
was  freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of 
the  LorabaMte  had^een  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but 
the  Catholics,  in  tiieir  public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray 
for  his  conversion ;  while  the  more  stubborn  Barbarians  sacn* 
ficed  a  she-goat,  or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their 
&thef8.^^  llie  Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united 
by  their  common  attachment  to  a  chief,  who  excelled  in  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and  the  vigilance  of 

be  as  old  as  Tacitus,  (de  Moribus  Germ.  c.  2,)  were  oompLLad  and 
transcribed  by  Charlemagne.  Barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina,  qui* 
bus  vetemm  regum  actus  et  bella  cancbantur  scripsit  memorinque 
mandATit,  (Eginard,  in  Tit.  Carol  Magn.  e.  29,  n.  180»  131.)  The 
poems,  whieh  GoMast  commends,  (An^nadrers.  ad  Eginard.  p.  207,) 
appear  to  be  recent  and  contemptible  romances. 

^  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul*  (h  iL  c.  6,  26.)  Murap 
tori  (Antichita  Italiane,  tom.  i.  dissert  L  p.  4)  nas  discoyered  the  vil- 
laee  of  the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Modena. 

^  Qxegm  the  Boman  (Dialog.  1.  iii.  c.  27, 28,  apud  Baron.  AnaaL 
Bccles.  A.  U*  679,  Ko.  10)  supposes  that  ther  likewise  adored  this 
ahe-goat*  I  know  but  of  one  religkm  in  whico  t)ie  god  sad  ths  vis* 
thn  ars  the  same.  ■.       ■        ■        ■    ^ 
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'JJboiii  piovided  an  ample  roagaztne  of  offensive  and  defensnve 
amw  fcHT  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of 
the  LcMonhfuds  attended  the  march :  their  lands  they  <4ieer- 
&dly  reUnquiflhed  to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise,  which 
was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile,  that  if  they  failed  in 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntary  exiles  should  be  rein- 
stated in  their  former  possessions. 

They  might  have  fiuled,  if  Naraes  had  been  the  antagonist 
0f  4he  Lombards ;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of 
hia  Grothic  vict<»y,  would  have  encountered  with  reluctance 
an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed.  But  the  weak- 
Msa  of  Uie  Byzantine  court  was  subservient  to  the  Barbarian 
oause.;  and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The  virtues  of 
Niurses  were  stained  with  avarice;  and,  in  his  provincial  reign 
0f  fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
,whbh  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  gov* 
ncsment  was  oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  dia« 
oonlent  was  expressed  with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome. 
Before  the  thfonc  of  Justin  they  boldly  declared,  tiiat  their 
Gothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism 
^  a^reek  eunuch ;  and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were  in^ 
stantly  removed,  they  would  consult  their  own  happiness  in 
the  choice  of  a  master.  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was 
urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detracfion,  which  had  so 
feeently  triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Beliaarius.  A  new 
exaroh«  Longinus,  was  appointed  to  supersede  the  conqueror 
^  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  recall  were  revealed  in 
the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  ^'  that  he  should 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper 
station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff 
should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch,"  "  I  will 
spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel !  "  is 
said  to  have  been  the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious 
virtue  extorted  from  the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave 
and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  retired  to 
Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  the  ingratitude 
of  the  prince  and  people,^^    But  the  passions  of  the  people 

•  <*  The  charge  of  the  deficon  ngvinst  Narses  (1.  iL  c.  f )  may  ba 
groundlesa:  but  the  weak  apology  of  the  Cardhial  (Baron.  Annat 
Bselaa.  A.  D.  687,  No.  8--I2)  is  refected  by  the  best  critics— Pa^^ 
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are  furious  and  cliangeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  reoollectod 
the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious 
general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a 
special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted ; 
and  Narses,  assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful 
language,  consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  CapitoK  His 
death,^^  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old  ag^,  was  unseason- 
able and  premature,  since  his  genius  alone  could  have  repaired 
the  last  and  fatal  error  of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  su» 
picion,  of  a  conspiracy  disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians. 
The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  of 
their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch ;  and 
Longinus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and 
the  province.  In  the  preceding  years  Italy  had  been  deso- 
lated by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  a  disaffected  peciple 
ascribed  the  calamities  of  nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of  their 
rulers.^' 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin 
neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field. 
He  ascended  the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  dowh  with  contempt 
and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  com- 
municated the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombardy.  A  faithful 
chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii, 
the  modern  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
The  Lombards  respected  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  their  slow  and  heavy  mul- 
titudes proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona^ 
and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the 
powers  of  Alboin  five  months  after  his  departure  from  Pan- 
Donia.  Terror  preceded  his  march  :  he  found  every  where,  or 
he  leA,  a  dreary  solitude ;  and  the   pusillanimous  Italians 

(torn.  ii.  p.  639,  640,)  Muratori,  r  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  160—163,) 
and  the  last  editors,  Haratius  JBlancus,  (Script.  Kerum  Italic,  torn.  i. 
p.  427,  428,)  and  Philip  Argelatus,  (Sigon.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  11,  12.) 
The  Narses  who  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  L  iii. 
221)  is  clearly  understood  to  be  a  different  person. 

*•  The  death  ot*  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Anaetaa* 
in  YiU  Johan.  iii.  p.  43.  Agnellus,  liber  Pontifical.  Kaven.  in  Script. 
Her.  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  114,  124.  Yet  I  cannot  beliere 
with  Agnellus  that  Narses  was  ninety-five  years  of  age.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  all  his  exploits  were  performed  at  fourscore  ? 

*^  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy  are  exposed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  iirst  book,  and  the  seven 
first  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Paul  the  doaoon. 
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preramed,  without  a  trial,  that  the  stranger  was  mvincihle* 
JSacapmg  to  lakes,  or  rodcs,  or  morasses,  the  aflrightecl  crowds 
eoQcealed  some  fragments  of  the  wealth,  and  delayed  the 
moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the  patriarch  of  Aqoi- 
leia»  removed  his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  Isle  of 
GnLdo,^^  and  his  successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  the  public 
cakunities.  Honoratus,  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose, 
had  credulously  accepted  the  faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation ; 
and  the  archbishop,  with  the  clei^  and  nobles  of  Milan,  were 
driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  less 
aocetsible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast, 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  supported  by  the  facili^ 
of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief,  and  the  power  of  escape ; 
but  from  the  Trentine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome 
the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege, 
the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submission  of 
the  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch  was  confined  to  the 
office  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin  the  rapid  and  irre- 
trievable loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities.^^  One  city,  which 
bad  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms 
of  a  new  invader ;  and,  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the 
flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the  royal  camp  was 
fixed  above  three  yeare  before  the  western  gate  of  Ticinum, 
or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of 
a  civilized  enemy  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  die 
aapatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a,  tremendous  oath, 
Ifaat  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a 
general  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled 
him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but,  as  Alboin  entered  the 
gate,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  xiot  be  raised  from 

**  Whkh  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia,  (Chron. 
Venet.  p.  3.)  The  patriarch  of  Qrado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of 
the  republic,  (p.  9,  &c.,)  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  till 
the  year  1450.  He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honors  ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Catholic  city  is  strictly  Presbyterian.  Thomassin,  Discipline 
de  TEglise,  torn.  L  p.  156,  157,  161—165.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye« 
GouTemement  de  Venise,  tom.  L  p.  256—261. 

**  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided,  into 
eighteen  regions,  (I.  ii.  c.  14 — 24.)  The  Dissertatio  Chorographica  de 
ItiM  Medii  ^vi,  by  Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  zegius 
prafiBisor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefiUly  eonsohed. 
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tiie  giound.  Obe  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  eompasfe 
•ion,  or  piety,  to  interpret  this  minteulous  sign  of  the  wnith 
of  Heaven :  ^  c<xiqueror  paused  and  relent^ ;  he  sheathed 
his  swxNPd,  and  peaeeAiUy  reposing  himself  in  the  paboe  of 
Theodone,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  ranhitude  that  they 
should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  city 
which  WRS  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficttlty  of  tho  pur^ 
chase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombafds  disdained  the  anc'isnl 
glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected 
as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy .^ 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ;  aod^ 
before  he  coaki  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace 
near  Verona,  which  had  not  been  erected  for  the  Barbarians, 
he  feasted  the  companions  of  his  arms ;  intoxication  was  the 
reward  of  valor,  cmd  the  king  himself  was  tempted  by  ap** 
petite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intern* 
perance.  After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  Rh»tian 
or  Palernian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the 
noblest  and  most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The 
cup  of  victory  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  cinde 
of  the  Lombard  chiefs.  ^^  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed 
the  inhuman  conqueror,  ^^  fill  it  to  the  brim :  carry  this  goblet 
to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she  would  rejoice 
with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
had  strength  to  utter,  ^  Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed ! " 
and,  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced  a  silent  impreca- 
tion, that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  Alboin.  Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment 
of  a  daughter,  if  she  ha^  not  already  violated  the  duties  of 
a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her  love, 
the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the  throne  to  the  arms  of 
a  subject,  and  Helmtchis,  the  king's  armor*bearer,  was  the 
secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the 
proposal  of  the  murder,  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples 
of  fidelity  or  gratitude;  but  Helmichis  trembled  when  he 
revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  recollected 
the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior  whom  he 


**  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul,  (L 
ii.  c.  7—10, 12,  U,  25,  26,  27,)  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius,  (torn, 
ii.  de  Regno  Italice,  L  L  p.  13 — 19,)  and  the  correct  and  critical  review 
of  liontozi,  (AnnaH  d'Itolia»  torn.  v.  p.  164—180.) 
VOL.  rv.  34 
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had  aaoAsen  attended  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  pressed  aad 
obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the  Lombards 
should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise ;  but  no  more  than  a 
promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant  Pere^ 
deus,  and  the  mode  of  seduction  emplo3red  by  Rosamond 
betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to  honor  and  love. 
She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who 
was  beloved  by  Peredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for 
darkness  and  silence,  till  she  could  inform  her  companion  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  liombards,  and  that  his  own 
death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin»  must  be  the  consequence  of  such 
treasonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  chose  rather  to 
be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,^^  whoee 
undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She 
expected  and  soon  found  a  favorable  moment,  when  the  king, 
oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  after* 
noon  slumbers.  His  faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his 
health  and  repose :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the 
arms  removed,  the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  afrer 
lulling  him  to  rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  cham- 
ber door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  conspirators  to  the  instant 
exeeuticm  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm,  the  warrior  started 
from  his  couch :  his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had 
been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ;  and 
a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from 
the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund 
smiled  in  his  fall :  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  re 
vmred  the  tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of 
her  lover ;  the  city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her 
power;  and  a  faithful  band  of  her  native  Glepidee  was  pre* 
pared  to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes,  of 
their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  (led  in  the 
first  moments  of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their 
courage  and  collected  their  powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead 
of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded,  with,  unanimous  criei^, 


'^  The  classical  rejider  will  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Can- 
daules,  so  agreeably  told  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice 
of  Gyges,  itQiaxM  uikoq  ntqinvatf  may  serve  as  the  excuse  of  Pere- 
deus ;  and  this  soft  insinuation  of  an  odious  idea  has  been  imitated  by 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  (Grevius,  ad  Cicearon.  Orat.  pro  Milone, 
c  10.) 
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liMit  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  the 
murderers  of  their  kii&g.  She  sought  a  refgge  among  the 
enemies  of  her  country;  and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the 
abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lombard 
throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepid»,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  palace  of  Verona,  Kosamond  descended  the  Adige  and  the 
Po«  and  WHS  transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbcMT 
of  Ravenna.  Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  duimis  and 
the  treasures  of  the  widow  of  Alboin :  her  situation  and  he; 
past  conduct  might  justify  the  most  licentious  proposals ;  and 
she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of  a  minister,  who,  even  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings. 
The  death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacri* 
fice  ;  and,  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the 
deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the 
Uquor,  its  ftpeedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  char* 
acter  of  Rosamond,  convinced  him  that  he  was  poisoned  :  he 
pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  compelled  her  to  drain  the 
zeiaainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
consolation  that  she  could  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her 
wickedness.  The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with 
the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople :  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused  and 
terrified  the  Imperial  court:*  his  blindness  and  revenge 
exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adventures  of  Samson. 
By  the  free  suffrage  of  the  nation,  in  the  assembly  of  Pavia, 
Glepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was  elected  as  the  sue* 
cesser  of  Alboin.  Before  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the 
throne  was  polluted  by  a  second  murder :  Glepho  was  stabbed 
by  the  hand  of  a  domestic ;  the  regal  office  was  suspended 
above  ten  years  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis ;  and 
Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of 
thirty  tyrants.29 


"  See  the  history  of  Paul,  1.  iL  c.  28 — 32.  I  have  borrowed 
interesting  circumstances  from  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus,  in 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guides,  Mura* 
tori  is  the  safest. 

•  He  killed  a  lion.  His  eyes  were  pat  out  by  the  timid  Justin.  Pere- 
deus requesting^  an  interview,  Justin  substituted  two  patricians,  whom  the 
blinded  Barbarian  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  two  concealed  daggers.  See 
Le  Beau,  toI  x.  p.  99.  —  M. 
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When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  ^nme,  he 
proclainied  a  new  sera  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  amials 
of  the  second  Justin^  ate  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and 
misery  at  home.  In  the  West,  the  Roman  empire  was 
afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the 
ei^ital  and  the  provinces :  the  rich  trembled  for  their  prop- 
erty, the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistmtes  were 
ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have 
been  arbitrary  and  violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people 
eould  no  longer  be  silenced  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legu^ 
lator  and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the 
prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times  may  be  countenanced 
by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  prejudice. 
Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,,  that  the  sentiments  of 
Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have 
filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
had  not  been  impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  em- 
peror of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace,  a 
stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the 
government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  impotence 
determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  diadem ;  and, 
in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symp- 
toms of  a  discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit  The 
only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  in^uacy ;  their 
daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,^  superintendent 
of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  Italian 
armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage 
by  those  of  adoption.  While  the  empire  appeared  an  object 
of  deslie,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and 
hatred  his  brothen  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor 

"  The  original  authors  for  the  reigii  of  Justin  the  younger  are  Eva- 
grins,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  y.  c.  1 — 12  ;  Theophanes,  in  Chonograph.  p.  204 
— 210 ;  Zonaras,  torn.  iL  1.  xiv.  p.  70 — 72 ;  Cedrenus,  in  Compend. 
p.  388—392. 

**  Bispositorque  nevus  sacrse  Baduarius  aulse. 

Successor  soceri  mox  factus  Cura-palatt.  —  Corippus. 
Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the 
house  of  Justinian.  .  A  fieimily  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero)  built 
churches  and  gave  dukes  to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  oen- 
tnry ;  and,  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  in  Europe  can  pro- 
duce a  pedigree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantia.^ 
p.  99.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gouvemeroent  de  Yeniseu  tom.  i!.* 
p.  M5. 
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eould  he  dupeod  on  the  gratitude  of  thoee  who  would  acce|>t 
the  purple  as  a  restitution^  rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  com- 
petitors, one  had  been  removed  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by 
death;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  inflicted  such  cruel 
insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment 
ar  despise  his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined 
into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not  in  hia 
family,  hut  in  the  republic;  and  the  artful  Sophia  recom* 
mended  Tiberius,^  his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whoso 
virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor  might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of 
his  judicious  choice.  The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Csesar,  or  Augustus,  was  performed  in  the  portico  of 
the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate. 
Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind  and  body ; 
but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  by  the 
Deity  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times.^^  ^'  You  behold,^^  said  the  emperor,  '^  the  ensigns 
of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them,  not  from 
my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.  Honor  them,  and  from 
them  you  will  derive  honor.  Respect  the  empress  youff 
mother :  you  are  now  her  son ;  before,  you  were  her  servant. 
Delight  not  in  blood;  abstain  from  revenge;  avoid  those 
actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred;  and 
consult  the  experience,  rather  than  the  example,  of  your  pred- 
ecessor. As  a  man,  I  have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this 
life,  I  have  been  severely  punished :  but  these  servants,  (and 
be  pointed  to  his  ministers,)  who  have  abused  my  confidence, 
and  uiflamed  my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
the  diadem  :  be  thou  wise,  and  modest ;  remember  what  you 
have  been,  remember  what  you  are.  You  see  around  us 
your  slaves,  and  your  children :  with  the  authority,  assume  the 
tenderness,  of  a  parent.  Love  your  people  like  yourself; 
cultivate  the  aflfections,  maintain  the  discipline,  of  the  army ; 


^  The  praiso  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation  is  the 
purest  ond  most  -weighty.  Corippus  has  celebrated  Tiberias  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Justin,  (1.  i.  212 — 222.)  Yet  even  a  captaia 
of  the  guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

*  Evagrius  (L  v.  c.  13)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers. 
He  applies  this  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested 
"with  the  rank  of  Ceesar.  The  loose  expression,  rather  than  the  posi- 
tive error,  of  Theophanes,  &c.,  has  delayed  it  to  his  Au^mtan  investi- 
ture, immediately  befare  the  death  of  Justin. 
34» 
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ptoteel  fhe  fortoiMs  of  the  rich,  relieve  the  neoeesifieB  of  te 
poor/^^  The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in  tears,  applauded 
the  counsels,  and  sympa^ized  with  the  repentance,  of  thm 
prince :  the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  oi  the  church ; 
Tiberius  receiyed  the  diadem  on  his  kn^ ;  and  Justin,  who 
m  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to  reign,  addressed  the 
new  monaich  in  the  following  words :  ^  If  you  ctmsent,  I  live , 
if  you  command,  I  die :  may  the  Grod  of  heaven  and  earth 
mfuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  for- 
gotten^?*  The  four  last  years  of  the  emperor  Justin  were 
passed  in  tranquil  obscurity:  his  conscience  was  no  longer 
t<Nrmented  by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he  was 
incapable  of  discharging ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  hy  the 
filial  reverence  and*  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,^  his  beauty  (he  was  one 
of  the  tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  intro- 
duce him  to  the  favor  of  Sophia  ;^  and  the  widow  of  Justin 
was  persuaded,  that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and  influ- 
enoe  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband. 
But,  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and 
dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expec- 
tations, or  his  own  promise.     The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some   impatience,  the   name  of  their  new 
empress  :  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the 
proclamation  of  Anastasia,  the  secret,  though  lawful,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.     Whatever  could  alleviate  the  dis- 
appointment of  Sophia,  Imperial  honors,  a  stately  palace,  a 
numerous  household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  her 
adopted  son ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  ccmsulted 
the  widow  of  his  benefactor ;  but  her  ambition  disdained  the 
vain  semblance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of 
mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of 
an  injured  woman.     While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a 


"^  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  11)  declares  that  he  shall  giye  to 
posterity  the  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempt- 
ing to  correct  the  imperfections  of  language  or  rhetoric.  Perhaps 
Ihe  vain  sophist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such  senti- 
ments. 

■•  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrius,  L  t.  c.  13. 
Theophylact,  L  iii.  c.  12,  &c.  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210 — 213. 
Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiy.  p.  72.  Cedi^enus,  p.  392.  Paul  Wamefnd,  de 
0«8tiB  Langobard*  1.  iii.  c.  11, 12.  The  deacon  of  Forom  Julii  appean 
lo  have  possefsed  some  carious  and  authentic  fftots. 
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coartly  smite,  the  fkir  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence,  a 
secret  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  dowager  empress 
and  her  ancient  enemies ;  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus 
was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.  The  pride 
of  tiae  reigning  house  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  domin« 
i<Hi  of  a  stranger:  the  youth  was  deservedly  popular;  his 
name,  after  the  death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
tunrraltuons  faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  of-his  head, 
with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of  fear.  Justinian  received 
a  finee  pardon,  and  the  command  of  the  eastern  army.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms ;  and  the  acclamations 
which  accompanied  his  triumph  declared  him  worthy  of  the 
purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the 
vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  pleiisures  of  a  subject.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  her  designs,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  con- 
spiracy was  suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.  From 
the  pomp  and  honors  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was 
reduced  to  a  modest  allowance  :  Tiberius  dismissed  her  train, 
intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a  faithful 
guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  the  services  of  Justinian 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  offences  :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingrati* 
tude  were  forgiven  ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  the 
emperor  entertained  some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  double 
alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel 
(such  a  fable  was  propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic  foes;  but 
Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  innocence  and 
generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more 
popular  appellation  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer 
virtues  of  the  Antonines.  After  recording  the  vice  or  folly 
of  eo  many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a 
moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  hu- 
manity, justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  to  contemplate  a 
sovereign  affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  gen- 
erals, in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his 
victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  captives,  whom  Tiberius 
entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed  to  their  native  homes 
with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.    The  merit  or 
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misfortunes  of  his  •  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his 
beneficence,  and  he  measured  he  bounty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This  maxim,  how- 
ever dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  bal- 
anced by  a  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  taught 
him  to  abhor,  as  of  the  basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For  their  relief,  as 
often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities,  he 
was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the  demands 
of  future  taxes :  he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings  of 
his  ministers,  which  were  compensated  by  tenfold  oppression  ; 
and  the  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise 
and  regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed  that 
the  emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure  :  but  his  genuine 
treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal  economy,  and  the 
contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expense.  The  Romans 
of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
a  patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent 
blessing.  But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tin, his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease,  which 
left  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  according 
to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a 
judgment  more  precious  than  the  purple  itself :  the  pati'iarch 
and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince  : 
he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire  ;  and  his  last  advice 
was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  queestor.  Tibe- 
rius expressed  his  hope  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor would  erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory. 
His  memory  was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction ;  but  the 
most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign, 
and  the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily 
directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  smcient 
Rome ;  ^  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus 
in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive 


'^  It  ifl  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (1.  liL  c.  15)  should  dis- 
tUguish  him  as  the  first  Greek  emperor  —  primus  ex  Gnecorum 
genere  in  Imperio  constitutus.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  in- 
deed been  born  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe :  and  a  various  read- 
ing, in  Grscorum  Imperio,  would  apply  the  expreBsioiL  to  the  en^pim 
mther  thiMi  the  prince. 
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to  bei)oId  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their  august  mm.  The 
yckith  of  Nfaorice  was  spent  in  the  pvofeasion  of  arms :  Tibe^ 
rius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favorite 
legion  of  twelve  thousand  confederates ;  his  valor  and  conduct 
were  signalized  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned  to  Cofr* 
stantinople  to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheritance  of  the 
empire.  Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty-three  years ;  and  he  reigned  above  twenty  yecuns  over 
the  East  and  over  himself;^  expelling  from  his  mind  the 
wild  democracy  of  passions,  and  establishing  (according  to 
the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of 
reason  and  virtue*  Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimony 
of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his  secret  praise  should 
never  reach  the  ear  of  his  sovereign,^^  and  some  failings  seea^ 
to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of 
his  predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  deme€uior  might  be 
imputed  to  arrogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt 
from  cruelty,  nor  his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rigid 
economy  too  of^en  exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice. 
But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  his  people:  Maurice  was  endowed  with 
sense  and  courage  to  promote  that  happiness,  and  his  admin* 
istration  was  directed  by  the  principles  and  example  of 
Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so 
complete  a  separation  between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  gen- 
eral, that  a  private  soldier,  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the 
purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of  restoring  the 
Persian  monarch  to  his  throne ;  his  lieutenants  waged  a  doub^ 
ful  war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube ;  and  he  cast  an  eye 
of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  distressful  slate 
of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by 
tales  of  misery  and  demands  of  succor,  which  extorted  the 


**  Consult,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and 
•ixth  bookfl  of  Evagrius,  particularly  L  vi.  c.  1 ;  the  eight  books  of  his 
prolix  and  florid  h&tory  by  Theophylact  Simocatta ;  Theophanes,  p. 
218,  &c. ;  Zonaras,  torn.  u.  1.  xiv.  p.  78 ;  Cedrenusv  p*  8M. 

^tntaq  iler^JUtTijiit  yf»z*i^'  aQtaruxQatMlav  ^i  iv  ror;  iavrov  loyi^vig 
Mortttniiaafiavof.  Evagrius  composed  his  history  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Maurice ;  and  he  had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet  that  the  emperor 
knew  and  rewarded  his  Ikvorable  opkiimi,  (1.  vL  e.  24.)  * 
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liomiliatiBg  CiOiifewioii  cff  their  own  #e«kiiBa8.  The  ^MpmB§ 
dignity  of  Rome  was  only  marked  by  the  ireed<Mn  tuid  energy 
€kf  her  complaints :  ^*  If  you  are  incapable,"  she  said^  ^^  of 
deliyering  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  us  at 
least  from  the  calami^  of  famine."  Tiberius  forgave  tl^ 
reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress :  a  supply  of  com  was 
transpOTted  from  Egypt  to  the  Tyber ;  and  the  Bomaa  peo* 
pie,  invoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter, 
repulsed  the  Barbarians  from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was 
accidental,  the  danger  was  perpetual  and  pressing ;  and  the 
elexgy  and  senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their •aacient 
opulence,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  despatched 
the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  gifts  and  their  com* 
plaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne*  The  attenUon 
of  the  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  were  diverted  by  the 
Persian  war :  but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy 
to  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician 
with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to 
purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  aiEicted,  Rome  was  again 
beueged,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles  from 
Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occi^ied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple 
duke  of  Spdeto.  Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  depu- 
tation of  priests  and  senators :  the  duties  and  the  menaces  <^ 
religion  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff;  and  his  nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified 
to  solicit  the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The 
emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect,  the  measures  of  bis 
predecessor :  some  formidable  chiefs  were  persuaded  to  em- 
brace the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild 
and  faithful  Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the 
exarch  :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks; 
and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple, 
their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers.  Chiklebert^ 
the  great-grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy 
by  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pieces :  but,  as  he  had 
viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight  of 
one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that 
the  gift  should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  hk  acceptance, 
fay  a  proper  mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes 
of  the  Lombards  had  provoked  by  frequent  inrodds  their  pow* 
erful  neighbors  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  fhey  were  apprehendve 
•f  a  just  retaliation,  they  reneuneed  their  fveble  and  djsorderly 
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independence :  the  advantages  of  regal  government,  unicmt 
aecFBcy,  and  rigor,  were  unanimously  confessed ;  and  Autha- 
ris,  the  son  of  Clepho,  had  already  attained  die  strength  and 
reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new 
long,  the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  inva- 
«ons,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last 
of  the  Merovmgian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second  they  were  vanquished 
in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss  and  dishonor  than  they  had 
sustained  since  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient 
for  revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumulated 
force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  torrent.  The 
troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation, 
less  sensible  of  danger  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  mur- 
mured against  the  folly  of  their  twenty  commanders ;  and  the 
hot  vapors  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  disease  those  tra- 
montane bodies  which  had  already  suffered  the  vicissitudes 
of  intemperance  and  famine.  The  powers  that  were  inade- 
quate to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufHcient  for  the  desor 
lation,  of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives  distin- 
guish between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the 
junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been 
e^cted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might 
have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  the  Franks 
expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mode- 
na  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the  retreat 
of  their  transalpine  allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted 
his  clidm  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rhse- 
tian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden 
treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  Lake  of  Gomum.  At 
^le  extreme  point  of  the  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear 
B  column  on  the  sea-shore  of  Rhegium,^^  proclaiming  that 
ancient  landmark  to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his 
kingdom.^ 

"  The  Columna  Rhegina,  in  thenarroweit  part  of  the  Faro  of  MoH 
riiia»  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rhegium  itself^  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  sncnent  geography.  Clnver.  ItaL  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1295.  Lucas 
Holaten.  Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  301.    Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  106.    - 

*  The  Qreek  historians  aiford  some  finnt  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italv, 
(liaMyidnr,ioExoapt.-Xiegat.  p.  124,126.    Theophylast,  L  iti.  ••  47> 
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During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  unequally 
divided  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  tlie 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and  professions,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Constantino  had  separated,  were  united  by  the 
indulgence  of  Justinian;  and  eighteen  successive  exarchs 
were  invested,  in  the  decline  c^  the  empire,  with  the  full 
remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical,  power. 
Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  aflerwards  conse- 
crated as  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  extended  over  the 
modem  Romagna,  the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and 
Commachio,^^  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  Ancona, 
and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic  coast 
and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  provinces, 
of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by 
hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch.  The 
duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sa- 
bine, and  Latin  conquests,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the 
coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course 
of  the  Tyber  from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 
The  numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza  composed  the 
infant  dominion  of  Venice :  but  the  more  accessible  towns  on 
the  Continent  were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld 
with  impotent  fury  a  new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The 
power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of  Capua,  cmd 
by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,^^  whose  industrious  citi- 
zens, by  the  invention  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  have  un- 
veiled the  face  of  the  globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  acqui- 

The  Latfau  are  more  satisfiBustory ;  and  eipeciaUy  Paul  Wamefrid,  (L 
liL  o.  13 — 34,)  who  had  read  the  more  ancieiit  histories  of  Seoundas 
and  Gregory  of  Tours.  Baronius  produces  some  letters  of  the  popest 
&c  ;  and  the  times  are  measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Pagl  and 
Muratori. 

^  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  ebdm 
the  valley  or  morass  of  Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  But 
the  ambitioB  of  including  Modena,  Beggio,  Parma,  and  Placentia*  htm 
darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obsouve. 
Bven  Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Este,  is  not  free  from 
partiality  and  prejudice. 

^  See  Brenckman,  Dissert  I"'*  de  Bepublicd  Amalphitanfl*  p.  1 — 
42,  ad  calcem  IHst.  Pandect.  Florent. 
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of  the  fafther  Calabria  renoved  the  landmaik  q£  Att* 
thans  from  die  shore  of  Rhegium  to  the  kthmus  of  Conoeatia* 
In  Sardinia,  the  savage  mountaiaeers  preserved  the  UbcErQr 
and  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily 
were  dutined  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Home  was 
oppra»ed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek, 
perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing 
her  own  dukes :  ^  the  independence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit 
of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was 
finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the  Eastern  empre*- 
On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies 
a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  propcMrtios 
of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  The  most  faithful  and 
valuable  subjects  escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke ;  and  the 
banners  of  Pa  via  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  dis* 
played  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the 
Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  tbe  royal  seat,  their  kingdom  was 
extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  In  the  language  of  modern  geog- 
raphy, it  is  now  represented  by  the  Term  Firma  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milcmese,  Piedmont,  the  coast  of 
Grenoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus* 
cany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Fe^ 
rugia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes, 
of  Beneventum,  survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the 
name  of  the  I^mbards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they 
reigned  near  five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Naples.^^ 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  van- 
quished people,  the  change  of  language  will  afford  tbe  moi^ 
probable  inference.    According  to  this  standard,  it  will  appear* 
Hhat  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  weie 

*  Gregor.  Magn.  1.  iii.  epist.  23,  2d. 

^  I  have  desmbed  the  state  of  Italy  from  tho  excellent  Dissertatton 
«r  Beretti.    Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  874—887)  has  £:dlowed 

the  learned  Camillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geography  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  After  tjic  loss  of  the  true  Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Brut* 
tium;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  (Eginard,  p.  75.) 
VOL.  IV.  35 
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kM  mtindnMis  than  the  Fmnln  or  Bargandians ;  and  the  i 
ffaewts  of  Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  mnltitnde  of 
Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of  Britaiii. 
The  modem  Italian  has  heen  insensibly  formed  by  the  mix- 
tare  of  natioos :  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians  in  the 
Bice  manc^ement  of  declensions  and  conjugations  reduced 
^kn  to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many 
new  ideas  have  beeto  expressed  by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet 
the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to 
be  of  Latin  derivation ;  ^  and,  if  we  were  sufficiently  eon- 
Tsrsant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dia- 
lects of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many 
terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the  classic  purity 
of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  constitutes  but  a  small  nation, 
aad  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the 
retreat  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  aAer  many  bold  and  perilous  adven- 
tures, to  their  native  country .^^  The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of 
formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city ;  and  its  martial  in- 
habitants must  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  hce  of  a  large 
country.  When  Alboin  descended  from  the  Alps,  he  invested 
his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the 
province  and  the  people  :  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have 
declined  the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted 
to  choose,  among  the  nobles  of  th^  Lombards,  a  sufficient 
number  of  families  ^  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of  soldiers 
and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  conquest,  the  same  option 
dould  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of 
Favia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum ;  but  each  of  thesei 

'  *  MafTei  (Verona  Ulustrata,  pwt  L  p.  310 — 321)  and  Muratori  TAn- 
tichita  Italiane,  torn.  ii.  Bissertazioae  xxxii.  xxziu.  p.  71 — 366)  nave 
Msetted  the  native  datniB  of  the  Italian  idiom ;  the  fbmer  wi^  en- 
timsiaam,  the  latter  with  discretion ;  both  with  leaxning,  ingenuifcyi^ 
and  truth.* 

*  Paul,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  iii.  c.  5,  6,  7. 

^  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generatioBS  by  the 
Teatonic  name  of  Fartu,^  :whioh  is  Hkewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws. 
The  htmible  deaomn  wss  not  insensible  of  the  nobiUty  of  his  ewn  zao^ 
See  1.  iv.  c.  89* 


'  *  Compare  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  degeneracr  of  the  Latin  Ian* 

juagc  and  the  ft       "       *     "^'        **"'    * "' 

p.  817,  329.  — M. 


ffuaffe  and  the  formation  of  the  Italian  in  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  t^  ill* 
p.8l7,™      " 
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and  each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed  diatzict 

with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war 
and  his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and 
honorable :  resigning  the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had 
accepted,  they  might  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but  their  absence  from  the  king- 
dom was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of  military  desei^ 
tion.^i  The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper 
root  into  the  soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and 
honor,  they  were  bound  to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  born  the 
soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke ;  and  the  civil  assemblies 
of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed^e  appella- 
tion, of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  array,  the  pay  and  the  rewards 
were  drawn  from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion, which  was  not  effected  till  afler  the  death  of  Alboin,  is 
disgraced  by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many 
of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  re- 
mainder were  divided  among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary 
obligation  was  imposed  (under  the  name  of  hospitality)  of 
paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  waa 
abdished  by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure,^^  Either  the 
Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent 
guest,  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of  the  produce,  was 
Qxchang§4.  by  a.  more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate 
proportion- of  landed  property.  Under  these  foreign  masterSy 
the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  vines,  and 
olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate  skill  and  industry  by 
*tbe  labor  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  occupations  of  a 
pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the  Barba- 
rieuis.  In  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and 
improved  the  breed  of  horses,  for  which  that  province  had 
once  been  illustrious ;  ^^  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonish- 

n  ^' 

**  Compare  No.  3  and  177  of  the  Laws  of  Rotharis. 

*'  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32, 1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  Laws  of  Rotharis,  promul- 
gated A.  B.  643,  do  not  contain  the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment 
of  thirds  ;  but  they  preserve  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  state 
of  Italy  and  the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

**  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in 
thie  Olympic  games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  horses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  fii  the  time  of  Strabo,  (L 
T.  p.  325.)    Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  generosarum  equaniia 
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ment  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  buffaloes.^^  The  depopula- 
tion of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of  forests,  afForided  an 
ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.'*^  That  marvel- 
lous art  which  teaches  the  birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the 
voice,  and  execute  the  commands,  of  their  master,  had  been 
unknown  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 
Scandinavia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most  tracta- 
ble falcons:^'  they  were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving 
inhabitants,  always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.  This  favor- 
ite amusement  of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  Bar- 
barians int%  the  Roman  provinces :  and  the  laws  of  Italy 
esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  im- 
portance in  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lombard.*® 

greges.  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  ca- 
bttlH  sylvatici  —  wild  horses.    Paul,  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

**  Tunc  (A.  D.  696)  primum,  bubeUi  in  Italiam  delati  Italiae  populis 
miracula  fuere,  (Paul  Warnefrid,  1.  iv.  c.  11.)  The  buffaloes,  whose 
native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe^ 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim.  1.  ii.  c. 
1,  p.  58,  Paris,  1783)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Aracho- 
sia.  See  Buifon,  Hist.  NatureUe,  torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  torn.  vi. 
Hist.  G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  7,  481,  ii.  106,  iii.  291,  iv.  234, 
461,  V.  193,  vi.  491,  viii.  400,  x.  666.  Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p.  24. 
Dictionnairo  d'Hist.  Naturelle,  par  Valmont  de  Bomare,  torn.  ii.  p.  74. 
Yet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  may 
have  applied  the  name  of  bubalus  to  the  aurochs,  or  wild  bull,  c£ 
ancient  Germany. 

**  Consult  the  xxist  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 

*•  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aris-  ' 
totlc,  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36,  torn,  i  p.  686,  and  the  Notes  of  hi« 
last  editor,  M.  Camus,  torn.  ii.  p.  314,)  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  x.  c.  10,) 
iBlian,  (de  Natur.  Animal.  L  ii.  c.  42,)  and  perhaps  Homer,  (Odyss, 
xxii.  302 — 306,)  describe  with  astonishment  a  tacit  league  and  com- 
mon chase  between  the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

*'  Particularly  the  gerfaut,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  of  M.  de  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn. 
xvi.  p.  239,  &c. 

<®  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  129.  This  is  the 
xvith  law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne 
had  falconers  in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen,  (M6moires  sur 
Tancienne  Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  tom.  iii.  p.  176.)  I  ob- 
serve in  the  laws  of  Rotharis  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  hawk- 
ing, (No.  322 ;)  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by 
Sioonius  ApolHnaiis  am«ng  the  talents  of  Avitus,  (202 — 207.)* 


*  Se«  Beckman,  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  —  M. 
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So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  fhat 
the  Lombards  of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity 
and  aflright  the  portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.'*^  Their 
heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  iocks  hung  over 
their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long  beard  represented  the  name 
and  character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose 
linen  garments,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  or  varie- 
gated colors.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose, 
and  open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty 
sword  was  constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  'this  strange 
apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  gen- 
erous disposition  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  sub- 
sided, the  captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by 
the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards 
were  the  effect  of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxication  ;  their 
virtues  are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid 
constraint  of  laws  and  education.  I  should  not  be  apprehen- 
sive of  deviating  from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power 
to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the  conquerors  of  Italy ;  and 
I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  gallantry  of 
Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance.^<^  After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
princes,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria ;  and  Garribald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Italian 
monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation, 
the  ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  the 
court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the 
public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  informed  Garribald  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the 


■••  The  epitaph  of  Broctulf  (Paul,  L  iii.  c.  19)  may  be  applied  to 
many  of  his  countrymen :  — 

Terribilis  vigu  faciei,  Bed  corda  benigons 
Longaque  robuato  pactore  baii>a  fuit. 

The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  might  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of 
Monza,  twelve  mQes  from  Milan,  which  had  been  founded  or  restored 
by  Queen  Theudelinda,  (1.  xv.  22,  23.)  See  Muratori,  torn.  L  disser* 
taz.  xxiii.  p.  300. 

•®  The  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  L  iiL 
c  29,  84 ;  and  any  fragment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  inde- 
fiidgable  diligence  of  the  count  de  Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEiIp 
rope,  torn,  zi.  p.  595 — 635,  tom.  zii.  p.  1 — 53. 
35» 
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minLster  of  state,  bat  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autharis, 
who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  commission  of  making 
a  faithful  report  of  the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda 
was  summoned  to  undergo  this  important  examination ;  and, 
af^r  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen 
of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested  that,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  nation,  she  tvrould  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her  father  she 
obeyed  :  Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restor- 
mg  it  to  the  princess,  he  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and 
drew  his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lips.  In  the  even- 
ing, Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  famil- 
iarity of  the  stranger,  and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance, 
that  such  boldness  could  proceed  only  from  the  king  her  hus- 
band, who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage,  appeared  worthy  of 
her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed  :  no  sooner  did 
they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy  than  Autharis,  raismg  him- 
lelf  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with 
incomparable  strength  and  dexterity.  "  Such,"  said  he  to  the 
astonished  Bavarians,  "  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of 
the  Lombards."  On  the  approach  of  a  French  army.  Gar- 
ribald  and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their 
illy;  and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palace  of 
Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
Jeath  of  Autharis :  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda  si  had  en- 
Jeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow, 
jrith  her  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events,®  it  is  cer- 
ain  that  the  Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sov- 
ereign, and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous 
voivilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  produce  6f 
iind  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes 
i».^eed  that  Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father, 
k  ey  endowed  the  regal  ofiice  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their 
roispective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the 
hc-riors  of  servitude   near  the  person  of  their  prince  :    he 

•'  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  263)  has  justly  cen- 
mu«d  the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio,  (Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2,)  who,  with- 
out >  ight,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  the  pious  queen  Theudelin- 
da U  the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

*'  .>*aul,  L  iiL  c.  16.  The  first  dissertations  of  Muratoii,  and  the 
flist  \cdume  of  Giannone's  history,  may  be  consulted  for  the  state  of 
the  iX  gdom  of  Italy. 
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rairanied  the  fidelity  of  Mb  Tassals  by  the  preearioits  gift  of 
pensions  and  ben^ces ;  and  atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war  by 
the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches.  In  peace  a 
judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  solo 
and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  the 
national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the 
fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  per^ 
sons  most  eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  valid- 
ity,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees  depended  on 
the  approbation  of  the  faithful  people,  the  fortunate  army  of 
the  Lombards.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic 
Latin,^  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  prince  and  people  : 
some  nev/  regulations  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  their 
present  condition ;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imitated  by 
the  wisest  of  his  successors ;  and  tiie  laws  of  the  Lombards 
have  bd^n  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric 
eodes.^  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty, 
these  rude  and  hasty  legislators  were  incapable  of  balancing 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  of  discussing  the  nice  the- 
ory of  political  government.  Such  crimes  as  threatened  the 
life  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged 
worthy  of  death ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject 
According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt 
of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of 
*  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  simple  citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,-  a  wound,  a  frac- 
ture, a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with  scru- 
pulous and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the  prudence  of 
the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering 
honor  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  Lombards  in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity 
gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft; 
but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  been 
instructed  a^  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Botharis,  who 

**  The  mott  accurate  edition  of  the  Lews  of  the  Lombards  ia  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  Seriptorea  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  L  part  iL  p.  1 — 181, 
collated  from  the  moat  ancient  MSS.  and  illustrated  by  the  eriticol 
notea  of  Muratori. 

M  Montesquieu,  Bsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  1.  Lea  loix  des  Bour- 
gnigaona  sent  aascz  judicieuaes;  celles  de  Bothuia  at  dea  antrw 
princes  Lombarda  le  aont  encore  plus. 
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derides  the  absurd  superstitioD,  and  protects  the  wretdied 
victims  of  popular  or  judicial  cruelty.^  The  same  spirit  of 
a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed 
to  Luitpi*and,  who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious 
and  inveterate  abuse  of  duels,^  observing,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  juster  cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by 
successful  violence.  Whatever  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  the 
reason  of  the  l^rbarians,  who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of 
Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the  succes* 
sion  of  their  kings  is  marked  with  virtue  and  ability;  the 
troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals 
of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness;  and  the  Italians 
enjoyed  a  milder  and  more  equitable  government,  than  any 
of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  empire.^^ 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despot 
ism  of  the  Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,^ 
which  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the 
sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted :  the 
lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the 
sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  minis- 
ters of  command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer 
met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  way ;  and  the  hostile  ap- 

••  See  Leges  Kotharis,  No.  379,  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin,  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Pe- 
tron.  c.  134 ;)  and  from  the  words  of  Pctronius,  (quae  striges  eoihede- 
runt  neryos  tuos  ?)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian 
rather  than  Barbaric  extraction. 

••  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pug- 
nam  sine  justd  causA  suam  eausam  perdere.  Scd  propter  consuetudi* 
nem  gentem  nostram  Laiigobardormn  legem  impiam  vetare  non.  pos- 
Bumus.  See  p.  74,  No.  6d,  of  the  Laws  of  Luitprand,  promulgated 
A.  D.  724. 

"  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Wamefrid ;  particularly  1.  iii.  c.  16. 
Baronius  rejects  the  praise,  which  appears  to  contiadiot  the  invectives 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  Muratori  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v.  p. 
217)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magniiied  the 
faults  of  Arians  and  enemies. 

^  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the 
niserable  state  of  the  oity  and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annala 
of  Baronius,  A.  D.  590,  No.  16,  A.  D.  595,  No.  2,  &e.,  &c. 
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ptoach  of  the  Lombardi  was  often  felt,  and  continnaHj 
feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital, 
who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  gaiden  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress 
of  the  £<»nans :  they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trem* 
bling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their  houses, 
and  heard  the  lamentatioDS  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
coupled  together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  ai9«ty  into  distant 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant 
alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labors 
of  a  rural  life ;  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land 
IS  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  iitfectious. 
Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the 
capital  of  the  world  :  but,  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the 
steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror 
the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted 
to  ask.  Where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ?  In 
a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled  above  its 
banks,  and  rushed  wiUi  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys 
of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from  the 
stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion^  tiiat 
fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven.^  A  society 
in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  simI  industry  prevails  soon 
repairs  the  accidental  lotoes  of  pestilence  and  war :  but,  as 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hope* 
less  indigence  and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  was  constant 
and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the 
approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.^®  Yet  the  number 
of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence :  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or 
Egypt;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  the 
inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province.     The  edi* 

^  The  inundation  and  pla^e  were  reported  fty  a  deacon,  whom  his 
bishop,  Gregory  of  Toms,  had  despatched  to  Borne  for  lome  veliea. 
The  ingeniouB  measenger  embeUiahed  hb  tale  and  the  rivev  with  a 
gxeat  dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents,  (Greg.  Ttuon.  L  z.  o.  1.) 

**  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  iL  c.  15)  relates  a  memorable  pre- 
diction of  St.  Benedict.  Boma  k  Gentilibus  non  ezterminabitiir  sod 
tsmpestatibns,  coruscis  tarbinibus  ac  teme  motA  in  semetipsa  manes- 
oet.  Such  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  Mstory,  and  becomea  the  e?i« 
d^ice  of  the  fact  after  which  it  was  inyented. 
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lieefl  of  Home  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin  and  decay :  ^ 
mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  overthrown  by  inundati(»s, 
tempests,  and  earthquakes ;  and  the  monks,  who  had  occupied 
(he  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their  base  triumph 
OTW  the  ruins  of  antiquity .^^  It  is  commonly  believed,  that 
Pope  Gregory  the  First  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated 
the  statues  of  the  city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  Barba* 
r»n,  the  Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the 
history  of  Livy  wtvs  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and 
mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself 
reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the  monuments  of  classic 
genius ;  and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against  the  pro- 
feme  learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar, 
studied  the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  wilii  the  same  voice ' 
the  praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence 
of  hiw  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent :  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  demolished  by 
the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would 
have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  countries 
which  were  ncrt  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  dictator.^^ 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  Rome 
migkt  have  been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  had  not 
been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  again  restored  her 
to  hoBCtf  and  dominion.  A  vague  tmdition  was  emlnraced, 
that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisherman,  had 
formerly  been  executed  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  hundred  years,  their  genuine  or  fictitious  relics  were 
ftdored  as  the  Palladiimi  of  Christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims  of 
the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the 
shrines  of  the  apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible 
terrors ;  and  it  was  not  without  fear  that  the  pious  Catholic 
approached  the  object  of  his  worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch, 
it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies  of  the  saints;  and 
those  who,  from  the  purest  motives,  presumed  to  disturb  the 


'^  Qsia  in  uno  se  d(e  com  Jovis  laudibus,  Chriati  laudes  non  capi- 
Tuit,  et  qiiam  grave  ncfandumque  sit  episcopis  canere  quod  neo  iaieo 
leUgioso  conyeniat,  ipse  considera,  (1.  ix.  ep.  4.)  The  writings  of 
Gregory  himself  attest  his  iimocence  of  any  clasfdc  taste  or  literatiue. 
•  ^  Bayle,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  tdm.  ii.  698,  699,)  in  a  very  good 
ttcticle  o£  Gregoire  L,  has  quoted,  for  the  buildings  and  statues,  Pla- 
tina  in  Gregorio  I. ;  for  the  Palatine  library,  John  of  Salisbury,  (de 
Kugis  Curialium,  1.  ii.  c.  26 ;)  and  for  Livy,  Antoninus  of  Floreiiee  t 
the  oldest  of  the  three  llyed  in  the  xiith  century. 
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ropoee  of  the  saiictuarf,  «rere  affrighted  by  risionB,  or  pun- 
ished with  sttddea  death.  The  uDreasonable  request  of  an 
empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred 
tmasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest 
abhorrence ;  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably  with  tnith, 
that  a  linen  which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
his  body,  or  the  filings  of  his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes 
easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal 
degree  of  miraculous  virtue.^^  gut  the  power  as  well  as . 
virtue  of  tlie  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the  breast 
of  their  successors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under 
the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of 
Gregory .6^  His  gmndfather  Felix  had  himself  been  pope, 
and  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy, 
his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  death  of  his 
wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia,  and  Gordian,  were 
the  noblest  of  the  senate,  and  the  most  pious  of  the  church  of 
Home ;  his  female  relations  were  numbered  among  the  saints 
and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figure,  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother,  were  represented  near  three  hundred  years  m  a 
family  portrait,^*  which  he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St. 

^  GregOT.  L  iii.  epist.  24,  edict.  12,  &c.  From  the  epistlea  of  Qxeg- 
ory,  and  the  viiith  Yolume  of  the  Annals  of  Baronios,  the  pious  reader 
may  collect  the  particles  of  holy  iron  which  were  inserted  in  keys  or 
crosses  of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Egypt.  The  pontifical  smith  who  handled  the  file  must 
have  understood  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  oper* 
ate  or  withhold;  a  circumstance  which  abates  the  superstition  of 
Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity. 

•*  Besides  the  epistles  of  Gregory  himself,  which  arc  methodized 
by  Dupin,  (Biblioth^.que  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  103 — 126,)  we  have  three 
lives  of  the  pope  ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries, 
(de  Triplici  Vita  St.  Greg.  Preface  to  the  ivth  volume  of  the  Bene« 
dictine  edition,)  by  the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1—18)  and  John,  (p.  19— 
188,)  and  containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence ;  the 
third,  a  long  and  labored  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors, 
(p.  199 — 305.)  The  Annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  his- 
tory. His  papal  prejudices  are  tempered  by  the  good  sense  of  Fleury, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  vui.,)  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectified  by  the 
criticism  of  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

•*  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness,  (1.  iv. 
c.  83,  84  ;)  and  his  description  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Kocca,  a  Ro- 
man anticiuary,  (St.  Greg.  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  312 — 326,)  who  observes 
that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  viith  century  are  still  preserved 
in  the  old  churches  of  Rome,  (p.  321—323.)  The  same  walls  which 
represented  Gregory's  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Andrew,  the  no)le  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido. 
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Andrew.  The  design  and  coloring  of  this  pictiiie  afibid  an 
honorable  testimony,  that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated 
by  the  Itui  ins  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  \  ttertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  ance  the 
epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dial<^es,  are  die 
work  of  a  lan  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his 
contempora  ies:^  his  birth  and  abilities  had  raised  him  to 
the  office  of  prsefect  of  the  cit}',  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of 
.  renouncing  r  le  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample 
patrimony  \^  %s  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven  mon- 
asteries,^^?  on  \  in  Rome,^  and  six  in  Sicily ;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Greg  «ry  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and 
glorious  only  n  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion  (and  it  might  be 
sincere)  pursu  »d  the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by 
a  crafty  and  t  -fubitious  statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory, 
and  the  splemor  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered 
him  dear  and  jf>eful  to  the  church;  and  implicit  obedience 
has  been  always  inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As 
sooi^as  he  had  i  j^ceived  the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was 
sent  to  reside  at  the  Byiantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister 
of  the  apostolic  &iO :  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have 
been  criminal  and  dangerous  in  the  most  illustrious  layman 
of  the  empire.  He  leturned  to  Rome  with  a  just  increase  of 
reputation,  and,  afler  a  sport  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues, 
he  was  dragged  froiji  Jke  oioister  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Oie  cjergy,  tlie  senate,  and  the  people* 

••  Pisciplinis  vero  libcralibus,  1:00  est  grammatica,  rhetoric^,  dialec- 
ticd  ita  apuero  est  iiistitutus,  ut  i^uamvis  eo  tempore  florerent  adhuo 
Bomse  studia  literanim,  tamen  ri*U\  in  urbe  Ipsd  secundus  putaretur. 
Paul.  Diacon.  iii  Ylt.  St.  Gregor.  c.  2. 

•7  The  Benediptines  (Vit.  Oreg.  1.  i.  p.  205—208)  labor  to  reduce 
the  monasteries  of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  their  own  order  ;  but, 
as  the  question  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  pow- 
erful monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol, 
liL  p.  145 ;  a  work  of  merit :  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the 
aurhor  —  his  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession. 

^  Monasterium  G^egorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  sedibus  ad 
oUvum  Scaur!  prope  ecclesiam  SS.  Johannis  et  Pauli  in  honorem  St. 
Andre®,  (John,  in  Vit.  Greg.  1.  L  c.  6.  Greg.  L  vii.  epist.  13.)  This 
house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Cslian  hiU 
which  fronts  the  Palatine ;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  Camaldoli : 
San  Gregorio  triumphs,  and  St.  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapel, 
Nar^ni,  Boma  Aiitica,  1.  iii  c.  6,  p.  100.  Descrizzione  di  Roma» 
torn.  i.  p,  442—446. 
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He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  eleration; 
and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to 
reject  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  escalt  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  die  public.  When 
the  fatal  mandate  was  proclaimed,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid 
of  some  friendly  merchants  to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond 
the  gates  of  Home,  and  modestly  concealed  himself  some  days 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  dis- 
coivered,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  li^t. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Greats  which  lasted  thirteen 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  His  virtues,  and  even 
his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  of 
pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily 
suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his 
rival,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  anti* 
Christian  title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St 
Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  assume ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to 
the  triple  character  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  Primate  of  Italy,  and 
Apostle  of  the  West.  He  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and^ 
kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic,  eloquence,  the  congenial 
passions  of  his  audience  :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
was  interpreted  and  applied  ;  and  the  minds  of  a  people,  de* 
pressed  by  their  present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  invisible  world.  His  precepts  and  example 
defined  the  model  of  the  Roman  liturgy  ;  ^^  the  distribution  of 
the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions, 
the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change 
of  sacerdotal  garments.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  ofiici* 
ated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three 
hours:  the  Gregorian  chant '^  has  preserved  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the 

^  The  Lord's  Prayer  consists  of  half  a  dozen  lines ;  the  Sacramen- 
tsriuB  and  Antiphonarius  of  Gregory  fill  880  folio  pages,  (torn.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  1 — 880 ;)  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ordo  Romanua, 
which  MabUlon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged,  (Hist.  Eocles. 
torn,  viii  p.  139—162.) 

^  I  learn  from  the  Abb6  I)ubos»  (Reflexions  sur  la  Fo6Bie  et  la 
Pei&ture,  torn  iii.  p.  174,  175,)  that  the  sim^city  of  the  Ambrosian 
chant  was  con^ned  to  four  modest  while  the  jnore  perfect  harmony  of 
the  Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  an- 
cient music.  He  observer  (p.  332)  that  the  connoisseurs  admire  .th« 
preface  and  many  passages  of  the  Gregorian  office. ' 
VOL.  IV.  36 
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Bsrbanans  attempted  to  imitate  the  melody  of  the  Boman 
BchooL^^  Experience  had  shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these 
solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe^  the  distress,  to  ccmfirm 
the  faith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness^and  to  dispel  the  dark 
enthusiasm  of  tlie  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition. 
The  bishops  of  Italy  and  £e  adjacent  iskinds  acknowledged 
the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the 
existence,  the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats  was 
decided  by  his  absolute  discretion :  and  his  successful  inroads 
into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might 
countenance  the  more  lofV^  pretensions  of  succeeding  popes. 
He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  his 
jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and 
the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
charch,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  glory  on  the 
name  o£  CsBsar,  than  on  that  of  Gregory  the  First.  Instead  of 
six  legions,  forty  monks  were  embarked  for  that  distant  island, 
and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forbade  him 
lo  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  less  than 
two  years,  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
ihat  they  had  baptized  the  king  of  Kent  with  ton  thousand  of 
Mb  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those 
of  the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and 
supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Greg- 
ory was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by 
the  evidence  of  ghosts,  miracles,  and  resurrections ;  '^^  and  pos- 
terity has  paid  to  his  memoiy  the  same  tribute  which  he  freely 


"^^  John  the  deacon  (in  Vit.  Greg.  I.  ii.  c.  7)  expresses  the  early 
contempt  of  the  ItaKans  for  tramontane  singing.  Alpina  scilicet  cor- 
pora vocum  suanim  tonitruis  altisone  perstrepentia,  susceptae  modula- 
tionift  dulcedinem  proprie  non  resultant :  quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara 
feritas  dum  infiexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitem  nititur  edere  can- 
tUenam,  naturali  quodam  fragore,  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse 
sonantia,  rigidas  voces  jactat,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Pranks,  though  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
reproach.    Muratori,  Dissert,  xxv. 

"  A  French  critic  (Petrus  Gussanvillus,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  105— 
112)  has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the 
Dialogues.  Dupin  (torn.  v.  p.  138)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  aU  these  miracles :  I  should  like  to  know  hote 
WMny  of  them  he  believed  himself. 
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mnled  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the  preceding  genemtkxii. 
The  celestial  honors  have  been  hberally  bestowed  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own 
order  whom  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar 
of  saints. 

Their  temporal  power  insensibly  arose  from  the  calamities 
of  the  times :  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the 
ministers  of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as 
it  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  pos* 
sessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  pnovinct^ ;  and 
her  agents,  who  were  commonly  sub-deacons,  had  acquired  a 
civil,  and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and 
husbandmen.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  administered  his 
patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord ;  ^3  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary 
instructions  to  abstain  from  doubtful  or  vexatious  lawsuits ; 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  gram 
every  reasonable  delay ;  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the 
ilaves  of  the  glebe,  who  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by 
the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.^^  The  rent  or  the  produce 
of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope :  in  the  use  of  wealth  he 
acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor^  and 
liberally  applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  years 
in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  Christian  economy.  On  the 
four  great  festivals,  he  divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to 
tfa^  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  church«», 
the  places  of  burial,  the  almshouses,  and  the  hospitals  of 
Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  sea- 

^  Bacooius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrunomes, 
lest  he  should  betray  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdoms,  but  farmt 
The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors,  (torn.  iv.  1.  iii.  p.  275,  &c.,) 
and  Fleury,  (tom.  viii.  p.  29,  &c.,)  arc  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these 
humble,  though  useful,  details ;  and  the  humanity  of  Fleury  dwells 
on  the  social  virtues  of  Gregory. 

7^  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  vil- 
lains produced  the  famous,  and  often  fabulous  right,  de  cuisaage,  de 
marquette,  &c.  With  the  consent  of  her  husband,  a  handsome  bride 
might  commute  the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the 
mutual  &vor  might  afford  a  precedent  of  local  rather  than  legal  tyranny*. 
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soQ,  their  stated  portbn  of  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  <»!, 
fish,  fresh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers 
were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  indigence  and  merit  The  instant 
distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour ; 
nor  would  the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast,  till 
he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to  some  objects 
deserving  of  his  compassion.  The  misery  of  the  times  had 
reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome  to  accept,  without 
a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church  i  three  thousand  vir- 
gins received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their 
benefactor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  Bar- 
barians to  the  hospitable  tnreshold  of  the  Vatican.  Gregory 
might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and  such 
was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  conscience,  that,  for  the 
death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perished  in  the  streets,  he  inter- 
dicted himself  during  several  days  from  the  exercise  of  sacer- 
dotal functions.  II.  The  misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the 
apostolical  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it 
might  be  doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition 
prompted  him  -4o  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign. 
Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber ;  ex-^ 
posed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior 
ministers ;  complained  that  the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from 
Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto ;  encouraged  the  Italians  to 
guard  their  cities  and  altars  ;  and  condescended,  in  the  crisis 
of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations, 
of  the  provincial  troops.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope 
was  checked  by  the  scruples  of  humanity  and  religion  :  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian 
war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ;  whilst 
he  protected,  against  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  pious  cowardice 
of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a  monastic  life. 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  do- 
mestic factions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to 
save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes. 
As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the  salutary  offices  of 
peace  ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of  arms :  but  he 
was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passions 
of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  truce.    Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  general 
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and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save  his  country  without 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the 
enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome  ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild 
eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  commanded 
the  respect  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Greg- 
ory were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with  reproach  and 
insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a>  grateful  people,  he  found 
the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the  best  right  of  a  sov- 
sreign.'^ 

'^  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigonius  in 
^e  first  boDk,  de  Begno  Italise.    See  his  works,  torn.  IL  p.  44 — 75. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SBTOLXTTIONS   OF   PERSIA  AFTER   THE   DEATH  OF   CHOSROES  OS 

NUSHIRVAN. HIS    SON   HORMOUZ,    A   TYRANT,   IS   DEPOSED. 

USURPATION    OP    BAHARAM. FLIGHT   AND    RESTORATION 

OF   CHOSROES    II. HIS  GRATITUDE    TO  THE    ROMANS. THE 

CHAGAN     OP    THE    AVARS. REVOLT   OF   THE   ARMY   AGAINST 

MAURICE. HIS  DEATH. TYRANNY  OF  PHOCAS. ELEVA- 
TION OF  HERACLIUS. THE  PERSIAN  WAR. CHOSROES  SUB- 
DUES SYRIA,  EGYPT,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. SIEGE  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BY  THE  PERSIANS  AND  AVARS. PERSIAN  EXPE- 
DITIONS.  VICTORIES   AND   TRIUMPH    OF    HERACLIUS. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the 
death  of  Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  An  experience 
of  seven  hundred  years  might  convince  the  rival  nations  of  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests  beyond  the  fatal 
limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the  emulation  oL 
Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexan- 
der, and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope 
of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus.^  Such  extraordinary  efforts 
uf  power  and  courage  will  always  command  the  attention  of 
posterity ;  but  the  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not 
materially  changed,  leave  a  faint  impression  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  undertaken  without 
cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated  without 
effect.  The  arts  of  negotiationj  unknown  to  the  simple  great- 
ness of  the  senate  and  the  Caesars,  were  assiduously  cultivated 
by  the  Byzantine  princes  ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpet- 
ual embassies  2  repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the 
language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  the  insolence  of  the 

^  Missis  qui  , .  .  reproscerent .  .  .  veteres  Fersarum  ac  Macedonum 
terminos,  seque  invasunim  possessa  Cyro  et  post  Alexandre,  per  va- 
niloquentiam  ac  minas  jaciebat.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  31.  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Arsacides :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims 
of  the  Sassaftians. 

*  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  th» 
xth  century  by  the  order  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
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Bftrbarians,  and  the  servile  temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks. 
Lamenting  the  barren  superfluity  of  materials,  I  have  studied 
x>  compress  the  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions : 
•ut  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of  Ori- 
jntal  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson  Chosroes  pre- 
pared the  revolution  of  the  East,  which  was  speedily  accom- 
plished by  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  the  successors  of  Ma< 
hornet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  the 
quarrels  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused 
each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
between  the  two  empires  about  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to 
reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Ara- 
bia 3  Felix ;  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which 
had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the 
East.  After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca, 
the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
the  Persians :  they  chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the 
Hed  Sea ;  and  a  native  prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was 
♦  restored  to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great 
ll^ushirvan.^     But  the  nephew  of  Justinian  declared  his  reso- 

'  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
■without  many  limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation 
of  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  voL  xx.  p.  196 — 260.  A  per- 
petual miracle  is  supposed  to  hare  guarded  the  prophecy  in  favor  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to 
risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foundation.* 

*  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist. 
Axabum,  p.  64,  ^o.  Father  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  646)  has  proved 
that,  after  ten  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty 
years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  bom  A.  D.  669,  in  the 
year  of  the  elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah,  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Ma- 
homet, tom.  1.  p.  89,  90,  98  ;)  and  this  account  allows  two  years  for  the 
conquest  of  Yenifin.t       

^  It  certainly  appears  difficult  to  extract  a  prediction  of  the  pemettud 
independence  of  the  Arabs  from  the  text  in  Genesis,  which  woula  have 
received  an  ample  fulfilment  during  centuries  of  uninvaded  freedom.  But 
the  disputants  appear  to  forget  the  inseparable  connection  in  the  predic> 
tion  between  the  wild,  the  Bedoween  habits  of  the  Ismaelites,  with  their 
national  independence.  The  stationarv  and  civilized  descendant  of  Ismael 
forfeited,  as  it  were,  his  birthright,  and  ceased  to  be  a  genuine  son  of  the 
•*  wUd  man."  The  phrase,  "  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,'*  is 
interpreted  by  RosenmOUer  (in  loc.)  and  others,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
geography,  "  to  the  East  **  of  his  brethren,  the  legitimate  race  of  Abraham. 

t  Abrahah,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  succeeded  by  his  aoa 
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lution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his  Christiah  ally  the  prince 
of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  dis- 
continue the  annual  tribute^  which  was  poorly  disguised  by 
the  name  of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persarrnenia  were 
oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  *  they  secretly 
invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and,  after  the  pious 
murder  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed  and  supported 
as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine 
court ;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who 
offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
united  forces  of  Europe,  of  iEthiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At  the 
age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  East  would  perhaps  have 
chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness ; 
but  as  soon  as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with 
the  alacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor  trembled  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  conducted 
in  person  the  siege  of  Dara ;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the 
valor  of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five  months  the  archers, « 


Taksoum,  who  reigned  seventeen  years ;  his  brother  Mascouh,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  against  the  Persians,  twelve.  But  this  chronology  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  Arabian  conquests  of  Nushirvan  the  Great.  Either 
Seify  or  his  son  Maadi  Karb,  was  the  native  prince  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Persians.  St.  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Johannsen,  Hist. 
X  emanae.  —  M. 

♦  Persarrnenia  was  long  maintained  in  peace  by  the  tolerant  administra- 
tion of  Mejej,  prince  of  the  Gnounians.  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  persecutor,  a  Persian,  named  Ten-Schahpour,  who  attempted  to  prop- 
agate ZoToastrianism  by  violence.  Nushirvan,  on  an  appeal  to  the  throne 
by  the  Armenian  clergy,  replaced  Ten-Schahpour,  in  652,  by  Veschnas- 
Yahram.  The  new  marzban,  or  governor,  was  instructed  to  repress  the 
bigoted  Magi  in  their  persecutions  of  the  Armenians,  but  the  Persian  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  still  exposed  to  cruel  sufferings.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them,  Tzdbouzid,  was  crucified  at  Dovin  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude.  The  fame  of  this  martyr  spread  to  the  West.  Menander, 
the  historian,  not  only,  as  appears  by  a  fragment  published  by  Mai,  related 
this  event  in  his  history,  but,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject.  This,  however,  is  an  unwarrantable  inference  fVom  the 
phrase  roaytahiav  Bintvos,  which  merely  means  that  he  related  the  tragic 
event  in  his  history.  An  epigram  on  the  same  subject,  preserved  in  the 
Anthology,  Jacob's  Anth.  Palat.  i.  27,  belongs  to  the  historian.  Yet 
Armenia  remained  in  peace  under  the  government  of  Veschnas-Vahram 
and  his  successor  Varazdat.  The  tyranny  of  his  successor  Surena  led  to 
the  insurrection  under  Yartan,  the  Mamigonian,  who  revenged  the  death 
of  his  brother  on  the  marzban  Surena,  surprised  Dovin,  and  put  to  the 
Bword  the  governor,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Magians.  From  St  Martin.  toL 
x.p.79-«§.— M. 
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te  elephants,  and  the  military  engines  of  the  Great  Kkkg. 
In  the  mean  while  his  general  Adarman  advanced  from  Baby- 
lon, traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted  the 
suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamea,  and 
laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length  subverted  the 
bulwark  of  the  Bast.  But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the 
provinces  and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  the  re- 
pentance and  abdication  of  the  emperor  Justin  :  a  new  spirit 
arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils ;  and  a  truce  of  three  years 
was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of  Tiberius.  That  seasonable 
interval  was  employed  in  the  preparations  of  war;  and  the 
voice  of  rumor  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant 
countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Msesia, 
Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial 
cavalry  was  reenforced  with  one  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand 
soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without 
faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy  ;  again 
passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  Ti- 
berius, arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival  at 
CsBsarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  Cappadocian  provinces.  The 
two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene :  • 
the  Barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
prolonged  their  line,  and  extended  their  wings  across  the 
plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and  solid  bodies,  expected 
to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords 
and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right 
wing,  suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their 
lear-guard  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eter- 
nal fire,  loaded  a  train  of  ctf»^els  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut 
his  way  through  the  Pciv*in  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of 
victory  to  his  friends,  who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single 
combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  afforded  the  Persian 
monarch  an  opportunity  of  revenge  ;  and  one  of  their  camps 
was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault.  But  the 
review  of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  danger,  deter- 
mined Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt,  in  his  passage, 
the  vacant  town  of  Melitene ;  and,  without  consulting  the 
safety  of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back 

*  Malathiah.    It  was  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  —  H. 
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of  «ii  elaphant  After  tlus  uosuoceasful  cAai{>aipi,  iie  wairt 
of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turk  ,  obliged 
him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces ;  the  Romans  -fere  left 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Justinian,  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  cnh 
the  banks  of  the  Axaxes.  The  great  Pompey  had  formerly 
halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the  Caspian :  ^  that  inland 
sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  hostile  fleet,^  and 
seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania 
to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria ;  the  flames  of 
war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan ;  the  indignant 
monarch  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his 
successors  from  exposing  their  person  in  battle  against  the 
Romans.*  Yet  the  memory  of  this  -  transient  affront  was 
lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign ;  and  his  formidable  ene- 
mies, after  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited 
a  short  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.'^  . 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by  Hormouz, 
or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favored  of  his  sons. 
With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  rep? 
utation  and  example  of  his  father,  the  service,  in  eve^t  jank, 
of  his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  ad* 
ministration,  harmonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  pro- 


*  He  had  vanquished  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field 
12,000  horse  and  60,000  foot ;  but  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  whose  existence  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  neighboring  Amazons.  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  torn.  iL  p.  1166, 
1166. 

*  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the 
Caspian:  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Sel^cus  and  Antiochus,  descended  most  probaby  the 
Biver  Oxus,  firom  the  confines  of  India,  (Plin.'  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  21.) 
2.  Of  the  Bussians,  when  Peter  the  First  conducted  a  fleet  and  army 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia,  (BeU's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  326 — 352.)  He  justly  observes,  that  such  martial 
pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

'  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menand^,  in  Exoeipt. 
Legat.  p.  113 — 126.  Theophanes  Byzant.  apud  Photium,  cod.baY. 
p.  77,  80,  81.  Evagrius,  L  v.  c.  7—16.  Theophylact.  1.  iii.  c.  9—16. 
Agathias,  1.  Iv.  p.  UO. 

*  This  circumstance  rests  on  the  statements  of  Evagrius.  and  Theophy- 
lact Simocatta.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  a  Uxt  fo 
improbabU.    St  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  140.  —  M. 
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vote  the  hapfMoeM  of  the  priace  and  people.  But  the  royd 
youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing,  the  friendship 
of  a  aage  who  had  presided  over  his  education,  and  who  al- 
ways preferred  the  honor  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  inter- 
est  to  his  inclination.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian 
philosophers,  Buzurg^  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most 
grievous  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance 
of  virtue  ;  and  our  candor  will  presume  tiiat  the  same  princi^ 
pie  compelled  him,  during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  grati- 
tude and  docility  of  Hormouz,  who  acknowledged  himself 
more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent :  but  when 
age  and  labor  had  impaired  the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  fac- 
ulties, of  this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and 
abandoned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those 
of  his  favorites.  By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affairs, 
the  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  AntoninusL 
The  ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  the  father,  were  recalled  and  cherished  by  the  son  ; 
the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nushirvan  established 
their  tyranny ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from  the 
mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government 
of  the  state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
king,  informed  him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that  the  pro- 
vincial governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of 
lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice  would 
teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  tlie  name  and 
authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice 
was  punished  with  death ;  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were 
despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution : 
ihe  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people 
were  abolished  ;  and  the  childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who 
aflE^ted  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of  declaring,  that 
be  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  king- 

9  Buzurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station,  as 
the  Seneca  of  the  East ;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  his  faults,  are 
las»  known  than  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appears  to  have  been  much, 
more  loquacious.  The  Persian  sage  was  the  person  who  imported 
firom  Indui  the  game  of  chess  and  the  fables  of  PUpay .  Such  has  been 
thfi  £uae  of  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  that  the  Christians  claim  him 
as  a  believer  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Buzurg  as  • 
pxemature  Mussulman.   .I>'Herbelot»  Biblioth^que  Oiientale»  p.  218. 
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dom.  In  every  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  NusWr* 
van  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice 
defrauded  the  troops ;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  Ae  sa- 
traps ;  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted 
in  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims. 
As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to 
observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be  productive 
of  hatred;  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  rebellion ; 
but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the 
sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which 
he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless 
oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Carmania, 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia, 
India,  and  Sc3rthia,  refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the  un- 
worthy successor  of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans, 
in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria :  one  of  their  generals  professed 
himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio ;  and  the  soldiers  were  ani- 
mated by  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect 
should  never  have  been  displayed  irv  the  front  of  battle.^  At 
the  same  time,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  were  invaded 
by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz 
accepted  their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid ;  the  cities  of 
Khorassan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates : 
the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
arms ;  and  their  union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the 
house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  was  saved  by  a  hero. 
After  his  revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son 
of  Hormouz  as  an  ungrateful  slave ;  the  proud  and  ambiguous 
reproach  of  despotism,  since  he  was  truly  descended  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  Rei,i^  one  of  the  seven  families  whose  splen- 

•  See  the  imitation  of  Scipio  in  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  14  ;  t^e  image 
of  Christ,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Chris- 
tian images  —  I  had  almost  said  idols.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
the  oldest  a/eiQonoltjrog  of  divine  manufacture ;  but  in  the  next  thon- 
BAod  years,  many  others  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 

^^  Ragse,  or  Rei,  is  mentioned  in  the  Apochryphal  book  of  Tobit  aa 
already  flourishing,  700  years  before  Christ,  under  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire.   Under  the  foreign  names  of  Europus  and  Arsacia,  this  city,  500 
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jid,  as  well  ^  subatantial,  prero^tives  exalted  them  above 
Ai&  heads  of  the  Persiaa  nobility.^^  At  the  siege  of  Dara,  the 
mlor  of  Bahram  was  signalized  uoder  the  eyes  of  Nusbirvaiii 
and  both  the  father  and  son  successively  promoted  him  to  the 
command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superr 
intendence  of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which 
marked  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by 
his  past  victories  and  extraordinary  figure :  the  epithet  G»K* 
bin  *  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of  dry  wood :  he  had  the 
strength  and  stature  of  a  giant ;  and  his  savage  countenance'' 
was  fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the  n&« 
tion  trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the  name^ 
of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed  their  disloyalty  under 
the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram  alone  displayed  his  undaunted  cour^ 
age  and  apparent  fidelity :  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no 
mare  than  twelve  thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against 
the  eaemy,  he  prudently  declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number 
Heaven  had  reserved  the  honors  of  the  triumph. t  The  steep 
aad  narrow  desceittof  the  Pule  Rudbar,^^  or  Hyrcanian  rock, 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  into  the 

■tadia  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  successively  embelHshed 
by  the  Macedoxuans  and  Parthians,  (Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  796.)  Its  gran- 
deur and  populousness  in  the  ixth  century  are  exaggerated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility  ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the 
imwholcsonieness  of  the  air.  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  279. 
280.     D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Oriental,  p.  714. 

"  Theophylact,  1.  iiL  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told 
in  the  third  book  of  Herodotus ;  and  their  noble  descendants  are 
often  mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  Yet  the  inde- 
pendence of  Otanes  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c  83,  84)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  prolable  than  the  seven  families  could 
survive  the  revolutions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might,  how- 
ever, be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers,  (Brisson,  de  Kegfio  Persioo* 
L  L  p.  190 ;)  and  some  Persian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb. 
1.  V.  p.  540)  and  Cappadocia,  (Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xxxi.  tom.  ii.  p.  517,) 
might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companions  of  Darius.     . 

®  See  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearios,  (Voy- 
age eu  Perse,  p.  997,  998,)  who  ascended  it  with  much  difficulty  and  - 
dianger  in  his  return  from  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


*  He  is  generally  called  Baharam  Choubeen,  Baharaia,  the  tticU'Ukt^ 
probably  from  his  appearance.     Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  —  M.  ^ 

t  The  Persian  historians  say,  that  Hormouss  entreated  his  general  to 
increase  his  numbers ;  but  Baharam  replied,  that  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  was  the  quality,  not  the  numbers  of  soldiers^hich  gave  suo- 
eess.  ♦  ♦  ♦  No  man  in  his  army  was  under  forty  years«  and  non0 
•bovafifty*  Makobn,  vohtp.  1;21.<^M. 
VOL.  IV.  37 
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ferritoiy  of  Sei  and  ^e  plains  of  Media.  Ftwn  the  com- 
manding  heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might  overwhelm 
with  stones  and  darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their 
emperor  and  his  son  were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the 
fogitives  were  left,  without  counsel  or  proTisions,  to  the  re- 
tenge  of  an  injured  people.  The  patiiotism  of  the  Peismn 
tmeral  was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the  city  of  his 
rarefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory,  every  peasant  became  a 
•oldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero ;  and  their  ardor  was  kindled 
by  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of 
massy  gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile 
camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not  easily 
have  foigiven  his  benefactor ;  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hor- 
mou2  was  envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had 
privately  retained  the  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  vic- 
tory. But  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on  the  side  of  the 
Arazes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to 
applaud ;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the 
permission  of  encountering  a  new  enemy ,'by  their  skill  and 
discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Blated 
by  his  recent  success,  be  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  &c  a 
day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they  wouldipass  the  river 
themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  arms  of  the  great 
king.  The  lieutencuit  of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the  . 
safer  alternative ;  and  this  local  circumstance,  which  would 
have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  de- 
feat more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  difficult.  But  the 
loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  over- 
balanced in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  per- 
sonal enemy ;  and  no  so(»3er  had  Bahram  collected  and  re- 
viewed his  forces,  than  he  received  from  a  royal  messenger 
the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a  complete 
suit  of  female  apparel.  Obedient  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign, 
he  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise : 
they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own ;  a  shout  of  rebellion 
ran  through  the  ranks ;  and  the  general  accepted  their  oath  of 
fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  second  messenger,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestos  were  diligently 
cin^ulated,  exhorting  the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedom 
against  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant.  The  defection 
was  rapid  and  universal ;  his  loyal  slaves  wera  sacrificed  to 
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the  public  fury ;  the  troc^  deserted  to  the  standard  of  Bah- 
rain ;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the  deliverer  of  hi« 
country. 

As  die  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Honnouz  could 
only  compute  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who, 
in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  avenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgot 
their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty ;  but  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims  of  hia 
cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast  into  a 
dungeon ;  his  fetters  were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
a  brother ;  and  he  stood  before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those 
trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his 
confinement,  and  perhaps  of  bis  death.  Alarmed  by  the 
hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Honnouz 
looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance;  dis- 
covered that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others ; 
and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who 
dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  first  tumult, 
Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped  from 
the  city ;  he  «was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and 
friendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on 
his  father^s  throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the 
name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In  the  just  assurance,  that 
his  accomplices  could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be4brgiven, 
and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and 
enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a 
precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East. 
The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own 
defence,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly 
of  the  nobles  and  satraps.^3  He  was  heard  with  decent 
attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  order 
and  obedience,  the  danger  of  innovation,  and  the  inevitable 


^'  The  Orientals  suppose  that  Bahram  convened  this  assembly  and 
proclaimed  Chosroes ;  but  Theophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  dis- 
tinct and  credible.* 

«  Yet  Thet^ylact  teems  to  have  seised  the  opportimity  to  indulge  hii 
pvepensttj  for  writing  orations ;  and  the  orations  read  rather  like  those  «f 
•  Ofeeian  sophist  than  6f  an  Eastern  assessMy. '—  H. 
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discord  of  those  who  had  encoaraged  each  other  to  tmmple 
OB  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is  sel- 
dom refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king  ;  and  while  they 
beheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid  appearance  of  the 
prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignominious 
stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  how  recently  they  had 
adored  the  divine  splendor  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
sumed to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories 
of  his  reign.  He  defined  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Per- 
sian nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  they  were 
fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to  vilify  the  character 
of  Chosroes ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning  the 
soeptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his  own  con- 
demnation, and^  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  innocent  favorite. 
The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed 
to  the  people ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot 
needle  ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by 
the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son.  Chosroes  had  ascended  the 
thrc»ie  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch;  from  the  dungeon  he 
removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied 
with  liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and 
patiently  endured  the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and 
despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and 
unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head, 
till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of 
the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a  revo- 
lution, in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  tr'ie  represent- 
atives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a 
general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was 
answered  by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods, 
conqueror  of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of 
satraps;  general  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned 
with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues.***  He  commands  Chosroes, 
the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and  fate  of  his 


"  See  the  words  of  Theophylact,  1.  iv.  c.  7.    Bagofi  (piXog  rotg  ^totf, 

tf^tav  ivvafi$wg,  &e.  In  his  answer,  Chosroes  styles  himself  ru  rvMtl 
jmfitofttvog  Qfifiona  ....  5  ro^g  "Aoojvag  (the  genii)  fAi^o^f^tff* 
This  is  genuine  Oriental  bomlMSt. 
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iatiier,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been  released  fiom 
their  chains,  to  deposit  in  some  holy  place  the  diadem  which 
he  had  usurped,  and  to  accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor 
the  pardon  of  his  fauits  and  the  government  of  a  province. 
The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the  king  most  assuredly 
was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength, 
the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness  ;  and  even  the  modest 
language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  recon* 
ciliatioQ.  Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the  palace 
and  the  populace  of  the  capital :  they  beheld  with  terror  the 
banners  of  a  veteran  army;  they  were  encompassed  and 
surprised  by  the  evolutions  of  the  genem) ;  and  the  satraps 
who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received  the  punishment  of  their 
revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second  and  more 
criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of  Chosroes 
were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring 
aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land  ;  and  the  implacable 
Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  ended,  with  a  bowstring,  the 
wretched  existence  of  the  son  of  Nushirvan.^^ 

While  Chosroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat, 
he  deliberated  with  his  remaining  friends,**  whether  he  should 
lurk  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of 
the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The  long 
emulation  of  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Constantino 
increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival 
court ;  but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  pru* 
dently  considered,  that  the  neighborhood  of  Syria  would 
render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succors  more  effectual. 

**  Theophylact  (1.  iv.  c.  7)  imputes  the  death  of  Honnouz  to  hia 
son,  by  whose  command  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  hard 
followed  the  milder  account  of  Khondemir  and  Eutychius,  and  shall 
always  be  content  with  the  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime 
of  parricide.* 

*®  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Poinpey  of  Lucan  (1.  viii.  266 
•-—455)  holds  a  similar  debate.  He  was  himself  desiious  of  seeking 
the  Parthians :  but  his  companions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance ; 
and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  on  Chosroes  and 
his  companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehetnence,  the 
oontrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West. 


•  Malcolm  concurs  in  ascribing  his  death  to  Bundawee,  (Bindoes,)  vol. 
i  p.  123.    The  Eastern  writers  generally  impute  the  crime  to  the  uncl^ 
at.  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  300. —M. 
37* 
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Attended  only  by  hki  concubines,  and  a  troop  <^  thirty  guards, 
he  secretly  departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  Circesium.  About  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  the  Roman  prsefect  was  informed  of  his  approach,  and 
he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  ^ 
more  honorable  residence  of  Hierapolis;  and  Maurice  dis« 
sembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his  benevolence,  at  the 
reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of 
Nushirvan.  They  humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  the  common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the 
ingratitude  of  Bahram,  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and 
ui^ed,  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies 
which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose 
salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of 
Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the  assurance,  that  the  em- 
peror had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and  royalty ;  but 
Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  of  his  use- 
less visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the  name  of  his  generous 
benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  fugitive  prince, 
with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a  powerful  army 
was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,^  under 
the  command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  Narses,"  and  this 
general,  of  his  own  nation,  and  his  owif  choice,  was  directed 
to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had 
restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*  The  enter- 
prise, however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.  Persia  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rashness, 
which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition 
of  a  rebellious  subject :  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to 

"  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  Nartm,  who 
have  been  often  confounded,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  640 :)  1.  A 
Persarmenian,^e  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armotias,  who,  after  a  snc- 
eeasfiil  action  against  Belisioius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovexeignf 
and  afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war.  —  2.  The  eunuch  who  con- 
quered Italy.  —  3.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the 
poem  of  Corippus  (L  iii  220 — 327)  as  exceteus  super  ODmia  veartiee 
-  agmina  ....  habitu  modestus  ....  morum  probitate  placens,  vir- 
tute  verendus ;  fuhnineus,  cautus,  vigilans,  &c. 


*  The  Armenians  adhered  to  Chosroes.    St.  Martin,  voL  x.  p^  SlSk— IL 
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GOiv-ecrate  his  usurpation,  compelled  Bahrain  to  aMUine  the 
8ce|  Ire,  regardless  of  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation. 
Tlkt.  palace  was  soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  city  with 
turn  lit,  the  provinces  with  insurrection ;  and  the  cruel  execu* 
tioa  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected  served  to  irritate  rather 
than  subdue  the  public  discontent.  No  sooner  did  the  grand* 
9QQ  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners 
beyond  the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the 
increasing  multitudes  of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he 
advanced,  he  received  from  every  side  the  grateful  offerings 
of  tike  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As 
GQpd  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  usurper, 
the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes  at 
the  head  of  only  two  thousand  horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted^ 
the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the  pledge 
of  their  truth  and  the  presage  of  his  approaching  success. 
Afler  the  junction  of  tlie  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahram  vainly 
stru^led  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of  Media.  The 
Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted  tc 
sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  tlie  usurper  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men :  the  two  generals  signalized  their 
valcHT  and  ability ;  but  the  victory  was  finally  determined  by 
the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  discipline.  With  the  remnant 
of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him  to  the 
Turks ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the 
most  incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair, 
and  Uie  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory«  Yet  the  modem 
Persians  still  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram ;  and  some 
excellent  laws  have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled 
and  transitory  reign.* 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  and 
executions ;  and  the  music  of  ^e  royal  banquet  was  often 
disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A 
general  pardon  might  have  diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity 
through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  rerolu- 


*  Aeeording  to  Mirkhond  and  the  Oriental  writers,  Bahram  received  Ae 
daughter  of  the  Khakan  in  marriage,  and  commanded  a  body  of  Turks  ia 
aa  mvasion  of  Persia.  Some  sa^  that  he  was  assassinated;  Malcolm 
adopts  the  opinion  that  he  was  poisoned.  His  sister  Oourdieh,  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight,  is  celebrated  in  the  Shah  Nameh.  She  was  afterwafda 
oneof  the  wives  of  Chottoet.  St.  Maxtint,  voL  z.  p.  331.  — M. 
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lions ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is ' 
blamed,  we  should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been 
accustomed  either  to  dread  the  rigor,  or  to  despise  the  weak- 
ness, of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the 
revenge  or  justice  of  the  conquei\>r ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes 
himself  could  not  purify  his  hand  from  the  guilt  of  royal 
bl<?od  :  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was  desirous  to  assert  his 
own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  Dur- 
ing the  vigor  of  the  Romail  power,  several  princes  were 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  the  authority 
of  the  first  Caesars.  But  their  new  subjects  were  soon  dis- 
gusted with  the  vices  or  vii'tues  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a 
foreign  laud ;  the  instability  of  their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  choice  of  Kome  was  solicited  and 
rejected  with  equal  ardor  by  the  capricious  levity  of  Oriental 
slaves.^ *^  But  the  gloiy  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the 
long  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of 
a  thousand  Romans,  who  continue<l  to  guard  the  pei*son  of 
Chosroes,  proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
strangers ;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this 
unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude 
and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father;  and  till  the  death  of 
Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  empires  were 
faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary  friendship  of  the 
Eoman  prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  important 
gifts ;  the  strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara  *  were 
restored,  and  the  Persarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects 
of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was 
indulged,  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph 
m  this  revolution :  but  if  Chosroes  had  sincerely  listened  to 
the  Christian  bishops,  the  impression  was  erased  by  the  zeal 

'*  Experimentis  cognitum  est  Barbaros  malle  Romft  petere  reges 
quam  habere.  These  experiments  are  admirably  represented  ia  the 
invitation  and  expulsion  of  Vonones,  (Annal.  ii.  1 — 3,)  Tiridates, 
(Anna!,  vi.  32—44,)  and  Meherdates,  (Annal.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.)  The 
eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthlans 
and  the  walls  of  the  harem. 


.  *  Conoerning  Nisibis,  see  St.  Martin  and  his  Armenian  authQritiM»  voL 
X,  p.  332,  and  M^jnoires  sur  rArm^nie»  torn.  i.  p.  25,  — M. 
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and  eloqaenoe  of  the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed  widi  philosophic 
indifference^  he  accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  his  pro* 
fessions,  to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile  and  a  sov* 
ereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king  of  IWsia  was 
reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for  Sergius,!* 
one  of  the  samts  of  Antioch,  who  heard  his  pmyers  and 
appeared  to  him  in  dreams;  he  enriched  the  shrine  with 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  this  invisible 
patron  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a 
devout  Christian  and  the  best  beloved  o(  his  wives.**  The 
beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,*^  her  wit,  her  musical  talents,  ave 
sdll  famous  in  the  history,  or  rather  in  the  romances,  of  the 
East :  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  of 
sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes  to 
the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sim  never  shared  the 
passion  which  she  inspired,  and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was 
tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that  while  he  possessed  her  per- 
son, she  had  bestowed  her  afiections  on  a  meaner  favorite.^ 

"  Seigiiu  and  bis  oompanioa  BaccbuBt  who  aie  Mid  to  hsvv  miMenA 
in  the  peraecutioa  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honor  in  Franoe, 
Italy,  Cfonstantinople,  and  the  East.  Their  tomb  atBa8i^[>he  was  funous 
for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honorable  name 
of  Sergiopolis.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Bccles.  torn.  y.  p.  481 — I9G.  But- 
ler's SaintSy  vol.  x.  p.  155. 

^  Bvagzius  (L  vL  c.  21)  and  Theophylact  (i  v.  e.  IS,  U)  hare  pre- 
aerred  the  original  letters  of  Choffl^oes,  written  ia  Greek,*  signed  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tablM  of  gold* 
which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  S^ giopolis.  They  had  been 
sent  to  the  l»shop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

'*  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Koman  by  birth,  a  Chiistian  by 
religion :  but  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Haurice  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances  wMch  celebrate  the  love 
of  Khosrou  for  Schirin*  of  Schirin  for  Ferhad,  the  most  beautifsl 
youth  of  the  East.    D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient  p.  789,  997,  998.t 

**  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Honuouz,  the  reyolt  of  Bah- 
ram,  and  the  flight  and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  con- 
temporary Greeks  —  more  concisely  by  Evagrius,  (1.  yi.  c.  ld»  17*  18, 
19,)  and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  (L  ui.  c  6 — 18, 
1.  iy.  c.  1 — 16, 1.  y.  c.  1 — 16 :)  succeeding  compilers,  Zonaras  and 
Cedrenus,  can  only  transcribe  and  abridge.  The  Unristian  Arabs,  Bu-> 
tychius  (Annal.  torn.  iL  p.  200 — 208)  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast. 


«  St.  Martin  thinks  that  they  were  first  written  ifi  Syriao.  and  then 
translated  into  the  bad  Gh-eek  in  which  they  appear,  yol.  x.  p.  Zoi.  —  M. 

t  Compare  M.  yon  Hammer's  preface  to,  a^d  poem  of,  il^hivin,  in  whieh 
hm  giyes  an  account  of  the  yarious  Persian  poems,  of  which  he  has  ••• 
deayored  to  extract  Uie  easance  in  his  own  work.  — M. 
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While  the  majesty  (^  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  tto 
East,  the  prospect  of  £urope  is  less  pleasing  and  less  glo-* 
rious.  By  the  departure  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Gepidae,  the  balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  the  Dan- 
ube ;  and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  sera  of  their  monarchy  ;  their 
ehagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  appears  to 
have  imitated  his  character  and  policy ;  ^  but  as  the  same 
scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  represen- 
tation of  the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  nov- 
elty of  the  original.  The  pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a  proud  Barbarian,  more 
prompt  to  inflict  than  exposed  to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war ; 
and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian  arms,  Eu- 
rope was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friend- 
ship, of  the  Avars.  When  the  Roman  envoys  approached 
the  presence  of  the  chagem,  they  were  commanded  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  he  condescended  to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the 
style  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted, 
with  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own  dignity,  and  that  of  their 
prince ;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and  their  lives  were 
only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more 
respectful  address.  But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and 
abused  an  unbounded  license  ii^the  midst  of  Constantinople  : 
they  urged,  with  importunate  clamors,  the  increase  of  tribute, 

p.  96 — 98)  appear  to  have  consulted  some  particular  memoirs.  Tlje 
great  Persian  historians  of  the  xYth  century,  Mirkhond  and  Khon- 
demir,  are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schikard, 
(Tarikh,  p.  159 — loo,)  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens,  (Hist,  of  Persia, 
p.  182—186,)  a  Turkish  MS.  translated  by  the  Abb^  Fourmount, 
(Hist.de  rAcad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  325 — 334,)  and 
D'Herbelot,  (aux  mots  Uormonzy  p.  457 — 459.  Bahrara,  p.'  174. 
Khosrou  Parviz,  p.  996.)  Were  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority, 
I  could  wish  these  Oriental  materials  had  been  more  copious. 

■■  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be 
taken  from  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  118,  &c.)  and  Theophylact, 
(L  1.  0.  8, 1.  vU.  c.  15,)  whose  eight  books  are  much  more  honorable 
to  the  Avar  than  to  the  Koman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Baian 
had  tasted  the  liberality  of  Home,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Mau- 
rice, (Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbares,  torn.  xi.  p.  545.)  The  chagan. 
wJtiO  jfJ^y;aded  Italy,  A.D.  611,  (Muratori,  Annali,  torn.  v.  p.  305,)  was 
tl^ttA  juveniH  setate  flprentem,  (Paid.  Wajueiiid,  de  Crest<  LangfiAMunii 
1.  ▼.  c.  38,)  the  son,  perha|»,  or  the  grandson^  of  Baian. 
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or  the  refltrtatioQ  of  captives  and  deserters :  and  the  amjiMltf 
of  the  empire  was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  com* 
pliance,  or  by  the  false  and  fearful  excuses  with  which  they 
eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The  chagan  had  never  seen 
an  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  strange, 
and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animaL  At 
his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the  Imperial 
stables  was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  conducted 
by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast. with  surprise,  witli 
disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror ;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  indiis^ 
try  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities, 
could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  He  wished,  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her 
artists,  were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his 
caprice ;  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  he  rejected  with 
scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  great  king.^ 
These  were  the  casual  sallies  of  his  pride ;  but  the  avarice 
of  the  chagan  was  a  more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich 
and  regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate,  intro* 
duced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among  the  tents  of  the 
Scythians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper  and 
cinnamon  of  India  ;2^  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was 
raised  from  fourscore  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  after  each  hostile  interruption,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always  made, 
the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of  a 
Barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to 
complain  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks  ;*6  yet  he  was  not 
inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  refineinents  of  dis- 
simulation and  perfidy.  As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards, 
the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to  the  important  city  of  Sirmium, 


»*  Theopbylact.  1.  i.  c.  6,  6. 

•*  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aio- 
mati33.    He  solicited,  as  a  gift,  'IrSixug  xutivxiug,  and  received  ntif{ft 

Xttl    ^viiov  'Ird'or,  xuaiav  re    xal   Tor    Xtyifinov   xoaror,     ThCOphylact, 

1.  Vii.  c.  13.  The  Etiropeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed  more  spices 
in  their  meat  and  drink  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
modem  palate.    Vie  Privee  des  Francois,  torn.  ii.  p.  162,  163. 

•  Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  1.  vii.  c.  15.    The  Greek  historian  con- 
tees  the  truth  and  justioe  of  hi»  reproaeh.  ^ 
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the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.*'  The  plains 
of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered  with  the  Avar  horse  ; 
and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercynian  wood,  to 
descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the  mate- 
rials of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum, 
which  cdhimanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have 
stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he  dispelled 
their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath  that  his  views  were  not 
hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol 
of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome, 
construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  "  If  I  violate  my  oath,** 
pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  "  may  I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my 
nation,  perish  by  the  sword  !  May  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the 
deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads!  May  the  forests 
and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save  returning, 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his 
angry  waters ! "  After  this  barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly 
inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
Christians,  what  guilt  or  perjury  it  was  most  dangerous  to  in- 
cur. The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented  the  gospel,  which 
the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence.  "  I  swear,*'  said 
he, "  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that  I 
have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in  my 
heart."  As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated 
the  labor  of  the  bridge,  and  despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim 
what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceal.  "  Inform  the  emperor," 
said  the  perfidious  Baian,  "  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every 
side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  their 
effects,  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve 
or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sir- 
mium was  prolonged  above  three  years :  the  walls  Were  still 
untouched  ;  but  ftimine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls,  till  a 
merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and 
hungry   inhabitants.      Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifVy 


•^  Menander  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  126 — 132,  174,  175)  describes 
the  perjury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost 
his  account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylact,  L  i. 
0.  3*  '1^0  d*  0710)$  MBvuvdfJto  Tw  TttQitpavti  aaiftaf  ditiyoQivrau* 


*  Compare  throughout  Schkmr,  Norditche  G«tchi<dite,  p. 
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oi^,  experieaced  a  more  cruel  fate:  the  buildings  were 
isaased,  and  the  vanquished  people  was  condemned  to  servitude 
and  exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer  visible  ; 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon  attracted  a 
new  colonj  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and 
Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or 
the  White  City,  so  pAen  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  arms.^  From  Belgrade  to  the  walk 
of  Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles : 
that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and  witb  blood ;  the  hofsea 
of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff*,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  more  savage  enemy  ,^  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lorn* 
bards,  as  the  protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a  captive, 
whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars 
the  invention  and  practice  of  military  engines.^  But  in  the 
first  attempts  they  were  rudely  framed,  and  awkwardly  man* 
aged ;  and  the  resistance  of  Dtocletianopolis  and  Bereea,  of 
Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of  Baian  was  that 
of  a  Tartar ;  yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and 
generous  sentiment:  he  spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary 
waters  had  restored  the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  has 
wives ;  and  the  Romans  confessed,  that  their  starving  army 
was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire 
extended  over  Hungary,  Pdand,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder ;  ^^  and  his  new  subjects 
were  divided  and  transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the 

"  See  D'Anville,  in  the  M6moires  de  T  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
zzviiL  p.  412 — 443.  The  Sclavoiuo  name  of  Belgrade  is  mentioned  in 
the  xth  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenltus :  the  Latin  appella- 
tion of  Alba  Graca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ixth, 
(p.  414.) 

'  ••  Baron.  Annal.  Eocles.  A.  B.  600,  No.  1.  Paul  Wamefrid  (1.  iv. 
e.  38)  relates  their  irruption  into  Friuli,  and  (c.  39)  the  captivity  of  his 
ancestors,  about  A.  D.  632.  The  Sclavi  traversed  the  Adriatic  cum 
multitudine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sip<»itum, 
(c.  47.) 

*"  Even  the  helepc^,  or  movable  tuiret.  Theophylaet,  1.  li. 
18,17. 

*  The  aims  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  western  sea,  fifteen  months'  journey  from  Constantmople. 
The  emperor  Maurice  conversed  with  some  itinerant  harpers  from  that 
xemote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a  nation. 
Theophylaet,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 
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oonqueror.^  The  eastern  regions  of  Germany,  which  had 
been  left  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were 
replenished  with  Sciavonian  colonists;  the  same  tribes  are 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the 
Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  Illyrian  cities 
of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia. 
In  the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and  provinces  the  chagan 
exposed  the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded,^  to  the  first 
assault ;  and  the  swords  of  the  enemy  were  blunted  before 
they  encountered  the  native  valor  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to  the 
defence  of  Europe:  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  ten 
years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to 
Diarch  in  person  against  the  Barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared 
in  the  field  :  thoir  lives  wore  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand, 
that  the  name  of  emperor^  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  the 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  martial  ardor  of 
Maurice  was  opposed  by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the 
timid  superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  em«- 
press  Constantina  ;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on 
some  meaner  geneml  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythmn 
campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the  emperor 
boldly  advanced 3^  seven  miles  from  the  capital;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front ;  and  Maurice 
reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  numbers  of  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Ancbialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and  laiad ; 
he  solicited,  without  success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  noc- 
turnal prayers ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the 
learned  oount  de  Boat,  (Hist,  des  Peuplcs  Baibares,  torn.  xi.  p.  546— 
668.)  The  Tzechi  and  Scrbl  are  found  together  near  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  lUyrioum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditions  of 
the  JBohemians,  &c.,  afford  some  color  to  his  hypothesis. 

**  See  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  432. 
Baian  did  not  conceal  his  proud  insensibility.  "On  toiffvfxif  (not 
roaovrovsf  according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  i7iatpi,aw  t»)  'P«»aix5, 
wf  «/  »ai  avftfiaitj  /•  atptai  ^ararw  uA»rai,  aXV  t^t»i  y*  ^i  yivtdidai 

^  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact»  L  v.  e.  16| 
L  ▼!.  c.  1»  2,  3.  If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  sus- 
pect him  of  an  elegant  irony :  but  Theophylact  is  surely  harmless. . 
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&vorit6  h(»se,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheathe  our  sword  in  the  defence 
of  our  country.'*^  Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  am- 
bassadors of  Persia,  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople, 
exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  dis- 
appointed the  public  hope  by  his  absence  and  the  choice  of 
his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might 
excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who  fled  with 
equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  wo 
may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the 
famous  Azimuntium,^^  which  had  alone  repelled  the  tempest 
of  Attila.  The  example  of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated 
to  succeeding  generations ;  and  tliey  obtained,  from  the  first 
or  the  second  Justin,  an  honorable  privilege,  that  their  valor 
should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to  violate  this 
privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries 
of  his  camp  ;  they  retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the 
gates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were  manned  ;  and  the  coward- 
ice of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  injustice. 
The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus  3?  is  the  object  of  satire 
or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even 
deficient  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal  cour- 
age. His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret 
orders,  always  supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.  If  he 
marched  against  the  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount 
Haemus  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he 
explored,  with  fearless  curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obso- 
lete paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  native.     The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn,  in  a 

^        Elg  oiojvos  'ixoiGTos  (tfivrtoBui  7zf(>i  nurQt;g,    Iliad,  xii.  243* 
This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  a  hero  with  the  reason  of 
a  sage,  may  prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age 
and  country. 

^  Theophylact,  I.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  &ct,  which  had 
not  occurred  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse 
a  note  in  Chapter  XXXIV.,  note  ***  of  this  History,  which  hastens  the 
decay  of  Asimus,  or  Azimuntium ;  another  century  of  patriotism  and 
vtAoT  is  cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

"  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  CommentiolQS,  in  Theophylact,  1.  ii 
c.  10—15, 1.  Til.  c.  13,  14, 1.  viii.  c.  2,  4. 
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leal  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon ;  and  hk 
health,  which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  o£ 
the  Barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and 
safety  of  the  winter  season.  A  prince  who  could  promote 
and  support  this  unworthy  favorite  must  derive  no  glory  from 
the  accidental  merit  of  Ms  colleague  Priscus.^  In  five  suc- 
cessive batdes,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  skill 
and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  Barbarians 
were  made  prisoners :  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four  sons  of 
the  chagan,  were  slain :  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peace- 
ful district  of  the  Gepidse,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of 
the  Avars ;  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of  Trajan, 
the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
old  Dacia  :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was  transient  and  bar- 
ren; and  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  apprehension  that 
Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  prepar- 
ing to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinc^le.^ 
The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of 
Cssar  and  Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.^^ 
The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest  temper 
from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen.  The  magazines 
were  plentifully  stored  with  every  species  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms.  In  the  construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines, 
and  fortifications,  the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior  inge- 
nuity of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished  in  the  field. 
The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems 
of  antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the 
provinces  could  no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle 
those  weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navigate  those  ships, 
and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  bold  and  successful 
practice.     The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  had  been 

■"  See  the  exploits  of  Priscus,  1.  viii.  c.  23. 

**  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars  may  be  traced 
in  the  first,  second,  sixth,  seyenth,  and  eighth  books  of  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  by  llieophylact  Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in 
fha  znign  of  Heraclius,  he  had  no  temptation  to  flatter ;  bat  his 
want  of  judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles,  and  concise  in  the 
most  interesting  facts. 

^  Maurice  hLnsclf  composed  xii.  books  on  the  military  art,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  (Upsal,  1664)  by  John 
Seheffiec  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian*  (Fabriciu3»  Bibliot 
Qneca,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  torn.  iu.  p.  278,)  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of 
his  work  in  its  proper  place. 
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Ibrraed  without  a  master,  and  expired  without  a  disciple* 
Neither  honor,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  superstition,  could 
animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp 
alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  exercised  a  despotic  com- 
mand ;  it  was  only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  di»» 
obeyed  and  insulted :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the 
licentiousness  of  the  troops  ;  but  their  vices  were  inherent,  their 
victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  maintenance  ex- 
hausted the  substance  of  a  state  which  they  were  unable  to 
defend.  After  a  long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of 
this  inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash 
attempt,  which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended 
only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt 
from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim. 
The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious 
leader  ;  they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen  and 
sophists ;  and,  when  they  received  an  edict  which  deducted 
from  their  pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  clothing,  they  exe- 
crated the  avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious 
seditions  ;^J  the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued  with 
reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling  gen- 
erals ;  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones 
against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  the 
yoke  of  all  civil  and  military  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous 
model  of  voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  always 
distant  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or 
persisting,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  But 
the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readily  to  ac- 
cept any  act  of  valor,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an 
atonemeUi  for  the  popular  offence  ;  the  new  reform  was  abol- 
ished as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops, 
insttsad  of  punishment  and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities  and  rewards.  But 
the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant 
gifts  of  the  emperor :  their  insolence  was  elated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  weakness  and  their  own  strength  ;  and  their 

*•  See  the  mutinies  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  L  iii. 
e.  1 — 4, 1.  vi.  c.  7,  8,  10, 1.  vii.  c.  1, 1.  viii.  c.  6,  &c. 
38* 
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miitaal  hatred  was  inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness 
or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the  times 
ad<)pt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy 
the  troops  whom  he  had  labored  to  reform ;  the  misconduct 
and  favor  of  Commentiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent 
design;  and  every  age  must  condemn  the  inhumanity  or 
avarice  *^  of  a  prince,  who,  by  the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of 
twelve  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the 
just  fervor  of  indignation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  that  they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the 
province,  and  establish  their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile 
country  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was 
full  :  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  expelled 
or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned  by  hasty  marches  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series  of 
legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  century 
were  again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enter* 
prise,  that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rashness. 
They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favorite  with  the  vacant  purple ; 
and,  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they 
held  a  friendly  correspondence  with  his  son  Theodosius,  and 
with  Grermanus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal  youth.  So 
obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 
empeA>r  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  learned,  that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in 
sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas  ! "  cried  the 
desponding  prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a 
murderer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  the  mur- 
derer might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  walls ;  and  the 
rebel  army  would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  recon- 
ciled by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice 
disguised,  with  smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  heart, 
condescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the  factions^  and  flat- 

^  Theophylact  and  Theopbanes  seem  ignorant  iji  the  conspiney 
•nd  avarice  of  Maurice.  These  charges,  so  un&vorable  to  the  memory 
of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  (p.  379,  380;)  from  whence  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  77i 
78)  has  transcribed  them.  Cedrenus  (p.  399)  has  followed  another 
oomputation  of  the  ransom 
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tered  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes 
a  list  of  nine  hundred  biues  and  fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom 
he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne. 
Their  treacherous  or  languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness 
and  hastened  his  fall :  the  green  faction  were  the  secret 
accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended  lenity 
and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren. 
The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had  long  since 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  as  he  walked  barefoot  in 
a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones, 
and  his  guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in 
the  defence  of  his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the 
streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  against  him  the  wrath 
and  the  sentence  of  God ;  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented 
.his  countenance  and  apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  imprecations  of  the  multitude.^  The  emperor 
suspected  the  popularity  of  Grermanus  with  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  :  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to  strike ; 
the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  the  people 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards, 
and  the  lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine 
of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate 
Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the 
Asiatic  shore ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him 
to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus,^*  near  Chalcedon, 
from  whence  he  despatched  Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to 
implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
For  himself,  he  refused  to  fly :  his  body  was  tortured  with 
sciatic  pains,'*5  his  mind  was  enfeebled  by   superstition ;  he 


^  In  their  clAinors  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
IXMided  him  with  the  name  of  Marcionlte  or  Marcionist;  a  hsxeaf 
(says  Theophylact,  L  yiii.  c.  9)  /itra  rtvog  fiojQag  ct^Jla^^cias  tdil6rig  ?•  xal 
xaTuyiXaajoi.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  reproach  —  or  had  the 
omperor  really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient 
Gnostics? 

^  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
know)  was  150  stadia  from  Constantinople,  (Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.) 
The  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  his  children  were  mur- 
dered, \b  described  by  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  as 
one  of  the  two  harbors  of  Chalcedon. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the 
v(tooi  i^Bqilndtg  ;  and  Theophylact  insinuates,  (1.  vui.  c.  9,)  that  if  it 
were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  he  could  assign  the  medical 
CBoae.    Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been  more  impeortinent 
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patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution,  and  addre&aed  a 
fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than 
in  a  future  life.     After  the  abdication  of  Maunce,  the  two 
factbns  disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the   favorite 
of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  antagonists^ 
aad  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds  who 
rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from   the 
city,  to  adore    the    majesty  of   Phocas  the    centurion.     A 
modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the  rank  and  merit  of 
Germanus  was  opposed  by  Am  resolution,  more  obstinate  and 
equally  sincere  ;  the  senate  and  clergy  obeyed  his  summons ; 
and,  as  soon  as  tbe  patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox 
belief,  he  consecrated  the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of 
St  John  the  Baptist.     On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses :  the  revolt  of  the 
troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative ;  and  the  new  sov- 
ereign, after  visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the 
games  of  the    hippodrome.      In  a   dispute   of  precedency 
between  the  two  factions,  his  partial  judgment   inclined  in 
favor    of   the   greens.      '•^  Remember   that  Maurice    is    still 
alive,"  resounded  from  the   opposite  side  ;   and   the   indis- 
creet clamor  of   the  blues   admonished  and   stimulated   the 
cruelty  of   the  tyrant.      The   ministei^  of  death   were   de- 
spatched to  Chalcedon :  they  dragged  the  emperor  fronri  his 
sanctuary  ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively 
murdered   before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing  parent.      At 
each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength 
to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  "  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  ! 
and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."      And  such,  in  the  last 
moments,  was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that 
he  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse 
who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant.'** 
The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the 
emperor  himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  tbe 

than  his  inquiry  (L  vii.  c.  16,  17)  into  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Kile,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject. 

***  From  this  generous  attempt,  CorneLLle  has  deduced  the  intricate 
web  of  his  tragedy  of  Heracliudt  which  requires  more  than  one  repire- 
sentation  to  be  clearly  understood,  (Comeille  de  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p. 
300 ;)  and  which,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is  said  to  have 
puzzled  the  author  himself  (Anecdotes  Bramatiques,  torn.  i.  p.  422«>. 
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■ixty^third  of  his  age.  The  bodies  of  the  father  and  his  fire 
8oa<i  were  cast  into  the  sea;  their  heads  were  exposed  at 
Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  muhitude ;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared,  that 
Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable 
remains.  In  that  grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice 
were  kindly  interred.  His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of 
Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the  tears 
of  the  audience  >7 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  compassion 
would  have  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  who 
was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  provinces  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were 
exposed  in  the  Lateian  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  between  those  of  Constantino  and  Theodosius.  As  a 
subject  and  a  Christian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  established  government ;  but  the  joyful  applause 
with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied, 
with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint.  The  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostles  might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firm- 
ness the  guilt  of  blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance  ;  he 
is  content  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the 
fall  of  the  oppressor  ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  Imperial 
tiirone ;  to  pray  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against 
all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy, 
tiiat,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  he  may  be  transferred 
from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom.*®  I  have  already 
traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gregory^s  opin- 
ion, both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not  appear 

^  The  revolt  of  Phocas  and  death  of  Maurice  are  told  by  Theophy- 
lact Simocatta,  (1.  viii.  c.  7 — 12,)  the  Paschal  Chromcle,  (p.  S79,  880,) 
Tbeophaaes,  (Chronograph,  p.  238 — 244,)  Zonaras,  (torn.  il.  L  xiv.  p. 
77—80,)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  399—404.) 

**  Gregor.  1.  xi.  epist.  38,  indict,  ri.  Benignitatem  vestrae  pietatis 
ad  Imperiale  fastiglum  pervenisse  gaudemus.  Lsetentur  coeU  et  ex- 
nltet  terra,  et  de  yestris  benignis  actibus  universae  roipublicse  populua 
nunc  usque  vehementer  aiflictus  hilarescat,  &c.  This  base  flattery,  the 
topic  of  Protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher 
Bayle»  '  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Oregoire  I.  Not.  H.  torn.  ii.  p.  697» 
698.)  Cardinal  Baronius  justifies  the  pope  at  tbe  expense  of  the  fallea 
SBBpsror* 
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len  hateful  in  the  exeroise  than  in  the  acquiBitioQ  of  power* 
The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated  the  portrait 
of  a  monster  :^^  his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the 
closeness  of  his  shag^  eyebrows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless 
chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discolored  by  a  formidable 
scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  in- 
deed in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  privilege  of  lust  and 
dffnkenness;  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious 
to  his  subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming 
the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier ; 
and  the  .reign  <^  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious 
peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper  was 
mflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  and  exasperated  by 
resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight  of  Theodosius  to  the  Per- 
sian court  had  been  intercepted  by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceit- 
ful message  :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of 
the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and 
the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed 
the  repose  of  the  usurper  :  a  whisper  was  circulated  through 
the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive  :  the  people 
expected  their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the 
late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the 
vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family,^ 
the  mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these 
unhappy  females,  and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina,  still  mind- 
ful of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired  to  free- 
dom and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her 
associate  Grermanus,  were  insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion. Her  life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice : 
but  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety : 
a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  of 
Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin.     The 

^  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed ;  but  even  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  would  suffer  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature 
(Odrenus,  p.  404)  to  escape  the  flames. 

•"  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Dueange,  (Fam*  Use  By- 
xantinse,  p.  106, 107, 108  ;)  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned 
emperor,  when  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old«  an4  he 
is  always  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With 
the  Christian  daughters,  Anastasia  and  Theocteste,  I  am  surgxised  ts 
ibid  the  Pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 
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^Mcovefy  or  ^  suspicion  of  a  second  consptncy,  dissolved 
atto  engagements,  and  rekindled  the  fury,  of  Phocas.  A  nm- 
troQ  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  m&nkind,  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the 
▼ilest  malefactor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and 
associates ;  and  the  empress  Constantina,  with  her  three  inno« 
cent  daughters,  was  beheaded  at  Ghalcedon,  on^  the  siyne 
ground  which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husberad 
and  five  sons.  After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of  meaner  vic« 
tims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the  forms 
of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  imbittered  by  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty :  ^eir  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were 
torn  from  the  root,  the  hands  and  feet  were  amputated ;  some 
expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames,  others  again  were 
transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy 
which  they  could  rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacred 
asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was 
poilnted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and  mangled  bodies ;  and  the 
,  companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most  sensible,  that  neither  his 
favor,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the 
worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the  first  age  of 
the  empire.^^ 

A^daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  patrician  Grispus,^^  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  Circus,  by  the 
side  of  the  emperor.  The  father  must  desire  that  his  pos- 
terity  should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch 
was  ofiended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association :  the 
tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error 
of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death :  their 
lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  ;  but  Grispus 
might  reasonably  doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  for- 
get and   pardon  his  involuntary  competition.     The   green 


"  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  TheophyUct,  L 
TiiL  c.  13,  14»  15.  Qeorge  of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles 
him  (Bell.  Avaricum,  p.  46,  Rome,  1777)  rijf  rvqawidog  o^iaxu^txrog 
mat  ^ttf&oqog  i^uxmv.  The  latter  epithet  is  just — but  the  corrupter  of 
life  was  easily  vanquished. 

^  Tn  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such 
haaitatioii  between  the  names  of  Priscus  and  Crispua,  (Bucange,  Fanu 
Bviaat.  p.  Ill,)  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son-in-law 
of  Phoeaa  with  the  hero  five  times  victorious  over  the  Arm* 
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faction  was  atienated  by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and  1I16 
loss  of  their  privileges ;  every  province  of  the  empire  was 
ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted 
above  two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the 
centurion  who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  By 
the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  anH  the  senate,  die  inde* 
pMdent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern  his  coiin« 
liy;  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and  he  resigned  the 
dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and  to  Nicetas,  the 
son  of  Gregory,  his  friend  and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of 
Africa  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous  youths;  they 
agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  Imperial  purple  should  be  die 
reward  of  diligence  and  success.  A  faint  rumor  of  their 
undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the 
hostages  of  his  faith  r^but  the  treacherous  heart  of  Crispus 
extenuated  the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were  neg* 
lected  or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  Afri- 
can navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standard  was 
joined  at  Abidus  by  the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for 
revenge ;  the  ships  of  Heraclius,  whose  lofty  masts  were 
adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  I'eUgion,^^  steered  their 
triumphant  course  through  the  Propontis ;  and  Phocas  beheld 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  his  approaching  and  inevi* 
table  fate.  The  green  faction  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the 
landing  of  the  Africans :  but  the  people,  and  even  the  guards. 
Were  determined  by  the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus ;  and 
the  tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  pur- 
ple, clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was 
transported  in  a  small ^ boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Heraof 
lius,  who  reproached  him  with  die  crimes  of  his  abominable 
reign.  "  Wilt  thou  govern  better .?  "  were  the  last  words  of 
the  despair  of  Phocas.     After  suffering  each  variety  of  insult 

**  According  to  Theophanes»  xi/Joarta  and  tixuvag  -d^tofu'/roQog,  Co- 
drenus  adds  an  ijrtiQonoitiTov  iixora  rot)  xt^^iov,  which  Hciaeliiis  boro 
S8  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian  expedition.  See  George  Pisid.  AJbroaa 
1»  140.  The  manufacinire  seems  to  have  fiourished ;  but  Foggini*  tbs 
Roman  editor,  (p.  26,)  is  at  a  loss  to  detennine  whether  thu  padam 
was  an  ovigiwd  ox  a  c^y*  .  . , 
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and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the  mangled 
trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was 
inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  asurper,  and  the  seditious 
banner  of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  vT ascend  the  throne 
which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy ;  after  some 
graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  His  coA^ 
nation  was  accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eudoxia ;  and 
their  posterity,  till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign 
over  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  voyage  of  Heraclius  had 
been  easy  and  prosperous ;  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was 
not  accomplished  before  the  decision  of  the  contest :  but  he 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and 
his  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded  with  an  equestrian 
statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more  diflicult 
to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  services  were 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army. 
His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the 
ingratitude  of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the 
weighty  observation  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  father  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend.** 
Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  the 
crimes  of  Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most 
formidable  of  her  enemies.  According  to  the  friendly  and 
equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  courts,  he  an- 
nounced his  exaltation  to  the  throne ;  and  his  ambassador 
Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and 
his  sons,  was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  the  tragic  scene.^^  However  it  might  be  varnished  by 
fiction  or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the 
assassin,  imprisoned    the  pretended   envoy,   disclaimed   the 


M  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Heraelins,  in 
Chxon.  Paschal,  p.  380—383.  Theophanes,  p.  242—260.  Nieephonu, 
p,  3 — 7.     Cedrenus,  p.  404—407.    Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  L  xiv.  p.  80—^2. 

•*  Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  15.  The  life  of  Maurice  was  composed 
about  the  year  628  (1.  viii.  c.  13)  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  ex-pree* 
feet,  a  native  of  Egypt.  Photius,  who  gives  an  ample  extract  of  th« 
work, '(cod.  Ixv.  p.  81 — 100,)  gently  reproves  the  affectation  and  alle- 
gory of  the  style.  His  preface  is  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy  aii4 
mstory;  they  seat  themselves  under  a  plane-tras,  and- the  latter 
tooebies  her  lyre. 

VCMi.  TV.  ^ 
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VBurper,  and  declared  himself  the  ayenger  of  bis  lather  and 
benefactor.  The  sentiments  of  grief  and  resentment,  which 
humanitj  would  feel,  and  honor  would  dictate,  promoted  on 
tius  occasion  the  interest  of  the  Per»an  king ;  and  his  interest 
was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national  and  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adula< 
tkm,  which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they  presumed 
to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the 
Greeks ;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude 
either  peace  or  alliance ;  whose  superstition  was  devoid  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  who  must  be  incapable  of  any  virtue, 
since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  cnmes,  the 
impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.**  For  the  crime  of  an 
ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chas* 
tised  with  the  calamities  of  war  ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the 
heads  of  the  Persians.*^  The  general  who  had  restored  Chos* 
roes  to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  East;  and  the 
name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the 
Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  subject  of  Persia  should 
encourage  his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probaUe,  that  Chosroes 
should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance  that  the  sword 
which  they  dreaded  the  most  would  remain  in  its  scab- 
bard, or  be  drawn  in  their  favor.  The  hero  could  not  depend 
on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how 
little  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  a  hero.  Narses  was 
removed  from  his  military  command;  he  reared  an  inde- 
pendent standard  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria :  he  was  betrayed  by 
fiilacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  maiket-place  of 

**  Christianis  nee  pactom  esse,  nee  fidem  nee  fcedus  ....  quod  si 
tilla  illis  fides  fuisset,  regem  suum  non  occidiseent.  Eutych.  Annales, 
torn.  ii.  p.  21 1»  vers.  Pocock. 

*^  We  must  now,  for  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  oontempozary 
historittis,  and  descend,  if  it  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhet- 
oris  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  chronicles  an4  abridgments.  Those  of 
Theopliaiies  (Chronograph,  p.  244 — 279)  and  Nicephorus  (p.  3 — 16) 
■upply  a  regular,  but  imperfect,  series  of  the  Persian  war ;  and  for 
■ay  additUmal  £iicts  I  quote  my  special  authorities.  Theophanes,  a 
eoartier  who  became  a  monk,  was  born  A.  D.  748 ;  Niceph(»ru8» 
paferiaBdi  e€- Constantinople,  who  died  A.  D.  829,  was  somewhat 
mnigar:  tbsy  botii  soffiaed  in  the  cause  of  images.  Hankius,  4s 
IKonpioribus  Byzantinis,  p.  200— 24S. 
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Constantinople.  Deprived  of  the  only  chief  whom  they  could 
fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to  victory  were 
twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  sedi- 
tious mercenaries  as  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death 
of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of 
Merdin,  Oara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,were  successively  besieged, 
reduced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch  ;  he  passed 
the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis, 
and  Berrhaea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success 
discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  Phocas, 
and  the  disaiFection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes  provided  a 
decent  apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor, 
who  attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice  ^®  and  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  East  which  Heraclius  re- 
ceived,^^  was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch  ;  but  the  aged 
metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earthquakes,  and  pillaged 
by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a  small  and  languid  stream 
of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful, 
and  more  fortunate,  in  the  sack  of  Caesarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia ;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of 
the  frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less 
obstinate  resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleas- 
ant vale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a 
royal  city :  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  empire :  but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops 
in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended  the  hills  of 

*•  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived ;  but 
Theophanes  (p.  244)  accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood ;  and 
Eutychios  believes  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  211)  that  the  son  of  Maurice^ 
who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  Hved  and  died  a  monk  on  Mount 
8inai. 

^  Eutychius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of 
Phocas ;  an  error  which  saves  the  honor  of  Heraclius,  whom  hft 
brings  not  from  Carthage,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vege- 
tables for  the  relief  of  Constantinople,  (AnnaL  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  224«) 
The  other  Christians  of  the  Bast,  Barhebrseus,  (apud  Asseman,  Biblii>> 
thee.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  412,  413,)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  l^^^ 
16,)  Abulpharsgius,  (Dynast,  p.  98, 99,)  are  more  sincere  and  accurate* 
The  years  of  the  Peasiaa  war  are  disposed  in  the  chfo^ology  of  Pagi. 
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Libanus,  or  invaded  the  c'  ties  of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,^^  which  had  been  meditated  by  Nu- 
shirvan,  was  achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grand- 
son ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was 
vehemently  urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and 
he  could  enlist  for  this  holy  warfare  with  an  army  of  six-and- 
twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  compen- 
sate, in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  valor  and  discipline.* 
After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate  of 
the  capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The  sep- 
ulchre of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and 
Constantine,  were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged,  by  the 
flames ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years  were 
rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  the  Patriarch  Zachariah,  and 
the  Irtie  cross ^  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre 
of  ninety  thousand  Christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The 
fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the 
charity  of  John  the  Archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  among  a 
crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet  of  alrnsgiver :  ^^  and  the  rev- 
enues of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor 
of  every  country  and  every  denomination.  But  Egypt  itself, 
the  only  province  which  had  been  exempt,  since  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again  sub- 
dued by  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that 
impervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Per- 
sians :  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia.  Alex- 
andria might  have  been  relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the 


^  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting  to  the 
ohurch»  see  the  Annals  of  Eutychius,  (torn.  ii.  p.  212 — 223>)  and  the 
lamentations  of  Jthe  monk  Antiochus,  (apud  Baronium,  AnnaL  Eocles. 
A.  D.  614,  No.  16 — 26,)  whose  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  homilies 
•re  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  be  said  to  be  extant. 

"  The  life  of  this  worthy  saint  is  composed  by  Lcontius,  a  contem- 
porary bishop ;  and  I  find  in  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  610,  No. 
10,  &c.)  and  Fleury  (torn.  viii.  p.  235 — 242)  sufficient  extracts  o£  thiM 
•difyiiig  work. 

•  Sm  Hitt.  of  Jews,  Tol.  ill.  p.  240.  —  M. 
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arehbishop  and  the  prsfect  embarked  for  Cyprus ;  and  Choa- 
roes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  pre- 
served a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  His 
western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,®^ 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tripoli :  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated  ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph  through 
the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert.  In  the  same  campaign,  an- 
other army  advanced  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus ;  Chalcedon  surrendered  after  a  long  siege,  and  a 
Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  the  city  of 
Ancyra,  and  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  among  the 
last  conquests  of  the  great  king ;  and  if  Chosroes  had  pos- 
sessed any  maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would 
have  spread  slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of 
Europe. 

From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly 
extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  Roman  government,  supported  with 
reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  repub- 
lic was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writ- 
ings, of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Herac- 
lius  had  been  educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and 
law.  But  it  has  always  been  the  pride  and  policy  of  Orien- 
tal princes  to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  omnip- 
otence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name 
and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent 
threats,  the  rigor  of  their  absolute  commands.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  East  were  scandalized  by  the  worship  of  fire, 
and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  :  the  IViagi 
w(^re  not  less  intolerant  than  the  bishops ;  and  the  martyrdom 
of  some  native  Persians,  who  had  deserted  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,^  was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and 

"  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the 
arms  of  Choiiroes  to  Carthage  Instead  of  Chalcedon,  Is  founded  on  the 
near  resemblance  of  the  Greek  words  KaA/i',ivra  and  Katt/tldorut  in 
the  text  of  Theophanes.  &c.,  which  have  been  sometimes  confounded 
by  transcribers,  and  sometimes  by  critics. 

^  Tha  gmmsms  aets  of  St.  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  the 
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genera)  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justinian,  the 
adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the 
state  ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favor 
to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  con- 
queror governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre ;  and, 
as  if  he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted 
theif  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine  ; 
despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East ;  and  trans- 
ported to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  pre- 
vious marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities. 
In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  empire,^  it  is 
lot  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself,  to  separate 
lis  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  his 
personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  magnifi-- 
cence.  He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the  fruits  of  victory,  and 
ft'equently  retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of 
the  palace.  But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was 
deterred  by  superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon :  and  his  favorite  residence  of  Artemita, 
or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  capital.^^  The  adjacent  pastures  were 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  park  was  re- 
plenished with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and 
wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  some- 
times turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  tiie 
use  or  splendor  of  the  great  king  :  his  tents  and  baggage 
were  carried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels 
and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size ;  ^^  and  the  royal  stables 

viith  general  council,  from  whence  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
614,  626,  627)  and  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  L  p.  242—248)  have 
taken  their  accounts.  The  holy.  martjT  deserted  from  the  Persian  to 
the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and 'insulted  the 
Worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Cesarea  in  Pal- 
estine. 

«*  Abulphargius,  Dynast,  p.  99.    Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  14. 

•*  D'Anville,  M6m.  de  rAcad6mie  des  InscriptionB,  torn,  xxxii.  p. 
668—671. 

^  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two 
hnmps ;  the  dromedary  has  only  one ;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is 
larger;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Turkistan  or  Baetriana;  thedrom- 
^ary  i«  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.    Baifoii,  Hkt.  Neiitrelle, 
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were  filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  hones,  among  whom 

the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed 
or  beauty.*  Six  thousand  guards  successively  mounted  before 
the  palace  gate ;  the  service  of  the  interior  apartments  was  per- 
formed by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  the  number  of  three 
thousand  virgins,  tlie  fairest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine 
might  console  her  master  for  the  age  or  the  indifference  of 
Sira.  The  various  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silks,  and 
aromatics,  were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults ; 
and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  accidental  gift  of  tHt» 
winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  lleraciius  into  one  of 
the  Syrian  harbors  of  his  rival  The  vice  of  flattery,  and 
perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty 
thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  the  walls ;  the  forty 
thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble,  and 
plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thousand 
globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac.^^  While 
the  Persian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and 
power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle 
of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and  tore  the  epistle.  "  It 
is  thus,^^  exclaimed  the  Arabian  propliet,  '^  that  God  will  tear 
the  kingdom,  and  reject  the  supplications  of  Chosroes.'^  ^  t 

torn.  xL  p.  211,  &C.  AristoL  Hist.  Animal,  torn,  i  1.  iL  c<  1«  torn,  ii 
p.  185. 

•^  Th/eophanes,  Chronograph,  j),  268.  D'Herbelot,  BibUoth^que 
Orientale,  p.  997.  The  Greeks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the 
splendor,  of  Dastagerd ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  -wit- 
ness of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 

«»  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  92, 
98)  and  Oagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  247,)  date  this  embsMy 
in  the  viith  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  oonunences  A.  D.  628,  May  1 1. 
Their  chTonoIogy  is  erroneous,  since  Chosioes  died  in  the  month  of  Feb» 
ruaiy  of  the  same  year,  (Pagi*  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  779.)  The  count  de 
BonLiinvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  327,  328)  places  this  embassy 
about  A.  D.  615,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet  Mahomet 
wuuld  scarcely  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 


*  The  ruins  of  these  scenes  of  Khoosroo's  magnificenee  have  been 
visited  by  Sir  JL.  K.  Porter.  At  the  ruins  of  Tokht  i  Bostan,  he  saw  a 
gorgeous  picture  of  a  hunt,  singularly  illustratiTe  of  this  passage.  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ZQ4.  £isra  Shirene,  which  he  afterwards  examined,  appears  to 
have  been  the  palaee  of  D#tagerd.    Vol.  ii.  p.  173— 176.  —  M. 

t  Khoosreo  Purveez  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoe  Biver 
whea  ha  received  the  letter  of  Mahomed.    He  tore  the  letter  and  thnw  U 
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Pkeed  on  the  vei^  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  £ast; 
Mahomet  observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mu- 
tual destruction ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  triumphs, 
he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many  years  should  elapse, 
victory  would  again  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans.^  * 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
livered, no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accom- 
plishment, since  the  first  twelve  years  of  Heraclius  announced 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the  motives 
of  Chosroes  had  been  pure  and  honorable,  he  must  have  ended 
the  quarrel  with  the  Seath  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  em- 
braced, as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  gen- 
erously avenged  the  injuries  of  his  benefactor  Maurice.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  Bar- 
barian ;  and  the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius  to  beseech 
his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a 
tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  con- 
temptuous silence  or  insolent  menace.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  while 
Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istriato  the  long  wall  of  Thrace, 
was  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  and 
rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had  coolly  massacred  their 
male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia;  the  wonoen 
and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest  vir- 
gins were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli, 
passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover ;  the  next 
evening,  Romilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve 
Avars,  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled 

.  ••  See  the  xxxth  chapter  of  the  'Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks,  Our 
honest  and  learned  translator.  Sale,  (p.  330,  331,)  fairly  states  this 
conjecture,  guess,  wager,  of  Mahomet ;  but  BoulainviUiers,  (p.  329 — 
344,)  with  wicked  intentions,  labors  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy 
of  a  future  event,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  Christian 
XKklemics. 

into  the  Karasoo.  For  this  action,  the  moderate  autlior  of  the  Zeenut-ul- 
Tuarikh  calls ilTm  a  wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
These  impressions  still  exist.  I  remarked  to  a  Persian,  when  encamped 
aear  the  Karasoo,  in  1800,  that  the  banks  were  very  high,  which  must 
make  it  difficult  to  apply  its  waters  to  irrigation.  "  It  once  fertilized  the 
whole  countrj^,"  said  the  zealous  Mahomedan,  "  but  its  channel  sunk  with 
horror  from  its  banks,  when  that  madman,  l^hoosroo,  threw  our  holy 
Prophet's  letter  into  its  stream ;  which  has  ever  since  been  accursed  and 
«s«lBti."    Halcolm's  Persia,  toI.  i.  p.  126.  —  M. 
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m  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the  chagan  obsenred  with  m 
cruel  smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit  recompense  of  her 
lewdness  and  perfidy  J®  By  these  implacable  enemies,  Ifo- 
raclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged :  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some 
maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine 
and  pestilence  ;  and  tbe  emperor,  incapable  of  resistiuice,  and 
hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his  person  and 
goyemment  to  the  more  secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His 
ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace ; 
but  his  flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the 
powers  of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  led  Herao- 
lius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath, 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom  God  had 
intrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Thrace ;  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs, 
and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of 
Heractea.  Their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  eques- 
trian games  ;  the  senate  and  people,  in  their  gayest  apparel, 
resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace ;  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with 
envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sud- 
den the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Scythian  cav- 
alry, who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  march  :  the 
tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan^s  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the 
assault,  and  HerAclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm, 
was  saved  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
So  rapid  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the 
golden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds : ''  but 
the  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they 
transported  beyond  the  Danube  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor 
held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  honorable  foe,  who,  be- 
fore Heraclius  descended  from  his  galley,  saluted  with  rever- 
ence and  pity  the  majesty  of  the  purple.     The  friendly  ofler 


^  Paul  Wame&id,  de  GestU  Langobardorum,  L  iv.  c.  38»  42.  Miu 
ratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  305,  &c. 

^  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragments  of 
history  into  a  barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account 
of  the  treason  of  the  Ayar&,  p.  889,  390.  The  number  of  captivM  Is 
•ddsd  by  Nieephorus. 
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of  Silin,  the  Persian  general,  to  conduct  an  en  h»sgy  to  the 
presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted  with  the  warmest 
gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon  and  peace  was  humbly 
presented  by  the  Prsetorian  prsefect,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  cburch.'^^ 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  intea- 
tious  of  his  master.  "  It  was  not  an  embassy,"  said  the  ty- 
rant ef  Asia,  ^'  it  was  the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in 
chains,  tliat  he  should  have  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne. 
I  will  never  give  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  till  he  has 
abjured  his  crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
«un.^*  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  his  country ;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  confine- 
ment of  the  ambassadors  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
faith  of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six 
years  at  length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the  annual 
tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  a  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a 
thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed 
these  ignominious  terms ;  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the 
East,  was  industriously  employed  in  the  preparations  of  a 
bold  and  desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  Heraclius 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the  first 
and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperor  appears  to  be  the 
slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of  superstition,  the  careless  and 
impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  JBut  the  languid 
mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace  arose 
the  Caesar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honor  of  Rome  and  Heraclius 
was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and  trophies  of  six 
adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigi- 
lance.. At  this  distance  we  can  only  conjecture,  tliat  he  was 
endowed  with  more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution ; 
that  he  was  detained  by  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts,  of 


^'  Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  (p.  386 — 388,)  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Pas-i 
ohal  Chronide*  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  undcai; 
tihe  raign  of  Heraclius. 
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his  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  aflcr  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he 
contracte  1  an  incestuous  marriage  ;  ^^  and  that  he  yielded  to 
the  hase  advice  of  the  counsellors,  who  urged,  as  a  funda- 
mental law,  that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never  be  ex- 
posed in  the  field  J*  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last 
insolent  demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes 
of  the  Romans  were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  might  threaten  the  proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and 
must  be  favorable  to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period 
of  depression."'^  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war,  was  the 
first  care  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the 
usual  channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  annihilated 
by  his  power;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was  first  dis- 
played in  daring  to  borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of  churches, 
under  the  solemn  vow  of  restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion 
and  of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to  have 
sympathized  with  the  public  distress;  and  the  discreet 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of 
sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  season- 
able revelation  of  a  secret  treasure.''^     Of  the  soldiers  who 

"  Nicephorus,  (p.  10,  U,)  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  naixiea 
of  a&9nfior,  and  a&i^tToi\  is  happy  to  observe,  that  of  two  sons,  its  in- 
cestuous fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Pro^'idcnce  with  a  stiff  neck, 
the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

'*  George  of  Pisidia,  (Acroas.  i.  112—125,  p.  6,)  who  states  the 
opinions,  acquits  the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views. 
"Would  he  have  excused  the  proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of 
CMspus  ?  ^E/it&wnruttJV  ot^x  f^o%'  (funikeC^ipaoxe  xuruXifiiiurni-  ^aolkua, 
xal  ruig  TCooQat  intj^wQiuttir  dwafitotr. 

'*  Et  ru9  in*  uxQov  (Quirag  it/c^ia; 

^EatpaXfiirag  kiyovtur  wx  oTieixvriog^ 

Ktiadcj  TO  Xotnliv  iv  xuxoig  tu  UtitntSogt 

*Avjiar^it(fo}g  ih,  &c.    George  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.  51,  &o.  p.  4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicisfsitude ; 
and  I  remember  some  story  of  Khosrou  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the 
ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

'•  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation, 
of  barrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  620,  No, 
S,  &c)  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  of  ^old.     Nicephorus,  Qp.  11,)  two  hundred  years 
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had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  hare  suiP- 
vived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barbarians ;  ^  the  loss, 
even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied  by 
the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary 
united,  in  the  same  camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages 
of  the  East  and  West.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the 
neutrality  ftf  the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty,  that  the 
chagan  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  guardian,  of 
the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  persuasive  donative 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the 
festival  of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the 
simple  garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,'®  gave  the  signal  of 
his  departure.  To  the  faith  of  the  people  Heraclius  recom- 
mended his  children  ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion  of  the 
patriarch  and  senate  was  authorized  to  save  or  surrender  the 
city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighboring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with 
tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been 
rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the 
sight  of  Constantinople  might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the 
Roman  empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance 
into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry 
to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to  hang  on  the  lassi- 
tude and  disorder  of  his  rear.  But  the  Greeks  were  still  mas- 
ters of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  transports,  and  store-ships, 
was  assembled  in  the  harbor;  the  Barbarians  consented  to 
embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ; 
the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left 
hand  ;  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  firat  displayed  in  a  storm  ; 
and  even  the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suffer  and 
to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 


afterwards,  speaks  with  ill  humor  of  this  contribution,  which  the 
church  of  Constantinople  might  still  feel. 

^'^  Theophylact  Symocatta,  1.  viii.  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not 
excite  our  surpiise.  The  muster-roU  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

'^  He  changed  his  purple  for  black,  buskins,  and  dved  them  red  in 
the  blood  of  the  Persians,  (Georg.  Plaid.  Acroas.  iii  118,  121,  122. 
See  the  notes  of  Poggini,  p.  35.) 
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where  the  coast  suddenly  tunis  to  the  south  ;^  and  his  di** 
oemment  was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this  important  post.^ 
From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime  cities 
and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to  his 
Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  pro- 
tected,and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of  Heraclius,  which  was 
pitched  near  Issus,  on  the  same  ground  where  Alaxander  had 
vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle  which  the  emperor 
occupied  was  deeply  indented  into  a  yast  semicircle  of  the 
Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces  ;  and  to  whatsoever 
point  of  the  circumference  he  should  direct  his  attack^  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to  prevent 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general 
reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated 
the  new  recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military 
virtue.  Unfolding  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged 
them  to  revenge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  profaned  by 
the  worshippers  of  fire ;  addressing  them  by  the  endearing 
appellations  of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and 
private  wrongs  of  the  republic.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch 
were  persuaded  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifference  the 
interest  of  Eome  and  of  Persia.  Heraclius  himself,  with  thq 
skill  and  patience  of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the 
school  of  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of 

*•  George  of  Pisidia  J^Acroas.  ii.  10,  p.  8)  has  fixed  this  important 
point  of  the  Syrian  and  Cicilian  gates.  They  are  elegantly  describeckby 
Xenophon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.  A 
narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep,  high  rocks,  {nirgat  t,li^aTot) 
w  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  im- 
pregnable to  the  land,  (7iaQtX6siv  otfx  l^v  /?<«,)  accessible  by  sea,  f  Anab- 
asis, L  i.  p.  35,  36,  with  Hutchinson's  Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi.) 
The  gates  were  thirty-fire  parasangs,  or  leagues,  firom  Tarsus,  (Anab- 
asis, L  i.  p.  33,  34,)  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  Compare  Itinerar. 
Wesseling.  p.  580t  6Sl,  Sehultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit. 
Saladin.  p.  9.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  toiEu  L 
p.  78,  79. 

•^  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero : 
**  Castra  habuimus  ea  ipsa  que  contra  Barium  habuerat  apud  Jbsum 
Alexander,  imperator  hand  paulo  melior  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego."  Ad 
Atticum,  Y.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  X«no« 
phon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  ci  Alexandria  or  Scanderoon,  am 
the  othier  tide  of  the  bay. 

TOL.  IV.  40 
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the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light  or  heavy  armor 
were  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  trumpets  were  fixed  in  the 
centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march,  the  charge,  the 
retreat  or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or 
extended  phalanx ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  oper* 
ations  of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardships  the  emperor  im« 
posed  on  tM^  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  him* 
self;  their  labor,  their  diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured  by  the 
inflexible  rules  of  discipline ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy, 
they  were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  own 
valor  and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader.  Cilicia  was  soon  en* 
compassed  with  the  Persian  arms ;  but  their  cavalry  hesitated 
to  enter  the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circum* 
vented  by  the  evolutions  of  HeracUus,  who  insensibly  gained 
their  rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of 
battle.  By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia, 
he  drew  them,  against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action.  They 
were  tempted  by  the  artful  disorder  of  his  camp ;  but  when 
they  advanced  to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  both  armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians ; 
the  Romans  successfully  repeated  their  tactics  in  a  field  of 
battle,®*  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world,  that 
the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero  was  invested 
jvith  the  purple.  Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly 
ascended  the  heights  of  Mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march 
through  the  plains  of  Cappadocia,  and  established  his  troops,  for 
the  winter  season,  in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Halys.^^  His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of 
entertaining  Constantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumph ;  but 
th«  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required  to 
soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprise 
has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  for" 
the  deliverance  of  the  empire.^^     fje  permitted  the  Persians 

*  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  31)  suspects  that  the  Persians  were  deceived 
by  the  tpuXAy^  ntTtktjyuivfj  of  -^lian,  (Tactic,  c  48,)  an  intricate  spiral 
motion  of  the  army.  He  obsenes  (p.  28)  that  the  military  descriptioiia 
of  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  in  the  Tactics  of  the  emperor  Leo* 

*•  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness,  (Acroas.  ii.  122,  &c.,)' de- 
scribed in  the  three  acroaseiSf  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  ai.  He* 
raclius.  The  poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome;  but 
vach  vague  and  declamatory  praise  is  far  from  corresponding  with  th« 
■Kneuine  hopes  of  Pagi,  B'Anville,  &c. 

^  Th«ophanfl8  (p.  256)  carries  Heraclius  vwiftly  (jra^  r«jri«)  i&to 
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to  oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impu* 
uity  the  capital  of  the  East ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  ex- 
plored his  perilous  way  through  the  Black  Sea,^^  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Persia,®* 
and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of 
tlkeir  bleeding  country.  With  a  select  band  of  five  thousand 
soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond  ; 
assembled  his  forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions; 
and,  .from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encour« 
aged  his  subjects  and  allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Coin 
stantine  under  the  faithful  and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross. 
When  the  legions  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the 
Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  th6ir  easy  victory  over  the  natives 
of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience  of  war  had  hardened 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effeminate  people ;  their  zeal  and 
bravery  were  approved  in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire ; 
they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sas- 
san,  and  the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed  their  pious 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as 
it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far 
as  the  Araxes :  the  river  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  a 
bridge,^  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony,  ad- 
Armenia.  Nicephorus,  (p.  11,)  though  he  confounds  the  two  expe- 
ditions, deftnea  the  province  of  Lazica.  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn. 
iL  p.  231)  has  given  the  5000  men»  with  the  more  probable  station  of 
Trebizond. 

•*  Prom  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five 
days ;  from  thence  to  Erzerora,  live ;  to  Erivan,  twdve  ;  to  Taurus, 
ten ;  in  all,  thirty-two.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavemier,  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  12 — oQt)  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads^f 
Asia.  Touniefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pacha,  spent  te.n  or  twelve 
days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  tpm.  iii. 
lettre  xviii. ;)  and  Chartlin  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  249 — 254)  gives  the 
more  correct  distance  of  fifty-three  parasangs,  each  of  5000  paces, 
(what  paces  ?)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

•*  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by 
H.  D'Anvillc,  (Memoires  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii. 
p.  559 — 573.)  lie  discovers  the  situation  of  Gandzaca,  Thebarma, 
Dastagerd,  &c.,  with  admirable  skill  and  learning ;  but  .the  obscure 
campaign  of  624  he  passes  over  in  silence. 

••  Et  pontem  indignatus  Araxes.  —  VirgU,  ^neid,  viiL  728. 

The  Biver  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of 
ike  snows,  irresistible :  the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept 
away  by  the  current ;  and  its  indignation  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of 
many  arclies  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfia.    Voyages  de  Chardixit  torn*  U 
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▼anced  towards  the  city  of  Tauiis  or  Gandzaca,*^  the  aneieiit 
and  modem  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Media.  At  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned 
from  some  distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progrem  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Heraclius, 
declining  the  generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of  battle.  In- 
stead of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophys,  the  city  contained 
no  more  than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  value  of  the 
royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were 
the  spoils  of  Cpobsus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyras 
from  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Heracliua 
were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  pru- 
dence, or  superstition,^  determined  his  retreat  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  his 
tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Mogan,^ 
iAie  favorite  encampment  of  Oriental  princes.  In  the  course 
of  this  successful  inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  a  Christian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extin- 
guished the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples,  of  the  Magi; 
the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honors,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  ruins  of  Thebarma  or  Or- 
mia,^^  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some 
atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer 
spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and  deliverance  of 


•^  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  255—259.  With  the  Orientals,  (B'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  834,)  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  or 
Tebris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haroun  Alrashid ; 
bat  it  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  and  the  names  of  Gandzaca 
Gazaca,  Gaza,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number 
of  650,000  inhabitants  is  reduced  by  Chardin  from  1,100,000,  the 
popular  estimate. 

"  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual 
passage  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.    Theophanes,  p.  258. 

••  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Arazes,  is  sixty 
parasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  (Olearius,  p.  1023,  1024,) 
abounding  in  waters  and  fruitful  pastures,  (Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah, 
translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.,  part  ii.  p.  2,  8.)  Sc« 
the  encampments  of  Timur,  (Hist,  par  Sherefeddin  All,  1.  v.  o.  87« 
L  Vi.  c.  13,)  and  the  coronation  of  Nadir  Shah,  (Hist.  Peraanne,  p.  3 
—13,  and  the  English  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64,  65.) 

*®  Thebarma  and  Onhia,  near  the  Lake  Spauta,  are  proved  to  be  the 
«ame  city  by  D'Anville,  (Memoires  de  TAcaa^mie,  torn,  xxviii.p.  564* 
§^5.)  It  is  honored  as  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  th« 
Pmiaati  (Sohulteof,  Index  Geograph.  p.  48  ;)  and  thair  traditiMili 
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filly  toonsand  captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their 
tears  and  grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure,  which 
spread  the  fame  of  his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of 
the  Persians  against  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sov- 
ereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius 
is  almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  his* 
torians.^^  From  the  spacious  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania, 
the  emperor  appears  to  follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  Moun- 
tains, to  descend  into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbiii 
and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  approached  by  a  Romas 
conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  the 
powers  of  Chosroes  were  already  recalled  from  the  Nile  an** 
the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in 
distant  and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Col 
chian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his  standard  ;  and  the  fears  of 
the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than  concealea, 
by  their  desponding  silence.  "Be  not  terrified,"  said  the 
intrepid  Heraclius,  "  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Bar- 
barians. But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our 
brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our 
immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  md  posterity." 
These  magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigor 
of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of  the  Per- 
sians, improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs,  and,  by  a  well- 
concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful  actions, 
finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 

fortified  by  M.  Perron  d'Anquetil,  (M6in.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript. 
torn.  xxxi.  p.  375,)  with  some  texts  from  Ais,  or  theirt  Zendavesta.* 

•*  I  cann^'  t  findi,  and  (what  is  much  more,)  M.  D' Anville  does  not  at- 
tempt to  seek,  the  Salban,  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Huns,  &c.,  men- 
tioned by  Theophanes,  (p.  260 — 262.)  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p. 
231,  232,)  an  insufficient  author,  names  Asphahan  ;  and  Casbin  is  most 
probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-four  days'  journey- 
£rom  Taur-s,  and  Casbin  half  way  between  them,  (Voyages  de  Taver- 
nier,  torn.  i.  p.  63 — 82.) 

♦  D'Anviile  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  660)  labored 
to  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  cities ;  but,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin, 
vol.  xi.  p.  97,  r.ot  with  perfect  success.  Ourmiah,  called  Ariema  in  the 
ancient  Pehlvi  books,  is  considered,  both  by  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  and 
by  the  Mahometans,  as  his  birthplace.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Aderbi^jan. — M. 

40* 
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Modia  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season, 
Sarharaza  deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls  of  Salban:  he 
was  surprised  hy  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who  divided  his 
troops,  and  performed  a  laborious  march  in  the  silence  of  the 
night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were  defended  witlr  use- 
less valor  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans  :  the 
satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
hut  his  golden  armor  was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  soldiers  of  Heraclius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which 
they  had  so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the 
emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Gurdistan, 
and  passed  without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Ro« 
man  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and  Heraclius 
informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess, which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  be* 
siegers.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  discovered  a 
ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,®* 
in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three 
hundred  feet^road ;  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  tur* 
rets ;  and  the  nanks  were  lined  with  Barbarian  archers.  A^r 
a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  Ro- 
mans  prevailed  in  the  assault ;  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size 
was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  of  the  em« 
peror  himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed  ; 
Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste  in  Cappadocia ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Eux« 
ine  applauded  his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expe- 
dition.93 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarchs 
who  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate 

••  At  ten  parasangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
passed  the  Sarus,*  three  plethra  in  breadth :  the  Pyramus,  a  sta&um. 
in  breadth,  ran  five  parasangs  farther  to  the  cast,  (Xenophon,  Anabas. 
L  i.  p.  33,  34.) 

^  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abaricnra,  246—265,  p.  49)  celebrates 
with  truth  the  persevering  courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (r^ftc 
7€»()idQv^ovs )  against  the  Persians. 


*  Now  the  Sihan.  —  M. 
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stfokes  at  the  heart  of  theiy  rival.  The  military  force  of 
Persia  was  wasted  by  the  marches  and  combats  of  tM  enty 
years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  f»eril8 
of  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  th<5  for- 
tresses of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition 
of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies  of 
subjects,  strangers,'  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three  for* 
midable  bodies.^*  The  first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illus- 
trious by  the  ornament  and  title  of  the  golden  spears^  was 
destined  to  march  against  Heraclius ;  the  second  was  stationed 
to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his  brother  Theodo- 
ras ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constantmople, 
tnd  to  second  the  operations  of  the  chagan,  with  whom  the 
Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition. 
Sarbar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of  Chalcedon,  and 
amused  himself  with  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane buildings  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently" 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  thirty  thou- 
sand Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peas- 
ants, citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore  thou^nd  ^^  of  his 
native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  GepidaB,  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Sclavcmians,  advanced  under  the  standard  of 
the  chagan ;  a  month  was  spent  in  marches  and  negotiations, 
but  the  whole  city  was  invested  on  the  thirty-first  of  July, 
from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blachemce  and 
seven  towers ;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror  the 
flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  \nagistrates  of  Constantinople  repeatedly 
strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  chagan  ;  but  their  depu- 
ties were  rejected  and  insulted  ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians 
to  stand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk 
robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.     "  You  see,"  said  the  haughty 

•*  Petavius  (Annotationes  ad  Nicepborum,  p.  62,  63,  64)  discrimi- 
nates th^  names  and  actions  of  five  Persian  generals  who  were  suc- 
cessively sent  against  Heraclius. 

**  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(Bell.  Abar.  219.)  The  poet  (50—88)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old 
chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  that  his  son  and  successor 
was  bom  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  67)  hai 
gionoBk  another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 
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Barbarian,  "  the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union  with  the  great 
king ;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  send  into  my  camp  a 
select  band  of  three  thousand  warriors.  Presume  no  longer 
to  tempt  your  master  with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom  : 
your  wealth  and  your  city  are  the  only  presents  worthy  of  my 
acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I  shall  permit  you  to  depart^ 
each  with  an  under-garment  and  a  shirt ;  and,  at  my  entreaty, 
my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage  through  his  lines. 
Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  left 
Constantinople  to  its  fate ;  nor  can  you  escape  the  arms  of  the 
Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar  into  the  air  like 
birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves."  ^^ 
During  ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the 
Avars,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ; 
they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of 
the  impenetrable  tortoise ;  their  engines  discharged  a  perpet- 
ual volley  of  stones  and  darts ;  and  twelve  lofty  towers  of 
Avood  exalted  the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neighboring 
mm  parts.  But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers ;  the  powers  of  fire  and  me* 
chanics  were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  galleys,  with  two  and  three  ranks 
of  oars,  commanded  the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the  Per- 
sians the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed  ;  a  Beet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  harbor ;  the  vassals  of  the  chagan  threatened 
to  desert,  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  after  burning  his 
engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat 
The  devotion  of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance 
to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  the  mother  of  CBrist  would  surely 
have  condemned  their  inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian  envoys, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not 
protected  by  the  laws  of  nations.^' 


*•  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of 
the  Scythian  king  to  Darius,  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  131,  132.)  Substitncz 
une  lettre  k  ecs  signes  (says  Kousseau,  with  much  good  taste)  plus  elle 
Bcra  mcna^antc  moins  elle  eifrayera :  ce  ne  sera  qu'une  faiii'arronado 
dont  Darius  n'eut  fait  que  rire,  (Enule,  torn.  iii.  p.  146.)  Yet  I  much 
question  M'hethcr  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughttd  at 
this  message  of  the  chagan. 

^  The  Paschal  phronicle  (p.  392 — 397)  gives  a  minute  and  authen* 
tie  oarratiye  of  the  siege  and  deUveranca  of  Constantinople.    TheopK- 
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After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heraclius  prudently  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  from  whem^e  he  maintained  a 
defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand  gold  spears  of  Per- 
sia. His  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliverance  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his 
brother  Theodorus;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes 
with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and 
honorable  alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation, 
the  horde  of  Chozars  ^  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains 
of  the  Volga  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia ;  Heraclius  received 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  with  his 
nobles  dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple 
of  the  Caesars.  Such  voluntary  homage  and  important  ~aid 
were  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the 
emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  era- 
brace  and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the 
gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been  used  at  the 
Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich 
jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview, 
he  produced  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,*®  conde- 

anes  (p.  264)  adds  some  circumstances;  and  a  faint  light  maj  be 
obtained  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a 
poem  (de  Bello  Abarico,  p.  45 — 54)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious 
event. 

**  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  viith,  viiith,  and  ixth 
centuries.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  under  the 
name  of  Kosat  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des 
Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  507 — 509.* 

••  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his 
first  wife  Eudocia,  was  bom  at  Constantuiople  on  the  7th  of  Jtily,  A.  D. 
611,  baptized  the  15th  of  August,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of 
St.  Stephen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year.    A« 


*  Mosea  of  Chorene  speaks  of  an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  Khaxara  in 
the  second  century,  1.  ii.  c.  62.  M.  St.  Martin  suspects  them  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Hunnish  nation  of  the  Acatires  or  Agazzires.  They  are 
ealled  by  the  Greek  historians  Eastern  Turks  ;  like  the  Madjars  and  other 
Hunnish  or  Finnish  tribes,  they  had  probablr  received  some  admixture 
from  the  genuine  Turkish  races.  Ibn.  Hankal  (Oriental  Geography)  says 
that  their  language  was  4ike  the  Bulgarian,  aua  considers  them  a  people 
of  Finnish  or  Hnnnisli  race.  Elaproth,  TabL  Hist.  p.  268—273.  Abel 
Hemusat,  Rech.  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  torn.  i.  p.  §15,  316.  St.  Mar« 
tin,  vol.  xi.  p.  115.  —M. 
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■cended  to  flatter  the  Barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair 
and  august  bride ;  obtained  an  immediate  succor  of  forty 
thousand  horse,  and  negotiated  a  strong  diversion  of  the 
Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Oxus.^^  The  Persians,  in 
their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitation ;  in  the  camp  ot 
Edessa,  Heraclius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
Romans  and  strangers  ;  and  some  months  were  successfully 
employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been  imperfectly 
restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  important  station  of 
Chalcedon  ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of 
Heraclius,  soon  alienated  the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap 
from  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was 
intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan, 
or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  without  delay, 
to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate  general. 
The  despatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself ;  and  as 
soon  as  be  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously 
inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assembled  a 
military  council,  and  asked  the  cadarigan  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  tyrant.  The 
Persians  unanimously  declared,  that  Chosroes  had  forfeited 
the  sceptre  ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  ;  and  if  some  considerations  of  honor 
or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of 
Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured  that  he  might  prosecute, 
without  interruption,  his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspic- 
uous in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  five  hundred  thousand 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental  metaphor,  to  describe  the 
men  and  arras,  the  horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media 
and  Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and 
the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content  to  follow  them 
by  forced  marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received 

tlus  tunc  she  was  about  fifteen.  Eudocia  was  Afterwards  sent  to  her 
Xiurkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey*  and 
prevented  the  consummation,  (Ducange,  Familiae  Byzantin.  p.  118.) 

^^  Klmacin  (SSaX,  Saracen,  p.  13 — 16)  gives  some  curious  andproba* 
Ue  fiftcts :  but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  high — 800,000  Romans 
assembled  at  Bdossa  ^  500,000  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.  The  abate* 
meat  of  a  cipher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  his  sanity. 
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9L  peremptory  mandate  to  mk  the  fate  of  Pereia  in  a  decisive 
liattle..  Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of 
Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly  been  erected :  i®i 
the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared :  ^^^  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for 
the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are 
neglected  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors 
of  epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not 
to  the  military  conduct^  but  to  Uie  personal  valor,  of  their 
^vorite  hero.  On  this  memorable  day,  Heraclius,  on  his 
hoise  Phallas,  surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  :  his  Up 
was  pierced  with  a  spear;  the  steed  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh ;  but  he  carried  his  mcuster  safe  and  victorious  through 
the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were  successively  slain  by  the 
sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor :  among  these  was  Rhazates 
himself;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scat- 
tered grief  and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  His  armor  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the  saddle 
and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius ;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  the  champion 
of  Rome  might  have  offered  the  fourth  opime  spoils  to  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.^o^  i^  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which 
was  fiercely  fought   from  daybreak   to   the  eleventh   hour, 


10*  Ctesdas  (apud  Didor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  L  ii.  p.  1 15,  edit.  Wesseling) 
assigns  480  stadia  (perhaps  only  32  miles)  for  the  circumference  of 
Nineveh.  Jonas  talks  of  three  days'  journey :  the .  1 20,000  persons 
described  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  disoeming  their  right  hand 
from  their  left,  may  afford  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the  in^ 
habitants  of  that  ancient  capital,  (Goguet,  Origines  des  Loix,  &c, 
torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  92,  93,)  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  before 
Christ.  The  western  suburb  still  subsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Mosul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Arabian  khali&. 

^'^  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arabie,  &c.,  tom.  ii.  p.  286)  pawed  OT«r 
Nineveh  without  perceiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the 
old  rampart  of  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  high, 
flanked  with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet. 

""  Bex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  first  consecraliaa) 
....  bina  postea  (continues  Livy,  i.  10)  inter  tot  beUa,  opima  parta 
sunt  spolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp. 
Festum,  p.  306,  edit.  Dacier)  could  justify  his  liberality  in  granting 
the  qpimtf  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldeir  who  had  slain  th^  king  or 
general  of  the  enemy,  the  honor  would  have  been  much  more  aimp 
and  common. 
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twenty-eight  standards,  besides  those  which  might  be  brokeii 
or  torn,  were  taken  from  the  Persians;  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  concealing 
their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field. «  They  acknowl- 
edged, that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than 
to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of 
their  friends,  no  more  than  two  bow- shot  from  the  enemy, 
the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired  to  their 
unrifled  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resolution.  The 
diligence  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of 
victory ;  by  a  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the  great  and  the 
lesser  Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria  were  open 
for  the  -first  time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of 
magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of 
Dastagerd,*  and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
removed,  and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining 
wealth  appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to 
have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be  easily 
transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might 
feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds  which  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire :  and  justice  might 
allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the 
works  of  regal  luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license, 
and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habi- 
tations and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  subject.  The  recovery 
of  three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a 
purer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of 
Dastagerd,  he  pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of 
Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  rigor  of  the  season, 
and  perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregnable  capital.  The  return 
of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of 
Sherhzour:  he  fortunately  passed  Mount  Zara,  before  the 
snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days ;  and  the  citi- 


♦  Macdonald  Kinncir  places  Dastagerd  at  Kasr  e  Shirin,  tlie  palace  of 
Sira  on  the  banks  of  theDiala  between  Holwan  and  Kanabee.  Kiaaeir, 
Geograph.  Mem.  p.  806.  —  M. 
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reus  ot  Gandzca,  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to  entertain  his 
ioidiers  and  their  horses  with  a  hospitable  reception.*^  ' 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  de- 
©nce  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or  even 
he  sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  him  to  meet  his 
ival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  his  courage 
rtiight  have  taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have 
fallen  with  honor  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The 
-luccessor  of  Cyrus  chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to 
expect  the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  tO' 
retire,  by  measured  steps,  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till 
he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd. 
Bo':h  his  friends  and  enemies  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the 
city  and  palace :  and  as  both  might  have  been  equally  adverse 
to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira,*  and  three 
concubines,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  nine  days 
^^'**'->re  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  pro- 
'i^jwion  in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd, 
*'!.>  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey;  and  the  first 
«'  jaing  he  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble' 
uyh  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  great  king.^®*  His 
^I'^^rstition  was  subdued  by  fear:  on  the  third  day,  he  en- 
lereO  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Ctesiphon  ;  yet  he  still 
doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  River  Tigris  to 
che  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight  agi- 
tated with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the 
camp  of  Dastagerd :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  they  had 
most  to  fear  from  thiir  sovereign  or  the  enemy;  and  the 

****  In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heraclius,  the  facts,  the 
places,  and  the  dates  of  TheophanRs  (p.  265 — 271)  are  so  accurate  and 
autfaentic,  that  he  must  have  followed  the  original  letters  of  the  em- 
peror, of  which  the  Paschal  Chronicle  has  preserved  (p.  398—402)  a 
rerj  curious  specimen. 

****  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable  :  i^arjX&tv  Xoaqorig  tig 
Umot  Y^^yov  ftvj9afiivov  /w«rroi,  f^jXig  /o»oi;^«if  ^^tJ  tovtov  &vQ(ft  ^v  ldo»v 
itjarov ' HoaxXtiog  iBavftttotv,  (p.  269.)     Young  pri&oes  who  diaeover- 
a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly  transcribe  and  translate  such 
4alatary  t^xts. 

•  The  Schirin  of  Persiaa  poetry.  The  love  of  Chosru  and  Sohirin  rivmSe 
In  Persian  romance  that  of  Joseph  with  Zuleika  the  wife  of  Potiphari  of 
Solomon  with  the  Q\ieen  of  Sheba,  and  that  of  Mejnoun  and  Leila.  The 
juunber  of  Persian  pttems  on  the  subject  maybe  seen  in  M.  von  Hammer's 
piefSsce  to  his  poem  of  Schirm.  ~*  M. 
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feBuJet  of  the  barem  were  astoniAhed  and  pleaaed  by  the 
vi^bt  of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  husband  of  three  thousand 
wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At  his 
command,  the  anny  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  camp : 
the  front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  two  hundred 
elephants ;  the  troops  of  the  more  distant  provinces  succes- 
sively arrived,  and  the  vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps 
were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was  still 
in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace  ;  and 
he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius  to 
i^re  the  blood  of  his  sul^ects,  and  to  relieve  a  humane  con- 

Sueror  from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword 
irough  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the 
Persian  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune;  he 
derived  a  momentary  confidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  em- 
peror ;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assy- 
rian palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of 
the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were 
sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old 
man  was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,.  the 
most  favored  of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no 
longer  revered,  and  Siroes,*  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and 
merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malecon- 
tents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture.*^ 
Twenty-two  satraps  (they  styled  themselves  patriots)  were 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honors  of  a  new  reign :  to  the 
soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase  of  pay ; 
to  the  Christians,  the  free  exercise  oi  their  religion ;  to  the 
c^tives,  liberty  and  rewards ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the 
conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should 
appear  in  the  camp;  and  if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  his 
escape  was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court  But  the  new 
monarch  was  saluted  with  unaniL  lous  acclamations ;  the  flight 
of  Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled?)  was  rudely 

•  "*  The  Buthentio  narrative  if  the  fall  of  Choeroes  is  oontained  in 
™  letter  of  Heradint  (Chroa.  Paschal,  p  398)  and  the  history  of 
•n«q»hanee,  (p.  271.)     ^ 

nTJ^^i''*'^  ^'^  Kabad,  (as  appears  from  an  offieial  letter  in  the  Paaohil 
ChRimde,  ».  402.^  6t!Martin  cSnsiden  the  name  Sirees,  Sehiiwilah  er 
••■^^•n,  derived  from  the  word  schir,  wyal.    St.  Martin,  «i.  1^.— M 
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arrested,  eighteen  sons  were  massacred*  before  iiis  face,  and 

he  was  tlirowa  into  a  dungeoD,  where  he  expired  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  Greeks  and  modem  Persians  minutely  describe 
how  Chosroes  was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by 
che  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the 
example  of  his  father :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what 
tongue  would  relate  the  story  of  the  parricide  ?  what  ey© 
could  penetrate  into  the  lower  of  darkness  ?  According  to 
ihe  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk  with- 
out hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss ;  ^"^  and  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are  the  best  enti- 
tied  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of  the  house  of 
Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes :  his  unnatural  son 
.  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes :  and  in  the 
space  of  four  years,  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine 
candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  frag- 
ments of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and  each 
city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  oi  discord, 
and  of  blood  ;  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight 
years  longer,  {  till  the  factions  were  silenced  and  united  un« 
der  the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. ^^ 

*^  On  the  first  rumor  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two 
eantos  was  instantly  publii^ed  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(p.  97 — 105.)  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the 
damnation- of  the  public  enemy  {tiuTieocjv  tw  Taora^w,  v.  56  :)  but  such 
mean  revenge  is  unworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  find  so  much  black  superstition  {-^toftaxog  XoaQ6iig  fntatv  xal  iTtrw- 
uar'a^ff  tif  the  xarax&ovia  ,  .  .  tig  to  tivq  ro  axucuaftvTorf  &C.)  in  the 
letter  of  Heraclius  :  he  almost  applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an 
^  tct  of  piety  and  justice. t 

***  The  best  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian 
lunss  are  found  inEutychius,  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  261 — 256,)  who  dis- 
sembles the  parricide  of  Siroes,  D'Herbelot  (Bibliothdque  OrientalOb 
o.  789,)  and  Asaemanni,  (Bibliothec.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p«  415 — 420.) 


•  According  to  Le  Beau,  this  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Mahuza  in 
tiabjlonia,  not  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes.  The  Syrian  historian,  Thomas 
of  Maraga,  gives  Chosroes  twenty-four  sons  ;  Mirkhond,  (translated  by  Do 
Sacy, )  fifteen ;  the  inedited  Modjmel-alte-warikh,  agreeing  with  Gibbon, 
eighteen,  with  their  names.     Le  JBeau  and  St.  Martin,  xi.  146.  —  M. 

T  The  Mahometans  show  no  more  charity  towards  the  memory  of  Chos- 
roes or  Khoosroo  Purveez.  All  his  reverses  are  ascribed  to  the  just  indig- 
oation  of  Ood,  upon  a  monarch  who  had  dared,  with  impious  and  accursed 
tiands,  to  tear  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mahomed.  Compare  note, 
:>.  231.  — M.  ^ 

t  Yet  Gibbon  himself  places  the  flight  and  death  of  Yesdegird  III.,  the 
iast  king  of  Pessia,  in  %^h  The  famous  era  of  Yesdegird  datss  from  his 
aoeesslM^,  June  16»  032.-31. 
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As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  emperor 
received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  death  of  Chosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to 
the  throne  of  Persia.  The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to 
display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tauris,  preceded 
the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their 
master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.^^  In  the 
tenguage  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes  his  own 
crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal  majes- 
ty, he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two  nations, 
by  a  treaty  pf  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass  or 
iron.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and 
faithfully  executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and 
prisoners  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the ' 
emperor  imitated  the  example  of  Augustus  :  their  care  of  the 
national  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times, 
but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  measured  by  the  distance 
between  Horace  and  George  of  Pisidia:  the  subjects  and 
brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecution, 
slavery,  and  exile  ;  but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the 
true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantino.  The  victor  was 
not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the  empire  ;  the 
son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of 
his  father;  the  Persians  who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria 
md  Egypt  were  honorably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  a 
var  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies, 
)roduced  no  change  in  their  external  and  relative  situation, 
rhe  return  of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople  was  a 
)erpetual  triumph ;  and  after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious 
lampaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  Sabbath  of  his  toils. 
Vfter  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  peo- 
>le,  went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  acclama- 
lons,  with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lanips :  he  entered 
he  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ;  and  as  soon 
IS  the  emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of 


*"*  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402)  unfortu- 
ately  ends  before  he  proceeds  to  business.*  The  treaty  appears  in 
^  execution  in  the  histories  of  Theophanes  and  Nioephorus. 


•  M.  Mai,  Script.  Yet.  Nova  CoUectio,  toI.  i.  P.  2,  p.  223^  has  add«d 
•^me  linesi  but  no  clear  sense  can  be  made  out  of  the  fragment. —M. 
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ubiic  joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfootioii  in  the  em- 
braces of  his  mother  and  his  son.^^** 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very 
different  kind,' the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  holy 
sepulchre,  Heraclius  performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  of 
Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  dis- 
creet patriarch,^  and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  com- 
memorated by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross.  Before  the  emperoi  presumed  to  tread  .the  cons© 
crated  ground,  he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the 
diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world  :  but  in 
the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.*  He 
again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India:  and  the  fame  of 
Moses,  Alexander,  and  Hercules,!'^  was  eclipsed,  in  the 
popular  estimation,  by  the  superior  merit  and  glory  of  the 
great  Heraclius.  Yet  the  deliverer  of  the  East  was  indigent 
and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion 
had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to  tW  soldiers,  or 
buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine^ 


"°  The  burden  of  Comeille's  song, 

"  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuplo  qui  Pattend," 

is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.    See  his  triumph  in 
Theophanes  (p.  272,  273)  and  Nicephorus,  (p.  16, 16.)   The  life  of  the 
mother  and  tenderness  of  the  son  ai-e  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia. 
(Bell.  Abar.  255,  &c.,  p.  49)    The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  use 
somewhat  profanely  by  these  Byzantine  Christians. 

»"  See  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  628,  No.  1—4,)  Eutychius, 
(Anna!,  torn.  ii.  p.  240—248,)  Nicephorus,  (Brev.  p.  15.)  The  seals 
of  the  case  had  never  been  broken ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  crose 
is  ascribed  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of  Queen  Sira. 

"«  George  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit.  contra  Persas,  415, 
&c.,  and  Heracleid.  Acroas.  i.  65 — 138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  paral- 
lels of  Daniel,  Timotheus,  &c. ;  Chosrqes  and  the  chagan  were  of 
course  compared  to  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent,  &c. 


♦  If  the  clergy  imposed  upon  the  kneeling  and  penitent  emperor  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  provocation  was 
not  wanting ;  for  how  many  of  them  had  been  eye-witnesses  of,  perhaps 
sufferers  in,  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  on  the  capture  of  the  city  ! 
Yet  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  great  severities  exercised  by  Herac- 
lius. The  law  of  Hadrian  was  reCnacted,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
approaching  within  three  miles  of  the  city  —  a  law,  which,  in  the  present 
exasperated  state  of  the  Christians,  might  be  a  measure  of  security  or 
mercy,  rather  than  of  oppression.    Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  242.  —  M 

41* 
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The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  obh- 
gation  of  restoring  the  wealth  or  the  clergy,  which  he  had 
borrowed  for  their  own  defence:  a  perpetuaL-fund  was 
•required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors ;  the  provinces, 
already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were 
compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes ;  and  the 
arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  ^'^  who  had  fallen 
by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  decay  of 
arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  destructive 
war :  and  although  a  victorious  army  had  been  formed  luider 
the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to 
have  exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While 
the  emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an 
obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the 
Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced 
to  its  relief;  an  ordinary  and  trifling  occurrence,  had  it  not 
been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These  robbers 
were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet;  their  fenafic  valor  had 
emerged  from  the  desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
reign,  Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  provinces  which 
he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


119  Suidas  (in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46)  gives  this  number ;  bni 
either  the  Persian  must  be  read  for  the  Itaurian  war,  or  this  passsfe 
does  not  belong  to  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THEOLOGICAL    HISTORY   OF    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    lnCA«NA« 

TION. THE    HUMAN    AND    DIVINE     NATURE    OF    CHRIST.— 

ENMITY  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS  OF  ALEXANDRIA  AND  CON- 
STANTINOPLE,  ST.  CYRIL  AND  NESTORITTS. THIRD  GEN- 
ERAL    COUNCIL     OF     EPHESUS, HERESY     OF     EUTYCHES. 

FOURTH     GENERAL    COUNCIL     OF    CHALCEDON. CIVIL     AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL    DISCORD.  —  INTOLERANCE    OF   JUSTINIAN,— 

THE    THREE   CHAPTERS. THE    MONOTHELITE    CONTROVERSY. 

STATE    OF   THE    ORIENTAL   SECTS: I.    THE   NESTORIANS. 

II.     THE     JACOBITES. III.     THE     MARONITES. IV.     THE 

ARMENIANS. V.    THE    COPTS    AND    ABYSSINIANS. 

After  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in  peaee 
and  piety  might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  Bat 
the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they 
were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  practise 
the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
Incarnation;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious 
to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more 
durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  tho 
present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,^to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  schism  of 
the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  san- 
guinary contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  o^ 
3ie  primitive  church.^ 

^  By  what  means  shall  I  autbjenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which 
I  have  studied  .to  circumscribe  and  compress  \  —  If  I  persist  in  sup- 
porting each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  eyidenoe»  every 
line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would 
swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  axk- 
tiquitv  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested* 
and  illustrated  by  Petaviu*  and  Le  ClerCf  by  Beausobre  and  Motheim,  I 
shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  characters  of 
these  respectable  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  nunute  or  re- 
mote object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest 
glasses  :  1.  The  Dogmata  Theohgica  of  Fetavius  are  a  work  of  incredi- 
Cle  labor  and  compass ;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  Incunut- 
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I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  first  proselyte* 
has  countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the 
Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only 
by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic 
rites.  Their  churobes  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  ob- 
literated :  their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of 
faith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously 
moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectarief' 
any  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  Chnst 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they 
had  never  been  taught- to  elevate  their  liopes  above  a  human 
and  temporal  Messiah.^  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  their 
king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  ap 
prehensions  were  incapable  of  discerning  their  God,  who  had 

tion  (two  folios,  vth  and  vith,  of  837  pages)  are  divided  into  xvi.  books 
—  the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine.    The 
Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correct ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method 
clear,  his  argument  profound  and  well  connected ;  but  he  is  thesIaYe 
of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  trutt   '^'^  ^ 
candor,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.     2.    *  "< 
Arminian  Le  Clerc,  wl\o  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Ann>»-f 
dam,  1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries.  *«  h: 
free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation;   his  sense  is  clear,  buf    »..:" 
thoughts  are  narrow;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  U    -i  *- 
standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and  his  impartiality  is  someti-a-^* 
quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted  by  his  opposition  to  the  fau^^A*. 
See  the  heretics  (Ccrinthians,  Ixxx.  Ebionites,  ciii.     Carpocratians, 
exx.    Valentinians,  cxxi.     Basilidians,  cxxiii.    Mareionitefi.  cxU.,  &c.) 
under  their  proper  dates.     3.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Manich6ifime 
(Amsterdam,  1734, 1739,  in  2  vols,  in  4to.,  v/ith  a  posthumous  disseitito 
tion  sur  les  Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)   of  M.  de  Beausobre  is  » 
treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and  theology.     The  learned  historiau 
spina  with  incomparable  art  the   systematic  thread  of  opinion,    and 
transforms  himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  8 
heretic.    Yet  his  refinement  is  sometimes  excessive  :  he  betrays  W) 
amiable  partiality  iri  favor  of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards 
against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superstitioB 
and  fanaticism.     A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  t< 
any  point  that  he  -wishes  to  examine.     4.  Less  profound  than  Peta- 
vius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre, 
the  historian  ^losheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.     In  hi* 
learned  work,  De  llebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt 
1753,  in  4tp.,)  see  the  iN''a::ar<?nc5  and  iidiom^*,  p,  172,  179 — 328— ?32 
The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  &c.    Cerintkus,  p.  196—202.   BasilidcK 

L 352— 361.     Carpocrates,  p.  3G3— 367.      Valentinus,  p.  371—389 
rcion,  p.  404—410.     The  Manichajans,  p.  829—837,  &c. 
*  Kal  y't^  nuvrtg  i,f*ttg  t6v  X^tarbv^  av^ownov  «|  ici-6Qo>7ro)v  nqooditxi* 
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trtudioTisly  disguised  his  ccelestial  character  under  the  name 
and  person  of  a  mortaL'  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  countryman^  who, 
in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the 
same  species  with  themseWes.  His  progress  from  infancy  to 
youth  and  manhood  was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in 
stature  and  wisdom ;  and  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and 
hody,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died  for  the 
service  of  mankind :  but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  had 
likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice ; 
and  although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humhle 
virtues  of  Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and 
conntiy  may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  human- 
ity. The  miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  people 
who  held  with  intrepid  faith  the  more  splendid  prodigies  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  ^prophets  of  ancient  days  had  cured 
diseases,  raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  And  the  meta- 
phorical style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and 
martyr  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  op  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites,  a  distinction  il^  faintly  noticed  between  the  here* 
tics,  who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered 
the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly 
father.  The  mcredulity  of  the  former  was  countenanced  by 
the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  the 

H9V  Ytvijata^at,  says  the  Jew  Tryphon,  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207**)  in  th* 
name  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  modem  Jews,  the  few  who  divert 
their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  still  hold  the  same  language, 
and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophet8.t 

'  Chrysofltom  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Jui&,  tom.  v.  c.  0,  p.  183)  and 
Athanasius  (Fetav.  Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  L  i.  c.  2»  p.  3)  an 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  divinity  ^  Christ  is  riurely  mentioned  bj 
himself  or  his  apostles. 

*  See  on  this  passage  Bp.  Kaye,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  25.  —  M. 

t  Most  of  the  modem  writers,  who  have  closely  examined  this  subject, 
and  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  theological  bias,  BosenmtlUer  on 
Isaiah  ix.  5,  and  on  Psalm  xlv.  7,  and  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judieorum, 
c.  XX.,  rightly  ascribe  much  higher  notions  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews.  In 
fact,  the  dispute  seems  to  rest  on  the  notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and 
amthorited  notion  of  the  Messiah,  among  the  Jews,  whereas  it  was  probably 
so  vague,  as  to  admit  every  shade  of  difference,  from  the  vulgar  ex^ctatioa 
of  a  mere  temporal  king^  to  the  philosophic  notion  of  an  en^anation  T 
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reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  H^iary,  and  his  lineal  claim  to  Ms 
kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secjret 
and  authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copie?  ol* 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,^  which  these  sectaries 
long  presei*ved  in  the  original  Hebrc\y,^  as  the  sole  evi* 
dence  of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  hiisbaDd. 
conscious  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assur 
ance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  faJ; 
under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future 
conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son' of  a  virgin,  generated  by  the 
ineffable  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without 
example  or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  iptroductioD 
of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy,^  the  Jews^  were  per- 

♦  The  two  first  chaptew  of  St.  Mat^ew  did  not  exist  in  theEbiotiite 
copies,  CBpiphan.  Ha?res.  xxx.  13  ;)  and  the  miracnlotis  conception  is 

one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr.  Priestley  baa  curtailed  froon  hi? 
scanty  creed.* 

*  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  Gospels  for  the  u^f  o. 
the  Jewish  conveits  was  composed  in  t^  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idifHon 
the  fact  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  fathers  —  Papias,  Irenseus,  Origeai 
Jerom,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admittud  hv 
Casaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  Protestant  oritjc* 
But  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unaccountabh"  lor* 
and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  chii'<*r«»». 
who  have  preferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  OreelK. 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original 
Gospel,  deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.,  tom.  iii.  c.  5 — 9, 
p.  47—101,  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New 
Testament,  t 

•  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (TuscuJan. 
1.  i.)  and  Maximus  of  Tyre  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of 
dialogue,  which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  o^ 
the  Phadnu,  the  Phadotit  and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

'  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  havi 


*  The  distinct  allusioh  to  the  facts  related  in  the  two  first  chapters  oi 
the  Gospel,  in  a  work  evidently  written  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
the  Ascensio  Isaiae,  edited  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  seems  convincing 
evidence  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  authentic  Christian  histoTv 
-M. 

t  Surely  the  extinction  of  the  Judaco-Christian  community  related  ftora 
Mosheim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  xv.)  accounts  both  simply  and  naturally 
for  the  loss  of  a  composition,  which  had  become  of  no  use  ^  nor  does  il 
IbUorwtbat  ths  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  unaut/u>nzed.  —  M. 
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ffliaded  of  the  preexistence,  transmigration,  and  immortality 
of  souts ;  and  providence  was  justified  by  a  supposition,  thai 
they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the 
stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.^  But  the 
degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurable. 
It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime  and  vii^ 
tuous  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ^  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of 
his  voluntary  choice  ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was, 
to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the  world.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received  the  immense  reward  of 
his  obedience  ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which 
had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal 
images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipo- 
tence could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent 
of  his  ccelestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the  title 
of  Grod  has  not  been  severely  confined  to  the  first  parent,  and 
his  incomparable  minister,  his  only-begotten  Son,  might  claim 
without  presumption,  the  religious,  though  secondary,  worship 
of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  tiie 
rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full 
maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the 
strangers  of  Rome^or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood, 
were  the  more  readfly  disposed  to  embrace  the .  divinity,  of 
Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and 
the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  suc- 

■inned  before  he  was  born,  (John  ix.  2,)  and  the  Pharisees  held  the 
transmigration  of  virtuous  souls,  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c.  7  ;) 
and  a  modern  Rabbi  is  modestly  assured,  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  &c.,  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

*  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the 
origin  of  human  souls :  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That 
they  were  created,  in  a  separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union 
with  the  body.  3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  original 
stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  tlie 
corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally 
created  and  ei^bodied  in  the  moment  of  conception. —  The  last  of  the^e 
sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  modems ;  and  oui 
spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  in- 
telligible. 

*  "On  »/  Toi;  SarrijQog  rpv/tj  i/  tov  I4$aft  ^, ■— was  one  of  the  fifteen 
heresies  imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist,  (Photius, 
BibUothec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  29G.)  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and 
llie  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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cession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels  or  dsemons,  or  deities,  ot 
seons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor 
could  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  seons, 
the  Logos ^  or  Word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  ijHould  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human  race 
from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  pc^hs  of  life 
and  immortality.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the  primitive  churches 
of  the  East.  Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes  refused  to 
believe  that  a  ccBlestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first 
essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure 
and  contaminated  flesh ;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divinity, 
they  piously  abjured  the  humanity,  of  Christ.  While  his  blood 
was  still  recent  on  Mount  Calvary,*®  the  Docetes^  a  numerous 
and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  hivented  the  phantastic  system., 
which  was  afterwards  propagated  by  the  Marcionites,  the 
Manicheeans,  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.'' 
They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  as  far 
as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood  ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance  ^ 
a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate 
the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man,  and  lo  impose  a  perpetual 
illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articulate 
sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples ;  but  the  image 
which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve  eluded  the  more  stub 
born  evidence  of  the  touch;  and  they  enjoyed  the  spirituaL. 
not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of 
the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and 
the  mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection 
and  ascension,  of  Christ  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of 

**  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judseam  Christi 
sanguine  recente,  Phantasma  domini  corpus  asserebatur.  Hieronym. 
advers.  Lucifer,  c.  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  and 
even  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing 
error  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  world, 
(1  John,  iv.  1—5.) 

*>  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  sera,  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytu» 
refuted  the  thirty-two  sects,  rfjg  ifJivSmWyov  yvmaitxig^  which  had  mul- 
tiplied to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  £piphanius»  (Phot.  Biblioth.  cod, 
cxx.  cxxi.  cxxii.)  The  five  books  of  Irenseus  exist  only  in  barbarous 
Ltttin ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  fotmd  in  some  monastery  ol' 
Orteoe. 
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Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  it  were  urged,  tha 
such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant  deception,  was  unworthj 
of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  thei' 
orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood,  li 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  Creato; 
of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant 
spirit.  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his 
temple  and  his  law  ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  sal 
utary  end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the 
hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtile  disputants  of  the  Manichsean  schoo' 
has  pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the 
Crod  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus,  emerged 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pioue 
horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensua! 
'circumstances  of  conception  and  delivery ;  to  maintain  tha* 
the  divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sunbeam  through  s 
plate  of  glass ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of  her  virginity 
remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  became  tht 
mother  of  Christ.  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has 
encouraged  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  whc 
taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed 
with  an  impassible  and  incomiptible  body.  Such,  indeed,  in 
the  more  orthodox  system,  he  has  acquired  since  his  resurrec 
ticm,  and  such  he  must  have  always  possessed,  if  it  were  capa 
ble  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of 
intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its  most  essential  properties 
it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  tht 
flesh.  A  fcBtus  that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  U 
its  full  maturity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  per 
feet  manhood  without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  the 
ordinary  sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without  repairing  h 
daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  migh^ 
share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the 
calls  of  thirst  or  hunger ;  and  his  virgin  purity  was  nevei 
sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence 
Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would  arise 
by  what  means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally 
framed ;  and  our  sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answei 
which  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and 
the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence.  The  idee 
of  pure  and  al^lute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modem  philoso- 
ohy:  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  tc 
VOL.  IV.  42 
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human  souls,  ccBlestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself*, 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and  theix 
imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtile  nature  of  air,  or  fire, 
or  aether,  incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of* 
the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe 
the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity. 
represents  the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human 
form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the^ 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  made  after 
the  image  of  his  Creator. ^^  The  venerable  Serapion,  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  deserts,  relinquished,  with  many  a 
tear,  his  darling  prejudice ;  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  hi& 
unlucky  conversion,  which  had  stolen  away  his  God,  and  left 
his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or  devotion.^3 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docetes.  .A 
more  substantial,  though  less  simple,  hypothesis,  was  contrived 
by  Ceruathus  of  Asia,^^  who  dared  to  oppose  ihe  last  of  the 
apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
world,  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite, 
by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of 
a  man  and  a  God ;  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with 
many  fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and 

"  The  pilgrim  Casflian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
vth  century,  observes  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism 
among  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  embraced  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  18,  34.)  Ab  universo 
propemodum  genere  monachorum,  qui  per  totam  provinciam  Egyptum 
morabantur,  pro  simplicitatis  errore  susceptum  est,  ut  e  contraiio 
memoratum  pontificem  (  Theophiltts)  velut  hseresi  gravissim^  deprava- 
tum,  pars  maxima  seniorum  ab  universo  fratemitatis  corpore  decemeret 
detestandum,  (Cassian,  Collation,  x.  2.)  As  long  as  St.  Augustin 
remained  a  Manichajan,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

*'  Ita  est  in  oration e  senex  mcnte  confusus,  eo  quod  illam  ard^cand* 
fioQipov  imaginem  Deitatis,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  consue* 
verat,  aboleri  de  suo  corde  sentiret,  ut  in  amarissimos  fletus,  crebrosque 
singjultus  repente  prorumpens,  in  tcrram  prostratus,  cum  ejulatCk  vali- 
dissimo  proclemaret  ;• "  Heu  me  miserum  !  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meum, 
et  quem  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel  quem  adorem,  aut  interpellam 
jam  nescio."     Cassian,  CoUat.  x.  2. 

^*  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80.  Cleric.  Hist,  Ecclcs.  p.  493) 
accidentally  met  in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  apostle  fled 
from  the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  Thifl 
foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton,  (Miscellaneous  Works, 
vol.  iLt)  iM  related,  however,  by  Irenaeus,  (iii.  3,)  on  the  evidence  ti 
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Valentine,' 5  the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.  In  their 
eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  human  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore 
upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and  supreme  Deity.  When 
he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  first  of  the 
aeons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  direct  his  actions  during 
the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal 
and  impassible  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back 
to  the  pleroma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus 
to  suffer,  to  -complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly  questionable ;  and 
the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length 
abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion,  might  provoke  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  vari- 
ously silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and  modified 
the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was  alleged,  that  when 
Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  rairac 
ulous  apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him  insen- 
sible of  his  apparent  sufferings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these 
momentary,  .though  real,  pangs  would  be  abundantly  repaid 
by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved  for  the 
Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insin 
uated,  that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer;  that  human 
nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect;  and  that  the  cross  and 
passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the 


Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerin- 
thus. The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John,  iv.  3— 
8  Xv§i  Tov  'ItjiTovv  —  alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitivf 
heretic* 

»»  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent, 
system.  1.  Both  Christ  and  Jesus  were  aeons,  though^  of  different  de- 
grees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  soul,  the  other  as  the  divine 
spirit  of  the  Savior.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  both  retired, 
and  left  only  a  sensitiye  soul  and  a  human  body.  3,  Even  that  body 
was  sethereal,  and  perhaps  apparent.  —  Such  are  the  laborious  conclu- 
sions of  Moshcim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translatoi 
understood  Ircnaeus,  and  whether  Irenaeus  and  the  Valentinians  under^ 
stood  themselves. 


*  Grieshach  as^rts  that  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  all  the  translators,  and  all 
Ihe  Greek  fathers,  support  the  common  reading. —  Nov.  Test,  in  loo.— -M 
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son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  ot 
God.i« 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul    * 
specious  and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  preset*- 
experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matte i 
A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  c»i 
even  with  the  highest,  degree  of  mental  faculties ;  and  the  iu 
carnation  of  an  aeon  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  createc 
spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradi6tion  or  absurd 
ity.     In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by 
private  judgment  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture, 
or  reason,  or  tradition.     But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinitx 
had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  o? 
the  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  where   v 
was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fa}\ 
and  the  manifold  inconveniences  of  their  creed  were  aggitt 
vated   by  the   sublime  character  of  their  theology.     The^ 
hesitated  to  prbnounce ;  that  God  himself,  the  second  perscm 
of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh ;  1^  that  a  being  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  beeij 
confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary  ;  that  his  eternal  duration  h^r' 


'•  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  *«  My  God,  n^.> 
God,  why  hast  thou  fmsaken  me  ? "  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  ai 
eloquent,  but  indecent,  parallel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgeu 
that  not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  o^ 
the  dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  t»# 
only  apparent ;  and  such  ill-sounding  words  are  properly  explained  af 
the  application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

"  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  Si 
Paul,  (1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;)  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modem  Bibles 
The  word  8*  {which)  was  altered  to  ^eoj  {God)  at  Constantinople  ii. 
the  beginning  of  the  vith  century  :  the  true  reading,  which  is  visible: 
in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the 
three  witnesses  of  St.  John,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newtor- 
(See  his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Brltan 
nique,  torn.  xv.  p.  148—190,  351—390.)  I  have  weighed  the  argu 
ments,  and  may  yields  the  authority  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  wb«« 
was  deeply  skUled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 


*  It  should  be  0^ .  Oriesbach  in  loc.  The  weight  of  authority  is  so  much 
against  the  common  reading  on  both  these  points,  that  they  are  no  longo 
Urged  by  prudent  controversialists.  Would  Gibbon's  deference  for  tbie 
Jlrit  ofphuosophers  have  extended  to  all  his  theological  conclusions  ? — M 
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been  marked  by  the  days  and  months,  and  years  of  human 
existence ;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged  and  cruci- 
fied ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and  anguish  ; 
that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance;  and 
that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on  Mount 
Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences  were  affirmed  with 
unblushing  simplicity  by  ApoUinaris,^^  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a 
learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Greece ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous 
in  the  volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion.  The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the 
worthy  antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the 
Arians  and  Polytheist^,  and  though  he  affected  the  rigor  of. 
geometrical  demonstration,  his  commentaries  revealed^  the 
literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  A  mystery, 
which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  of  popular  belief,  was 
defined  by  his  pervei^se  diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he 
first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate  nature 
of  Christ,"  which  are  still  reechoed  with  hostile  clamors  in 
the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  He  taught  that 
the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man ; 
and  that  the  Logos^  the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh 
the  place  and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  ApoUinaris  was 
heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man ;  that  he 
might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and  em- 
ploy the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the  meaner  actions 
of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate  Docetes,  he  revered  Mary 
as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ, 
whose  body  either  came  from  heaveii,  impassible  and  incor- 
ruptible, or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into 
the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  ApoUinaris  was 
strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines^ 

*•  For  Apollinaiis  and  his  sect,  see  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  46,  1.  iii.  c.  16, 
Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  18, 1.  vi.  c.  25,  27.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  3, 10, 11.  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  Eccl6siastiques,  torn.  vii.  p.  602—638.  Not.  p.  789— 
794,  in  4to.  Venise,  1732.  The  contemporary  saint  always  mentions 
the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more 
recent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile :  yet  Philostorgius  compare?  him 
(L  viiL  c.  11 — 16)  to  Basil  and  Gregory.  , 

48» 
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whose  schools  are  honored  by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory 
and  Chrysostorn,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore, 
and  Nestorius.  But  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laod- 
icea,  his  character  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate ;  and  hif 
rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of 
toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
argument,  and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Her  judgment  at  length  inclined  in  their  favor ;  the 
heresy  of  ApoUinaris  was  condemned,  and  the  separate  con 
gregations  of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Imperia. 
laws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of 
Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  successive  patriarchs  of^lejf 
andpia.  v 

V.   The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  fantastic  Docetes. 
were  rejected   and    forgotten :  the   recent  zeal   against  the 
errors   of  ApoUinaris   reduced  the  Catholics   to  a  seeming 
agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.     But  instead 
of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they  established,  and 
toe  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting 
union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flest.- 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  unity  of  the    "n^ 
natures  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.     Cht   \ 
sides,  it  was  confessed,  that  the  mode  of  their  coexistetn-* 
could  ifeither  be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed   ^r 
our  language.      Yet  a   secret   and   incurable   discord    %^Jt 
cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of 
confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating 
the   divinity,   and    the   humanity,   of  Christ.     Impelled    by 
religious  frenzy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the  erroi 
which  they  mutually  deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and 
salvation.     On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they 
were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  symbols 
of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguit}' 
The  poverty  of  i^as  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransacK 
art  and   nature   for  every  possible   comparison,   and   each 
comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incom 
parable  mystery.     In  the  polemic   microscope,  an  atom   i» 
enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exagget 
ate  the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions  that  might  be  extortf^o 
^rom  the  principles  of  their  adversaries.    To  escape  froai' 
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each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and  devioup 
thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Cerinthus  and  Apoliinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of 
the  theological  labyrintHf  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight 
of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their  steps 
and  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  ortho 
doxy.  To  purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their  consequences,  explained 
their  principles,  excused  their  indiscretions,  and  unanimously 
pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith.  Yet  a  latent 
and  almost  invisibl)p  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers  of 
controversy  u  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was 
quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes  ^' 
of  the  Oriental  sects  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church 
and  state. 

The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  controver 
sial  story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions 
and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  • 
uncle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus,  he  imbibed  the  orthodox 
lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth 
were  profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria 
Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  tc 
ecclesiastical  studies,  with  such  indefatigable  ardor,  that  in  the 
course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he  has  perused  the  four  Gospels 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origen 
he  detested ;  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysus,  of 
Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his  hands :  by  the 
theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and 
his  wit  was  sharpened  ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the  cob 
webs  of  scholastic  theology,  and  meJlitated  the  works  of  alle 
gory  and  metaphysics,  whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios, 
now  peaceably  slumber  by  the  side  of  their  rivals.^^     Cyril 

^  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory 
Abulpharagius  the  Jacobite  primate  of  the  £adt,  and  EUas  the  Nesto 
rian  metropolitan  of  Damascus,  (see  Asseman,  Bibliothec.  Oriental 
torn.  ii.  p.  291,  torn.  iii.  p.  614,  &c.,)  that  the  Melchites,  Jacobitea, 
Neatorians,  &c.,  agree  in  the  doctrine,  and  differ  only  in  the  expression. 
Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines  —  Basnage,  Lc  Clerc,  Beau 
sobre,  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonski  —  are  inclined  to  favor  thi^ 
charitable  judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Fetavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and 
the  moderation  of  Bupin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 

**  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  24)  avow^ 
Ids  contempt  for  the  genius  and  writings  of  Cyril.     De  tons  les  ou 
Vrages  des  anciens,  if  y  en  a  pen  qu'on  lise  avec  moins  d'utilit6  :  and 
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prated  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  but  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  J^ 
proach  of  a  friend)  ^i  were  still  fixed  on  the  world  ;  and  the 
call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  cities 
and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed|)by  the  aspiring  hemiit- 
With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle,  he  assumed  the  office,  and 
acquired  the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  per- 
son adorned  the  pulpit ;  the  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded 
in  the  cathedral ;  his  friends  were  stationed  to  lead  or  second 
the  applause  of  the  congregation  ;  ^^  and  the  hasty  notes  of 
the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses,  which  in  their  efiect, 
though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded 
and  realized  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alex- 
andria was  divided  ;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  supported 
the  claims  of  the  archdeacon  ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with 
voices  and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favorite ; 
and  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  od 
the  throne  of  Athanasius.^^ 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a  distance 
from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the 
patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  gradually 
usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The 
public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his 
discretion  ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  .appeased  the  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  nu- 
meroui  and  fanatic  pardbolani?^  familiarized  in  their  daily 

Dupin,  (BibIioth6que  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42 — 52,)  in  words  of 
respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

*'  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (1.  i.  epist.  25,  p.  8.)  As  the  letter  ii 
not  of  the  most  creditable  sort,  Tillemont,  less  sincere  than  the  Bol- 
landists,  affects  a  doubt  whether  this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophi- 
lus, (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  268.) 

**  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c,  13)  itanvqo^  dh 
axQooTt^S  Tot)  iniaxunov  JCvjiUkov  xa&iajmg,  xal  ntqi  to  xqotov^  iv  rm( 
dtSaaxaXiate  avrov  iyilQeiv  j^v  anovdatorurog* 

•^  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c,  7)  and 
Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  106,  108.)  The  AbbA 
Renaudot  drew  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severua, 
bishop  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmunein,  in  the  xth  century,  who 
can  never  be  trusted,  uidess  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal 
evidence  o^facts.        , 

**  The  Parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  in- 
stituted during  the  plague  of  Gallicnus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged^  abused,  and  sold  the  privileges 
of  their  order.    Their  outrageous  conduct  during  the  reign  of  C^^ 
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office  with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the  praefects  of  Egypt  were 
awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Christian 
pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  au- 
spiciously opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the  Novatians,  the 
most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  sectaries.  The  interdic- 
tion of  their  religious  worship  appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and 
meritorious  act ;  and  he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  with- 
out apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  toleration,  and 
even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to  the 
number  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
Caesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  since  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Without  any 
legal  sentence,  without  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the  attack 
of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews 
were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses  of  prayer  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after 
rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation. 
Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  and 
their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they  had 
recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such 
crimes  would  have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were 
confounded  with  the  guilty ,.and  Alexandria  was  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony.  Tlfe  zeal 
of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law ;  but 
in  a  feeble  government  and  a  superstitious  age,  he  was  secure 
of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  complained ;  but 
*-  his  just  complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest 
who  affected  to  pardon,  and  continued  to  hate,  the  prsefect  of 
Egypt.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was 
assaulted  by  a  band  of  fiv^  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks ; 
his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  prot- 
estations that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic  were  answered 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered 
with  blood.     The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his 

provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination, 
and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  re- 
straints were  transient  and  inefl(j^ctual.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1. 
Lvi.  tit.  ii.  and  TiUemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  276 — 278. 
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rescue ;  he  instantly  satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against 
the  monk  by  whose  hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammo- 
nius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the  command  of 
Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported, in 
solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ;  the  name  of  Ammonius 
was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  wonderful ;  his  tomb 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  pa- 
triarch ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  an 
assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honors  might  incite  the  faithful 
to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon 
prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the  mathe- 
matician,^ was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies  ;  her  learned 
comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  ApoHonius  and 
Diophantus,  and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest 
maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  per- 
sons most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  'were  impatient  to 
visit  the  female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded 
the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumor  was  spread  among 
the  Christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  the  reconciliation  of  the  prsefect  and  the  archbishop  ; 
and  th^  obstacle  was  speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in 
the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  char- 
iot, stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  hands  oC  Peter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of 
savage  and  merciless  fanatics :  her  flesh  was  scraped  from 
her  bones  with  sharp  oyster  shells,^  and  her  quivering  limbs 


"  For  Theon  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  ace  Fabricius,  Bibliothee. 
torn.  viiL  p.  210,  211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious 
and  original.  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  torn,  vii  p.  295,  296)  ob- 
aerves,  th^t  he  was  persecuted  St  a  ri^v  vntq^uXXovaav  catfiav ;  and  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (1.  L  c.  76,  p.  159,  edit.  BrodsBi)  cel- 
ebrates her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honorably  mentioned 
(Epist.  10,  15,  16,  83->80,  124, 135,  153)  by  her  Mend  and  disciple  the 
philosophic  bishop  Synesius. 

"  ^Oarqanoti  avuXov^  xai  fitXijSQV  dtaanuoarrtft  &c.  Oyster  shells 
were  plentifully  strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Csesareum.  I 
may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphor- 
mtl  renion  of  toytti^,  tiles,  which  i^  used  by  M.  de  Yalois.    I  am 
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were  deliyered  to  the  flames.  The  just  progress  of  inquiry 
tnd  punishment  was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts;  but  the 
murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.^^ 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood 
of  a  virgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint ;  and  Cyril  had 
accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak. 
When  the  memory  of  Chrysostom  was  restored  and  conse- 
crate4,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying 
&ction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he 
yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world.^s  His  enmity 
to  the  Byzantine  pontiffs  ^  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally 
of  passion  :  he  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine 
of  £he  Imperial  court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition, 
«rhich  oppressed  the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in- 
^ded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  measured 
vheir  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  long  modera- 
^  'ion  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysos- 
x)m,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs ; 
out  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival 
more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the  short  and 
ODubled  reign  of  Sisinnius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  fac- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  people  were  appeased  by  the  choice 
of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  ' 
fame,  and  invited  the  merit  of  a  stranger.     Nestorius,^  a 

i^orant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  thesr 
Tictim  was  yet  alive. 

•^  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates,  (L  viL  c.  13, 
U,  15  ;)  and  the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  his- 
torian who  coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypatia  avdfjit  to  (pqo^tifia 
M»(ffiot.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  ob- 
serve a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius,  (A.  D.  415,  No.  48.) 

"  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicepho- 
rus,  1.  xiv.  c.  18)  to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  in 
his  last  years  he  still  muttered  that  John  Chrysostom  had  been  justly 
eondemned,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  278 — 282.  Baro- 
oius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  412,  No.  46—64.) 

*•  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  25 — 28  ;) 
their  power  and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thorn aaain, 
(Bisdpline  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  80—91.^ 

*  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates,  (L  vii.  o.  29^ 
$1 ;)  and  MarceUinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  eloquentise  satis,  siy^* 
•ntiiB  iMurum,  of  Sallost. 
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native  of  Gertnanicia,  and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recorti- 
mended  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
sermons  ;  but  the  first  homily  which  he  preached  before  the 
devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of 
his  zeal.  "  Give  me,  O  Caesar ! "  he  exclaimed, "  give  me  the 
earth  purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me  the  heretics ;  and 
with  you  I  will  exterminate  the  Persians."  On  the  fifth  day, 
as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed,  the  patriaroh  of 
Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret 
conventicle  of  the  Arians  :  they  preferred  death  to  submis- 
sion ;  the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon 
spread  to  the  neighboring  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nesto- 
rius  was  clouded  by  the  name  of  incendiary.  On  either  side 
of  the  Hellespont  his  episcopal  vigor  imposed  a  rigid  formu- 
lary of  faith  and  discipline  ;  a  chronological  error  concerning 
the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an  offence  against  the 
church  and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Miletus, 
were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodeci- 
mans  ;  and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patri- 
arch, enumerates  three-and -twenty  degrees  and  denomina- 
tions in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heresy .^^  But  the  sword 
of  persecution  which  Nestorius  so  furiously  wielded  was  soon 
turned  against  his  own  breast.  Religion  was  the  pretence  ; 
*  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary  saint,  ambition  was 
the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfare.^^ 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  taught  to  abhor 
the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate 
the  humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.33  The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother 
of  Christ,  but  his    cars  were    offended  with  the   rash  and 


"  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  65,  with  the  illustrations  of  Baro- 
aius,  (A.D.  428,  No.  25,  &c.,)  Godefroy,  (ad  locum,)  andPagi,  Critical 
com.  ii.  p.  208.) 

**  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (1.  iv.  Epist.  67.)  His  words  are  strong  and 
scandalous — xi  ^av^uleig^  tl  xai  riJi'  n({tl  nQayua  ■dfiov  xat  ivyov 
KQtCvTov  Staipoivttv  Ti^oaTrotovvrai  vnh  ipiXuQxia?  ix^axj^evofievot.  Isi- 
dore is  a  saint,  but  he  never  became  a  bishop ;  and  I  half  suspect 
tliat  the  pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

"  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  44 — 53.  Thesaurus 
fipistolicus,  La  Crozianus,  torn.  iii.  p.  276 — 280)  has  detected  the  use 
01  <i  dtanottjs  and  6  xvQiog  'Itioovgj  which,  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  vith  cen- 
turies, discriminates  ^e  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  Nesto- 
rian  dudples. 
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^cent  title  of  mother  of  God,^^  which  hal  been  insensibly 
idopted  since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the 
pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  after- 
wards the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the 
use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a  word  ^s  unknown  to  the  apostles,  un- 
authorized  by  the  church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm 
the  timorous,  to  mislead  the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and 
to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of 
Olympus.38  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  confessed,  that 
it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures, and  the  communication  of  their  idioms :  3'  but  he  was 
exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a 
new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes 
from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe 
the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  taber- 
nacle of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the 
pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful 
competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged  thsir  pious  or  personal 
resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy  was  secretly  displeased  with 
the  intrusion  of  a  stranger :  whatever  is  superstitious  or  ab- 

•*  Storuxnf  —  Deipara ;  as  in  zoology  m'g  familiarly  speak  of  ovipa- 
rous and  viviparous  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  iix  the  invention  of  this 
word,  which  La  Croze  (Christiani^irne  des  Iiidcs,  torn.  i^.  16)  ascribes 
to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  testimoniea 
are  produceflkby  Cyril  and  Pctaviua,  (Bogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  v. 
o*  15,  p.  254,  &c. ;)  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and 
the  epithet  of  ^toTuxog  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of 
a  Catholic  MS. 

®*  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  do  TEglisc,  a  work  of  controversy,  (torn, 
i.  p.  505,)  justifies  the  mother,  by  the  blood,  of  God,  (Acts,  xx.  28, 
with  MiU's  various  readings.)  But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from 
unanimous ;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved 
in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  tlie  coast  of  Malabar,  (La  Croze,  Chris- 
tianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  ^47.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians 
and  Monophysites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

»«  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the 
Chzifitians,  (Isidor.  1.  L  epist.  64 ;)  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of 
lljpatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assassin,  (Synodicon,  c.  216» 
in  iv.  tom.  Concil.  p.  484.)  In  the  article  of  Nestoiuus^  Bayle  had 
scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

^  The  ttvTidoatg  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  trailer  of  the 
idioms  or  properties  of  each  nature  to  the  other  —  of  infinity  to  ma% 
passibility  to  God,  &c.  Twelve  rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  com- 
pose the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius,  (Dogmata  The(Uog.  tcm 
V.  1.  iv.  e.  14,  16,  p.  209,  &c)  ^ 

VOL.  IV.  48 
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md,  mi(^t  claim  tbe  protection  of  the  monks ;  and  the  peo- 
ple was  interested  in  the  glory  of  thoir  vir^  patroness.* 
The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar, 
were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamor ;  his  authority  and  doc- 
trine were  renounced  by  separate  congregations ;  every  wind 
scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  reechoed 
in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril 
to  enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks : 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed 
tbe  incarnation  of  one  nature ;  and  the  successor  of  Athana- 
sius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms 
against  another  Anus,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty,  on 
the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short  correspond- 
ence, in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in 
the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  E^t 
and  to  the  West,  the  ^amnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pon- 
tiff. From  the  East,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he  ob- 
tained the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and  silence,  which 
were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they  favored  the  cause 
of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the 
messengers  of  Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered 
by  the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided 
the  faith  of  the  pope,  who  with  his  Latin  clergy  was  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks, 
At  the  head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  approved  the*  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the 
sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius,  degraded  the  heretic  from 
his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recan- 
tation and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution 
of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 
errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal  ;  and  his  twelve  anathe- 
mas **  still  torture  the  orthodox  slates,  who  adore  the  memory 
of  a  saint,  without  forfeitbg  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of 
Qialcedon.  These  bold  assertions  are  indelibly  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy ;  but  the  serious,  and 

*•  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  L  i.  p.  30,  &c. 

"  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  943.  They  have  never  been  direcUy  approved 
by  the  church,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  368-— 372.)  I 
•hnost  pity  the  agony  of  raee  and  sophistry  with  which  Fetavina 
I  to  be  agitata  in  the  vitti  book  of  his  Dogmata  Theolo^ca. 
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periiaps  the  macere  professions  of  NestoriushaTe  satisfied  the 
wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  times.  ^<^ 

Yet  neither  die  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were 
disposed  to  ohey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest;  and  a 
synod  of  the  Catholic,  or  rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was 
unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole  remedy  that  could  appease 
or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.^^  Ephesus,  on  all  sides 
accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place^  the  fes- 
tival of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting ;  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons was  despatched  to  each  metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was 
stationed  to  protect  and  condne  the  fathers  till  they  should 
settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth. 
Nestorius  appeared  not  as. a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge;  ho 
depended  on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  his  prel- 
ates, and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus  were 
armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But  his  adver- 
sary Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the  weapons  both  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least 
to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was  attended  by 
fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's 
nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  contracted 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The 
despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of  the  ready  succors  of 
thirty  or  forty* episcopal  votes:  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  with 
blows  and  .plamors  a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  people 
zealously  asserted  the  honor  of  the  Virigin,  whose  body 
reposed  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.'*^     The   fleet  which 

^  Such  as  tl^^  rational  Basnage  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii 
in  Praefat.  c.  2,  p.  11 — 23)  and  La  Croze*  the  universal  scholar,  (Chris- 
tianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  L  p.  16—20.  De  I'Etluopie,  p.  26,  27.  The- 
saur.  Epist.  p.  176,  &c.,  283,  285.)  His  free  sentence  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  his  friends  Jablonski  (Thesaur.  Epist.  torn.  i.  p.  193—201)  and 
Mosheim,  (idem,  p.  304,  Nestorium  crimine  caruisse  est  et  mea  sen- 
tentia;)  and  three  more  respectable  judges  wiU  not  easily  be  found. 
Asseman,  a  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Bibliothec. 
Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  190 — 224)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the  Nestorians. 

*'  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  till  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  may  te  found  in  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  32,)  Evagrius, 
(L  i.  c.  1,  2,)  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  1 — 4,)  the  original  Acts,  (Concil. 
torn.  iii.  p.  551 — 991,  edit.  Venice,  1728,)  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and 
JL- 1^  and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemont,  (M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  xiv. 
p.  283— 377.) 

*■'  The  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  thf  • 
d«atn  and  burial  of  Mary.    The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  bj  . 
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had  transported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the 
riches  of  Egypt ;  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of 
mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience 
under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God.  The 
fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by 
this  martial  array ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were 
insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his  elo- 
quence and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number 
of  his  adherents ;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  he 
might  command  the  attendance  and  the  voices  -of  two  hun- 
dred bishops.'*^  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas 
foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who^ 
with  a  small,  but  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant 
capital  of  the  East.  Impatient  of  a  delay,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  voluntary  j^nd  ciilpable,'**  Cyril  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost. 
Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of  his  Eastern 
friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  disclaim 
the  jurisdiction,  and  to  disobey  the  summons,  of  his  enemies : 
they  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat 
of  judgment.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metropolitan 
rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest : 
they  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  their  brethren.  Can- 
didiaa,  in  the  emperor's  name,  requested  a  delay  of  four 
days;  the  profane  magistrate  was  driven  with  outrage  and 

the  synod,  {pr6u  6  -dtoXoyog  ^Jmuwijc:,  xal  i;  -dtoroxog  naQ^dvog  i,  Uyia 
MaQia*  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1102  ;)  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by  the 
clailn  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the 
pilgrims,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have  piously  aquiesced.  See 
Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  48,  No.  6,  &c.)  and  Tillemont,  (M6m. 
Ecclea.  torn.  i.  p.  467—477.) 

^  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1405,  1408)  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
to  their  patriarch. 

**  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch 
till  the  18th  of  May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days* 
journey ;  and  ten  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and 
repose.  The  march  of  Xenophon  over  the  same  ground  enumerated 
Bbove  260  parasangs  or  leagues ;  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated 
from  ancient  and  modern  itineraries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the 
speed  of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  reluo- 
ttntly  acquitted  by  Tillemont  himself,  (M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  ziv.  p.  386 
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insuU  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The  whole  of  this 
momeotous  traoaaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a 
•ummer^s  day  :  the  bishops  delivered  their  separate  opinions ; 
but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand 
of  a  master,  who  has  been  accused  of  c(  rrupting  the  public 
evidence  of  their  acts  and  subscriptions.^^  Without  a  dissent- 
ing  voice,  they  recognized  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril  tlie  Nicene 
creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers :  but  the  partial  extracts 
from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  interrupted 
by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from 
his  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  mali* 
ciously  inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed 
in  the  streets  of  Ephesus:  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued 
from  the  church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her 
champions ;  and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illumina- 
tions, the  songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night 

On  the  fifih  day,  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival 
and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of 
the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John 
of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candid ian,  the  Imperial  minis- 
ter ;  who  related  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul 
the  hasty  violence  of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and 
violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril 
and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honors,  condemned,  in  the 
twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the  ApoH'marian 
heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster, 
bom  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.^**  His 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible;  but  they  instantly  re- 
solved to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a 
faithful  shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches 
were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown 
into  the  catliedral.  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  Can* 
didian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards  were  routed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the 

**  Aleuffojuiroy  fiij  xurix  to  ^*i;I'  tu  if  'Etfiifto  (fvvtt6i}vai  vnofivilftttruf 
jtarovQytq  dt  xui  Tin  u6iaut^  xaivuTouia  Kv{}iaXov  TJ/vucoi-Tof.  Eva- 
griiis,  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  same  imputation  was  urged  by  Count  Irenseus, 
(torn.  iii.  p.  1249 ;)  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 

*•  'O  di  in*  okiBtii^  rtnv  ixxXtiaiMV  rt/Suig  xui  XQatftii*  After  tho 
coalition  of  John  and  Cyril  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten. 
l*he  style  of  declamation  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  genuint 
tense  which  respectable  enemies  entertain  of  each  other's  merit,  (Coo^ 
oiL  (ODL  iii.  p.  1244.) 
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besiegers  retired  ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous 
sally ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  were 
dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.  Ephesus,  the 
city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamor,  with 
aedition  and  blood;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and 
excommunications  from  their  spiritual  engines ;  and  the  court 
of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  contradic- 
tory narratives  of  the  Syrian^and  Egyptian  factions.  During 
a  busy  period  of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every 
method,  except  the  most  effectual  means  of  indifference  and 
contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theological  quarrel.  He  attempted 
to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence, 
of  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives 
at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  force ;  he  sum- 
moned from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and 
candid  conference  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  far 
from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  Orientals 
refused  to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  preud  of  their  numbers 
and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union  or  toler- 
ation. The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  provoked ; 
and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect 
of  the  third  oecumenical  council. ^^  "  God  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  con- 
fusion. His  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty. 
Betum  to  your  provinces,  and  may  your  private  virtues 
repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your  meeting."  They 
returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same  passions  which  had 
distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the  East- 
em  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John 
of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain 
and  embrace  :  but  their  seeming  reunion  must  be  imputed 
rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
father  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  rojral  ear  a 
baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 

^\  See  the  aots  of  the  synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a 
Latin  version  abnost  contemporary,  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  991->1839,with 
the  Syiiodicon  adversns  TragoBdiam  Irenaei,  torn.  iv.  p.  235—497,)  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  34)  and  Evagrins,  (1.  i.  c. 
8,  4,  6,)  and  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus,  (in  Condi,  torn.  vi.  p.  419— 
i69,  c.  6,  6»)  and  the  M^mohres  Eccles.  of  Tillemont,  (torn.  zir.  p.  877 
•~4870  . 
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Egyptian  rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,^  whicli 
accompanied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent, 
and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  foith, 
Rotated  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful 
and  separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius, 
presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  ^he  seeds  of  discord  in  the 
Imperial  family.  At  the  stern  command  of  his  sovereign, 
C^ril  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted,  threat- 
ened, and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of 
Nestorius  and  the  Orientals ;  who  assembled  the  troops  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train 
of  the  patriarch.  Without  expecting  the  royal  license,  he 
escaped  from  his  guards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted 
Ihe  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress  of 
safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in 
the  court  and  city,  successfully  labored  to  appease  the  resent- 
ment, and  to  conciliate  the  favor,  of  the  emperor.  The 
feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by  .his  wife 
and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace :  super- 
stition and  avarice  were  their  ruling  passions ;  and  the  ortho- 
dox chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  alarm  the 
former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and  the 
holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches,*^  had*  devoted  their 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary, 
and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their 
monastic  life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod 
the  profane  ground  of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of 
the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superseded  by  a 
more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long 
order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands,  and  chanted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they 

*•  TaQaxi.v  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  t<J  y*  ^^*-  ^»^r& 
teal  jf«^»ff|u6»'  raif  rxxltioiatg  iupffiXtjxug  ,  ,  ,  ,  itg  ^qaovri^af  oQfi^f 
TlQinoratis  fibXXor  rf  axot^eiag  ....  xat  TtoixiXiag  ^aiXov  Toi'Twr  i^fiir 
a^xovOrjC  TjTttQ  ^ivTtiTog  ....  TiuvTog  fiakXov  ij  li^twg  .  .  .  .  Tii  t« 
Tf^'F  ixxXtintoiv,  Tu  T6  Tfrtf  fiaaiXioyv  fiiXXsiv  ;|r(i)()ittiy  fiovXta^at,  e»g  Of^n  otf«i;f 
ii^oQfiijt  fT^Qac  •i'9ox>fii',fJtofg.  I  ghould  be  curious  to  know  how  much 
Nestorius  paid  for  these  expressions,  so  mortifying  to  his  rival. 

*•  Eutyohes,  the  hcresiarch  Eutyches,  is  honorably  named  by  Cyril 
as  a  iriend,  a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defender  of  the  iaith.  His 
brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatus,  is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  em- 
peror and  all  his  chamberlains  i«^ri6«/i  cof^furutione,  ^ynodioon,  o.  20d« 
m  OoounL  torn.  iv.  p.  467. 
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proceeded  from  their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  The  pe^Ie 
was  edified  and  inflamed  by  thjjs  extraordinary  spectacle 
^d  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adju 
rations  of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  coulo 
hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  embraced  the  person  and  the 
creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  sam* 
time,  every  avenue  of  tlfe  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions^  th* 
courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  power  and  rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  de« 
mands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unablfe  to  silence 
the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expense 
of  this  scandalous  corruption. "^^  Pulcheria,  who  relieved  hei 
brother  from-  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest  pillai 
of  orthodoxy  ;  and  so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the 
thunders  of  |he  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  thai 
Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he  could  displace  one  eunuch 
and  substitute  another  in  the  favor  of  Theodosius.  Yet  the 
Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory 
The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  hi* 
promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental  bishops 
and  Cyril  softetied  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with  am 
biguity  and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  h« 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius.^^ 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the 
synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the-  court,  anc 

^  Cleric!  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexandrins 
nudata  sit  hujua  causA  turbelae  :  et  debet  praeter  ilia  quae  Mnc  trans 
missa  sint  auri  Uhraa  mille  qain;jetitas,  Et  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  u1 
praestet ;  sed  de  tu4  ecclcsiA  prajsta  avaritia?  quorum  nosti,  &c.  Thif 
curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the 
new  bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in 
an  old  Latin  version,  (Synodicon,  c.  203,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  465 — 468.) 
The  mask  is  .almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language 
of  interest  and  confederacy. 

^^  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesua 
are  diifusely,  related  in  the  original  acts,  (ConciL  torn.  iii.  p.  1339-^ 
1771^adiia.  vol,  and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv.,)  Socrates,  (L  vU.  c.  38, 
35.  40,  41,)  Evagrius,  (1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  8,  12,)  Liberatus,  (c.  7—10,)  Tiilo- 
mont,  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn,  xiv.  p.  487 — 676.  The  most  patient  reader 
iviU  thank  xne  .for  compreskong  so  much  nonsense  and  ialaehood  in  a 
£bw  lines. 
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fiuatly  supported  by  his  Eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of 
fear  or  indignation  prompted  him,  while  it  wa3  yet  time,  to 
afiTect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication :  **  his  wish,  or  at 
least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with 
honor  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and  Proclus, 
were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could 
no  longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private 
monk.  The  past  he  regretted^  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread  :  the  Oriental 
bishops  successively  disengaged  their  cause  from  his  un- 
popular name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the 
schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the 
faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand 
of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,^  which  ranked  him  with 
Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followers, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person 
firs^to  Petra,  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Libyan  desert^     Secluded  from  the  church 

■•  Alhov  T§  a$  hriQirrogf  intiQixTtij  xccra  to  oixatov  iTtapa^tv^at  fioyaO' 
xi(}ioif,  Eragrius,  1.  i.  o.  7.  llie  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon 
(c.  15,  24,  25,  26)  justify  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  resignation, 
which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  Aiseman. 
Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  299,  302. 

••  See  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
(Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1730 — 1735.)  The  odious  name  of  Simonianit 
which  was  af&xed  to  the  disciples  of  this  rt^aTotdovs  didaaxaXia9t  was 
designed  atg  &v  ovtid^at  n^o^Xti^hftg  altovtov  vrcofihouv  rtfAmgiav  rmv 
uftaqrtifiurmv*  xai  u.i'jt  ttTyvraq  TifioyQiocg,  ^»/'t«  •S^avuvrag  irrifiiag  ixTog 
vjriif /tif.  Yet  these  were  Christians !  who  differed  only  in  names 
and  in  shadows. 

**  The  metaphor  of  islands  istipplied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pan- 
dect. 1.  xlviii.  tit.  22,  leg.  7)  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  dis- 
criminated by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of 
these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat :  1.  The  temple 
of  Ji^iter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days'  journey  to  the 
west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banished, 
in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey  from  the  confines  of 
Nubia.  See  a  learned  note  of  Michaelis,  (ad  Descript.  JBgypt.  AbvX* 
fede,  p.  21— 34.)» 

*  1.  The  Oasis  of  Sivah  has  heen  yisited  hy  Mons.  Drovetti  and  Mr. 
Browne.  2.  Tb9  little  Oasis,  that  of  £1  Kassar,  was  visited  and  described 
by  Belsonif  8.  The  sreat  Oasis,  and  its  splendid  ruins,  have  been  well 
described  in  the  travels  of  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.  To  these  must  be  added 
another  Western  Oasis,  also  visited  .by  Sir  A  Edmonstone.  —  H. 
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9xxd  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  hy  the  rage 
of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Biemmyes 
or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison  :  in  their  retreat  they 
dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives ;  but  no  sooner  haa 
Nestorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would 
gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city,  to  the 
milder  servitude  of  the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as 
a  new  crime  :  the  soul  of  the  patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt ;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers, 
the  monks,  devoutly  tortured  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  St. 
Cyril ;  and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia,  the  heretic 
was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was 
broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reiterated 
journeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect ;  the 
president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  he 
survived  the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and,  after  sixteen 
years'  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  would  perhaps 
have  restored  him  to  the  honors,  or  at  least  to  the  commu- 
nion, of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius  preventedjiis 
obedience  to  their  welcome  summons ;  ^  and  his  disease 
might  afford  some  color  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his 
tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the 
worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by 
the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmim  ;  ^  but  the 
immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to 
cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish 
tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven, 
which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.**^ 

"  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcodon  is  related 
by  Zacharias,  bishop,  of  Melitene  (Evagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  o5,)  and  tne  fcunous  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.,) 
denied  by  Evagrius  and  Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze^ 
(Thesaur.  Eiiatol.  torn.  iii.  p.  181,  &c.)  The  fact  is  not  improbable  ;  yet 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophy  sites  to  spread  the  invidious  report; 
and  Eutychiiis  (torn.  ii.  p.  12)  affirms,  that  Nestorius  died  after  an 
exile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the  aynod  of 
Chalcedon. 

*•  Consult  D'Anville,  (M6moire  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  191,)  Pocock. 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol,  i.  p.  76,)  Abuli'eda,  (Descript.  iEgypt, 
p.  14.)  and  his  commentator  Michaclis,  (Not.  p.  78 — 83,)  and  the  Nu- 
bian Geographer,  (p.  42,)  who  mentions,  in  the  xiith  century,  the 
ruins  and  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim.  * 

**  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  12)  and  Gregory  Bar  ncbraeus,  or 
Abidphara^ius,  (Asseman,  torn.  ii.  p.  316»)  laj^^e/^Qat  the  creduliJLy  of. 
Um  xth  and  xiit&  centurioa. 
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Hamantty  may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius;  yet 
justice  must  observe,  that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which 
he  had  approved  and  inflicted.^ 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance 
of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory .^^  The  monopkysite  doc- 
trine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached  in  the 
churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East ;  the 
primitive  creed  of  Apollinarius  was  protected  by  the  sanctity 
of  Cyril ;  and  the  name  of  Eutycues,  his  venerable  friend, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian 
heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or 
archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the 
opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired 
in  the  cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the 
resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine  pontiff, 
had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly  convened,  their 
proceedings  were  sullied  with  clamor  and  artifice,  and  the 
aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession  that 
Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed 
to  a  general  council ;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted 
oy  his  godson  Chrysaphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices,  of  the  nephew 
of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosius,  the 
second  synod  of  Ephesus  was  judiciously  composed  of  ten 
metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of  the  six  dioceses 
of  the  Eastern  empire :  some  exceptions  of  favor  or  merit 
enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  and  the 
Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  successors  of  the 

*®  We  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  7)  for  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Nestorius  ;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated 
with  insult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  fanatic. 

*'  Dixi  Cyrillum  dum  viveret,  auctoritate  su4  effccisse,  ne  Eutych- 
ianismus  et  Monophysitarum  error  in  nervum  erumperct :  idque 
rerum  puto  .  .  .  aUquo  .  .  •  honcsto  modo  naXtvixtdlav  cecinerat. 
The  learned  but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole 
truth.  Cum  C3rriIlo  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis 
rei  hujus  probe  gnans  et  acquis  rerum  sestimatoribus  sermones  priva- 
t08  conferrem,  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  La  Crozian.  torn.  i.  p.  197, 198  ;)  ap 
•awiltint  key  to  his  diMerUtions  on  the  Nestorian  Qoatroversy  I 
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apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexandlrian  patriarch 
again  oppressed  tlie  freedom  of  debate :  the  same  spiritual 
and  carnal  weapons  were  again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of 
Egypt :  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers,  served  under 
the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formidable  monks, 
whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  n^ercy,  besieged 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the 
faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of 
the  two  natures  was  formally  condemned  in  the  persons  and 
writings  of  the  most  learned  Orientals.  **  May  tho6&  who 
divide  Christ  be  divided  with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn 
in  pieces,  may  they  be  burned  alive ! "  were  the  charitable 
wishes  of  a  Christian  synod  .^°  The  innocence  and  sanctity 
of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  but  the 
prelates,  more  especially  those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were 
unwilling  to  depose  their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  the 
abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees 
of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive  the  of- 
fences, and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ?  "  exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant. 
"  Where  are  the  officers  ?  "  At  these  words  a  furious  multi- 
tude of  monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and 
chains,  burst  into  the  church :  the  trembling  bishops  hid  them- 
selves behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches,  and  as  they 
were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  succes- 
sively subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards  filled 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian 
was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this  spiritual 
amphitheatre :  the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and 
example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ:  it  is 
said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  bufieted, 
and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother  of  Constantinople:^^  it 


^  *H  Uyla  arrodog  tlntrf  Joof,  xavaov  Ei^aifitov,  ovrog  tiov  ataji,  o^ro^ 
§ti  dx'o  yirijratf  oi;  ifniQtatf  fitQta6*i  .  «  .  .  ci  n;  icvec  Svo,  avoAtfia,  At 
the  request  of  Dioscorus,  those  who  -were  not  able  to  roar  (/fo^tfai) 
Btretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalcedon,  the  Orientals  disclaimed 
these  exclamations:  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  dedaied 
ravra  xai  tut*  ttnoutr  xai  rvv  UyofttVf  (ConciL  tom.  iv.  p.  1012.). 

•*  "EXtyt  Si  (Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaeum)  rbv  fr>iafitav6v  t« 
StiXaiwg  afat(i96i]rai  tvqos  Jtoaxoqov  w6orfitrov  rt  xai  laxrttifttvop:  and 
his  testimony  of  Evagritts  (L  iS.  o.  2)  is  amplified  by  tha  "  *  ^ 
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a  certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could  Teach  the  place  of 
his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day  of  the  wounds  and  bruises 
which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has 
been  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet 
the  accusers  of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to 
alleviate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  dieir  own  behavior. 
The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed  :  but  the  vanquished 
party  was  supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encounter* jd 
without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Grenseric.  Tlie 
theology  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  iiad  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of 
Ephesus :  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was 
insulted  in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death 
to  relate  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus ;  but  as  this  step  was 
itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From 
his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and  acted 
without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Val- 
entinian ;  who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Ori- 
ental royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of 
the  eunuch ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant, 
and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the  just 
punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be 
still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites,  if  the  em- 
peror's horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled ;  Theodosius 
expired ;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  hus- 
band, succeeded  to  the  throne ;  Chrysaphius  was  burnt, 
Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  the 
tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the 
pope  was  disappointed  in  his  favorite  project  of  a  Latin  coun- 
cil :  he  disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was 

Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  L  xiii.  p.  44,)  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked 
like  a  wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  12,  in  CoH- 
ciL  torn.  Ti.  p.  438)  is  more  cautious ;  and  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon, 
which  laviah  the  names  of  homioide^  Cain,  &c.,  do  not  justify  so  pointed 
a  charge.  The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  partioolarly  accused — ioipaU 
thv  fiaita^tw  ^la9(a9or\«rt^$  irrtjjH  xal  tXtytt  ctpu^of,  (Concil.  torn, 
iv.  p.  1413.)  ... 
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ipeedily  assembled  at  Nice  in  Bith3mia ;  his  legates  lequirea 
in  a  peremptory  tone  the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
weary  fathers  were  transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  church 
of  Sl  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though 
lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  pro^ligy 
of  art,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might 
have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were 
ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  church*;  but  the  patriarchs 
of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third 
was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honor  was  reserved  for 
twenty  laymen  of  copsular  or  senatorian  rank.  The  gospel 
was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule  of 
faith  was  dehned  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^^ 
Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts 
and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but, 
on  the  formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal, 
already  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  Orien- 
tals, less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the 
Bomans  as  their  deliverers :  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the 
new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their 

? laces  by  the^sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of 
alestine,  Macedonia,  and  Grcece,  were  attached  to  the  faith 
of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train,  passed  from  the 
right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  season- 
able desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 


•*  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  761— 
20n)  comprehend  those  of  Ephesus,  (p.  890 — 1189,)  which  agau? 
comprise  the  synod  of  Constantinople  under  FlaTian,  (p.  930 — 1072  ;) 
and  it  requires  some  attention  to  di»engage  this  double  involution: 
The  whole  business  of  Eutychcs,  Flavian,  and  pioscorus,  is  related  by 
Eragrius  (l.  i.  c.  9—12,  and  1.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  3»  4)  and  Liberatus,  (Brev. 
c.  U,  12,  13,  14.)  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  I  appeal 
to  the  diligence  of  Tillemont,  (MfeW.  IS/^dl^  tQm.  xv.  p.  479—719.) 
The  annaU  of  Baronius  and  Pa^  wiU  aQQ0qpip4U»y  9io  much  fuxthox 
on  my  long  and  1  Btb^rieua  joumay. 
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thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implpred  the  mercj 
of  the  couacil,  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declara- 
tion, that,  if  they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacred,  on  their 
return  to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repent- 
ance was  allowed  to  expiate  the  guilt  or  error  of  the  accom- 
plices of  Dioscorus :  but  their  sins  were  accumulated  on  his 
head  ;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  mod- 
eration of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  was 
drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To 
save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal 
ofiences  were  skilfully  detected  ;  his  rash  and  illegal  excom- 
munication of  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious  refusal  (while 
he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  the  summons  of  the 
synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  special  facts 
of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty ;  and  the  fathers  heard  with 
abhorrence,  that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the 
female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and  even  his  bath,  was  open 
to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the  infamous  Pan- 
sophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly  entertained  as  the  concubine 
of  the  patriarch.^3 

For  these  scandalous  offences,  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by 
tLe  synod,  and  banished  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  purity  of 
likS  faith  was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit 
aj>probation,  of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  supposed  rather 
than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never 
summoned  before  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and 
abashed,  when  a  bold  MonopRysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a 
volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person 
the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chal- 
cedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party ,^4  we  shall 

^  MuXiara  i,  ntQiSvr,Tog  nuvaoipiuf  i,  xakoviiivi]  '0^»ii'i,,  (perhapft 
EiQrfVt,,)  niQi  li  xul  6  7iuXvur&Q<n:i.ug  it,Q  liXiluvSqitav  dij^iog  uifi^xt  iponi^r^ 
avTtjg  T«  xai  Tot)  i(}aarov  M«|Ui?;,M*roff,  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1276.)  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (L  ii.  c.  5,  p.  188,  edit.  Wechel,)  although  the  application 
was  unknown  to  the  editor  Brodaeus.  The  nameless  epigrammatist 
raises  a  tolerable  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal  salutation  of 
••Peace  be  to  all!"  with  the  genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the 
bishop's  concubine : 

Eip^vri  vavreofftVj  tiriattoiros  t7v€»  lwe\6<o¥f 
IIojj  ivvarai  jrdtrti/,  ?jv  n6i/os  ivSev  f^^t ; 

I  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous 
lover,  is  the  Cimon  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  ntig  tax^xog  was 
viewed  with  envy  and  wonder  by  Priapus  himself. 
^  ThoM  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  syxuxb,  may  try  to  Moer- 
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find  that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple 
unity  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambiguous  concession  that  he  was 
formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply  either  their 
previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some 
dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and 
the  assumption  of  the  God.  The  Roman  theology,  more 
positive  and  precise,  adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the 
ears  of  the  Egyptians;  that  Christ  existed  in  two  natures ;  and 
this  momentous  particle  ^  (which  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understandingf  must  retain)  had  almost  produced  a  schism 
among  the  Catholic  bishops.  The  tome  of  Leo  had  been 
respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed ;  but  they  pro- 
tested, in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither  expedient 
nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  landmarks  which  had  been 
fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  their  masters  ;  but  their  infallible  decree,  after 
it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and  vehement  accla- 
mations, waa  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition 
of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that 
a  multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  *'  The  defi«» 
nition  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable  !  The  heretics 
are  now  discovered !  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians  I  Let 
them  depart  from  the  synod  !  Let  them  repair  to  Rome.''  ^ 
The  legates  threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a 
committee  of  eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which 


tain  their  sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or 
careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  round  the  world.  Our 
Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  prescribed  reading  of  i» 
Trov  (pvaimr,  (Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1460 :)  the  authentic  translation  of 
Pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed,  and  the  old  Latin 
versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised 
(A.  D.  550)  by  Kusticus,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the 
'^xoifitjToi  at  Constantinople,  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.p.  151,) 
a  famous  monastery  of  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  Concil.  torn. 
iv.  p.  1959 — 2049,  and  Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  326,  &c. 

•*  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Petavius,  (tom.  v. 
L  iii.  c.  5 ;)  yet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid  —  ne  quia  for- 
tasse  Bupervacaneam,  et  nimis  anxiam  putet  hujusmodi  Tocularum 
inquisitionem,  et  ab  institutl  theologici  gravitate  ahenain,  (p.  124.)     . 

"•  *E^6tiaur,  ij  6  oQog  x§oT«/Ta»,  *  antQ^ouMGa  .  .  .  .  oi  avrtXiyorrtg 
fpareQoi  yircovTut,  ot  cnriXiyoiTtg  NtOToqiaroi  ttair,  of  itrTtXrvovrtg  9lf 
'Ptifitiv  &7TiX6oioirt  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1449.)  Evagrius  and  Liberatiu 
present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and  (Uscreetly  slide  ov« 
th«i€r  embon,  suppodtos  cineri  doloso. 
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was  imposed  oa  the  reluctant  assembly.  Ib  the  name  of 
the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in 
two  natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world :  an 
invisible  line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a 
bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss 
by  the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist.  During  ten 
centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe  received  her 
religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican;  and  the 
same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity, 
was  admitted  >yithout  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers, 
who  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  in  the  Protestant  churches ; 
but  the  ferment  of  controversy  has  subsided,  and  the  most 
pious  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant,  or  careless,  of 
their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious 
emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their 
faith ;  ^^  and  it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or  honor  of 
five  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon might  be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  same  synod  was 
odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophy sites ;  ^®  but 
the  Nestorians  were  less  angry,  or  less  poArerful,  and  the 
East  was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of 
the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of 
monks ;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged, 
they  burnt,  they  murdered  ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled 

•7  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  coniiimation 
of  the  Synod  by  Marcian,  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1781,  1783  ;)  his  letters 
to  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1791,)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  1793,)  of 
Jerusalem  luid  Palestine,  (p.  1798;)  his  laws  against  the  Kutychians, 
(p.  1809,  1811,  1831 ;)  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial 
synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1835 — 1930.) 

^  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine 
passage,  the  specious  color  of  this  double  charge  against  Pope  L*eo 
and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  (Bibliot.  cod.  ccxxv.  p.  768.)  He  waged 
a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either 
foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary —  xuTuXXilknig  ^hXtai  Tovg  avrui'i- 
iovg  iTtTifvtaxs,  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  ary/vaig 
of  the  Monophysites ;  against  Eutj^ches  he  appeared  to  countenance 
the  vTinarudfoiv  Stuii>n(ja  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims  a  chari- 
table interpretation  for  the  saints ;  if  the  same  had  been  extended  to  the 
]l«ietics»  Ui»  wund  of  the  controyersy  would  have  been  lost  iuthe  air. 
44* 
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with  blood ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  in  tumuU 
tuous  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  ^  After  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted 
their  spiritual  father ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The 
throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand 
soldiers :  he  waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mar* 
cian,  he  became  the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third  day 
before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patriarch  was  besieged  in  the 
cathedra],  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of 
his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his 
ashes  to  the  wind ;  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision 
of  a  pretended  angel :  an  ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,^^  succeeded  to  the  place  and  opin- 
ions of  Dioscorus.  This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on 
either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation : 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands  '• 
were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree  were  deprived 
of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  the  invis- 
ible gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an 
extravagant  fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  these  fanatics,  who  tortured  each  other  and  themselves, 
**  Under  the  consulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave 
bishop,  "the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were 
seized  with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy :  great  and  small, 
slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives  of  the 
land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech 
and  season,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth, 
the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms."  '^ 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  famous 
Henoticon  72  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and 
in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 

^  Mkovqogf  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  dis* 
guise  he  crept  round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the 
revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren,  (Theodor.  Lector.  1.  i.) 

W  tt>6vovg  Te  To}.^nfii]vai  ^vQiovg,  aifiurwv  nXil^tt  fio?.vv6tjrui  fiij  fiu909 
TifV  yrjv  StXilt  xai  adrov  Tor  ae^a.  Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of 
the  Henoticon. 

'>  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Anti- 
quae  of  CanisiiLs,  republished  by  Basnage,  torn.  326. 

"  The  Henoticon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrius,  (1.  iii.  c.  13,)  and  tnma* 
lated  by  Libcratus,  (Brev.  c.  18.)  Pagi  (Critics,  ^m.  11.  p.  411)  and 
Amwnan  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  1.  p.  848)  are  satitIM  thet  il  k  fioM 
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East,  under  the  penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if  they  re* 
jected  or  infringed  this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The 
clergy  may  smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman 
'Who  defines  the  articles  of  faith  ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humil 
iating  task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest, 
and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  concord  of  the  people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
Zeno  appears  least  contemptible ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern 
any  Manichsean  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of 
Anastasius,  That  it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute 
the  worshippers  of  Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
Henoticon  was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians;  yet  the 
smallest  blemish  has  not  been  descried  by  the  jealous,  and 
even  jaundiced  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it  accu- 
rately represents  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hos- 
tile sects.  A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches  ;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided, 
or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the 
number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nature^  the  pure  system  of 
St.  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is 
respectfully  confirmed ;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name 
of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the  censure 
of  all  contrary  doctrines,  t/*any  such  have  been  taught  either 
elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression , 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  might  unite  in 
a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable  Christians  acquiesced 
in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their  reason  was  feeble  and  in- 
constant, and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  seiv 
vile  by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject 
which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was 
difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a 
prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds 
of  communion  were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the 
private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nesto- 
rius and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of  language 
and  opinion ;  the  acephali  "^^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pon-' 
tiffs,  of  equal  valor,  though  of  unequal   strength,  may  be 

from  heresy ;  but  Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13,  p.  40) 
most  unaccountably  affirms  Chalcedonensom  ascivit.  An  adversary 
would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoticon. 

"  See  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123,  131,  146,196,  247.) 
rhfiy  were  reconciled  by  the  care  of  Mark  L,  (A.  D.  799- «w  :)  be 
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found  at  the  f^o  extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The 
acephali,  without  a  king  or  a  b?shop,  wers  separated  above 
three  hundred  years  from  the  patria»*chs  of  Alexandria^  who 
had  accepted  the  communiorx  of  Constuntinople,  without  ex- 
acting a  formal  condemnation  of  the  syiio<J  of  Chalcedon.  For 
accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  'vithout  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple were  anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  des- 
potism involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in 
this  spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments,^'*  and  fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of 
the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abolished  the  memory  of 
four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  suprem- 
acy of  St  Peter.'^  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce 
of  Constantinople  and  Egypt  hud  been  violated  by  the  zeal 
of  the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon,  while  the  successor  of -Cyril  would  have  pur- 
chased its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound  of 
a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  empire. 
The  Trisagion  '^^  (thrice  holy,)  ''•  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  Hosts  I "  is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  iden- 

promoted  their  chiefs  to  the  bishoprics  of  Athribls  and  Talba,  (perhaps 
Tava.  See  D'Anville,  p.  82,)  and  supplied  the  sacraments,  which  had 
failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

'''  De  hi3  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acacius,  majorum  tradi- 
tione  confectam  et  veram,  prsecipue  religiosse  solicitudini  congruana 
priebemus  sine  difiicultate  medicinam,  ((ialacius,  in  cpist.  i.  ad  £u- 
phemium,  Concil.  toin.  v,  286.)  ITie  offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the 
disease,  and  numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  amval  of  the 
Koman  physician.  Tillemont  himself  (Mom.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  372, 
642,  &c.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud,  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes; 
they  are  now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St..  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St. 
Elias  of  Jerusiilem,  &c.,  to  whom  they  refused  communion  whilst  upon 
earth.  But  Cai-dinal  Baronius  is  tirm  and  liard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 
,  '*  ITieir  names  were  erased  Irom  the  diptycli  of  the  church  :  'ex 
venerabili  diptycho,  in  quo  in»  memoriae  tnmsitum  ad  cotlum  habon- 
tium  episcopoi-um  vocabula  continentur,  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1846.) 
This  ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  ecjuivalcnt  to  the  book  of  life. 

'«  Petavius  (Dogmat.  Thcolog.  tom.  v.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3,  4,  p.  217—226) 
and  Tillemont  (Mom.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  713,  &c.,  799)  represent  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  tlie  twelve  centuries  be- 
tween Isaiah,  and  St.  ProcuLs's  boy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven 
hefoire  Qie  bishop  find  people  of  Coiistautiiiople,  the  song  was  cozusider* 
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ticwi  \  >»Ji  vhicb  the  angels  and  cherubim  eterrally  repeat 
before  iIk.  t»:rone  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church  cf 
Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Anticch  .;ooii  adtled,  "  who 
was  crucified  for  us  ? "  and  this  ^prateful  adilr^sB^,  either  to 
Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trm'ty,  may  be  justifietl  by  the 
rules  of  theology,  and  has  beea  groduaUy  adopted  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  Bast  and  West.  Cut  it  had  been  imagined 
by  a  Monophysite  bishop '^^  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first 
rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash 
innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Aaasitisius  his  throne 
and  his  life.''®  The  people  of  Constantinople  was  aovoid  of 
any  rational  principles  of  freedom  ;  but  they  held,  ab  a  lewful 
cause  of  rebellion,  the  color  of  a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the 
color  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  cna 
without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedra! 
by  two  adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted ^ 
they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of  slicks  and 
stones ;  the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the  emperor,  and 
defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were 
staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets 
were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array, 
marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head,  *••  Christians ! 
this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom  :  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual 
fether ;  anathema  to  the  Manichaean  tyrant !  he  is  unworthy 
to  reign.*'  Such  was  the  Catholic  cry ;  and  the  galleys  of 
Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace,  till  the  patri- 
arch had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed  the  waves  of  the 
troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked 
by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again  ex- 
asperated by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  crucified  ?  "     On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  blue 


ably  improved.  The  boy  heard  the  angels  sing,  "  Holy  God !  Holy 
strong  I     Holy  immortal !  " 

^'  Peter  Gnapheus,  the  fuller,  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his 
monastery,)  patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in 
the  Annals  of  Pagi  (A.  D.  477 — 490)  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Va- 
lois  at  the  end  of  his  Evagrius. 

'*  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Victor,  Marcellinus,  and  Theophanes.  As  the 
last  was  not  published  m  the  time  of  Baronius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more 
eopioiasy  as  well  aa  more  correct. 
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and  gre^pi  factions  of  Constantinople  suspeoded  their  discoyd, 
and  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  pre»* 
ence.  The  keys  of  the  city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards^ 
were  deposited  in  the  forum  .of  Constantine,  the  principal  sta- 
tion and  catyp  of  the  faithful.  Day  and  night  they  were  in- 
cessantly busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honor  of  their 
God,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of  their  prince* 
The  head  of  his  favorite  monk,  the  friend, tis  they  styled  bioiy 
of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a  spear  ; 
and  the  iirebrsmds,  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the  mo^ 
orthodox  buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor  were  brok^i, 
and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects* 
Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the  posture  pf  a  suppliant,  Anas- 
tasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The  Catholics, 
before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisagion ;  they  ex- 
ulted in  the  offer,  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  of  abdicating  the  purple  ;  they  listened  to  the  admo- 
nition, that,  since  all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously 
agree  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  the 
blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their  master^  without 
hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.  These  furious  but  tran- 
sient seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vitalian, 
who,  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part 
idolaters,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  besieged  Con- 
stantinople, exterminated  sixty-five  tliousand  of  his  fellow- 
Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  bishops,  tfie  satis- 
faction of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the 
dying  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the  uncle 
of  Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  the  Jlrst  of  the 
religious  wars  which  have  been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  disciples,  of  the  God  of  peace.'® 

"^  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  the  death 
of  Anastasius,  may  be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  liberatus,  (o.  li — 
19,)  the  iid  and.iiid  books  of  Evagrius,  the  Abstract  of  the  two 
books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the  EpiB- 
ties  of  the  Popes,  (ConciL  torn,  t.)  The  series  is  continued  with 
some  disorder  in  the  xvth  and  xvith  tomes  of  the  M6moire8  Eccl^ 
siastiques  of  Tillemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  forever  of  that 
incomparable  guide  —  whose  bigotry  is  overbalano(K|  by  the  mttrits  <tf 
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Jafldflian  has  been  ^Ireadj  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a 
prince  I  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver :  the  theologian  ^  still 
remains,  and  it  affords  an  unfavorable  prejudice,  that  his 
theology  should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait 
The  sovereign  sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  super- 
stitious  reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints :  his  Code, 
and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  enlarge  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  every  dispute  between  a 
monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce, that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always 
on  the  side  of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devo- 
tions, the  emperor  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  his  prayers, 
vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a  monk ; 
his  fancy  was  amused  by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal 
inspiration  ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and 
Sl  Michael  the  archangel ;  and  his  recovery  from  a  danger- 
ous disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succor  of  the  holy 
martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  provinces 
of  the  East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  ®i  and  though  the  far  greater  part  of  these  costly  struc* 
tures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  c^tentation,  the  zeal  of 
the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  benefactors. 
Among  the  titles  of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Fious 
was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interest  of  the  church  was  the  serious  business  of  his 
life ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country  was  often  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith.  The  controversies  of 
the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and  understanding; 
and  the  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  diE- 
gence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected 
his  own.  "  What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his 
associates,  '*from  your  bigoted  tyrant?     Sleepless  and  un- 

erudition,  dilisence,  veracity,  and  scrupulous  minuteness.  He  Was 
prevented  by  death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  vith  century 
of  the  church  and  empire. 

*^  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius,  (c.  11,  13,  18,  27,  28,) 
with  the  learned  remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  thap 
contradicted,  by  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Eva 
grius,  and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundus,  in  his  xiith  book 
—  de  tribus  capitulis,  "cum  videri  doctus  appetit  importune  .  •  ., 
spontaneis  qusestionibus  ecclesiam  turbat."  See  Procop.  de  Bell 
doth.  L  iii.  c.  35. 

**  Procop.  de  Ediiiciifl,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  &c.,  paasim. 
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armed,  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debating  with  rev- 
erend graybeards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
volumes."  83  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed 
in  many  a  conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the 
loudest  and  most  subtile  of  the  disputants;  in  many  a  sermon, 
which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to 
the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master.  While  the  Barba- 
rians invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious  legions 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to  van- 
quish at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods 
a  disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have 
learned,  *'  that  religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arro- 
gance and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed 
by  silence  and  submission  ;  that  man,  ignorant  of  his  own 
nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his 
God  ;  and  thai  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and 
benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."  ^^ 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence 
to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when 
the  prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a 
disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  argu- 
ment by  the  plenitude  of  polver,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy 
the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign  of  Justinian 
was  a  uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecution  ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the 
contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigor  of  their  execution.  The 
insufficient  term  of  three  months  was  assigned'  for  the  conver- 
sion or  exile  of  all  heretics ;  ^   anci  if  he  still  connived  at 


*'  ""Oc  Si^  HuBipTiXt  iqivXaiSTog  is  act  ini  Xia/tif  rivoff  mu^'  vvxTw,  o^ov 
ToTff  Tcoi'  hQttov  trf/uTov  yi{>ot'oiv  aiuxvxXeiy  Tu  X{tiariur<ov  Xoya  anovSi^v 
F/wv.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  life  of  St.  Eutychiua 
(apud  Aleman.  ad  Procop.  Arcan.  c.  18)  the  same  character  is  given 
with  a  design  to  praise  Justinian. 

^  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procopiiis  (de  BelL 
Goth.  1.  i,  c.  3)  is  scourged  in  the  preface  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks 
him  among  the  political  Christians  —  sed  longe  verius  hseresium 
omnium  sentinas,  prorsusque  Atheos  —  abominable  Atheists,  who 
preached  the  imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man,  (ad  Hist.  Arcan. 
c.  13.) 

**  This  altematiYe,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserred  by  John 
^^ala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  63,  e<Ut.  Yenet.  1733,)  who  deserves  more  credit  as 
be  drftwi  townrds  hit  end.    After  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestoriaae, 
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dieir  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprfred,  under  his  iron  yoke} 
not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society,  bat  of  the  common  birtfi^ 
right  of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred 
years,  the  M ontanists  of  Phrygia  ®*  still  breathed  the  wild  en* 
thusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy  which  they  bad  imbibed 
from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  th*» 
Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  soU 
diers,  they  .grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom  5 
the  conventicle  and  the  congregation  perished  in  the  fhimes, 
but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not  extinguished  th?ee  han^ 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  their  tyrant.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  a< 
Constantinople  had  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws:  theif 
clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate  J 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  by  the-  rapaotou^ 
hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  trophies  of  the  Barbarians.  A  secret 
remnant  of  Pkgans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most  refifted  and 
most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  anystranger» 
should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A  bishop 
was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his  diligence  soon 
discovered,  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,' 
physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the  strperstitfott 
of  the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that;  they  must 
choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  OS 
Justinian,  and  that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer 
be  disguised  under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indificrence  ^r 
impiety.  The  patrician  Photiis,  perhaps,  alone  was  resoIv«d 
to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors  :  he  enfranchised  bimself^ 
with  the  strokQ  of  a  dagger,  and  left. his  tyrant  the  poor  cqn- 
solatioa  of  exposing  with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  th^ 
fugitive.  His  weakeir  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly 
monarch,  underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  labored, 
by  their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to  expi- 
ate the  guilt,  of  idolatry.     The  native  country  of  Homer,  and 


£uty<!hiana,  &c.,  ne  expectent,  says  Justlm»in,  nt  ^gni  tenia  jtcdice^n* 
tur:  jubeiAuSy  enim  ut  .  .  .  convicti  et  aperti  hseretici  justae  et 
idonese  animadversioni  subjiciantur.  Baronlus  copies  and  applfttids 
this  edict  of  the  Code,  (A.  D.  527,  No.  39,  40.) 

'  ^  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  MontaiUBts,  in  Moriid^^ 
de  Bebus  Chxist.  ante  Constantinum,  p.  410 — 424. 
VOL.  IV.  46 
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tte  tbaatre  of  the  TirqJRO  war,stil}  retained  the  lest  sparki  of 
his  mythology :  hy  Uie  care  of  the  eame  Inshop,  seventy 
thousand  Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia^  Phry- 
gia,  Lydiai  and  Caria ;  ninety-six  churcheis  were  built  for  the 
new  proselytes ;  and  linen  vestments,  Bibles,  and  liturgies, 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  mu* 
nificence  of  Justinian.®^  The  Jews,  who  had  been  gradually 
stripped  of  their  in^p^nities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious 
law,  which  compelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Chnstians.^'^ 
And  they  might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the 
CSathoUcs  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  cal* 
eulations  of  their  sovereign :  the  people  of  Constantinople 
delayed  the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a^hole  week  after  it  had 
been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they  bad  the  pleasure  of 
&sting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine  ^ 
were  a  oaoUey  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by 
the  Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians 
as  idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been 
planted,  on  their  holy  mount  c^Garizim,^  but  the  persecution 
of  Justinian  offered  cmly  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  rebel- 
lion. They  chose  the  latter :  under  the  standard  of  a  des- 
perate leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs 
on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defenceless 
people.    The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular 

^  Theopban.  Chron.  p.  Id3.  John,  the  HonophyBxte  Ublliop  ttf 
Asia,  is  a  most  sutiieiitie  witneas  of  this  tranaactioii,  i&  which  he  was 
UumU  empiloyed  by  the  emperor,  (Aflsenum.  Bib.  Orient  ten.  uu 
p.  85.) 

^  Compare  Procopius  (Hist.  Ascwi.  o.  28,  and  Aleman's  Notes) 
with  Theophanes,  (Chron.  p.  190.)  The  council  of  Nice  has  iAtmsted 
the  patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexaadria,  with,  the  an- 
ntaal  pKOcUmation  of  Baster ;  and  we  still  read,,  or  rather  we  do  not 
read,  v^mj  of  the  Paschal  c^nstles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  relga  of 
IfOnophytism  in  Egypt^  the  Catholics  were  perplexed  by  such  a  i^txiil- 
Ish  prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposeo,  among  ^e  I'rotestanlSv 
the  reception  of  the  Gregorian  styLe. 

*  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basaagab 
Bitteirs  das  Jui&,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

.*^  Sichem*  Neajxdis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modem  seat  of  the 
$ama¥itan%  is  situate  in  a  yalley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  moun- 
tain ci  eurdng  to  the  north,  and  the  fruitful  Garizim,  6r  mountain  of 
emiMg  to  :^e  louthi  ten  or  eleren  hours'  travel  from  Jtarusalem*  $se 
ttsiuMvel,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  fte.,  p.  $9^^%,, ,    .  .  . 
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l<0C8s  of  te  East:  twenty  tlioaflaiid  were  rimiii,  tireoly 
tfaousaad  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infideis  of  Persia  and 
India^  and  tbe  lemaias  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  tiia 
crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  haa  been  com* 
puted  thai  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were  extir^ 
pated  in  the  Samaritan  war,^  which  convened  the  once  fruits 
iul  province  into  a  desolaie  and  smoking  wilderness*  But  in 
the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murdef  could  not  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers ;  and  he  piously  labored 
to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
faith,9i 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least, 
to  be  always  in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  eskab* 
lished  the  tome  of  St,  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire ;  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  were  exposed, 
on  either  side,  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution;  and  the 
four  synods  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chakedon^ 
were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.^^  But  while  ' 
Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices  were  not  incompatible 
with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the  Monophysite  teachers  ;  and 
the  open  or  clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and 
multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.  The  cap* 
ital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  dis- 
cord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts, 
tiiat  their  seeming  disogreement  was  imputed  by  many  to  a 
secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness  of  their  people.^    The  famous  dispute  of  the 


^  Froeop.  Anecdot.  e.  11.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  122.  Joha  Malali« 
Chron.  torn.  iL  p.  62.  I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophical^ 
hidf  superstitious^  that  the  proTince  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans 
penetrated  into  the  empire. 

'^  The  expresuon  of  Procopius  is  remarkable :  oiiy'v^  of  id«Mi  «<>»«# 

Ai^dot.  c»  13, 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor^  p.  328»  and  the  original  evidence  of 
the  laws  of  J^ustinian.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius 
himself  is  in  extreme  good  humor  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  th^. 
popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power.      . 

"  Plooop^m^  Aneodot,  o.  13.   ^Tagnus,  1.  lt»  c»10*  *  J|  l^lie  «oolipi« 
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THSSE  caiAPTEBS,»*  which  has  filled  more  yolumes  then  it  dc* 
serves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtile  and  disiogena* 
oub  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred  years  smce  the  hoSy  of 
Origen*^  had  been  ealen  by  the  worms  :  his  soul,  of  which 
he  held  the  preexistence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator ;.  but 
his  writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine, 
in  the^  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried  more 
tl^in  ten  metaphysical  errors ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the 
company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  tiie  clergy 
to  the  ^iendty  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  coundil  of  Chalcedony  The  fathers  had  listened 
without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsues* 
tia;*®  and  their  justice  or  indulgence  had  reetwcd  both  The- 
odcffert  of  Gyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  £dessa,  to  the  communion  of 
the  chui^h.  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental  bishops 
w«pe  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy  ;  the  first  had  been 
the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  Nestorius : 
their  most  suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title 
oii\ie  three  chapters;  and  the  condemnation  of  their  mem- 


•stical  never  read  the  secret  luStorian,  tlxeir  oommon  suspicion  proves 
St  least  the  general  hatred. 

,  ^  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  vth 
general  council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  useless,  though  au- 
thentic, knowledge,  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1 — 419.)  The  Greek  Evagrius 
is  less  copious  and  correct  (1.  iv.  c.  38)  than  the  three  Bcalous  AfiiaanM^ 
Facundus^  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  tribus  capituli^,  which  are  most 
correctly  published  by  Sirnxond,)  Liberatuf^,  (in  his  Bre^darium,  c.  22, 
23,  24,)  and  Victor  Tunnuncnsis  in  his  Chronicle,  (in  torn.  i.  Antiq. 
Lect.  Oaniirii,  p.  830 — 334.)  The  liber  Pontificalia,  or  Auastasius,  (iii 
Vigilio,  Pelagio,  &c.,)  is  original  Italian  evidence.  The  modem  reader 
wiU  derive  some  information  from  Dupin  (llibliot.  Eccl6s.  tom.  v.  p. 
189—207)  and  Basnage,  (Hist,  de  I'EgUse,  tom.  i.  p.  519—541 ;)  yet 
the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  char- 
acter of  the  popes. 

•*  Origen  hid  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  TrAunj 
snd  Svttift^riu  of  the  old  philosophers,  (Justinian,  ad  Mennara,  in  Coat- 
cU.  tom.  vi.  p.  356.)  His  moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to 
ihe  Eeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
reason. 

••  Basnage  (Praefat.  p.  11—14,  ad  tom.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis.)  has 
fairly  weighed  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  ITieodore  of  Mopsuestia,  If 
he  composed  10,0(k)  volumes,  as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable 
allowance.  In  all  the  subsequent  catalogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  alone^ 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  included ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Aaflemaa 
(Bn«0t^Oti«nt.  torn.  ir.  p.  20a— 207)  to  jurtify  the'lwit«iice.    • 
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ory  must  inipolve  the  honor  of  a  synod,  whose  name  was  pro- 
nounced with  siooere  or  aifecied  reverence  by  the  Catholic 
world.  If  these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  wen 
annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be 
awakened  by  the  clamor  which,  after  a  hundred  years,  was 
raised  over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs 
of  the  dsemon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor 
assuaged  by  human  industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints 
and  angels  they  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have 
^  smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theok^Jcal  insects  who  sttfl 
crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of  theae 
insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  dis* 
tilled  his  venom,  perhaps  without  discerning  the  true  modves 
of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  faction.  The  victims 
were  no  Icniger  subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style 
of  his  edicts  could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite 
the  clergy  of  the  East  to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and 
anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  hesitation,  consented  to  the 
voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  fifth  general  council,  of  three 
patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  held 
at  Constantinople ;  and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders, 
of  the  three  chapters  were  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of  dark* 
ness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon :  and  if  they  had  foughl 
as  they  usually  did  under  the  standard  of  Rome^  they  might 
have  prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But 
their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony, 
was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after 
a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian 
and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could 
be  found  who  would  impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and 
successor  Pelagius.  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insen- 
sibly transferred  to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schis- 
matics ;  the  Illyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches  were 
oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without 
some  effort  of  military  force ;  ^^  the  distant  Barbarians  tran- 


®'  Sec  the  comijlaints  of  liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations 
of  1*0}  e  Pclf^ius  to  the  conqueroi-  and  exarch  oi'  Italy.     Schisma  .  .  . 
Iiet  poisstattei  publico  oppzinuttur*  ^.,  (CoaoU-  torn.  vi.  p.  467»4fii'i 
46* 
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fleribed  the  creod  of  the  Vatican,  and,  hi  tiie  period  of  a  cen 
tary,  the  schiBin  of  the  three  chapters  expired  hi  an  obseore 
angle  of  the  Venetian  proTince.^  But  the  reKgious  discon- 
lent  of  the  Italians  had  already  prompted  the  conquests  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
fluspect  the  faith  and  to  detest  the  govemroent  c^  their  Bjxan" 
tine  tyrant 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice  pro- 
cess of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  ' 
tlie  orthodox  line ;  in  his  old  age  he  transgressed  the  measure 
of  temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the 
CSatbolics,  wcto  scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  ineorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never 
•ub}ect  to  any  wants  and  infirmities,  the  inheritance  of  our 
mortal  flesh.  This  fantastic  opinion  was  announced  in  the 
last  edicts  of  Justinian ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable 
departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was 
prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer 
<MP  resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  of  the  East  in  the  language 
ci  authority  and  affection.  ^*  Most  gmcious  Justinian,  remem- 
ber  your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not  your  gray  hairs 
be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fatheis  from  exile,  and 
vour  followers  from  perdition.  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
Italy  and  Gaol,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall, 
and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you 
destroy  what  you  have  taught ;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
loud  voice,  }  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestori* 
«s,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same 
flamesxin  which  they  will  eternally  bum.''  He  died  and  made 
DO  sign.^     His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of 

An  army  was  detained  to  suppress  the  sedition  of  an  lUyrian  city.  See 
Proe<qpiiis,  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25  t)  wrnt^  'ifxa  9<pio»v  «t%off  of 
Xtfintavol  9tafiaxorra*,  He  secans  to  pxomise  an  ecdesiastical  history. 
It  would  have  been  curious  and  impartii^. 

••  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  by 
Pope  Honorius,  A.  D.  638,  (Muratori,  Annalid*  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  376  ;) 
but  they  again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished 
till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked 
the  vth  general  council  with  contemptuous  suence,  (xiii  Condi. 
Toletan.  in  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  487 — 494.) 

••  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Treves,  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  611 — 513 :)  he 
biaiMl^  like  moat  itf  the  GaUicaii  prdstes,  (Gngor.  Sp^ 
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^^■'  ike  church,  and  the  reigns  af  lus  (bur  snceessoft,  iMia, 
.gis  Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished  by  a  rare, 
^j^  t  though  fortimate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
■^    East-iw 

^^v^  The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  act- 
^.>  ing  on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight, 
the  soul  to  the  thought ;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one 
lew^y  ^^^9  ^  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and 
^  0f  conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian 
^^  y  war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the 
^  jggg  Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  hat  of  two  natures, 
^v  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied  in 
^{B  the  singular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  ^t 
^  jjff  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the 
e  o(^  profession  of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most 
/  in  5  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  tlie  Nestorians 
g^  themselves.^^*  The  experiment  was  tried  without  effect,  and 
,^  irt  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance 
suffe  o^  a  rptreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy. 
^s  oi  The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of 
lage  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation :  to  either  nature 
jm-  of  Christ  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct  ener- 
\\js  gy ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  al- 
uh/  lowed  that  the  human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the 
htt      same^^^^     The   disease   was  attended   with  the  customary 

ill,       

ou 

in  ConciL  torn.  vi.  p.  1 007,)  was  separated  from  the  eoxnsmnion  of 

f        the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  chaptenk 

>        Baronios  almost  pronounces  the  danmation  of  JustiniaD,  (JL>  D.  56d» 

e        No.  6.)  • 

^  ^^  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (L  iv.  c.  39,  40,  il«) 

f  end  the  edict  of  his  successor^  (L  v.  c.  3,)  the  remainder  of  the  history 

of  Evagrius  is  filled  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical*  events. 

wi  xhis  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  ineoasistent,  doctrine  of  the 

Nestorians,  had  been  observed  by  La  Croze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes, 

torn.  i.  p.  19,  20,)  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulpharagins,  (Bib* 

Uot.  Orient,  torn*  iL  p.  292.    Hist.  Dynast.  P*  91*  vers.  I^tin.  Poeoek,) 

and  Asaeman  himself,  (torn.  iv.  p.  218.)    They  seem  ignorant  that 

they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis.    'O  ^loooc 

•laoYtttv  vtwff  (the  common  reproach  of  the  Monophysites,)  d^«  ^«i»j- 
pMtta  T0vroiP  •iTttiv  oi^x  irokfiijatf  rovvdtTtov  di  ravro  fiovllav  tw  •  •  •  « 
dvo  TgQoaommp  iSo^aa*,  (ConciL  torn.  vii«  p.  205.) 

^^  See  the  Orthodox  faith  in  Fetavius,  (Dogmata  Theolog.  torn.  t» 
L  ix.  c.  6 — 10«  p.  433 — 447  :)  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are  ' 
■onndad  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Maximas  aad  Fjnkvm,  (ad 
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Bpwpitprmi  but4h^  Greek  detgy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  en^ 
leas  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  couns^ 
into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  thein- 
selves  MONOTHELiTES,  (asscrtcrs  of  the  unity  of  will,)  but  they 
trc^^ted  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  superfluous ;  and 
recdaii««nded  a  religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
prudence  and  charity  of  the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence 
was  successively  iin]x>sed  by  the  ec thesis  or  exposition  of 
HeraeHus,  the  type  or  model  of  his  grandson  Constans ;  ^^^ 
and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  re- 
luctance by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Je- 
rusalem sounded  the  alarm  :  in  the  language,  or  even  in  the 
silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  churches  detected  a  latent 
heresy:  and  the  obedience  of  Pope  Honorius  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the 
lj(older  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  condemned  the 
execrfcle  and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who 
revived  the  errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they 
signed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St* 
Peter ;  tlie  ink  was  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted  that  could  fill 
the  supei'stitious  mind  with  horror  and  affright.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Western  church,  Pope  Martin  and  his  Lat- 
eran  synod  anathematized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence 
of  the  Greeks :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the 
most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate 
Brs  J  wicked  type^  and  the  impious  eeihesis  of  his  grandfather; 
and  to  confound'  the  authors  and  their  adherents  with  the 
twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  the  apostates  from  the  church, 
and  the  organs  of  the  deyii.  Such  an  insuR  under  the  tamest 
reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended 
his  days  on  tlie  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised 
by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand,^^*     But 

calcemtom.  viii.  ^^x^nal.  Baron,  p.  755 — 794,)  which  relates  a  seal 
(Conference,  and  produced  as  short-lived  a  conyersion. 

^^  Impiissimam  ecthesim  ....  scelerosum  typum  (Concil.  torn, 
vii.  p.  '366)  diaboUcse  opcrationis  genimina,  (fors.  gemdnat  or  else  the 
Greek  y«»>;,MaTa  in  the  original.  Concil.  p.  363,  364,)  are  the  ex<» 
pressions  of  the  xviiith  anathema.  The  epistle  of  Pope  Martin  to 
Amandhs;  a  Galilean  bishop,  stigmatizes  the  Monothelites  and  their 
heresy  with  equal  virulence,  (p.  392.) 

*^  ¥he  soifeHngs  of  Martin  and  Maxinras  are  described  wilh  pA*^ 
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the  same  invincible  spirit  survived  in  &eir  ftuooesson;  and 
the  tiriumph  of  the  Latins  avenged  their  recent  defeat,  and 
obliterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three  chapters.  The  synods 
of  Rome  were  conHrraed  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  palace  and  the  presence  of  a  new  Constan* 
tine,  a  descendant  of  Heraclius.  The  royal  convert  convert- 
ed the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bbhope ;  ^^ 
tile  dissenters,  with  their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were 
condemned  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pains  of  heresy ;  the 
East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West ;  and 
the  creed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of 
every  age,  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmoniited  in  the 
person  of  Christ  The  majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Boman 
83mod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  deacon,  and  three 
bishops ;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel, 
nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am 
ignorant  by  what  arts  ^y  could  determine  the  lofi^  emperor 
ef  the  Grreeks  to  abjure  dbe  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to 
persecute  the  religioa  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and 
people  of  Constantinople  ^^  were  iavorable  to  the  Lateran 
creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  reasonable  of  the  two  :  and 
die  suspicion  is  countenanced  by  the  unnatuml  moderation  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious 
of  their  weakness.  While  the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  pro* 
posed  a  more  summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to 
life :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial ;  but  the  acknowledged 
failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Monothe* 
tiles.    In  the  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  ConstantuM 


thetic  Bimplicity  in  their  original  letters  and  sett,  (ConoiL  torn.  tIL 
p,  68  —  78.  Baron.  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  656,  No.  2,  et  annOB 
subaeqiient.)  Yet  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  HoQta  and 
tfttftarof  diftioftitg,  had  been  previously  announced  intheType  of  Ooii'^ 
stans,  (Condi,  torn.  viL  p.  240.) 

)(»  jgutychius  (Annal.  torn.  iL  p.  368)  m<)st  erroneously  suppOMi 
fli9t  the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themsrives  to 
PoQ^tsntinople ;  and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Oreeks,  thiui  com- 
poses  the  sixth  cooncil  of  292  nthevs. 

>^  The  MoBothelito  Constnu  was  hated  by  all,  dia  tqi  rovrn  (ssft 
Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  292)  «>i0ijdq  aip6d^f  na^if  nayrm-  Whea  ta# 
Honotfaelite  monk  fi^l^d  in  his  muiusle,  ik9  P^pl9  i^outod,  4iaotf  i9$m 
aitiaa,  (ConciL  tomf  vii,  p.  1Q32,)  9ut  this  ▼»>  a  natural  and  traivdeal 
emotion ;  and  I  much  fear  thi^  th^  letter  vi  m  sntidpatiiiii  of  qqrtho* 
doxy  in  th0  good  peopla  of  C<m«tsiitinopl« 
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wa9  deposed  and  8lain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted 
the  feast  of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image  or  momimeBt 
of  the  sijcth  council  was  defaced,  and  the  original  acta  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their  pati-on 
was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East 
were  released  from  their  occasional  conformity,  the  Roman 
faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the  orthodox  sacceflf(»ra 
of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 
forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  wor- 
ship of  iDfiages.i^^ 

Before  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the 
incarnation,  which  had  been  defined  at  Home  and  Constanti- 
nople, .'waS'  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  ;^°^  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or 
rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians 
whose  liturgy,  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latiii 
tongue*  Their  numbers,  and  visible  splendor,  bestowed  an 
imperfect  claim  JU>  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but  in  the 
ll^ty  diey  were  marked  with  the  less  honorable  name  of  Mel* 


1(^7  xii9  hktory  o£  MoaotheUtism  nmy  be  found  io.  the  Ax^s  o£  thfr 
Synods  of  Rome  (torn.  vii.  p.  77 — 395,  601 — 608)  and  Constantinpple^ 
(p.  609— 1-429.)  Baronius  extracted  some  original  documents  from 
the  Vatician  library ;  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the  diligence 
«f  Pagi.  Bveii  IKipin  (Biblioth^ue  Eecl^.  torn.  vi.  p.  67— 71)  and 
BanHigp.  (Hist,  de  l-EgHse,  torn,  i  p»  641—666)  afford  a  tolen^le 
abrid^ent. 

^^  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop» 
fltibscribed  pro  omni  Aqnilonari  parte  Britannia}  et  Hibernia;,  qua;  ab 
iimglorum  et  Britonttm,  necnon  Scotorum  et  Pictorom  gentibus  cole- 
bantur,  (Eddius,  in  Yit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  31,  apud  Pagi,  Critica,  torn,  iii, 
p.  88.)  Theodore  (magnse  insulae  Britanmaj  archiepiscopus  et  philos- 
qph\ui)  -was  long  expected  at  Rome,  (ConcU.  torn.  tU.  p.  714,)  but  he 
contented  hhn9e]f  with  holding  (A.  D.  680)  his  provincial  synod  of 
9«tfleld,  in  whi^  he  received  the  doereea  of  Pope  Martin  and  the  &a^ 
l4«tc;r«n  oounoil  agaiuiBt  the  Monothelites,  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  597, 
&c.)  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia>  had  been  named  to  tho 
nnmecy  of  Britain  by  Pope  Vitalian,  (A.  D..  688 ;  see  BaroniUs  and 
Pcigi>)  vl^oae  esteem  for  his  learning  snd  piety  was  tainted  by  somo 
distrust  oi  hifl  mitioniil  character —  ne  qtud  contraiium  veritati  fidey 
Grsecojum  more,  in  ecclesiam  cni  praoesset  introduceret.  The  Cilix 
ni$9^yr99  sent  from  B^^me  td  Canterbury  under  the  tuithm  of  an  Afri- 
ts g«idi^  (Beds  Hist.  Ecdea.  Anglonun,  1.  ir.  c.  1.)  He  adhered  to 
^e  Koman  doctri^io;  and  the  same  cxeed  of  the  incarnation  has  been 
miMibrwkJly  tr^oismitAod  .from  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates,  ^Yhoae 
apund  onderataodag  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that  abstrase 
mystery.  .  i    ♦.  .•...♦ 
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cMto,  or  Soyalisis ;  ^^  of  men,  whoM  fai4h«  instead  of  resting 
<m  the  bssiB  of  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  cstat^ 
liahed,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  tempomi  monaroh.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the 
woads  of  the  fathers  of  Ck>n8tantinople,  who  profess  them- 
selves  the  slaves  of  the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with 
maiieious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chaicedon  had  been  in* 
spived  and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin 
Wide.  The  prevaiiiag  faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the 
duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters  should 
feel  and  assedrt  the  principles  of  freedom*  Under  the  rod  of 
persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  degenerated 
into  rebels  and  fugitives;  and  the  most  ancient  and  useful 
allies\of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as 
the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy  of  the  Christians.  Language, 
the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of 
mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries  of  the  East,  by  a 
peculiar  and  perpetual  badg^,  which  abolished  the  means  of 
mteroourse  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  long  do* 
minion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all,  their 
eloquence,  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most 
perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered 
in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms  ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  Coptic  was  conGned  to  the  rude  and  illiterate 
peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriae,'^^  from  the  mountains 
of  Assyria  to  tlie  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of 
poetry  and  argument  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected 
by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  Barbaric. 

^^  This  name,  unknown  till  the  xth  century,  appears  to  be  of 
Syiiae  origin.  It  was  mveated  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eageriy  adopted^ 
by  the  Nestorlaiia  and  Mahometans ;  but  it  was  accepted  without 
shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Eu* 
tychlttSa  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  507,  See,  torn.  iii.  pn 
355.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  1 19.)  ' Hutig  dot  Xnt  rov 
SaaiXdoig,  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  (ConeiU 
torn.  vii.  p.  7$5.) 

"^  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  priqiitive  language^ 
was  divided  into  three  dialects.  1.  The  Aramaaiit  as  it  was  r^aedst 
Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  2.  The  P(U«»tinet  w;hich  was 
tued  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The  I^aba* 
thMMt  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  the  vLUages  of 
Irak,  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Ilist.  Dynast,  p.  11.)  On  the  Syriac,  see 
EbQ4r)e»u»  (Anseman.  torn.  iii.  p*  ^2%  &c.,).  whose  pr^udloe  slo 
rould  prefer  it  to  the  Arabic.  ^ ^s.     . 
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tongues,  which  have  been  revived  is  the  Midies  of  modem 
Europe,  were  uninteiiigible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armeniim  and  t\M 
^hiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
diurches:  and  their  theology  is  enriched  by  domestic  ver- 
ttons^^^  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular 
fathers.  Alter  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  mxty  years, 
the  spark  of  controversy,  first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  N^to* 
fins,  still  bams  in  the  bosom  of  the  East,  and  the  hostile 
communions  still  maintain  the  fhith  and  discipline  of  their 
fonnders.  In  the  most  abject  state  (^  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  reject  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  cherish  ihe  toleration  of 
^ir  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them  to  anathematize,  on 
the  one  hand,  8t  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus:  on  the 
other,  Pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chaleedon.  The  weight 
which  they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire*  de- 
mands our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  die 
various  prospect  of,  I.  The  Nestorians ;  II.  The  Jacobites ;  ^^^ 
HI.  The  Maronites;  IV.  The  Armenians;  V.  The  Copts; 
and,  VL  The  Abjrssinians.  ToNthe  three  former,  the  Syiiac 
is  common ;  but  of  the  latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the  user 
of  a  natimial  idiom.  Yet  the  modem  natives  of  Armenia  and 
Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  wkh  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  reject  the 
religion,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in*  the 
East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is  addressed  m  ail 
obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 

>"  I  shall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  i^mIIb  of  Simon,  Wal- 
to«i>  Mill*  Wetatein^  ABsemannua,  Lndolphna,  La  Orose,  whom  I  haiM 
oonsulted  with'  aomt  care.  It  appears,  1.  That,  of  all  the  versions 
which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are 
now  extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the 
best  ekim,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  it 
ia  more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

"*  In  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  BiUiotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-yaticana  of  Joseph 
SIdsob  Assemamius.  That  learned  Maronite  was  despatched,  in  the 
year  1715,  by  Pope  Clement  XL  to  yisit  the  monasteries  of  £|[^rpt  and 
Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes,  published  at  Kome 
1719—1728,  contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
of  his  extensive  project.  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed 
Ika  Syiiae  Uteratttti^ ;  fta4  thouf^  a  dependant  of  Ri»ae^  he  wishM  to 
be  moderate  and  candid. 
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I.  Both  in  his  natire  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy 
of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The 
Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the 
arrogance  of  Cyri!,  were  molliiied  by  his  tardy  concessions. 
The  same  prelates,  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  with* 
out  a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  ;  the  power  of  tlie 
Monopfa3rsites  reconciled  them  with  the  Catholics  in  the  con* 
formity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and,  insensibly,  of  belief;  and 
their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the 
diree  chapters.  Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate,  of 
more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws ;  and,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church 
of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond 
those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they 
might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck 
a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under  its  salu^ 
tary  shade.  The  catkoHe^  or«  primate,  resided  in  the  capital : 
in  his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops, 
and  clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regalar 
hierarchy :  they  r^ced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who 
were  converted  from  tibe  Zendavesta  to  the  gospel,  frotn  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  an  artAil  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Per* 
sian  church  had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria ; 
and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely 
interwoven  with  its  original  frame.  The  ccUholies  were  elected 
and  ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  depend- 
ence on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of 
the  Oriental  church.**'     In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,*** 

"3  Seethe  Arabio  canofts  of  Nice  in  the  tnuwlatioii  of  Abraham 
Bcchelensis,  No.  37,  38,  39,  40.  Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  336,  336,  edit. 
Venet.  These  vulgar  titles,  Nieene  and  Armbici  are  both  apooryphaL 
The  council  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canons,  (Theodoret, 
ffist.  Eocles.  I.  i.  c.  8  ;)  and  the-  remainder,  seventy  or  eighty,  were 
collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac  edition 
of  Mamthas  is  no  longer  extant,  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  i. 
p.  195,  torn.  iii.  p.  74,)  and  the  Arabic  versioi^is  marked  with  many 
recent  interpola^ons.  Yet  this  Code  oontains  many-curioas  relics  of 
ecclesiastical  disdifliiie ;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  tbm 
Eastern  communions,  it  was  probably  finished  before  the  schism  of 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Qrsc.  torn.  xi.  p.  869 
-867.) 

■■«  Theodore  the  BeadOT(l.ll:e.^4«,  ad  <ii«Bn  Hist.  8oelea.)hae 
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the  ming  genemtioiis  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  thedogieal 
idiom  :  Aey  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  they  revered  the  apo9* 
tolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius.  whose 
person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the  nations 
beyond  the  Tigris.  The  fii*st  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  taught  tliem  to  execrate  the  Egyptians^  who,  in  the 
synod  of  £phesus,  had  im^Hously  confounded  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  The  flight  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  who  were 
twice  expelled  from  the  Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd 
of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  re- 
renge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Aiutstasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones 
of  the  Bast,  prov<^ed  their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  free* 
dom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the 
two  persons  of  Christ.  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  go«^ 
pel,  the  Sassanian  kings  beheld  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  a 
race  of  ~  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion, 
imd  who  might  favor  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  their 
country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  danger- 
ous correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy :  the  progress  of 
the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Pezores,  and 
he  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted 
Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the 
fidelity  df  his  Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just. preference 
to  the  victims  and  enemies  of  the  Koman  tyrant.  The  Nes- 
torians  composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people : 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword« 
of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled 
at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred Monophysites,  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of 
faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia.**^    Their  eccle- 


BOticed  thifl  Peroian  school  of  Edassa.  Its  ancieat  8plendor»  and  tha 
two  aeras  of  its  downfall,  (A.  D.  431  and  480)  are  clearly  discussed 
by  Assemanni,  (Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  402,  ill.  p.  376,  373,  iv.  p. 
70,  924.) 

"*  A  disaertad^n  on  the  atate  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  tha 
hands  of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and.  his  Xaaooed 
xasearehes  axe  digested  in  the  mosjt  lucid  order.  Besides  this  ivtb 
Yohune  of  the  BMioiheca  Orientali$f  the  extracts  in  the  three  preced* 
hig  tomes  (torn.  i.  p.  203,  ii.  p.  321 — 463,  iii.  64—70,  378— 39d,  Ac^ 
M».nM«,MO»-r«8SOmorWl1)MMf9lV?OMaulft^  . 
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atastical  instkutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  principle  of 
reason,  or  at  least  of  policy  :  the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was 
relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten  ;  houses  of  charity  wer^  en- 
dowed for  the  education  of  orphans  and  foundlings ;  the  law 
of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Pei^sian  clergy  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated 
nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch 
himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  religious  freedom, 
myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Bastem  empire  ;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punished 
by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects ;  they  trans- 
ported into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war :  and  those 
who  deserved  the  favor,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a 
discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan,and  his  fiercer 
grandson,  were  assisted  with  .advice,  and  money,  and  troops, 
Hy  the  desperate  sectaries  who  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities 
ci  the  East :  their  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Oath* 
oUc  churches ;  but  when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recov^ 
ered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their  foreign 
ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was  often 
endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown.  They  were  involved 
ifi  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism  :  their  enmity  to 
Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gos- 
pel :  and  a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  cap- 
lives  of  Apanrea  and  Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  a  hostile 
altar  in  the  face  of  the  cailwlic^  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  conditions 
which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
ttanity  in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who 
denied  the  authority  of  the  holy  synods :  but  he  flattered  him* 
self  that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits 
of  union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of  Kome  ;  and  if  he 
failed  m  exciting  their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  their  sovereign.  In  a  later  age  the  Lutherans  have 
been  burnt  at  Paris,  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the  super- 
stition and  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

The=  desire  of  gakiing  souls  for  God  and  subjects  for  the 
cShurch,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Chris- 
tian priests.  From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their 
spiritual  ^rms  \o  t}ie  north,,  the  eajit,  cuid  ,  the  s9Uth  i  and  the 
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BimpHcity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  pamted  with  the 
colors  of  the  Syriac  theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,**^  Christianity  was 
successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians, 
the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites : 
She  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspic- 
)ou8  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  mart3nr8. 
JPhe  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing  multi- 
tude of  Christians;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those 
sequestered  regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  Catho* 
lie  of  Babylon.  In  a  subsequent  age  the  zeal  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  confined  the  ambition 
and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  mission- 
aries of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  foot- 
steps of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga.  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to^hose  illit- 
erate shepherds :  to  those  sanguinary  warriors,  they  recom* 
mended  humanity  and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they 
vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at  their  hands  the 
rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination ;  and  the  fame  of 
Prester  or  Presbyter  John  i*'^  has  long  amused  the  crednlity 


***  See  ttn&  Topographis  Chriftuma  of  Cdsmai,  Bomaiaed  Indieo* 
plfliules,  or  fhe  Indian  navigator^  L  iii.  p»  17£.  179,  L  xL  p.  837.  The 
entire  work*  oC  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius, 
(cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10,  edit.  Hoeschel,)  Thevenot,  (in  the  1st  part  of  his 
Relation  des  Voyages,  &c.,)  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Gnec.  L  iiL  c.  26, 
torn.  iL  p.  603 — 617,)  has  been  published  by  Father  Montfeiucon  at 
Paria,  1707,  in  the  Nova  CoUectio  Patmm,  (torn.  ii.  p.  113--346.)  It 
was  ttke  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those 
who  maintained  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  fiat,  oblong  table, 
as  it  is  represented  iifthe  Scriptures,  (1.  ii.  p.  138.)  But  the  nonsense 
of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  trcreller, 
who  perfbrmed  his  voyage  A*  D.  522,  and  published  his  book  at*  Alex* 
an<bia,  A.  D.  647,  (1.  iL  p.  140, 141.  Montfaucon,  Prsefat.  c,  2.)  The 
Nestorianism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  dcstected 
by  La  Croze,  (Christianiame  des  Indes,  tom.  L  p.  40 — 66,)  and  is  con- 
iirmed  by  Assemanni,  (BibUot.  Orient,  tom.  It.  p.  606,  606.) 

*^'  In  its  long  progrow  to  Mosul,  iemaalem,  Rome,  ftc.,  the  story  of 
p!rMlMr  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fiable,  of  which  some  featuxes 
hare  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist.  Gen6alogique 
des  Tartares,  P.  li.  p«  42.  Hist,  de  Oengiscan,  p.  31,  &c.,)  and  were 
Ignorantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emporanr  of  Abysainiai 
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of  Europe.     The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in.  the  use  of  a 

portable  altar ;  but  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch, 
to  inquire  how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  a 
desert  that  produced  neither  com  nor  wine.  In  their  progress 
by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by  the  port  of 
Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Unlike  the 
senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the  characters 
of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the 
reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode 
of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they  confounded 
the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and,  after  a 
short  vicissitude  of  favor  and.  persecution,  the  foreign  sect 
expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion.^'®     Under  the  reign  of  the 


(Ludolph.  Hist.  JEthiop.  Comment.  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  rith  and  xiith  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was  professed 
ia  the  horde  of  the  Keraites,  (D'Herbclot,  p.  266, 915, 959.  ABsemaani* 
torn,  iv.  p.  4C8— 504.)» 

*"  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Ara- 
bian, Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence,  ( Assemanni,  Biblioth.  Orient,  tmn.  ir* 
p.  j5Q2---5o2.  M6m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscript.  torn.  xxx.  p.  802 — 
819.)  The  inscription  of  Siganl'u  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the 
Nestorian  church,  &om  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  630,  to  the  current 
year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  &c.,  who  becomtf 
the  dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afiraid  of  a  Jesuitical 
fraud.t 


*  The  extent  to  which  Nestorian  Christianity  prevailed  among  the  Tar- 
tar tribes  is  one  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  Oriental  history.  M. 
Schmidt  (Geschichte  der  Ost  Mongolen,  notes,  p.  383)  appears  to  question 
the  Christianity  of  Ong  Chaghan,  and  his  Keraite  subjects.  —  M.     ^ 

t  This  fiimous  monument,  the  authenticity  of  which  many  have  at- 
tempted to  impeach,  rather  from  hatred  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was 
made  known,  than  by  a  candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  above  all  suspicion.  The  Chinese  text  and  the  facts  which 
it  relates  are  equally  strong  proofs  of  its  authenticity.  This  monument  was 
raised  as  a  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  China.  It  is 
dated  the  year  1092  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Seleucida,  A.  D.  781 
in  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Anan-jesu.  It  was  raised  bv  Iczd- 
bouzid,  priest  and  chorepiscopus  of  Chumdan,  that  is,  of  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  who  came  from  Balkh  in  Tokha- 
ristan.  Among  the  various  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  monument,  and  which  has  not  yet  neen  advanced, 
may  be  reckoned  the  name  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  was  raised.  The  name 
is  Persian,  and  at  the  time  the  monument  was  discovered,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  imagined  it ;  for  there  was  no  work  extant  from 
whence  the  knowledge  of  it  could  be  derived.    I  do  not  believe  that  even 
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caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  dlffiised  ftom  China  to 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the 
Jacobites,  were  computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions.i^^  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbishoDS 
composed  their  hierarchy ;  but  several  of  these  were  dis- 
pensed, by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the  duty 
of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  every  six 
years  they  should  testify  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  cath- 
olic or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a  vague  appellation  which  has 
been  successively  applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia^ 
Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  These  remote  branches  are  long 
since  withered ;  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk  **®  is  now 
divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives  almost 
in  lineal  descent  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  succession; 
the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  ^^  and  the  Simeons  of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  families,  was  promoted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophis  of  Persia.  The  number  of 
three  hundred  mousand  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians, 
are  confounded  with  the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 


"'  Jacobits  et  NestorianiB  plures  quam  Grseci  et  LatinL  Jacob  a 
Vitriaoo,  Hist.  HierosoL  1.  ii.  c.  76,  p.  1093,  in  the  Qesta  Dei  per  Fran* 
aoB.  The  numbers  are  given  by  ThoBiassin,  Diacipline  de  VE^^iae* 
torn.  L  p.  172. 

ISO  The  divinonof  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Orient,  of  Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p.  523 — 549,  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  &e.,  torn,  til* 
p.  eOS^p.  621—623,  torn. It.  p.  164—169,  p.  423,  p.  622 — 629,  &e. 

>si  lie  pompous  language  of  Rome  on  the  submission  of  a  Nes- 
torian patriarch,  is  elegantly  represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra 
Pftola,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and  the  trophies  of  Alexander, 
Taoria,  and  £cbataaa»  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 


since  this  period,  any  book  has  been  published  in  which  it  can  be  found  a 
second  time.  It  is  very  celebrated  amongst  the  Annenians,  and  is  derived 
from  a  martyr,  a  Persian  by  birth,  of  the  royal  race,  who  perished  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventn  century,  and  rendered  his  name  celebrated 
among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East.    St.  Martin,  vol.  i.  p.  69.    M. 


der  Ost  Mongolen,  p.  384)  denies  that  there  is  any^  satisfactory  proof  that 
such  a  monument  was  ever  found  in  China,  or  that  it  was  not  manufactured 
in  Europe.  But  if  the  Jesuits  had  attempted  such  a  forgery,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  adapted  to  fiirther  their  peculiar  views  ?  •—  M. 
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Aeeording  to  the   legend   of  antiquity    the  gG^ 
pvMched  in  India  by  St  Thomas. ^^     At  the  en^ 
ninth   centary,  his  shrine,  perhaps   in  the  neigh borhov 
Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  AIK 
and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewara 
the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest 
projects  of  trade  and  discovery.'*^     When  the  Portuguese 
first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  the  diflference  of  their  character  and  color  attested  the 
mixture  of  a  foreign  race.     In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in 
virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan ;  the  husband- 
men cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles 
of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected 
by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the 
Zamorin  himself.     They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign, 
bm  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the 
bishop  of  Angamala.     He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of 
metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
eare  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.     Their  religion  would 
have  rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Chris- 
tens of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and 

***  The  Indian  missioiianr,  St.  Thomaa,  an  apostle,  a  Manichteon,  or 
an  Armenian  merchant,  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i. 
p»  57 — 70.)  was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerom,  (ad 
Msicellam,  epist.  148.)  Marco- Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  he 
snlfored  martyrdom  in  the  oity  of  Malabar,  or  Meliapour,  a-  league 
,  only  from  Madras,  (D'Anville«  Eclaircissemens  sur  Tlnde,  p.  126,'^ 
where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  o| 
St.  Thom6,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he 
WB  silenced  by  the  profane  neighborhood  of  the  English,  (La  Croze, 
ton.  ii.  p.  7^16.) 

'*>  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  M3)  nor 
William  of  Malmesbury  (de  Gestis  Kegum  Anglise,  1.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  44) 
were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary 
fMst ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaimng  the  motives  and  measures  of 
Alfred ;  and  their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity. 
WilUan^  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  quod 
quivis  in  hoc  aaeculo  muretux  ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the  ^glish 
ifmbassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt.  The  royal 
futhor  has  not  enriched  his  Orosius  (see  Harrington's  Miscellanies) 
iMl  an  lndia%  ••  well  as  a  Seaiidin»nan>  Yoya^e. 
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schism.  Instead  of  o'wDing  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  .Ro- 
man pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe; 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors^  to  the  commuoioD  of  the 
Nestorian  patriarch ;  and  the  hishops  whom  he  ordained  ft 
Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to  reach 
their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  their  Syriac  liturgy 
the  names  of  Theodore  'and  Nestorius  were  piously  com** 
memorated :  they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persom 
of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honors 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had 
almost  exalted  to  the  rank  ^  a  goddess.  When  her  iooage 
was  first  presented  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indig* 
nautly  exclaimed,  "  We  are  Christians,  nbt  idolaters ! "  and 
their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the 
cross.  Their  separation  from  the  Western  world  had  left 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements,  or  corruptions,  of  a 
thousand  years;  and  their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  prac* 
tice  of  the  fifth  ceatury  would  equally  disappoint  the  preju- 
dices of  a  Papist  or  a  Protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the 
ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his  bishops  expired  ia 
the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  flock,  without  a  shepherd, 
was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menezes,  ai'chbishap  of  Groa, 
in  his  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod 
of  Diamper,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated  the  pious 
work  of  the  reunion ;  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting 
auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical 
tortuve.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned, and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  ^ 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see 
of  Angamala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  aod 
hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Porta-' 
guese  empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigor  and  efiect,  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defend- 
ing the  power  which  they  had  abused  ;  the  arms  of  forty 
thousand  Christians  were  pointed  against  their  falling  t^^rants ; 
and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of  bishop* 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gif\s  and  Syriac  missionaries 
could  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  BahykKUr  Since  ihir 
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expulsion  erif  the  Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely 
professed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  tradmg  companies 
of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if 
expression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Christians 
of  St  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  silent 
mdifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.*^^ 

II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and  in- 
teresting than  that  of  the  Neslorians.  Under  <he  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed  on 
its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Mo- 
nophysfte  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Seve- 
ras,  patriarch  of  Antioch :  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the 
Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius ;  and  Eutyches 
maintained  against  tlie  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who 
spoke  truth.125  g^t  the  approximation  of  ideas  could  not 
al^e  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party  was  the  more 
astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so 
trifling  a  difference ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief 
of  his  c'^ed,and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  monks,  who  were  slain,  not  perhaps  without 


***  Cono^ming  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  A&aemann.  BibKot. 
CMeiit.  torn.  rr.  p.  391 — 407,  435 — 461 ;  Geddes's  Church  History  of 
Malabar ;  and,  above  all,  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  In- 
des,  in  2  vol«.  12ino.,  La  Haye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work. 
'Diey  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and  Italian 
narratives ;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently  cor- 
rected by  those  of  the  Protestants.* 

***  olov  tljiiCv  v^»t>(!ttA<;<)»;<:  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his  Trea- 
tise of  the  Incarnation,  p.  245,  247,  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze,  (Hist* 
da  Chri»tiam0iiie  d'Ethlopie  et  d'Armenie,  p.  35,)  who  exclaims,  per- 
haps too  hastily,  **  Quel  pitoyable  raisonnement !  Kenaudot  has 
tmxched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127 — 138)  the  Oriental  accounts, 
{^iSeffena;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of 
^hn  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  xth  century,  to  his 
biother  Mannas  of  Alexandria,  (Asseman.  BibHot.  Orient,  torn.  iL 
p  132—141.) 

. '«  Xlie  St.  ThXHu^  CkriftiaB^  had  excited  greut  isfterest  in  the  «rdeii«> 
mmd  oC  the  admirable  Bishop  Heber.  See  his  curious  and,  to  his  friends* 
highly  characteristic  letter  to  Mar  Athanasius,  Appendix  to  Journal.  The 
arguments  of  his  friend  and  coai^utor,  Mr.  Robinson,  (Last  Bays  of  Bishop 
Reber,)  hare  t^ot  convinced  me  that  the  Christianity  of  India  is  old^  thar., 
the  Nestorian  dispersion. —M. 
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provocatioa  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apaii»ea^^  Tii  -. 
successor  of  Anastasius  replaated  the  orthodox  standard  in  tl» 
East;  Severus  fled  into  Egypt ;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquea 
Xenaias^^^^  who  had  escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Perm, 
was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melohites  of  PaphkgODia. 
Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight  hon* 
dred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,^^  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  ambiguous  favor  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks, 
deprived  of  their  shepherds,  must  insensibly  have  Jbeen  eidier 
famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  ^xpiriag 
faction  was  revived,  and  unit^,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labois 
of  a  monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  Baradseus  ^^  has  beeo 
preserved  in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites^  a  familiar  sound, 
which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the 
holy  confessors  in  their  prison  o(  Constantinople,  he  received 
the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  th^  E^t,  and 
the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand  lushops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustiUe  source^  The 
speed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest 
dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established;  in  the 

—  ■ ^•■' ■      ■ H  Ut* 

^^  Epist.  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syzise  Secundae  ad 
Fapam  Hormisdam,  Concil.  torn.  v.  p.  598 — 602.  Tlie  courage  of  St. 
Sabas*  ut  leo  animosus,  will  jiuttify  the  suspicion  tiutt  the  arms  of 
these  monks  were  not  always  spiiitual  or  defensive,  (BatOBius,  A*  B. 
613,  No.  7,  &c.) 

^V  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  10—46)  and  La  Croce 
(Chnstianisme  d*Ethiopie,  p.  36 — 40)  will  supply  the  history  of 
Xenaias,  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  <^  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  anb.  the  author  or  ed^or 
of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

'^  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty>four  bish<^  who  were  exiled  by- 
Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius,  (apud  Jiaeevatau 
tom.  iL  ^.  54.)    Severus  was  personally  summoned  to  Constantinople 

—  for  his  trial,  says  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  19)  —  that  his  tongue  m^t- 
be  cut  out,  says  Evagrius,  (L  iv.  c.  iv.)  The  prudent  patxiareh^aid 
not  stay  to  examine  the  difference,  lliis  ecclesiastical  revolution  is 
fixed  by  Pagi  to  the  month  of  September  of  the  jen  H9,  (Ciitiea* 
tom.  iL  p.  606.) 

'**  The  obscure  history  of  Jamea  or  Jacobua  Baradseus,  or  Zanzalust, 
may  be  gathered  firom  Eutychius,  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  144, 147,)  Renau- 
i^  (Hist«  PatriMrek.  Alesc  p.  lU,)  tad  AMemaimus,  (Bibliot.  O^ent. 
torn.  1.  p.  424,  tom.  ii.  p.  62---69,  324 — 3S2, 414,  toi^i.  ill.  p.  dS^—SSS.) 
He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Jacobites  thcimselves 
had  rather  deduce  their  nime  and  pedigree  from  St. James  ths 
apoatls. 
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dominions  of  Justinimn ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  com^peQed  to 
Tiolate  the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman  legislator.  The  suc* 
eessofs  of  Severus,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages, 
while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of 
hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they 
now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the  rank,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch :  unde^"  the  milder 
yoke  of  &  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  frum  Merdin, 
in  the  pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  em- 
bellished with  cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  second* 
ary,  though  honomble,  place  is  filled  by  the  mapkrian^  who, 
ia  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  catholic  with 
whom  he  contests  the  primacy  of  the  East.  Under  the  patri- 
arch and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
Jacobite  church ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  oi 
dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities 
of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patrtaick, 
contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious  mechanics, 
but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance  from  their 
daily  labor :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may  impose 
their  excessive  fasts  :  five  annual  lents,  during  which  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even 
from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present  num* 
bers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the 
remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which  has  gmdually  decreased 
under  the  oppression  of  twelve  centuries.  Yet  in  that  long 
period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted  tp  the 
Monophysite  fisdth,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulphara* 
gius,i3^  primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life 
and  death.  In  his  life,  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syr- 
iac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a 
subtile  philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  h\M 
funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with 
a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes, 
and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.    The 


**  The  account  of  His  penon  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  mosi 
tnxioos  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemannus,  (torn,  ii  p.  244^32 1^ 
under  the  name  of  Grefforitu  Bar-Hebrmu.)  La  Croze  (Chriatianisme 
d'Bthiopie,  p.  63 — 63^  ridicnles  the  prejuiuce  of  the  Spanuu^  egainit 
tiie  Jewish  Dlood  iw^oh  secretly  defiles  their  chun^  and  state. 
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sect  w!iich  was  honored  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  ap- 
pears, however,  to  sink  bislow  the  level  of  their  Nestorian 
brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject, 
their  fasts  more  rigid ,^'*  their  intestine  divisions  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the  degrees 
of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason. 
Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  figor  of  the  Mo- 
noph3rsite  theology;  much  more  for  the  superior  influence 
of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia,  the 
Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  cff  their  legends.  Alive  or 
dead,  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favorites  of  the  Deity ;  the 
Crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  venerable 
hands ;'  and  they  assume  the  government  of  men,  while  they 
are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  clois- 
ter.»» 

'  ni.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites 
af  every  age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Moron' 
ites^^^  a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  a 
hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation.  Maron, 
a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed  his  religious 
madness  in  Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Emesa  dis- 
puted his  relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and 
aax  hundred  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitary  cells  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation, 
^hey  nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  but  the  unfortunate  question  of  one 
will  or  operation  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  generated 
by  their  curious  leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa ; 


1)1  This  exeeuive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze,  (p.  352,)  and 
even  by  the  Syrian  Assemannus,  (torn.  i.  p.  226,  torn,  ii  p.  304,  305.) 

^'»  The  state  of  the  Monopliysites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dis- 
aertation  at  the  beginning  of  the  iid  vohimc  of  Assemannus,  which 
eonteinfl  142  pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebx«u8, 
for  Abulpharagius,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  321 — 463,)  pursues  thi) 
double  series  of  the  Nestorian  CcUholics  and  the  Maphriam  of  the 
Jacobites. 

»»*  The  synonjonous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Eu- 
tychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  191,  267,  332,)  and  many  similar  passages 
which  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He  was  not 
actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronites  of  the  xth  century ; 
and  we  may  believe  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  xom 
Jaodbit0t  Md  Lttdiit.  ^  ^^ 
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he  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren ;  and* 
ihiriT  theological  lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spa-, 
cious  and  wealthy  domain.  The  name  and  doctrine  of 
this  venerable  school  were  propagated  among  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by  Macarius,  patriarch 
of  Anlioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constantinople, 
that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  ttoo  wills  of  Christ,  he  would 
submit  to  be  hewn  piecemeal  and  cast  into  the  sea.*^  A  sim- 
ilar or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the 
unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of 
Mardaites^^^  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy 
natives  of  Mount  Libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  assumed  the  character 
of  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  his  nephew,  Abraham,  at  the  head 
of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom 
against  the  tjrrants  of  the  East.  The  son  of  the  orthodox 
Constantine  pursued  with  pious  hatred  a  people  of  soldiers, 
who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the 
common  foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks 
invaded  Syria ;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed 
with  fire  ;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered, 
and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were  transplanted  to 
the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the  hum- 
He  nation  of  the  Maronites  had  survived  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters, 
a  free  religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude.  Their  domestic 
governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility :  the  patri- 
arch, in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Antioch ;  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  one 


>«♦  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported 
with  firmness  and  subtilty  by  Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea, 
(p.  1040,  &c.) 

»**  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  295,  296,  300,  302,  306)  and  Cedrenus 
(p.  437,  440)  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Mardaites  :  then  ame  {Mard^^ 
in  Syriac,  rebeUavit)  is  explained  by  La  Koque,  (Voyage  de  la  Syrte, 
torn.  ii.  p.  63  ;)  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi,  (A.  D.  676,  No.  4—14, 
A.  D.  686,  No.  8, 4 ;)  and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John 
M«ron(As8emaii.  Blbliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  496—620)  illustrates  ffnm 
the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  Mount  Idbanus.* 


*  Compare  on  the  Mardaites  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the  fiftieth  toIuhi* 
of  the  M^m.  de  TAcad.  dcs  Inscriptions ;  and  Schlosser,  BildentOrawndm. 
Ki]Mir,p.XOO.^M. 
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hmidied  and  fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  Ubertir.of  raarriagey 
are  mtrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  Libanus  to 
the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual  descent  afibrds,  in  a 
narrow  space,  each  variety  of  spd  and  climate,  from  the  Holy 
Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,^36  to  the  vine,  uie 
mulberry,  and  the  olive-trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothelite  error, 
were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches  of  Antioch  and  Rome,^^? 
and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the 
ambition  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their  union  has  ever 
been  perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the 
oollege  of  Rome  have  vainly  labored  to  absolve  their  ancestors 
from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.^^s 
IV,  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armenians  ^^  had 

^  In  the  last  ceatnry  twenty  large  cedara  still  remained,  (yoyage 
de  la  Boque,  torn.  L  p.  68 — 76 ;)  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  four 
or  five,  ( Yolney,  torn.  1.  p.  264.)*  These  trees,  so  famous  in  Scripture^ 
were  guarded  by  excommunication :  the  wood  was  ^aringlv  borrowed 
fat  small  crosses,  &c. ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  their  shade ; 
and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of 
ecectanj^  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  Mount  Libanus  is 
lets  ftithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus:  inter  ardores  opacum 
fidumque  nivibus  —  a  daring  met^hor,  (Hist.  v.  6.) 

'•^  The  evidence  of  WiUiam  of  Tyie  (Hist,  in  Gcstis  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos, 1.  zxii.  c.  8,  p.  1022)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vity^ 
(Hitt.  HieroBolym.  L  ii  c.  77,  p.  1093,  1094.)  But  this  unnatural 
league  expired  with  the  i>ower  of  the  Franks ;  and  Ab«]^harap;iua 
(who  died  in  1286)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  MonotheUtes^ 
(Bibliot,  Orient,  tom.  iL  p.  292.) 

>^  I  find  a  description  and  hktory  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyag* 
de  la  Syrie  et  du  Mont  liban  par  la  Roque,  (2  vols,  in  12mo.,  Amster- 
'      ,1728;        "         -        " 


particularly  tom.  L  p.  42-^7,  p.  174 — 184,  tom.  iL  p.  10 
-*-120.)  In  the  anoient  part,  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nainm  and 
the  other  Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemanniis  is  afraid  to  renounce 
and  ashamed  to  support  Jablonski,  (Institut.  Hist.  Christ,  tom.  iii. 
pb  186,)  Nlebuhr,  (Voyage  de  T Arabic,  ftc,  torn.  ii.  p.  846, 870 — 381,) 
and,  aboye  all,  the  judicious  Yolney,  (Voyage  en  E^rpte  et  en  Syrie, 
torn.  iL  p.  8 — 31,  Paris,  1787,)  may  be  considted. 

>**  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Cross, 
(JBEUk  du  Christ,  de  I'Ethiopie  et  de  I'Arm^nie,  p.  269— 40ft.)    Be 


*  Of  the  oldest  and  best  lookinsr  tre^s,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve ; 
twenty-fiTe  very  lane  >ne8 ;  about  fifty  of  middling  site:  and  more  than 
three  hundred  smaUer  and  young  ones.    Borekhardt's  Travels  in  Syria, 
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Mgnalized  their  attachment  to  the  religioii  and  empiie  of  the 
Cnristiaus.*  The  disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  igno 
ranee  of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from 
assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty- 
four  years  ^^^  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  hy  the  missionaries  of 
Julian  of  Halicamassus,^^^  who  in  £gypt,  their  common 
exile,  had  heen  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or  the  influence 
of  his  rival  Severus,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  Armenians  alone  are  the  pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an 
unfortunate  parent,  who  ha3  been  renounced  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed 
without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance. 
Their  adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a 
phantom;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or 
execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to 
the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  naturaU 
eSects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  -  The  religion  of  Armenia 
could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of 
their  schism ;  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the 
clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of 
Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  earliest  period 
td  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual war :    the   lands  between  Tauris   and  Erivan  were 

refSers  to  the  great  Annenian  History  of  Galanixs,  (3  vols,  in  foL 
Bome»  l^Or— 1661,)  and  commends  the  sute  of  Armenia  in  the  Uid 
yolume  of  the  Nouveaux  M6moirea  des  Missions  du  Levant.  Tha 
work  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La 
Croze. 

>^  The  schism  ci  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A.  D.  635,)  It  was  consummated 
at  the  end  of  seventeen  years ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  652 
thtt  we  date  the  sera  of  the  Armenians,  (L*  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p» 

XXXV.) 

^*^  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicamassus  may  be 
*8een  in  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  19,)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex,  p 
132,  303,)  and  Assemannus,  (Blbliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  Dissertat.  o 
MonophjnBltis,  1.  viii.  p.  286.) 


•  AMv^liLeliuss.i)wm.^lL 
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dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophis ;  and  myriads  of 
Christian  famifies  were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppres- 
sion, tlie  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  intrepid ;  they 
have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white 
turban  of  Mahomet ;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is 
not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops,  whom 
their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontitf.^^ 
The  catholic^  or  patriarch,  of  the  Armenians  resides  in  the 
monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three  leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty- 
ifeven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience 
of  four  or  five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with 
their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court.  As 
soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the' 
garden;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the 
Austerity  of  their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thousand  towns  or  vil- 
lages of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  small 
and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen , 
but  the  annual  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  'of  charity  and 
tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Arme- 
nians have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erivan,  the"  altars  are 
enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry;  and  the 
faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations 
of  Barbary  and  -Poland. ^^^ 

V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the 
prince  might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnox- 
ious creed.     But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  main- 

"•  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  xiith  century  in  the  History  of 
Nicetas  Choniates,  ^p.  258.)  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  PhoUus 
fEpistoL  ii.  p.  49,  edit.  Montacut.)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  —  iur^ct'ci  o/'^c(>or  of^odi^wf, 

'^'  The  trayellinff  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  • 
their  mother  church  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan ;  for  their  present  state,  see  Falvicius,  (Lux  Evangelii.  &c.»  (w 
xxxviiL  p.  40 — 51,)  Olearius,  (1.  iv.  c.  40,)  Chardin,  (voL  iL  p.  232,) 
Tournefcnrt,  (lettre  xx.,)  and,  above  all,  Tavemier,  (torn.  i.  p.  28 — 87f 
AiO-^ia.)  that  nmbliiif  j«wel;ei^  jvirko  had  «M4molhing,  but  had  wmm 
aa  mmcli  Hid  aa  w^. 
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tained  their  opposition  to  the  synod  or*  Chalcedon,  and  the 
policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alex- 
andria ^^  was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  corruptibies  and 
incorraptibles^  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two 
factions  upheld  their  respective  candidates. ^'^^  Gaian  was 
the  disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil  of  Seve- 
ru»:  the  claims  of  the  former  were  supported  by  the  consent 
of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  province ;  the 
latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  the  favor  of 
the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narsea, 
which  might  have  been  used  in  more  honorable  waHare. 
The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sardinia 
inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria ;  and  after  a  schism  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Gnianiies  still  revered 
the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their  founder.  The  strength  of 
numbers  and  of  discipline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody 
conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  citi- 
zens and  soldiers;  the  pious  women,  ascending  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  ponderous  utensil 
on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses 
was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  cap- 
ital of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had 
not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic;  Theodosius  him- 
self was  speedily,  though  gently,  removed  ;  and  Paul  of 
Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Atha* 
nasius.  The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in  his 
support;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes 
of  £gypt;  the  allowance  of  bread,  which  Diocletian  had 
granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  na- 
tion of  schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and 
carnal  food.  In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by 
the  zeal  an<i  revenge  of  the  people  :  and  none  except  his  ser- 
vile Melchites  would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a 
bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that,  when 
Paul  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with 
a  bribe  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to 


i4«  The  history  of  tbo  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to 

Benjamin,  is  taken  &om  Renaudot,   (p.  114 — 164,)  and  the  aecond 

tome  of  the  Annals  of  Eutychius. 

»**  Liberat.  Brev.  c  20,  2^    Victor.  Chxc«.  p.  329,  330.    Procqp. 

'    .1^  2^,  27.  .  ,     . 
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the  flame  station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor 
A-poUinaris  entered  the-  hostile  city  in  military  array,  alike 
qualified  for  prajrer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms, 
were  distributed  through  the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the 
choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief.  He  stood  erect  on 
his  throne,  and,  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of  a  war^ 
nor,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held 
them  mute  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris  begun  to  read  the 
tome  of  St  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses,  and  invectives,  and 
stones,  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor  and  the 
synod.  A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor 
of  the  apostles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood  ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen 
by  the  sword :  ^n  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended 
from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Apollinaris.  Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  Eulogius  ^^^  and 
John,*^^  labored  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and 
arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evangelical  profession.  The 
theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was  displayed  in  many  a 
volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Seve- 
rus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of 
St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  fathers 
of  Chalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  eleemosy- 
nary were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy. 
Seven  thousand  five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his 
expense ;  on  his  accession  he  found  eight  thousand  poimds  of 
gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church ;  he  collected  ten  thousand 
from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful;  yet  the  primate  could 
boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than 

'*•  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch«  was  more  conspic- 
noTU  for  subtilty  than  eloquence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the 
£dth,  the  Oaiamtea  toad  TheodosianSt  ouj^t  not  to  be  reconciled ;  thd 
the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  heveti- 
cal  in  that  of  Severus  ;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo  az» 
equally  true,  &c.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant  except  in  the 
Extracts  of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfac- 
tion,  cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv.  ccxxvi.  ccxxvii.  ccxxx.  cclxxx. 

**'  See  the  life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leon- 
tivs,  bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  whose  Oreek  text,  either  lost  or 
hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  I^tin  version  of  Baroniua,  (A.  D.  610,  No.  . 
Q«  A.  O.  020,  No.  8.)    Pagi  (Critiea,  torn.  iL  p.  763)  and  Fabricius 
(L  V.  c  11,  torn.  viL  p.  464)  hare  made  aome  critieal  ob " — 
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the  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The 
churches  of  Alexandria  were  delivered  t )  the  Catholics,  the 
religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  proscribed  in  Egypt,  and  a 
law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honon 
and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch, 
the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosiua 
had  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the 
spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  "  Stich,"  replied  the 
patriarch, "  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when  he  showed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  ray  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than 
life  or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  can  kill  the  body ;  but  my  conscience  is  my  own ;  and  in 
exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  faith 
of  my  holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 
Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon ! 
Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed !  Anathema  to 
them  now  and  forevermore !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let 
those  who  love  God  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  Af- 
ter comforting  his  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople, 
and  sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews,  the  almost  irre- 
sistible weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions  were 
favorably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city ;  the  influence 
of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honorable  dis- 
mission ;  and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the  throne, 
yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the  news  of  his 
death,  ApoHinaris  indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy ;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new 
election ;  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his 
rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and  were  maui- 
tained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  perpet- 
ual succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  the  M onophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
united  by  the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the 
faith.  But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  nar- 
row sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years 
were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 
since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trair^led  on  the 
leady  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power 
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aaoend  beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal 
and  persecution  rekindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit 
They  abjured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks  :  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the  alliance  of  marriage, 
the  ofQces  of  humanity,  were  condemned  as  a  deadly  sin ; 
the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  and  his 
orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under 
the  pressure  of  military  force.  A  generous  effort  might  have 
redeemed  tfte  religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  six 
hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured  forth  their  myriads 
of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should  have  no  terrors, 
since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience  has 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage ;  the  fa- 
natic who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or 
the  state,  would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of  an  armed 
enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  Egyptians  could 
only  hope  for  a  change  of  masters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes 
depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  en- 
joyed a  short  and  precarious  respite.  The  victory  of  Herac- 
lius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the  patri- 
arch again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert.  In  his 
flight,  Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him 
expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  yeara,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation, 
.marked,  like  the  Egyptians  themselves,  with  the  ancient  rite 
of  circumcision.  The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  and  1  ^ 
shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the 
present  miseiy  of  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt.  The  populous 
city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence,  or  rather  a  shelter,-  for  their 
indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops ;  forty  mon- 
asteries have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  servitude  and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation 
to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
families ;  i^®  a  race  of  illiterate  beggars,  whose  only  consola- 


***•  This  number  is  taken  fit)m  the  ciirioni  Becherches  sur  les  Egyp* 
tiens  et  les  Chinois,  (torn.  ii.  p.  192,  193,)  and  appears  more  probable 
ihan  the  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modem,  Copts  of  GemeUi  Carreri. 
Cjril  Lucar,  the  Protestant  patriarch  of  C^mstantinople,  lam^ita  thaX 
ihose  heretics  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  his  orthodox 
ilreeksy  ingeniously  applying  the  nuXXui  xtv  d«xa^c$  Ocvojaro  o^voj^ooi^ 
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tion  is  derived  from  the  superior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  and  his  diminutive  congregation.**^ 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  C«sars,  or  a  slave 
to  the  khalifs,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings 
of  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  masnir 
fying  their  greatness ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  they 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an 
equal  number  of  camels ;  *^  that  their  hand  could  pour  oat 
or  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  *"  and  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the 
intercession  of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople, 
Theodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of 
the  black  nations  of  Nubia,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
confines  of  Abyssinia. *^^  Her  design  was  suspected  and 
emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival  mission- 
aries, a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the  same  time ; 
but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear,  was  more 

of  Homer,  (Iliad  ii.  128,)  the  most  peifect  expresBion  of  coatempt, 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740.) 

'^  The  higtory  of  the  Copts,  their  reliffion,  manners,  fto.,  may  bo 
found  in  the  AbM  Renaudot's  motley  work*  neither  a  translation  nor 
an  original ,  the  Chionicon  Onentale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite ;  in  the  two 
versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1651 ;  and  John  Simon  As- 
seman,  Yenet.  1729.  These  annals  descend  no  lower  than  the  ziillll 
century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched  for  in  the  travoU 
lers  into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouyeaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant. 
In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at 
Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum,  147,  post  p.  150. 

^^  About  the  year  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex. 
p.  221,  222.    Elmaei%  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

^**  Ludolph.  Hist,  ^thiopic  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c  8.  Renaudot^ 
THaX.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  480,  &c.  This  opinion,  introduced  into 
Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artifice  of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abys- 
tinians,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even 
the  semblance  of  trut£.  The  rains  of  Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  iaciMM 
of  the  Nile^  consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  river  approsehM 
At  Napata  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Red  Sea,  (see  D' AnviUe's 
Maps,)  a  canal  that  should  divert  its  course  would  denxand,  and  moat 
probably  surpass,  the  power  of  the  Caesars. 

i»»  The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  oUve  com- 
plexion of  the  Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  color  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  an 
AMcan  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo^ 
irith  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  (Buffon,  Hist.  NatureUe, 
torn.  V.  p.  117,  143,  144,  166,  219,  edit,  in  12mo.,  ParU,  1769.)  The 
•adents  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phenomo^ 
Aon  which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologian  w  modiit 
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efibQtually  obeyed ;  and  the  CathoUc  priest  wa«  detained  hy 
the  .president  of  Thebais,  while  the  king  of  Nubia  and  his 
court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus.  The 
tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed  with 
honor :  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  he 
would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the  true  believers,  to  the 
persecuting  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.^-'^^  During 
several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed ;  and  some  rites,  some 
Tuins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and 
Dongola.^^  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats 
of  returning  to  the  worship  of  idols;  the  climate  required 
the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  they  have  finally  preferred 
.the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  Cross.  A 
joietaphysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity 
of  the  negro  race  :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught 
to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite 
creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian 
empire ;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  some- 
times interrupted  above  seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the 
motherK^hurch  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  iBthi* 
opic  synod  :  had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might 
have  elected  an  independent  primate  ;  and  one  of  their  kings 
was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical 
throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ; 
the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  aJbuna^^^ 

*•  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  329. 

>»«  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians  (A.  D.  1163)  is  attested  bythfe 
kheriff  al  Edrisi,  falsely  described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian 
geographer,  (p.  18,)  who  represents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites. 
The  rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaudot 
(p.  178,  220—224,  281—286,  405,  434,  451,  464)  are  all  previous  to 
this  eera.  See  the  modem  state  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (Recueil,  iy.) 
andBusching,  (torn.  ix.  p.  152—159,  par  Berenger.) 

**  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignifi^  by  the  Liatins  with  the  title  of 
patriarch.  The  Abyssinians  ac&owledge  only  the  four  patriarcho, 
and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate, 
![Lttdolph.  Hist.  iEthiopic.  et  Comment.  L  iii.  e.  7.)  The  seren 
Uahops  of  Eenaudot,  (p.  611,)  who  existed  A.  D.  1131,  are  uaknowA 
to  lb*  histonHa. 
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die  head  tmd  authcnr  of  the  AbyssiiBan  priesthood ;  Ae  patri- 
aroh  supplies  each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk ;  akid  the 
character  of  a  stranger  appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  (ess  dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
aLxth  century,  when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  tiie 
rival  chiefs,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  inde- 
pendent province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was  again 
victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  established  in  that 
sequestered  church  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites. ^^ 
Enc^^mpassed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  rel*g:3n, 
the  iEthiopians  slept  near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the 
world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were  awakened 
by  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  they  had 
descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet  In  the  first 
moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference, 
of  their  faith  ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important 
benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In 
their  lonely  situation,  the  iEthiopians  had  almost  relapsed  into 
the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to  Ceylon, 
scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa  ;  the  ruins 
of  Axume  were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered  in  villages, 
and  the  emperor,  a  pompous  name,  was  content,  bqjh  in  peace 
and  war,  with  the  immovable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious 
of  their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the 
rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  Eu- 
rope ;  *57  and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were 
instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  carpenters,  tilers, 
mascms,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use  of  their 
country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant 
and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers,  to  defend  an  unwarlike 


'••  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  384) 
should  call  in  question  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into 
Nubia  and  iBthiopia.  The  alight  notices  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year 
1600  are  supplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  336—341,  331,  382,  40-5,  443,  &c., 
452,  456,  463,  475,  480,  511,  525,  559—564)  from  the  Coptic  writers. 
The  mind  of  Ludolphos  was  a  perfect  blank. 

*^'  Ludolph.  Hist,  ^thiop.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  arts  are 
now  exercised  by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
tHe  Armenians.    What  Gregory  principally  adiaixed  and  envied  was 
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people  from  the  Bftrbanam-who  raiiaged  the  inland  cormtey 
and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  in 
more  formidable  array.  .Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the 
native  valor  of  Europeans,  and .  the  artificial  power  of  the 
musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the  empeK>r  had 
promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic 
fidth ;  a  Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dope :  ^^  the  empire,  eniai^ed  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was 
lupposed  to  contain  more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America  ; 
.and^the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the 
trilling  submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted  were  (brswom  on  the 
fetum  of  health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith ;  their  languid  belief  was 
nflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute ;  they  branded  the  Latins 
irith  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the 
adoration  of  four  gods  to  those  who  separated  the  two  natures 
>f  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  of  exile, 
was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the 
Hberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  the 
decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteeAi ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,*^  and  they  vainly 
K>licited  a  reenforcement  of  European  troops.  The  patience 
and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length  obtained  a  more  favor- 
able audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded 
diat  Rome  could  insure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness 
of  her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his 
crown  and  his  life  ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the 
Mbuna^  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  ficlelity.  The  fate  of  Zadenghel 
was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 

>M  John  Bermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  linbon,  1669,  wea 
translated  into  English  by  Purchas,  (Pilgrims,  1.  vii.  c.  7,  p.  1149,  &c.,) 
and  from  thence  into  French  by  La  Grose,  (Christianiame  d*Ethlopie» 
p.  92 — 265.)  The  piece  is  carious ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected 
of  deceiving  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title  to  the  rank 
of  patriarch  ii  dark  and  doubtful,  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  101, 
p.  473.) 

*^  Keligio  Romana  .  .  .  nee  precibus  patrum  neo  miracuUs  ab 
^MDS  editis  auffulciabatur,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  de- 
vout emperor  Susneus  to  his  patriarch  Mendes,  (Ludodph.  Comment. 
No.  12d»  p.  629 ;)  and  auch  aasuraaoea  should  be  preeioosly  kapt»  aa 
aa  aatidota  againat  any  i 
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aaeended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued ,  and  more 
vigoiousiy  pposeculed  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman. 
Af^r  the  amusement  of  some  unequal  combats  between  the 
Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself 
a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of  Ghalcedon,  presuming  that  hk 
clei^  aod  people  would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion 
of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded  by  a  law» 
which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two  natures 
ei  Christ :  the  Abyssinians  were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play 
on  the  Sabbath;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Alexandrian  church. 
A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Mendez,  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  Mihio* 
pvELy  accepted,  in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.,  the  homage  and 
ibjuration  of  his  penitent.  ^^  I  confess,"  said  the  emperor  on 
his  knees,  "  I  confess  that  the  p<^  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the- 
smsceaaor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To 
him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  ofier  my  person 
and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his 
brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  tlie 
court :  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honors  and 
wealth ;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their  churches  or  citadels 
in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire.  The  Jesuits 
themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chief,  who 
forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order, 
to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Rome  and  the 
inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice 
df  circumcision,  which  health,  rather  than  superstition,  had  first 
mvented  in  the  climate  of  iEthiopia.^^  A  new  baptism,  a 
aew  ordination,  was  inflicted  on  the  natives  ;  and  they  trem- 
bled with  horror  when  the  most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn 
from  their  graves,  when'  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were 
Bxcqmmunicated  by  a  foreign  priest.     In  the  defence  of  their 


'*'  I  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.  Yet  X 
will  affirm,  1.  That  the  j£thiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  ths 
eircumcision  of  males,  and  even  of  females,  (Recherches  Philoso- 
phiques  sur  les  Americains,  tom.  ii.)  2.  That  it  was  practised  in 
iBthiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity, 
(Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  104.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  72, 73.)  **  Infantes 
drcumcidunt  ob  consuetudinemn,  on  ob  Judaismum,"  says  Gregory 
the  Abyssinian  priest,  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana*  p.  720.)  Yet 
in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with 
the  name  of  uncircumcised,  (La  Croze,  p.  80.  Ludolph.  "Hist,  and 
Conunent.  L  iii.  e.  1.) 
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religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  anna,  with  de»* 
pemte  but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents :  two  abunas  were  slain 
in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suf- 
located  in  their  caverns ;  and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex, 
could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finally  subduedu|>y  the  con- 
stancy of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most 
faithful  friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  rea- 
son, perhaps  of  fear :  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience 
instantly  revealed  the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits, 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basil  ides  expelled  the  Latin  patri- 
arch, and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and 
the  discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  churches  re- 
sounded with  a  song  of  triumph,  ^^  that  the  sheep  of  .Ethiopia 
were  now  delivered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the  West ; "  and  the 
gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  forev^er  shut  against  the  arts, 
the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.^^^ 


'"  The  three  Protestant  historians,  Ludolphus,  (Hist.  iEthiopica. 
Francofurt.  1681 ;  Commcntarius,  1691 ;  Kelatio  Nova,  &c.,  1693,  in 
folio,)  Geddes,  (Church  History  of  jEthiopia,  London,  1698,  in  8vo.,) 
and  La  Croze,  (Hist,  ^du  Chiiistianisme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Arme3iie» 
La  Haye,  1739,  in  12m6.,)  have  drawn  their  principal  mat^nalB  from 
the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of  Tellez,  published  in 
Portuguese  at  Coimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frank- 
ness ;  but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in 
their  eyes  the  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  same* 
though  a  slight,  advantage  irom  the  ^thiopic  language,  and  the  per- 
sonal conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom 
he  invited  from  Home  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See  the  Theologia 
^thiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  716 — 734.)» 


*  The  travels  of  Bruce,  illustrated  by  those  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  Nathaniel  Pearco,  have  brought  us  again  acquainted  with  this 
remote  region.  Whatever  may  be  th(*ir  speculative  opinions,  the  barba- 
rous manners  of  the  Ethiopians  seem  to  be  gaining  more  and  more  the 
ascendency  over  the  practice  of  Christianity.  —  M. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

TLAN   OF   THE    LAST   TWO  VOLUMES. SUCCESSIOlf  AND  CHAB* 

ACTEES    OF     THE    GREEK     EMPERORS     OF    CONSTANTINOPLB| 
FROM   THE   TIME    OF    HERACLIT7S   TO    THE   LATIN   CONQUEST* 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from 
Constantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman 
emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed  ;  but  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labors,  the  taking  of  Ck)nstantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should 
I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the  same 
measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through 
many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate 
reward  of  instruction  or  amusement.  At  every  step,  as  we 
sink  deeper  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
annals  of  each  succeeding  reign  would  impose  a  more  un* 
grateful  and  melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue 
to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery ; 
the  natural  connection  of  causes  and  events  would  be  broken 
by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  minute  accumu« 
lation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  of 
those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament 
of  a  remote  history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzan- 
tine theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened :  the  line  of  empire, 
which  had  been  d^ned  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms 
of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view ;  the  Roman 
name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  nar* 
row  comer  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantino* 
pie ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its 
waters  can  mingle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  i« 
diminished  to  our  view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place ; 
nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splendor  compensated  by  the  noblec 
gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her  decay, 
Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than 
Atbeaa  at  her  most  flouriahing  »ra,  when  a  seanty  sum  of  tm 
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thousand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male  citizens  of  an 
adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman,  who 
dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  bis  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ; 
whose  person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law ;  and 
who  exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  government  of  the 
republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the  strong 
•  and  various  discriminations  of  character ;  under  the  shield  of 
freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian 
aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity ;  from  this  com- 
manding eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a 
great  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experi- 
ence, would  excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  millions. 
The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England  ;  but  after 
the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platea,  they  expand  in  our  fancy 
to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  had  been  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonor  the  names  both  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices, 
which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor 
animated  by  the  vigor  of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen 
of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm  the  sen- 
tence of  Homer,  '*  that  on  the  first  day  of  his  servitude,  the 
captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the 
poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor 
could  he  foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  manhood  must  be 
annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism  which  shackles  not  only 
the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts,  of  the  prostrate  votary.  By 
^  this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Heraclius ;  the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in 
the  (5amp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless 
diligence,  the  names  and  characters  that  may  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject 
compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a 
apace  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  over- 
spread with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays 
of  historic  light :  in  the  lives  of  the  empel-ors,  from  Maurice 
to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme 
of  a  separate  work  ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection 
0f  conleffiporery  evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  by  the 
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doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  four  last  cen- 
turies are  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury  ;  and  with  the 
Comnenian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again 
revives;  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  without 
elegance  or  grace.  A  succession  of  priests,  or  courtiers, 
treads  in  each  other's  footsteps  in  the  same  path  of  servitude 
and  superstition :  their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  fee- 
ble or  corrupt :  and  we  close  the  volume  of  copious  barrenness, 
still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the  characters  of  the 
actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times  which  they  celebrate  or 
deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man, 
may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the 
sword  is  communicated  to  the  pen ;  and  it  will  bo  found  by 
experience,  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned  with- 
out regret  the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I 
not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy  is 
passively  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The 
space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with 
new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms :  the  active  virtues  of 
peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victorious 
nations;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their 
religion  and  government,  that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor 
will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety  of  these 
materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  design  and  comr 
position.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mussulman  of  Fez  or 
Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the 
historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia 
and  Tartary,  but  the  circle  wjll  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the 
decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  last 
two  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will 
contain,  in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the 
days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest;  a  rapid  abstract, 
which  may  be  supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and 
text  of  the  original  historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the  succession 
«f  familteSf  die  personal  chaxacters  of  the  Greek  princoSt  the 
48* 
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mode  of  their  life  and  death,  the  maxims  and  inflaence  of 
their  domestic  government,  and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to 
accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters ;  and  each  circum- 
stance of  the  eventful  story  of  the  Barbarians  will  adapt  itself 
in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  internal 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Pauli- 
cians,  which  shook  the  East  and  enlightened  the  West,  will 
be  the  subject  of  two  separate  chapters;  but  these  inquiries 
must  be  postponed  till  our  further  progress  shall  have  opened 
the  view  of  the  World  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  sera.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzantine  history, 
the  following  nations  will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will 
occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or 
merit,  or  the  degree  of  connection  with  the  Roman  world  and 
the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks;  a  general  appellation 
which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, who  were  united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  persecution  of  images  and  their  votaries 
Beparated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Three  ample  chapters  will  be 
devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object  In  the  first, 
after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  inves- 
tigate the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  religion,  and 
success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second,  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs 
to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  check  their  victorious  career 
till  they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain. 
In  the  thirds  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and  Europe 
were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs.     A  single  chapter  will  include, 

III,  The  Bulgarians,  IV.  Hungarians,  and,  V.  Russians, 
who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present  great- 
ness, will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin  and  infancy. 
VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the  private  adventurers  of  that 
warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of 
romance.  VII.  The  Latins  ;  the  s^jbjects  of  the  pope,  the 
natioiis  of  the  West,  who  enlisled  under  the  baxmer  of  the 
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cross  for  the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
Greek  emperors  were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriads 
of  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third 
crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first :  Asia  and  Europe 
were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the 
Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled, 
by  Saladin  and  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  In  these  memo- 
rable crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians 
were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus :  they 
assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy : 
and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated  near  threescore 
years  on  the  throne  of  Constantino.  'VIII.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves, during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be 
considered  as  a  foreign  nation ;  the  enemies,  and  again  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune  had  rekindled  a 
spark  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  Imperial  series  may  be 
continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the 
Turkish  conquest.  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken 
from  China  to  Poland  and  Greece :  the  sultans  were  over- 
thrown :  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Caesars  trembled  on  their 
throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  suspended  above  fifty  years 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  X.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  names  of 
the  fathers,  of  Seljuk  and  Othman^  discriminate  the  two 
successive  dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerged  in  the 
eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wilderness.  The  former 
established  a  potent  and  splendid  kingdom  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice ;  and  the  first  crusade  was 
provoked  by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of 
Constantinople.  From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans  arose, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christendom.  Constantinople  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  his  triumph  annihi- 
lates the  remnant,  the  image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  East.  The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected 
with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learning  in 
the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity  of  the 
new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  venerable  name, 
the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  labors. 
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The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punisheu  a  tyrant  and  ascended 

his  throne ;  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetuated  by  the 
transient  conquest,  and  irreparable  loss,  of  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces.    After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his^  first  wife,  he  disobeyed 
the  patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  by  his  second  marriage 
with  his  niece  Martina;  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
beheld  the  judgment  of  Heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  father 
and   the  deformity  of  his  offspring.     But  the  opinion  of  an 
illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen 
the  obedience,  of  the  people :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was 
quickened  by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a 
step-mother;  and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand   the   arts   of  conjugal   allurements.      Constantine,    his 
eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the  title  of  Augustus ;  but 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  required  a  colleague  and   a 
guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  secret  reluctance  to  the  par- 
tition  of  the  empire.     The   senate  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the 
son  of  Martina :  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated 
by  the  j)rayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch ;  the  senators  and 
patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  emperor  and  the 
partners  of  his  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  they  were  hailed  by  the  tumultuary  but  important  voice 
of  the  soldiers.     After  an  interyal  of  five  months,  the  pomp- 
ous ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine 
state  were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome : 
the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly  displayed  by 
the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and  the  name 
of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or  venal  acclamations 
of  the  people.     Heraclius  survived  this  association  about  two 
years:  his  last  testimony  declared  his  two  sons  the  equal 
heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to  honor 
his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and  their  sovereign. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,  though 
respectful,  opposition ;  and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice.  '*  We  rev- 
erence," exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reverence  the 
mother  of  our  princes ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedi- 
ence is  due ;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of  an  age 
to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Youi 
sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  of  government. 
^How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the  Barba 
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ffians,  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach 
the  royal  city  ?  May  Heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic 
this  national  disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of 
the  slaves  of  Persia !  ^^  Martina  descended  from  the  throne 
with  indignation,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment 
of  the  palace.  The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Third  lasted 
only  one  hundred  and  three  days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and,  although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady, 
a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and 
his  cruel  step-mother  the  author  of  his  untimely  fate.  Martina 
reaped  indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor;  but  the 
incestuous  widow  of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred  ;  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened,  and  the  two  orphans 
^  whom  Constantine  hud  left  became  the  objects  of  the  public 
care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of  Martina,  who  was  no 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taught  to  declare  himself 
the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had  presented 
at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all  their  ene- 
mies. ■  On  his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor  had  despatched  a 
trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces  of  the  East  in  the 
defence  of  his  helpless  children :  the  eloquence  and  liberality 
of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chal- 
cedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir.  The  license  of  the 
•soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes  and  drank  the  wine  of  their 
Asiatic  vineyards,'  provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
against  the  domestic  authors  of  their,  calamities,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  reechoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns,  but  with 
the  clamors  and  imprecations  of  an  enragecJ  multitude.  At 
their  imperious  command,  Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
with  the  eldest  of  the  royal  orphans;  Constans  alone  was 
saluted  as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed 
on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  patriarch. 
But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church  was  pil- 
laged, the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
Jews  and  Barbarians ;  and  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  empress,  after  droppiig  a  protestation  on  the  altar, 
escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics. 
A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate, 
who  derived  a  tempcfi  vy  strengA  from  the  consent  of  the 
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foldien  and  people.  The  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived. 
the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of  the  judgment  of  tyrants, 
and  the  Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the 
authors  of  the  death  of  Constantino.  But  the  severity  of  the 
conscript  fathers  was  stained  by  the  indiscriminate  punish- 
ment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  :  Martina  and  Heracleonas 
were  sentenced  to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue, 
the  latter  of  his  nose;  and  after  this  cruel  execution,  they 
consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion. 
The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  reflection  might  find  some 
consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of 
power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of 
an  aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred  years 
backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the 
oration  which  Constans  IL  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age  before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After  returning  his 
thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  assassins,  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  fairest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign,  "  By  the  divine 
Providence,^'  said  the  young  emperor,  "  and  by  your  right- 
eous decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  been 
cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your  majesty  and  wisdom 
have  prevented  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  law- 
less tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand 
forth  as  the  counsellors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety.** 
The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  respectful  address  and 
liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign ;  but  these  servile  Greeks 
were  unworthy  and  regardless  of  freedom  ;,  and  in  his  mind, 
the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only 
a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother  Theodosius 
on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition  of  holy  orders,  the 
grandson  of  Heraclius  was  disqualified  for  the  purple ;  but 
this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profane  the  sacraments  of 
the  church,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the' 
tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone 
expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.*  His  murder  was 
avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin, 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from   his  capital  into' 

*  His  colctien  (aoMrAing  t»  Abulfturadii.  Clvtoti.  Syi.  p.  U:S)  otttti*. 
kim  Mothar  CaiiL    St.  Manin.  t.  u.  p^  879:.— H.  .  ,. 
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▼oluntJtry  and  perpetual  exile.  Constans  embacked  for 
Oreece  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which 
he  deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  Imperial  galley,  to  have  spit 
against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter 
a.t  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Rome,*  and 
concluded  a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious 
rapine,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Ck)nstana 
could  fly  from  his  people,  he  could  not  fly  from  himself.  The 
remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursued 
him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  the  visionary 
Theodosius,  presenting  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or 
seemed  to*  say,  *'  Drink,  brother,  drink ; "  a  sure  em'blem  of 
the  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  Constans  perished  -by  do- 
mestic, perhaps  by  episcopal,  treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily. 
A  servant  who  waited  in  the  bath,  after  pouring  warm  water 
on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He  felli 
stunned  by  the  blow,  and  suffocated  by  the  water ;  and  his 
attendants,  who  wondered  at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with 
indifference  the  corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops 
of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose 
inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude,  the  declin* 
ing  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  age. 

Ck)ostans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  purple. 
When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  in 
Sicily,  these  precious  hostages  were  detained  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  firm  refusal  informed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of 
the  state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople  ;  and 
Constantino,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  with« 
out  being  the  heir  of  the  public  hatred.  His  subjects  con^ 
tributed,  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  pre- 
sumption of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hel- 
lespont with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  were  assembled  under  his  standard  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse.     The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his 

•  He  was  received  in  Rome,  and  pillaged  the  churches.  He  carried  off. 
tile  brass  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  S^^racuse,  or,  as  Schlosser  conceives,  to 
Constantinople.  Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  bilder-atfirmenden  Kaiter^ 
p.  8D.-*M. 
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panishment  jnst,  and  his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the 
hippodrome  :  but  1  cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of  a  prince, 
who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims,  condemned  the  son  of  a 
patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness  the  execution  of 
a  virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated :  he  survived 
the  operation,  and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  pre- 
served by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch 
and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his  father's 
tomb,  Constantino  returned  to  his  capital ;  and  the  growth  of 
his  young  beard  during  the  Sicilian  voyage  w^  annpunced, 
by  the  fa^miliar  surname  of  Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world. 
But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  stained  with 
fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tibe- 
rius, he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus ;  an  empty  title, 
for  they  continued  to  languish,  without  trust  or  power,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret  instigation,  the  troops 
of  the  Anatolian  theme  pr  province  approached  the  city  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal  brothers  the  partition 
or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  seditious  claim 
by  a  theological  argument.  They  were  Christians,  (they 
cried,)  and  orthodox  Catholics ;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal  per- 
sons in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  equal 
persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned 
divines  to  a  friendly  conference,  in  which  they  might  propose 
their  arguments  to  the  senate  :  they  obeyed  the  summons, 
but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet'in  the 
suburb  of  Galata  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of 
the  reign  of  Constantine.  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their 
names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public  acclamations  :  but 
on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  offence,  the  ob- 
noxious princes  j^ere  deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,* 
in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  general  synod.  In  the  close  of 
his  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of 
primogeniture  :  the  heir  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Herac- 
lius, was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  t  symbol  of 
their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone 
■»■  ■     ■ ' '  — ■   '  ■» '      "   I  ■  ■  ■  ■- 1   ■- '■■■ ■   ■ 

.  *  Schlo8ser  (Oeschichte  der  bilder-BtOrmenden  Kaiser,  p.  90)  suppoMS 
that  the  young  princes  were  mutilated  after  the  first  insurrection ;  tlii^ 
after  this  the  acts  were  still  inscribed  with  their  names,  the  princes  being 
doscW  sedaded  in  the  palace.  The  improbability  of  this  circumstance 
may  oa  weighed  against  Gibbon*a  want  of  authority  for  his  atatemaQt 
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«3Altad  to  the  twk  of  Augustus,  aad  the  eiMuniiKM^  ef  tl» 
empire* 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritanee  of  tho 
Romaa  world  devolved  to  JustiniaA  il, ;  aod  the  name  of  a 
triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonored  by  the  vices  of  a  boyv 
who  imitated  hia  namesake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of 
building.  His  passions  were  strong;  hia  underatanding  wai 
feeble ;  and  he  was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  tlwt  hia 
birth  had  given  him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the 
smallest  community  would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their  loeal 
magistrate^  His  favorite  ministers  were  two  beings  the  leaet 
susceptible  of  human  sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk :  to 
the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace^  to  the  other  the  finances ; 
the  former  corrected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a  scourge, 
the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads 
dowBwards,  over  a  s(ow  and  smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of 
Commodus  and  Caraealla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  prince* 
had  most  commonly  been  the  eSect  of  their  fear ;  but  iustiii- 
ian,  who  possessed  some  vigor  of  character,  enjoyed  the  suf* 
lerings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  subjects,  about  ten 
years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  d  their 
patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputa* 
tion,  had  groaned  above  Uiree  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians :  he  was  suddenly  dmwib 
forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece  ;  and  this  promo*- 
tion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather 
than  of  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to 
the  port  by  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed^ 
with  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  vtti-> 
tared  to  reply,  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the  reoompenae 
of  a  generous  resolution ;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred 
the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hande  of  two  hutidred' 
thousawi  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a  leader.  The 
night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  the  first  effort 
of  the  <eon8pimtors,  the  prssfect  was  slain,  and  the  prisooi: 
were  foK^ed  open :  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  ior 
every  street,  ^*  Christiaiis,  to  St  Sophia  I  '^  and  the  .aeaaniir 
able  text  of  the  patriarch, «'  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  I  ^ 
was  the  pneUide  of  an  infiammatpry  sermon.  From  the' 
church  the  pe<^le  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome :  Justinian,  'm, 
whose  cause  not  a  sword  had  been  dfawn^  was  dragged  befess 
thss^  tttmultiiAjcy  jwdfes,  and  th^if  •toasil  dooiaBded  thi 
VOL.  rv.  49 
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I  dMtil  <if  th»  tyiMit.  Bi4  Leoiitiw,  wh«  was  alreitdy 
clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pitj  on  the  proetmte 
aoD  of  his  own  beneihetor  and  of  so  many  emperors.  The 
life  of  Justinan  was  spared ;  the  amputation  of  his  nose,  per- 
haps of  his  toi^;ue,  was  imperfectly  pefformed :  the  happy 
flsxibffity  of  the  Greek  language  could  impose  the  name  of 
Binnotmetiis ;  and  the  motSated  t3PTant  was  hani^d  to  Cher- 
souse  in  Crim*Tartary,  a  lonely  'settlement,  where  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  were  imported  as  foreign  hixnries. 

Ob  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Jtntinian  still 
oherished  the  pride  of  his  hirth,  and  the  hope  of  his  restore* 
inii.  After  three  yeare'  exile,  he  receiTod  1^  pleasing  intei- 
ligeooe  that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second  reTciution, 
and  that  Leontins  in  his  tarn  had  been  dethroned  and  muti- 
kled  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assunipd  the  more  respect- 
aUe  name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession 
was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper ;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stknulated  by  the  complaint»  and  charges  of  the  Cher* 
sooites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrent  in  the  i^irit  of  the 
CKtle.  With  a  band  of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by 
ooasmon  hope  or  common  dei^air,  Justinian  fied  from  iho 
itthoi|Ntable  shore  to  the  horde  of  die  Chozars,  who  pitched 
tiwir  tMits  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes*  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant :  Phana« 
gona,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Lake 
Bfoftotis,  was  asngned  for  his  residence ;  and  every  Roman 
wnejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
baittnan,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  <^  Theodora, 
to  have  received  the  sacmment  of  baptism.  But  the  fhithless 
Ghocar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of  Constantinople : 
aad  had*  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the^  conjii^l  love  of 
Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated  or  be* 
timyed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strangling,  with 
his  own  hiyids,  the  two  emissaries  oi  the  khan,  Justinian  sent 
back  his  wife  to  her  brother,  and  embaiked  on  ^e  Eazme  in 
ssaitih  of  new  and  more  feilliful  aHiesi.  His  vessel  was  as- 
saulted by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  his  pioos  compan* 
ieiur  adhrnttd  him  to  desen^  the  tnerey  of  God  by  a  tow  of 
^htndtfergivtenwK  if  he  should  be  rsstorsd  16  ^  ^rone. 
^Of  ^giveness'?''  replied  the  intrepid  tyrant:  **«iay^  I 
pesish  ti&  insteat — may  xht  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the 
w»ves^-^]f  I^eoasettt  tosparea  single  head  of  my  enemies!-** 
Hi  iii»»iis<t  this  tmpigws  menace^  sailed  into  the^m^oiitli  of  lite 
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Oaoube,  trusted  hia  person  in  the  royal  village  of  the  Bulgi^ 
riaiis,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis,  a  pagan  conqueror, 
by  the  promise  of  his  daughter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the 
treasures  of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended 
to  the  confines  of  Thrace ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Con* 
stantinople  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Apsimar 
was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile  apparition  of  his  rival, 
whose  heed  had  been  promised  by  the  Chozar,  and  of  whose 
evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years^ 
the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and  the 
birth  and.  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  eJEcited 
the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling 
powers;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  city  and  palace  of  Constantinel 

In  rowaxding  his  allies, and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian  dis- 
played some  sense  of  honor  and  gratitude ;  *  and  Terbelis 
retired,  afler  sweeping  away  a  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he 
measured  with  his  Scythian  whip.  But  never  was  vow  more 
religiously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which 
be  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two 
usurpers  (for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  con- 
queror) were  dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  from  his 
prison,  the  other  from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution, 
Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath 
the  throne  of  the  emperor ;  and  JusUnian,  planting  a  foot  on 
each  of  their  necks,  contemplated  above  an  hour  the  chariot- 
race,  while  the  inconstant  people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  ^^  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on 
the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  foot !  ^'  The  universal 
defection  whiqb  be  had  once  experienced  might  provoke  him 
to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume  to  observe,  that  such  a  wish, 
is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and 
cruelty  would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  in- 
stead of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted 
on  the. victims  of  his  anger.  His  pleasures  were  inexhausti- 
ble :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public  service  could  expiate 
the  guilt  of  active*  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  estab- 
lished government;  and,  during  the  six  years  of  his  new 
reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the 


*"  Of  feur  rather  thftc  of  mort  generous  XBotfres.   Compttre^Le  Btni, 
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only  instruments  oi  royalty.  But  his  most  implacable  lintrcd 
was  pointed  agalni.  the  Chersonites,  who  had  insulted  his 
exife  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  sit- 
uation afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape ; 
and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to  supply 
the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  **  All  are  guilty,  and 
all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  was  intrusted  to  his  favorite  Stephen,  who 
was  recommended  by  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even 
the  savage  Stephen  imperfectly  accomplished  the  intentions 
of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country ; 
and  the  minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roast- 
ing alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning  twenty 
.  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return, 
the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and 
Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  bad 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  enemies  in  a 
common  shipwreck  :  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of 
blood ;  and  a  second  expedition  was  commanded  to  extirpate 
the  remains  of  the  proscribed  colony.  In  the  short  interval, 
the  Chersonitcs  had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were  prepared 
to  die  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  the  Chozars  had  renounced  the 
cause  of  his  odious  brother ;  the  exiles  of  every  province 
wero  assembled  in  Tanris ;  and  Bardanes,  under  the  name 
of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The  Imperial 
troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  llie  revenge  of  Jus-' 
tinian,  escaped  hts  displeasure  by  abjuring  his  allegiance  :  the 
fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign,  steered  back  a  more  auspi- 
cious course  to  the  harbors  of  Sinope  and  Constantinople  ;  and 
every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to  exe- 
cute, the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of  friends,  he  was 
deserted  by  his  Barbarian  guards ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  as- 
sassin was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and  Romar  virtue. 
His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church ;  hw  aged 
grandinother  guarded  the  door;  and  the  innocent  youth,  sus- 
pending round  his  neck  the  most  formidable  relics,  en^ braced 
with  one  hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross.  HBut  the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trampte  on  super- 
stition, is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity ;  and  the  race  of 
Ileraclius  was  extinguished  aAer  a  reign  of  one  hundr^ 
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Between  tlie  fall  of  the  Heradian  ami  the  rise  of  the  Tsau- 
rian  dynasty,  a  short  interval  of  sL\  years  is  divided  into  three 
reigns.  Burdanes,,  or  Pnilippicus,  was  hailed  at  Constantinople 
as  a  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  from  a  tyrant ;  and 
he  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind 
him  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine  :  but 
this  useful  fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor. 
On  the  fes  ival  of  his  birthday,  Philippicus  entertained  the 
multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome ;  from  thence  he 
paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners  and  a 
thousand  trumpeta;  refreshed  himse^  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxip« 
pus,  and  i*eturning  to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with 
a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to 
his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful 
that  his  example  had  made  every  subject  ambitious,  and  that 
every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret  enemy.  Some  bold 
conspirators  introduced  themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the 
feast;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound, 
blinded,  and  deposed,  befoi-e  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward ;  and  the  free 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the 
office  of  secretary  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Anastasius  the  Second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  trou- 
bled reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But  aAer  the 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was 
violated,  and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolu* 
tions.  In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant 
officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested  with  the  puqile : 
after  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the 
sceptre ;  and  the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted 
in  his  turn  to  tlie  superior  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  generaf  and 
emperor  of  the  Oriental  troops.  His  two  predecessora  were 
permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession:  the  rest- 
less ^mpatieoce  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose 
his  life  in  a  treasonable  enterprise  ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theo- 
dosius were  honorable  and  secure.  The  single  sublime  word, 
'^  HEALTH,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  expresses  the 
confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion;  and  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  was  long  preserved  among  the  people  of  Ephesus. 
This  convenient  shelter  of  the  church  miqht  sometimes  im- 
|MJse  a  lesson  of  clemency ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
49* 
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it  ifl  for  the  public  imerest  to  diminish  the  perils  of  unsueeeas- 
ful  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  an  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  repre- 
sent the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity 
by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  pri- 
vate life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Icono- 
clasts. Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  superstition,  a  favor- 
able prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  may  be 
reasonably  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the 
duration  of  his  reign.  —  L  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit,  the 
prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  would  have  kindled  every 
energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as 
deserving  as  they  were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  cor- 
ruption and  debility  of  the  modem  Greeks,  the  elevation  of 
a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  flrst  rank  of  society,  supposes 
some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  speculative 
science  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might  absolve 
himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice ;  but* 
to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  directing  their 
passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native  of  Isanria,  and 
that  Conoa  was  his  primitive  name.  The  writers,  whose 
awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedler, 
who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the  coun^ 
try  fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the  road  some 
Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman  einpire, 
on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A 
more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Threkce,  where  he  exercised  the  lucratire 
trade  of  a  graeier ;  and  he  mui^  have  acquired  considemble 
wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was  procured  by 
a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His 
first  servk^e  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy,  of  the 
tyrant.  His  valor  and  dexterity  were  conspicuous  in  the 
Colchian  war :  from  Anastasius  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he 
was  raised  to  the  empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the 
Roman  wod*ld.  —  II.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the 
Third  supported  himself  a^^ednst  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the 
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diflcoiitent  of  a  powerful  faction,  and  d)e  assaultt  of  his  for* 
eign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his 
religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were 
undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their 
silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the 
purity  of  his  manners.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  peaceably  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
puipte  which  he  had  acquired  was  transmitted  by  the  rigM 
of  inheritance  to  the  third  generation.* 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  tlie  son  and  successor 
of  Leo,  Constantine  the  Fifth,  sumam^^d  Copronymus,  at- 
tacked %vith  less  temperate  zeal  the  images  or  idols  a£  the 
church.  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of 
religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this 
antichrist,  this  flying  dragon  of  the  ^serpent's  seed,  who  sur- 
passed the  vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.  Hts  reign  ^as  a 
long  butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  inno- 
cent, in  his  empire.  In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the 
Execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to 
their  groans,  and  indulged,  without  satiating,  his  appetite  fbr 
blood :  a  plate  of  noses  was  accepted  as  a  grateful  offering, 
and  his  domestics  were  often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the 
royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  oC 
his  baptismal  font.  The  infant  might  be  excused ;  but  the 
manly  pleasures  of  Copronymus  degraded  him  below  the 
level  of  a  brute ;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  -distinctions 
of  sex  and  species,  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unnatural 
delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human  sense.  lid 
his  religion  the  Iconoclast  was  a  Heretio,  a  lew,  a  Mahome* 
tan,  a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist ;  and  his  belief  of  an  invisible 
power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his  magic  rites,  hanuta 
victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  dsemons 
of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite 
vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body,  antieipated 
before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell-tortures.  Of  these  ac« 
eusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  »  refuted  hjr 


*  DuriiiKtlie  latteir  part  of  Ms  reign,  the  hoatilitSes  of  the  Qsnoeiks,  wbo 
hnrested  a  Pergamenian,  named  Tiberias,  with  the  purple,  and  proclaimed 
him  as  the  son  of  Justinian,  and  an  earthquake,  whieh  destroyed  the  watts 
of  Constantinople,  compelled  Leo  greatly  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  his  suhiects.  A.  twelfth  was  exacted  in  addition  to  every  aureus 
^      it  watt  tax.    TheophasM,  p.  W.    SehloMU^  ttUUir-stflmn« 
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its  owD  absurdity ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life  of 
princes,  the  lie  is  nr.ore  easy  as  the  detection  is  more  difticulL 
Without  adopting  the  pernicious  raaxim,  that  where  much  is 
alleged,  something  must  be  true,  1  can  however  discern,  that 
Constantino  the  Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Calumny  is 
m()re  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent ;  and  her  licentious 
tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the 
age  and  country  to  which  she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and 
monks,  the  generals  and  magistrates,  who  are  said  to  have 
suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  arc  recorded,  the 
names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public,  the  nauti« 
lation  visible  and  permanent.*  The  Catholics  hated  the  per- 
son and  government  of  Copronymus;  but  even  their  hatred 
is  a  proof  of  tl>eir  oppression.  They  dissembled  the  provo- 
cations which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigor,  but  even 
these  provocations  must  gradually  inflame  his  resentment  and 
harden  his  temper  in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit, 
nor  did  his  government  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Greeks.  From  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I 
am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the 
redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives,  of  the 
uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with 
which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  cities. 
They  reluctantly  praise  his  activity  and  courage ;  he  Was 
on  horseback  in  the  fiehl  at  the  head  of  his  legions;  and, 
although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed 
by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil 
and  Barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the 
scale  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  invective. 
The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the  prince  :  forty  years 
after  his  death  they  still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 
A  miraculous  vision  was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud : 
and  the  Christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  bran- 
dishing his  lance  against  the  Pagans  of  Bulgaria :  ^^  An  absurd 
fable,"  says  the  Catholic  historian,  "  since  Copronymus  is. 
chained  with  the  daemons  in  the  abyss  of  hell." 

*  He  is  ftocused  of  burning  the  library  of  Constantinople,  founded  by 
Julian,  with  its  president  and  twelve  professors.  This  eastern  Sorbonne 
liad  discomfited  the  Imperial  theolof^ians  on  the  great  question  of  image- 
worship,  is^hlosser  observes  that  this  accidental  fire  took  place  six  years 
4fter  the  emperor  had  laid  the  question  of  image-worship  before  the  pro- 
Ikftsors.  .  8ud«-stttnu«nd  KaiMr,  p.  2Si.  Compare  Le  Beau,  yoU  zii. 
p.  W.— M. 
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Leo  the  Pouitii,  tlie  son  of  the  fifth  and  die  father  of  the 
sixth  Constantine,  was  6f  a  feeble  constitution  hoth  of  laiad  * 
and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  settle* 
tnent  of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young  Con- 
vtantine  was  urged  by  the  officious  seal  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prndcnl 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at 
the  a^  ci  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his  mother  Irene ; 
and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance 
of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that  could  "dazzle  the  eyes  or  bind 
the  conscience  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  of  Mdelify  was  ad* 
tninistered  in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to 
the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who  adjured  the  holy  names 
<^  the  Son,  and  mother  o£  God.  '^  Be  witness,  O  Christ  1 
that  we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Constantine  the  son  of 
Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  posterity.*^  They  pledged  their  faith  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engagement  wiriuil 
deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and 
the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Coprony- 
mas  by  a  second  marriage ;  and  the  story  of  these  princes  ii 
singular  and  tragic.  The  right  of  primogeniture  excluded 
them  from  the  throne ;  the  injustice  of  their  elder  brother 
defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling ; 
some  vain  titles  we^e  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compenAitioii 
for  wealth  and  power;  and  they  repeatedly  conspired  againsi 
their  nephew,  before  and  after  tiie  death  of  his  father.  Their 
first  attempt  was  pardoned ;  for  the  seecmd  offi»nce  t  they  were 
condemned  to  the  ecclesiastioal  state ;  and  for  the  third  tr^as<»i^ 
NioephoruB,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Amhemeu^ 
and  Endoxas,  were  punished,  as  a  milder  sentencOi  by  th« 
amputation  of  their  tongues,  .^fter  five  years^  confinemette^ 
they  escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a 
pathetic  spectacle  to  the  people.  ^^  Countrymen  and  Chritf- 
tians,"  cried  Nicephonis  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren, 
^behold  die  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recogtilM 
our  features  in  ^lis  miserable  state.    A  life,  an  imporf^t  Uh^ 

*  SdiloMer  thinlts  mord  highly  of  Leo*B  tuind  ;  but  his  only  broof  of 
ftii  iaptrfority  la  the  tueeeasM  of  his  geatrsli  agalmt  the  SSfcra^Mi. 
Schlosser,  p.  2$6.  —  M. 

'  The  second  offence  was  on  the  accession  of  the  young  Goastantiiis 
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is  all  that  the  mallco  of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now 
threatened,  and  we  now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compas- 
sion." The  rising  murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolution, 
had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who 
soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and 
gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.  They 
were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotied 
for  the  place  of  their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their 
helpless  condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tor^ 
mented  by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclavooian 
chief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in 
i^rms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Athenian  peopleg  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  pre- 
vented her  justice  or  cruelty  ;  and  the  iive  sons  of  Coprony- 
mus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Chozars ;  but  in  the  marriage  of 
bis  heir,Jie  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seven- 
teen.years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her 
personal  accomplishments.  The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene 
were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love 
|md  confidence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament  he 
declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of 
their  son  Constantine  the  Sixth,  who  was  no  more  than  ten 
years  of  c^ge.  :Puring  bis  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and 
^jssiduoysly  discharged,  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties 
Of  a  faithful  ipother ;  anc^  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images 
^as  deserved  the  name  and  honors  of  a  saint,  which  she  still 
occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained 
the  maturity  of  youth;  the  niaternal  yoke  became  more 
grievous ;  and  he  listened  to  the  favorites  of  his  own  age, 
who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his 
power.  Their  reasons  convinced  him  of  his  right,  their 
praises  of  his  ability,  to  reign ;  and  he  consented  to  reward 
the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  Isle 
Qjf  Sicily.  But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  discon- 
certed their  rash  projects :  a  similar,  or  more  severe,  punidi-' 
raejit  was  retaliated  on  themselves  and  their  advisers;. and 
Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a 
boy.  After  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  tiie 
liead  of  two  domestic  factions ;  and  instead  of  mild  influenee 
and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and  an 
€iiemy.     The  empress  waa  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  yio* 
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toiy ;  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alono 
was  pronounced  with  reluctant  murmurs  ;  and  the  bold  refusal 
of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and  general  decla« 
ration,  that  Coostantine  the  Sixth  was  the  lawful  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended  his  hereditary 
throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose. 
But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eunuchs,  revived  the  filial 
tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed 
bis  credulity.  The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute 
of  sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neg- 
lected ;  and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure 
the  vices  which  she  had  nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she 
had  secretly  advised  :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended 
the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  imprudent  rigor  he 
forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards.  A  powerful 
conspiraiiy  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ;  and  the 
secret,  though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  above  eight 
months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped 
from  Ck)nstantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  the  prov- 
inces and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  yet  before  she  implored  the 
mercy  of  her.son,  Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends 
whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace,  that 
unless  ih£y  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their  treason. 
Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid  ;  they  seized  the  emperor 
on  the  Amatic  shore,  and  he  was  transported  to  the  porphyry 
apartment  of  the  palace,  where  ho  had  first  seen  the  light. 
In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody 
council,  that  Constantine  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the 
throne :  her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and 
stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into 
his  eyes  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An 
ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of 
the  church  that  death  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
barbarous  execution.  The  Catholics  havfe  been  deceived  or 
subdued  by  the  authority  of  Baronius ;  and  Protestant  zeal 
bas  reechoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  favor  the  patrooess  of  images**  Yet  the  blind  son 
...■■■,,.„         ..I  ... -^ ^.,.  ■..■>.-.■■.,...■>■ 

*  Gibbon  has  been  attacked- on  account  of  this  statement,  but  is  sue* 
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of  Irene  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the  eonrt  and 
forgotten  by  the  world ;  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  mlently 
extinguished ;  and  the  memory  of  Constantino  was  recalled 
only  by  the  nuptials*  of  his  daughter  Euphrosyne  with  the 
eiViperor  Michael  the  Second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  un- 
natural mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  crimes.  To  her  l^oody  deed  superstition  has  attributed  a 
subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days  ;  during  which  iTiany 
vessels  in  midday  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the  sun, 
a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathise  with 
the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet  On  earth,  the  crime  of 
Irene  was  left  five  years  unpunished  ;  her  reign  was  crowned 
with  external  splendor ;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voi«e  of 
consciencse,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  reproaches  of 
mankind.  The  Roman  worid  bowed  to  the  government  of  a 
female ;  and  as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constant!* 
nople,  the  reins  of  four  mtlk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as 
many  patricians,  who  marched  on  foot  before  the  golden  char- 
iot of  their  queen.  But  these  patricians  were  for  the  most 
part  eunuchs ;  and  their  black  ingratitude  justified,  on  this 
(xscasion,  the  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  Raised,  enri<$hed, 
intrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely 
conspired  against  their  benefactress;  the  great  treasurer 
Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple ;  her  suc- 
cessor was  introduced  into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St. 
Sophia  by  the  venal  patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she 
recapitulated  with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gentty 
accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  insinuated  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and  for  the  throne  and 
treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  decent  and  honorable 
retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this  modest  compensation ;  and, 
in  her  exile  of  the  kle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  the  labors  of  her  distaff. 
^  Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal  thtti 
Nicephorus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  incurred  the 
universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.  His  character  was 
stained  with  the  three  edtous  vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude, 
tnd  avarice :  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any 
superior  talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by.  any  pleasing  qunl« 
ifications.  Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was 
vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians ;  and 
the  advtantafs  of  his  dsath^overbakaosdf  m  tlie  public  opuMODt 
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file  destraotion  of  a  Soman  army.*  His  son  and 'heir  Staura- 
oius  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  nwrtai  woiind ;  y&i  six 
months  of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  inde* 
cent,  though  popular  declaration,  that  he  would  in  all  things 
avoid  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  bk 
decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister  Proc(^ia,  was  named  by  every  person  of 
the  palaoe  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious 
of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against 
the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing 
to  a  democracy  the  Roman  empire.  But  diese  Fssh  projects 
senred  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  the  candidate  :  Michael  the  First  accepted  the 
purple,  and  befwe  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  son  of  Ni- 
e^phorus  implored  the  clemency  of  his  naw  sovereign.  Had 
Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary  throne, 
he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the  father  of  his  people :  but 
his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shaSb  of  private  life,  noi* 
was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of 
resisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his 
want  of  ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of 
liie  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened 
their  indigmilioa.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  were 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who,  in  the  flront  of 
the  stcmdards,  presumed  to  direct  their  discipline  <and  animate 
their  valor;  and  their  licentious  clamors  advised  ti^  new 
Semimmis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  Af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in  their  win* 
ter-quarters  o€  Thrace,  a  disaffected  army  under  the  command 
oC  his  enemies ;  and  their  artfnt  eloquence  persuaded  the  sol- 
diers to  break  the  dominion  of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the 
husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  elee- 
tioo.  They  marched  towards  the  capital :  yet  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  caose 
of  Miciiael ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have 
protracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by 
the  ambitious  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protested  that  not 
a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his 
neascBgers  presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  city 

•  The  Syrian  historian  Aboulfaradj.  Chroa.  Syr.  p.  138.  139,  speaki  of 
him  as  a  brave,  prudent,  and  pious  prince,  formidable  to  the  Arabs.*   St« 
Utttia,  e.  xii.  p;  40a^    OMapareScUosMr.p.  MO.^M. 
VOL.  IV.  50 
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and  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  hy  hk  mnooenee  and 
BuhmissiQii ;  his  life  and  his  eyes  were  spared ;  and  the  Im- 
perial monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  and  religion 
above  thirty-two  years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  piti^ 
pie  and  separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  unfor- 
tunate Burdanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic 
prophet,  who^  after  prognosticating  his  fall,  annoj>nced  the 
fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the  sue* 
cessive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enter- 
prise of  the  third.  This  prediction  W£is  verified,  or  rather  waa 
produced^  by  the  event.  Ten  yerrs  afterwards,  when  the 
Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown 
waa  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and 
the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate, 
"  With  this  swQrd,^Vsaid  his  companion  Michael,  "  I  will  open 
the  gates  of  Gonstantfnople  to  your  Imperial  sway ;  or  instant-* 
ly  plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just 
desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers.^'  The  compliance  of  the  Ar* 
qienian  was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  sevea 
years  and  a  half  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.  Educated 
in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and  I^tters^  he  introduced 
into  his  civil  government  the  rigor  and  even  cruelty  of  military 
discipline  ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  tfaiB 
innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  re- 
ligious inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon, 
but  the  Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of  a  saint 
aod  ccmfessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to 
the  republic.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Micliael  was  repaid 
with  riches,  honors,  and  military  command  ;  and  his  sufoerdi* 
nate  talents  were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service. 
Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favor  a 
scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  his  equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated 
in  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and 
hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel 
tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  .detected^  wamedv 
and  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and 
resentment  prevailed  over  gratitude;  and  Michael,  afler  a 
scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace  of  the  private 
baths.    The  devput  hMP^.ty  of  tt)e  emjuness  Theoi^iano  waa 
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fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  solema  day,  the  twenty* 
fifth  of  December,  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution  :  she 
urgeil,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Savior's' birth  would  lie 
profaned  by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with 
reJuctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast, 
his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night 
the  chamber  in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  behuld 
him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his  jailer's 
bed  in  a  profound  slumber.  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs 
of  security  and  intelligence ;  but  though  he  retired  with  silent 
steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who 
lay  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence 
of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  informed 
the  conspirators,  that  their  lives  depended  on  his  discretion, 
and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by 
the  deliverance  of  their  friend  and  country.  On  the  great 
festivals,  a  chosen  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted 
into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the  chapel ; 
and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness  the  discipline 
of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  these 
early  devotions*  In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords 
under,  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession, 
larked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel, and  expected,  as  the  signal 
of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor 
himself.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress, 
might  have  favored  his  escape,  whilst  their  assault  was  pointed 
against  a  harmless  priest ;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take, and  encompassed  on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without 
a  weapon  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross, 
and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as  he 
asked  for  mercy,  "  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of 
vengeance,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a 
well-aim^d  sword  separated  from  his  body  the  right  arm  and 
the  crosst  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael 
the  Second,  who  from  a  defect  in  his  speech  was  sumamed 
the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to 
the  sovereignty  of  an  empire ;  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith 
could  not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  leg» 
several  hours  after  be  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  CeBsars. 
The  royal  blQpd  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation, 
ws#  unjNQofil^ly  spent :  in  tbe.purpie  ha  vatained  th»  ignobW 
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vices  of  hb  ongm ;  and  Michael  lost  his  proTti^ces  with  as 
■upine  indifference  as  if  they  had  heen  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers.  His  iit\e  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the 
military  triumvirate,  who  transported  into  Europe  fourscore 
thousand  Barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  the  capital  was  defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal 
weapons ;  a  Bulgarian  king  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orien- 
tals, and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune,  or  the  weakness,  to  fall 
alive  into  the  power  of  thfe  conqueror.  The  hands  and  feel 
of  the  rebel  were  amputated  ;  he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  was  led  through  the  streets^ 
which  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  man- 
ners, as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  a 
fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly  pressed  the  discovery  of  more 
accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of 
an  honest  or  guilty  minister :  '*  Would  you  give  credit  to  an 
enemy  against  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends  ?  "  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  sen- 
ate, drew  from  her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Sixth.  Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipu- 
lation in  the  roarriage-coirtract,  that  her  children  should  equally 
share  the  empire  with  their  elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials 
of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were  barren ;  and  she  was  ccwa- 
tent  with  the  title  of  mother  of  Theophilus,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  which 
religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues 
of  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His  valor  was  often  felt  by  ^ 
enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  valor  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his 
justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
cross  against  the  Saracens ;  but  his  five  expeditions  were  con- 
cluded by  a  signal  overthrow  :  Amorium,  the  native  city  of 
his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  from  his  mil- 
itary toils  he  derived  only  Ihe  surname  of  the  Unfortunate. 
The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  iBsdMkm  ei 
laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  with- 
out action,  his  civil  government  revolves  round  hie  centre  with 
the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  jus- 
tice of  Theophilus  was  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  QrientRl 
4m^t^  wboy  ia  pMvonai  apd  irveguiar  a«is.  of  authority y^esft^ 
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«iult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the  moment,  without  measuring 
the  snntence  by  the  law,  or  the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A 
poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain 
of  a  powerful  neighbor,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace-wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height,  that  her 
humble  dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and  air!  On  the 
proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge, 
sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign  ad- 
judged to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor 
was  Theophilus  content  with  this  extravagant  satisfaction :  his 
zeal  converted  a  civil  trespass  into  a  criminal  act;  and  the 
unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  arid  scourged  in  the  public 
place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences,  some  de- 
fect of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  praefect, 
a  quaestor,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated, 
or  scalded  with  boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error 
or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the.  pride  of  the  monarch  was 
flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue  \ 
and  the  people,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  the  danger 
and  debasement  of  their  superiors.  This  extraordinary  rigor 
was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary  consequences ; 
since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  Or 
abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city ;  and  it  might  be 
alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  su- 
preme judge.  Yet  in  thg  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason, 
that  judge  is  of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial. 
Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assassins 
of  Leo  and  the  saviors  of  his  father;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  tyranny  sacrificed  a 
brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Per- 
sian of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile 
at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  plebeian 
marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  royal' birth  of 
Theophobus  was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the 
career  of  fortune  and  glory ;  received  the  hand  of  the  em- 
peror's sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled  from  th^ 
Ifabprnetan  conquerors.  These  troops^  doubly  infected  with 
60* 
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mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  desirous  of  rerolting 
against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the  standard  of  their 
native  king :  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their  offers, 
disconcerted  their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their  hands  to 
the  camp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A  generous  confi- 
dence might  have  secured  a  faithful  and  able  guardian  for  his 
wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy  and  disease ;  he 
feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  support  or 
oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  dying  em- 
peror demanded  the  head  of  the  Persian  prince.  With  sav- 
age delight  he  recognized  the  familiar  features  of  his  brother : 
'*  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,"  he  said ;  and,  sinking  on 
his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  Soon,  too  soon, 
I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus !  "*' 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  pre- 
served, till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Czar.  They  collected,  not  the  virgins  of  every 
rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace 
the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed,  that  a  similar 
method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With  a 
golden  apple  in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  liiJes 
of  contending  beauties :  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms 
of  Icasia,  and  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the 
prince  could  only  observe,  tl^at,  in- this  world,  women  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  evil ;  "  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly 
replied,  "they  have  likewise  been  the  occfision  of  much 
good.*^  This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the 
Imperial  lover :  he  turned  aside  in  disgust ;  Icasia  concealed 
her  mortification  in  a  convent;  and  the  modest  "Mlence  of 
Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  Shfe  deserved 
the  love,,but  did  not  escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord.  From 
the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steer- 
ing into  the  port :  on  the  discovery  that  the  precious  cargo 
of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife,  he  condetjjned 
the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  ava- 
rice had  degraded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a 
merchant.  Yet  his  Ijist  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  empire  and  her  son  Michael,  who  was  left  an 
^Mp^an  in  Htm  fifm  yetct  of  his  age.    The  re0loftitioii  t»f 
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images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  Hm 
endeared  her  name  to  the  devotbn  of  the  (xreeks ;  but  in  the 
fervor  of  reiigtoas  zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful 
regard  for  th^  memory  and  salvation  of  her  husband.  After 
thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration,  she 
perceived  the  decline  of  her  influence ;  but  the  second  Irene 
imitated  only  the  virtues  of  her  pftdecessor.  Instead  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  or  government  of  her  son,  she  retired, 
without  a  struggle,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  soli- 
tude of  private  life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  duA 
the  inevitable  rain,  of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have 
not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character 
of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of 
life,  and  virtue  sis  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of 
Michael  the  Third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he 
Was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  labored  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion ; 
and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and 
ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  rejected  her  authority,  witJiput  feeling  his  own  incapacity 
to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  all 
gravity  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it 
was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to  acquire 
or  preserve  the  favor  of  the  emperor.  The  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  hia 
passions  and  shared  his  pleasures  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the 
palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious  furniture.  Like 
Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  am^isements  of  the  theatre,  and 
sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplishments  in  which  he 
should  have  blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  JMero  in 
music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal  taste  ^ 
the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were  confined 
to  Hie  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  factions 
which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of 
the  capital :  for  himseif,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery ; 
the  three  rival  colors  were  distributed  to  his  favorites,  and  in 
the  vUe  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his 
penoD  and  the  safety  of  his  tiomiaioas.    He  sileneed  Hm 
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messenger  of  an  invasion,  who  presumed  tu  divert  his  atten- 
tion in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race ;  and  by  his  com- 
mand, the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished,  that  too 
frequently  spread  the.  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople. 
The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained  the  firsf  place  in  his 
confidence  and  esteem  ;  their  merit  was  profusely  rewarded  ; 
the  emperor  feasted  in  Uieir  houses,  and  presented  their 
children  at  the  baptismal  font;  and  while  he  applauded  his 
own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately 
reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts  which  had 
degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were  banished  from  the 
world ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the 
indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.*  In  his  midnight 
revels,  when*  his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  was 
provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands;  and  if 
any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with  the 
return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his 
servants.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character 
of  Michael,  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher ;  but  his  smile  would  have  been 
rational  and  temperate,  and  ^e  must  have  condemned  the 
ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted  the  objects  of  public 
veneration.  A  buffoon  of  the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes 
of  the  patriarch :  his  twelve  metropolitims,  among  whom  the 
emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  th^ir  ecclesiastical  garments : 
they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar;  and  in 
their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  communion  was  adminis- 
tered in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor 
were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor,  with  his 
bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  sti'eets,  encoun- 
tered the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and  by 
their  licentious  shouts  ^nd  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the* 
gravity  of  the  Christian  procession.  The  devotion  of  Michael 
appeared  only  in  some  ofience  to  reason  or  piety  :  he  received 
his  theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  virgin;  and  an 
Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  bones 
of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extravagant  conduct, 
the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible  as  he  was 

*  In  a  campaign  against  the  Saracens  he  betrayed  bath  imbecUit|'  uid 
fl»w«diev.    G«n6«itu,  o.  iv.  p«.  94,  -*  M. 
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edious:  cyery  crtizen  was  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  country;  and  even  the  favorites  of  the  moment  were 
apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice 
had  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the  Third  was  mur- 
dered in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom 
the  emperor  had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the 
spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  The 
Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the 
East  near  four  hundred  years :  a  younger  branch  of  these 
Rirthian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their 
royal  descendants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that 
ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these,  Artabanus  and  Chlienes, 
escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  First :  his  bounty 
seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia :  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During 
several  generations  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth ; 
and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their  native 
country.  But  their  splendor  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time 
and  poverty ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small 
farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands :  yet  he  scorned 
to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance : 
his  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among 
her  ancestors  the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant 
was  connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country 
with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  born, 
than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his  city,  were  swept 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated 
a  slave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he 
acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which 
promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the  age  of  youth  or  man- 
hood he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives,  who 
generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  Barbarians, 
embarked  in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed  for  their 
reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes.  But  the  freedom 
of  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute  :  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the 
calamities  of  war :  after  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labor,. 
or  tenrice,  could  n<o  longer  support  a  family  of  orphans ;  and 
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he  iQsplved  t9  seek  a  mom  ogaspiouou*.  theatm^  in  wlmhi 
every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  patha  of  greaU 
ness.  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without 
friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  St,  Diomede  :  he  was  fed  hy  the  casual  hospitality 
of  a  monk ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  aiid 
namesake  of  the  emperor  Theophilus ;  who,  though  himself 
of  a  diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  hy  a  train  of' tall 
and  handsome  domestics.     Bftsil  attended  his  patroa  to  the 

government,  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merit, 
le  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  formed,  a  use^  con- 
nection with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patraa,  Hex 
spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  adventurer^  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty 
slaves;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty< was  expended  in  t^ 
support  of  his  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estatea 
in  Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  hinL 
to  the  service  of  Theophilus ;  and  a  lucky  accident  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  A  famous  wnastier, 
in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the 
royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the.  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised ;  he  accepted  the  challenge ;. 
and  the  Barbarian  champion,  was  overthrown  at  the  first  onset. 
A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung : 
it  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theophilus ;  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honor* 
able  rank  in  the  Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael,  without  complying  with  his 
vices;  and  his  new  favorite,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the 
palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage 
with  a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonor  of  his  sister,  who 
succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  administration  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  Csesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  enemy  of 
Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  persuaded  Michael 
to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he  was  drawn  from  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  pretence  of  a  Cretan  expediticni,  and  stabbed 
in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword  of  the  chaniberlain,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  About  a  month  afler  this 
execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  and 
the  government  of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequal 
association  till  his  influence  was  fortified  by  popular  esteem. 
His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  empenMr;  and 
lua  digfd^  was*  profaned  by  &  secfMid  coMeygMp  «h^  ImA 
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^wed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactiv 
must  be  condemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason; 
and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St. 
Michael  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  First  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow 
him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country, 
or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius 
stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition 
and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with  the  bloody  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and  ten* 
demess  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest 
repugnant  to  his  duty ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his 
happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare. 
The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and 
published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ;  but  even 
their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  character,  his  grand- 
son Constantine  has  attempted  to  delineate  a  perfect  image 
of  royalty  :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real 
model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level 
of  his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise  - 
of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  disso- 
lute Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian 
dynasty.  'Vine  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and 
example,  were  corrected  by  his  master-hand  ;  and  he  revived, 
if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  majesty  of  the 
Homan  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  tem- 
per coolj  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive  ;  and  in  his 
practice  he  observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which 
pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.  His  military  service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace  ; 
nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of 
a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again 
formidable  to  the  Barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a 
new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  of  the  Sar- 
acens, and  suppressed  the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the 
Manichseans.  His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long 
eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  heaS 
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of  Chrysochir.  That  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  treason  father  tlian  by  valor,  was  suspended  from  a  tree, 
and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer  ; 
a  base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  tunes 
than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws. 
To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume 
the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence 
abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  procured  to  answer 
the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to  allow  some  space  for  the 
mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the  various  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  sug- 
gested of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  di^retion  of  the  assessors.  A 
sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly  produced 
by  the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil 
himself,  only  two  could  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  such  dangerous  powers;  and  they  justified  his 
esteem  by  declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  suc- 
cessful diligence  of  the  emperor  established  by  degrees  an 
equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and 
expenditure ;  a  peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  ser- 
vice ;  and  a  public  method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince 
and  the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury, 
he  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty, 
of  the  Irpperial  table  :  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were 
reserved  for  his  defence  ;  and  the  residue  was  employed  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for 
building,  however  costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much 
excuse :  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and 
some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure  :  the 
use  of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  hospital,  is  obvious  and 
solid  ;  and  the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command 
of  Basil  were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the 
character  of  a  judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous 
fo  save,  but  not  afraid  to  strike  :  the  oppressors  of  the  people 
were  severely  chastised  ;  hut  his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their 
eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  ol^olete 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian:  the 'voluminous  body  of  his  Insti- 
tutes, Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels,  was  digested  under  forty 
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tniproved  and  compl'^ted  by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be' 
wferped  to  the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of  their  r!ice% 
This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  accident  in  tho' 
chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Ifesil, 
and  raised  him  from  his  horse :  he  was  rescued  by  an  aUend- 
ant,  who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or 
the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and 
he  expired"  in  the  palace  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and" 
pe>ple.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  ihe  faithful  servant  for 
presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sovereign,  the  prideK 
of  despotism,  wiiich  had  tain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in 
the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or 
▼alued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before' 
his  father,  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flat- 
tering impostor  and  a  vfein  apparition.  Stephen,  the  youngest, 
was  content  with  the  honors  of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint ;  both 
Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  purple,  but 
the  powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  thiB  elder 
brother.  The  name  of  Leo  the  Sixth  has  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  philosopher ;  and  the  union  of  the  prince  and  the 
sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues,  would  indeed  con-' 
stitute  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  But'  the  claims  of 
Leo  are  far  short  of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his 
passions  and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  ?  His 
life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his 
wives  and  concubines;  and  even  the  clemency  which  he 
showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be 
imputed  to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his  character.  Did 
he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects  }  His  mind ' 
was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  superstition  ;  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people,  were  consecrated 
by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic' 
style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of  as- 
trology and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his 
sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  df  Basit' 
was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  pdrt  of  his  Contemporaries 
in  church  and  state ;  that  his  education  had  be^  dii^ected 
by  the  leai'ned  Photius;  and  that  several  books  of  pfofhW 
and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in* 
the  name,  of  the  Imperial  philosopher,  Btrt  the  'reputation 
of  bis  philosophy  aild  religiojl  was  overthrown  by  t  doiuM^S" 
not.  nr.  W 
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Ttee^  ttw  repetitioQ  of  his  noptiala.  Tlie  primitita  ideas  oi 
die  merit  and  holineM  of  celibacy  were  preached  by  the 
OKMiks  and  entertaioed  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed 
at  a  necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  after 
the  death  of  either  party,  the  survivor  might  satisfy,  by  a 
jscoiid  union,  the  weaEness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh :  but 
a  third  marriage  was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication  * 
and  a  fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Christians  of  the  East.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo 
himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubineii,  and  condemned, 
without  annulling,  third  marriages:  but  his  patriotism  and 
lore  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to 
incur  the  penance,  which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on 
his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  was 
unfruitful  ;  the  emperor  required  a  female  companion,  and 
the  empire  a  legitimate  heir*  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  intro- 
duced into  the  palace  as  a  concubine ;  and  after  a  trial  of 
her  fecundity,  and  the  birth  of  C<mstantine,  her  lover  declared 
his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child,  by  the 
celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the  patriarch  Nicholas 
refused  his  blessing :  the  Imperial  baptism  of  the  young  prince 
was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separation ;  and  the  contuma* 
cious  husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of 
bis  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  nor  the 
danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the  empire, 
could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death 
of  Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical administration ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  name  of  Constantino,  condemned  the  future 
scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  leA  a  tacit  imputation  on  his 
own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  kinguage,  purple  and  porphyry  are  the  same 
word :  and  as  the  colors  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may 
leurn,  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained 
the  purple  of  the  ancients.  An  apartment  cdf  the  Byzantine 
palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  pregnant  empresses;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
dkildren  w«s  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  porphyrogemU^ 
or  bora^  in  the  pt^rple.  Seveml  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
been  blessed  with  an,  heir ;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was  first 
applied  to  Coostantine  the  Seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign 
.of..  Stf|ual..d|imtifq«ii  but  of  ^ly-four  years,  six  had 
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elapsed  before  his  father^s  death ;  and  the  soo  of  Leo  wat 
ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of  those  who  oppressed 
his  weakness  or  abused  his  confidence.  His  uncle  Alexander, 
who  had  long  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was 
the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  young  prince  :  but  in 
a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother  of  Leo  already 
emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  was  extin- 
guished by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  project  of  cas- 
trating his  nephew,  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless 
favorite.  The  succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constan- 
tine  were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  or 
council  of  seven  regents,  who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified 
their  passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other, 
and  finally  vanished  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an 
obscure  origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
times,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national 
esteem.  Wi^h  a  victorious  and  afiectionate  fleet,  he  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube"  into  the  harbor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first  de- 
nned by  the  new  appellation  of  father  of  the  emperor ;  but 
Romanus  soon  disdained  the  subordinate  powers  of  a  minis- 
ter, and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of  Ceesar  and  Augustus,  the 
full  independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five-and- 
twenty  years.  His  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and 
Constantino,  were  successively  adorned  with  the  same  honors, 
and  the  lawful  emperor  was  degraded  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  rank  in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet,  in  the  preservatiou 
of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune 
and  the  clemency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of 
Romanus :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  in 
his  hand ;  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantino  would  have  justi- 
fied his  exclusion  ;  and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open 
to  receive  the  son  of  the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices 
of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dis- 
solved away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne  ;  and  in  his  licen- 
tious pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and 
of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious  character,  he  re- 
spected the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachmeat  of  the  people 
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The  studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Constantine  disarmed 
the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  an  J  his 
pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and  if  he 
could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures^ 
if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could 
employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Roman  us  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and 
those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christoplier,  his 
eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  qua/relled  wiih  each 
other,  and  conspired  against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from  the 
palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and 
conveyed  him,  in  the  imbit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  community. 
The  rumor  of  this  domestic  revolution  excited  a  tumult  in  the 
city  ;  but  Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor, 
was  the  object  of  the  public  care  ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus 
were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a 
guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  their  rival. 
Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or 
supposed,  their  treacherous  design  of  assassinating  her  hus- 
band at  the  royal  banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed, 
and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  degraded  from 
the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island  and  monastery 
where  their  father  had  been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus 
met  them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just 
reproach  of  their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial 
colleagues  with  an  equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet. 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  the  Seventh  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled^or 
seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life  of  action 
and  glory ;  and  the  studies,  which  had  amused  and  dignified 
his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the  serious  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  The  emperor  neglected  the  practice  to  instruct 
his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory  of.  government ;  while  he  in- 
dulged the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the 
reins  of  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  Helena  his  wife ; 
and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  favor  and  caprice,  each  min- 
ister was  regretted  in  the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  suc- 
cessor. Tet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had 
•adearad  him  to  the  Greeks ;  they  excused  h»  failbgs ;  they 
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respex^ted  his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  charity,  his  love  of 
justice;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned  with 
the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  tlie  palace ; 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate, 
and  the  clergy  approached  in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the 
inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession 
moved  towards  the  Imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed 
this  awful  admonition  :  "Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey 
the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings !  ^' 

The  death  of  Cunstantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  and  his 
son  Romanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anticipating 
his  inheritance,  must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public 
esteem ;  yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife, 
Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit,  and 
fiagiiious  manners.  The  sense  of  pei-sonal  gloiy  and  [)ublic 
happiness,  the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  uc-.nown  to  the 
son  of  Constantine ;  and,  while  the  two  brothei-s,  NicepJwrus 
and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  Ijours  which  the 
emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idle- 
ness. In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted 
the  senators ;  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in 
the  spkc^isterium^  or  tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of  his 
victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the 
largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  pulace,  proudly  content  with 
the  labors  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  con- 
spicuous above  his  equals :  tall  and  straight  as  a  young 
cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes  8))ar- 
kling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet  even 
*  these  perfectiOTs  were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theoph- 
ano ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four  *  years,  she  mingled  for  her 
husband  the  same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed 
/or  his  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Romanus  the 
younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second  and  Constantine  the 
Ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne.    The  eldest 


*  Three  years  and  five  months.    JJeo  Diacouus  in  Niehuhr.  Bvs.  Hiit. 
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sister  wan  giveft  to  Otho  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  West ; 
the  younger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and 
apostle  of  Russia,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter 
with  Henry  the  First,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age  ; 
but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants 
who  could  not  be  feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a 
protector,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest 
soldier ;  her  heart  was  capacious ;  but  the  deformity  of  the 
new  favorite  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  interest  was 
the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicephorus  Phocus 
united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  merit  of  a  hero 
and  a  saint.  In  the  former  character,  his  qualifications  were 
genuine  and  splendid  :  the  descendant  of  a  race  illustrious  by 
their  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed  in  every  station  and 
in  every  province  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct 
of  a  chief;  and  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels, 
from  the  important  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Crete.  His  reli- 
gion was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  hair-cloth,  his 
fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  business 
of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his  dark  and  dan- 
gerous ambition.  Yet  he  imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by 
whose  influence,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was 
intrusted,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the 
absolute  and  independent  command  of  the  Oriental  armies. 
As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he 
boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies, 
avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and  without 
degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  c^ Augustus,  the 
preeminence  of  rank  and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his 
marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same  patriarch 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  :  by  his  second  nup- 
tials he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance ;  *  a  bar  of 
spiritual  aflinity  was  opposed  to  their  celebration ;  and  some 
evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of 
the  clergy  and  people.     The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 

'  *  'fhe  eaBonicAl  objection  to  the  marriage  was  hit  relation  of  Got^a^^ 
to  her  sons.    Leo  Diae.  p.50.— H. 
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lort  ni  the  purple :  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  thd 
hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects  :  and  the  hypocrisy  and  ava- 
rice of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  successor. 
Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate ;  but  I  will  dare  to 
observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a 
private  citizen,  our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate 
scrutiny  into  his  fortune  and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of  tlie 
public  tieasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use  of  his 
patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nicephorus  had  been 
proved i  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state :  each  spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person 
against  the  Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the 
employment  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Eastern  barrier.* 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  served 
under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved 
and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stature  of  John 
Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  standard  :  but  this  diminu- 
tive bpdy  was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of 
a  hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother,  he  was 
degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the  East,  to  that  of 
director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised  with 
disgrace  and  exile.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the 
numerous  lovers  of  the  empress :  on  her  intercession,  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amorous 
visits  to  the  palace  ;  and  Theophano  consented,  with  alacrity, 
to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold 
and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chaitAers :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with 
his  principal  companions,  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed 
the  Bosphorus,  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently 
ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes»  which  was  cast  down  by  the 
female  attendants.  Neither  his  own  suspicion«,  nor  the  warn- 
ings of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor 
the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect 
Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose  voice  every  door 
was  open  to  the  assassins.     As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin  on  the 

*  fie  retook  Antioch)  and  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  swof4  of  "  Uit 
tfMil  unholy  sad  impioui  Mahomet."    Leo  JHmc.  p.  7d.  —  M.  ' 
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ground)  he  was  roused  by  their  notsy  intrusion,  and  thirty 
daggers  glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubiful  whether 
Zimisces  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign  ;  bat 
he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.*  The  murder 
was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty  :  and  as  soon  as  the  head 
of  Nicephorus  was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was 
flushed t  and  the  Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St. 
Bophia,  by  tlie  intrepid  patriarch  ;  who  charged  his  conscience 
with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood  ;  and  required,  as  a  sign 
of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more 
criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not  offen- 
sive to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  wo 
man  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations ; 
and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fortune,  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  their 
last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage  ; 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover;  assaulted,  with  words 
and  blows^  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague ;  and  avowed  her  own 
prostitution  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimjxcy  of  his  birth.  Tlic 
public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  meaner  accomplices  :  the  death  of  an  unpopular 
prince  was  forgiven  ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten 
in  the  splendor  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less 
useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  hifc 
gentle  and  generous  behavior  delighted  all  who  approached 
his  person ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the  field :  his 
personal  valor  and  activity  were  signalized  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  tlie  Roman  worlds  and 
by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he 
deserved  the  titles  of  savior  of  the  empire,  and  conqueror  of 
the  East.  In  his  last  return  from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the 
most  fruitful   lands  of  his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by 


*  According  to  Leo  Diaconus,  Zimisces,  after  ordering  the  wounded 
emperor  to  be  dragged  to  his  feet,  and  heapinj?  him  \rith  insult,  to  which 
the  miserable  man  only  replied  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  "  mother  of 
Go.l,"  with  his  own  hand  plucked  his  beaid,  while  his  acnomplices  beat  out 
his  teeth  with  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  then  trampling  him  to  the 
ground,  drove  }iis  sword  into  his  skull.    Leo  Diac.  uk  JKi^uhr.  ^yz*  IXiftt 
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the  eunuchs.  *^  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
honest  indignation,  *'  that  we  have  fought  and  conquered  ?  Is 
it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust  the  treasures 
of  our  people  ?  "  The  complaint  was  reechoed  to  the  palace, 
tmd  the  death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion 
of  poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two 
lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  silently  grown  to 
the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  incapabld 
of  dominion  ;  the  respectful  modesty  of  their  attendance  and 
salutation  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  tiieir  guardians ; 
the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temptation 
to  violate  their  right  of  succession :  their  patrimony  was  ably 
and  faithfully  administered ;  and  the  premature  death  of 
Zimisces  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  the  sons  of 
Bomanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister, 
who  extended  his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labors  of  government. 
In  this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of  Constantine  wm  forever 
entangled ;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius 
and  the  desire  of  action ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was 
no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  provinces  of  Europe  ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed' 
by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Scleras,  who,  alternately 
friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their 
independence,  and  labored  to  emulate  the  example  of  sue* 
eessful  usurpation.  Against  these  domestic  enemies  the  son 
of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  lawful  and  high*spirited  prince.  The  first,  in 
die  front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke 
of  poison,  or  an  arrow;  the  second,  who  had  been  twice 
loaded  with  chains,*  and  twice  invested  with  the  purple,  was 
desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the  small  remainder  of  his  days. 
As  the  aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes 
and  faltering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attehdants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power,  "  And  is  this 
the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our  terror  ?  " 
AAer  he  had  confimied  his  own  authority,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  would 

•  Once  by  the  caliph,  onof  ^  hifl  rival  Phocaa.    Cmpiif  a  l<t  Baau,  L 
»lv.  p.  179.— K. 
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not  suiler  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His  long 
und  frucjucjiit  e.xpcdiiioQ^  against  ihe  Saracens  were  mtJier 
gluridiis  than  usei'ul  to  the  empire;  but  the  final  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  ap|)ears,  since  ttie  time  of  Belisa^ 
rius,  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.  Yet, 
instead  of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects 
detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  the 
imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the 
couragGt  patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious 
education,  which  could  no^  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  hia 
mind ;  be  was  ignorant  of  every  science ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might  encourage 
his  I'eal  or  affected  contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists 
and  arts.  Of  such  a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition 
took  a  firm  and  lasting  possession ;  after  tlie  first  license  of 
his  youth,  Basil  the  Second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and 
the  camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic 
habit  under  his  robes  and  armor,  observed  a  vow  of  conti* 
nence^  and  imposed  on  his  appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence 
from  wi|^  and  flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war 
against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily ;  he  was  prevented  by  death, 
and  Baail,  surnamed  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dis* 
•missed  from  the  world  with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and 
the  curses  of  the  people.  After  his  decease,,  bis  brother  Coq- 
stantine  enjoy^d^  about  three  years,  the  power,  or  rather  the 
pleasures,  of  royalty ;  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  the  title 
of  Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest, 
and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice 
respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death 
of  Constantino  the  Ninth,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a 
new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated 
years  of  twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single 
reign.  His  elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to 
the  pubLic  interest,  and  Constantino  himself  had  only  three 
^ugbtei3S4  Eu^dqcia,  who  took  the,  v^eil,  and  Zoe  and  Theo-r 
dora^who  were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  virginity.  When  their  marriage  was  discussed 
ia-  ite  coujQcil  of  their  dying  father,  the  cold  or  pious  T^^^ 
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iora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  sister  Zoe 
presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanus 
Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  gniceful  person  and  fair  reputation, 
was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declining  that  honor, 
was  informed,  that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  aker- 
native.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  affection, 
but  his  faithful  wife  sacriBced  her  own  happiness  to  his  safety 
and  greatness ;  and  her  entrance  into  a  monastery  removed 
the  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials.  After  the  decease  of 
Constantino,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  Third ;  but 
his  labors  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  frtit* 
less ;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty^eight  years  of  Zoe,  were 
less  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than  to  the  indul- 
gence of  pleasure.  Her  favorite  chamberlain  was  a  hand- 
some Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade 
bad  been  that  of  a  money-changer ;  and  Romanus,  either 
from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal  inter- 
course, or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  innocence. 
But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman  maxim,  t])at  every  adulter- 
ess is  capable  of  poisoning  her  husband ;  and  the^ideath  of 
Romanus  was  instantly  followed  by  the  scandalous  marriage 
and  elevation  of  Michael  the  Fourth.  The  expectations  of 
Zoe  were,  however,  disappointed  :  instead  of  a  vigorous  and 
grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch  J 
whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and 
whose  conscience  was  tormented  by  despahr  and  remorse. 
The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most  popu- 
lar saints;  the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except 
restitution,  (but  to  whom  should  he  have  restored  ?)  Michael 
sought  every  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he 
groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the 
eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest 
of  a  crime  of  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty 
author.  His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his 
avarice,  and  S^oe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her 
fathers  and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived 
the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  introduced 
his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his  surname  of 
Calaphates  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the  careening  of 
vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her 
■OH.  tb»  KM),  of  a  loeebaAicj;  and  this  ibtUious  hietr  w«»  ia« 
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VMted  with  the  title  and  pur|>le  of  the  Css&rs,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble  was  the  character  of 
Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  liKerty  and  power  which 
«^  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphlagonian ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days,  she  placed  the  cn>wn  on  .the  head  of 
Michael  the  Fifth,  who  had  protested  whh  tears  and  oaths, 
that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedient  of  her 
atiluects.  The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his  base  ingrat-- 
itude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.  The 
disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public :  but  the 
murmurs,  and  at  length  the  clamor.'!,  of  Constantinople  de- 
plored the  exile  of  2^,  the  daughtrr  of  so  many  emperors ; 
her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Mif.huel  was  taught,  that  there 
is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  'if  the  tamest  slaves  rises 
into  fury  and  revenge.  The  cifizms  of  every  degree  assem- 
bled in  a  formidable  tumult  which  lasted  three  days ;  they 
besieged  the  palace,  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers, 
Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and  con- 
demned the  son  qf  CalaphatcF  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his 
life.  For  the  first  time  the  Greeks  bebeld  witlr  surprise  the 
two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the 
senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations. 
But  this  singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months; 
the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents, 
were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other;  and  as  Theodora  was 
still  averse  to  marriage,  the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of 
mxty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to  sustain  the  embraces 
of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of  the  Greek  church. 
His  name  and  number  were  Constantine  the  Tenth,  and  the 
epithet  of  Monomaehus^  tlie  single  combatant,  must  have  been 
expressive  of  his  valor  and  victory  in  some  public  or  private 
quarrel.  But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alternative  of 
sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accom- 
panied Constantine  in  his  exile  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  and 
Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  his  mistress.  After  his 
marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
pomp  of  Aug-%Fta,  r.nd  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in 
the  palpce.  The  tawful  consort  (such  waus  the  delicacy  or 
corruption  of  2r><;)  cons^nt^d  to  this  strange  and  scandalous 
partition  ",  arid  the  enr^p-sror  appeared  in  public  between  hi» 
wife  Jind  h':*  conoulnne.  He  survived  them  both;  but  the 
kpt  mf^awjnm  of  Oi»wttoiitia«  to  change -Ihe  oide»W  i 
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skn  were  prevented  by  the  raore  yigilant  friends  of  ThvH^ 
dora ;  and  after  his  decease,  she  resumed,  with  the  genemt 
consent,  the  possession  of  her  inheritance.  In  her  name,  and 
by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world  was 
peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months;  and  as  tlwy 
wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded  tlie  ag»id 
princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor  Michael  the  Sixth. 
The  surname  of  Stratiotictis  declares  his  military  profession ; 
but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with  the 
eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his  ministers.  Whilst 
he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave ;  the 
last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily 
reviewed,  and  gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful  and  destructive 
period  of  twenty -eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like 
a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent 
females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least 
of  spirit,  begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or 
revived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  succession, 
and  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond.  The  Comneni^  who  upheld  for  a  while  th<9 
fate  of  the  sinking  empire,  assumed  the  honor  of  a  Roman 
origin :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported  from 
Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the 
district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and 
one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already  entered  the  paths  of 
ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret,  the 
modest  though  honorable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first 
of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who  in  the  reign  oi 
the  second  Basil,  contributetl  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease 
the  troubles  of  the  East :  he  left,  in  a  tender  age,  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favor  of  his  sovereign*  The 
noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the 
monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
camp  :  and  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they 
were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and 
armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubted  the  force  and  reputa« 
tion  oi  the  Comneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated 
by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,' with  a  captive  princess 
of  Buigam,  and  ^  daughter  of  a  patncian,  who  bad  obtained 
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the  name  of  Charon  from  tbe  number  of  enemies  whom  hie 
hiid  sent  to  tlie  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  8er\'ed 
with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate  masters  ;  the 
elevation  of  Michael  the  Sixth  was  a  personal' insult  to  the 
more  deserving  generals ;  and  their  discontent  was  inflamed 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperor  and  the  insolence  of  the 
eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have  bc^en 
ummimous  in  favor  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  tlie 
patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  suggested  the 
unportaooe  of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sever- 
eigo.  Isaac  Comncnus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and 
the  associates  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains 
of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons  and  de<- 
tuchinents.  The  cause  of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single 
bottle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial  guard,  who  were 
aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle 
of  honor  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the 
moderation  of  the  Comnenian*  But  the  former  was  betrayed 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by  his 
friends.  The  solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and 
as  he  shaved  tbe  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his 
beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  his  own 
account,  would  probably  have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the 
same  patriarch,  Isaac  Gomnenus  was  solemnly  crowned  ;  the 
•word  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins  might  be  an  offensive 
aymboi,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest ;  but  this  sword 
would  have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies of  the  state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigor  sus* 
pendcd  the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of 
approaching  death  determined  him  to  interpose  some  moments 
between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  recison  and  incli- 
nation concurred  in  the  preference  of  bis  brother  John,  a 
» tidier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars 
of  an  hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  reluctance 
might  be  the  natural  dictates  of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but 
bis  obstinate  and  successful  perseverance,  however  it  may 
dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured  as  a  crim- 
iaai  desertioa  of  his  duty».  and  a  rare  ofience  against  bin 
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femily  and  country.  Th«  purple  which  he  had  refused  was 
accepted  hy  Const  in  ine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian 
liotisc,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience 
and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Lsaiic 
recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary 
abdication.  At  the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  observed  llie 
raid  of  St.  Bjisil,  and  executed  the  most  servile  offices* of  the 
convent :  but  his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequeni 
and  respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  revered  in 
his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 

If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most 
worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.  In  the  labor  of  puerile 
declam  itions  he  sought,  without  obtaining,  the  crown  of  elo- 
quence, more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome ; 
and  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from  imitating  the 
patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness,  Ducas 
was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  children.  Bis  three  sons, 
Michael  the  Seventh,  Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the 
Twelfth,  were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  opened  by  their 
father's  death.  His  widow,  Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with  the 
administration ;  but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  tl)e 
dying  monarch  to  protect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her 
second  nuptials ;  and  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the 
principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch. 
Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or 
those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a 
soldier ;  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen  Roroanus  Diogenes, 
whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the 
severity  of  the  laws :  his  beauty  and  valor  absolved  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Romanus,  from  a  mild  exile, 
was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental 
armies.  Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public ; 
and  the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehood 
and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary  from  the  am- 
bition of  the  patriarch.  Xiphiiin  at  first  alleged  the  sanctity 
of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trust;  but  a  whisper,  that 
his  brother  was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
Sotfs^d  him  to  confess  jthat  tbd  public  safety  wao  tha  supr«i||B 
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law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper ;  and  when  his  hopei 
were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanus,  he  could  no 
longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his  declarations,  nor  op* 
pose  the  second  nuptials  of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  wag 
heard  in  the  palace;  and  the  Barbarian  guards  had  raised 
their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lucas,  till  the 
young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of  their  mother  and 
the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who 
filled  the  Imperial  station  with  dignity  and  honor.  Hereafter 
I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  Bast ;  and 
afler  he  was  released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly 
sought  his  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust 
into  a  monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced 
the  rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the 
public  and  private  rights  of  a  citizen.  In  the  general  c<mi- 
sternation,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  the  inaefeasible  right  of 
his  three  nephews :  Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice :  and 
the  Turkish  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received 
on  the  frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus  was 
not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  war  :  the  loss 
of  two  battles  compelled ,  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of 
ftiir  and  honorable  treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of 
faith  or  humanity  ;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight, 
his  wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  da3rs 
he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple 
reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were 
reduced  to  the  vain  honors  of  the  purple  ;  but  the  eldest,  the 
pusillanimous  Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Ro« 
man  sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Parapinaces  denotes  the 
reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious  favorite,  who 
enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure,  of  wheat. 
In  the  school  of  Psellus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother, 
the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather  than  enno* 
bled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist. 
Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own 
esteem,  two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  Eliropean  and  Asiatic 
legions,  assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianopl^  and  Nice.  Their 
revolt  was  in  the  same  months ;  they  bore  the  same  name  of 
Nioephorus ;  but  the  two  eand^aloft  were  distinguished  by  the 
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surnames  of  Bryeonius  and  Botaniates  ;  the  former  in  the 
maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only 
by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates  ad- 
vanced with  cautious  and  dilaloiy  steps,1iis  active  competitor 
stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name 
of  Bryennius  was  illustrious ;  his  cause  was  popular ;  but  his 
licentious  troops  could  not  be  *  restrained  from  burning  and 
pillaging  a  suburb ;  and  the  people,  who  would  have  hailed 
the  rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his  coun* 
try.  This  change  of  the  public  opinion  was  favorable  to 
Botaniates,  who  at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached 
the  shores  of  Chalcedon.  A  formal  invitation,  hi  the  name 
of  the  patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with  order  and  calm- 
ness, on  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael 
would  have  dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude  ;  but  the  feeble 
emperor,  applauding  his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  re- 
signed the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He 
left  a  son,  a  Constantine,  born  and  educated  in  the  purple  ; 
and  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood, 
and  confirmed  the  succession,  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  suiTived 
in  peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.  By 
his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he 
left  eight  children :  the  three  daughters  multiplied  the  Com- 
nenian alliance  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks :  of  the  five 
sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death ;  Isaac  and 
Alexius  restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of  their  house,  which 
was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by  the  two  younger  breth- 
ren, Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most 
llustrious  of  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
choicest  gitls  both  of  mind  and  body  :  they  were  cultivated  by 
a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience 
and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the  perils  of 
the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
nianus :  but  the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring 
race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of 
Ducas,  to  an  island  m  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers  soon 
emerged  into  favor  and  action,  fought  by  each  other's  side 
against  the  rebels  and  Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor 
Michael,  till  he  was  deserted  by  the  world  w^d  by  himself 
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In  his  first  interview  with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,*'  said  Alexitm, 
with  a  noble  frankness,  "  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy  ; 
the  decrees  of  God  and  of  the  people  have  made  me  your 
subject.  Judge  of  my  future  loyalty  by  my  past  opposition.*' 
The  successor  of  Michael  entertained  him  with  esteem  and 
confidence  :  his  valor  was  employed  against  three  rebels,  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  em- 
perors. Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Basilacius,  were  formidable 
by  their  numerous  forces  and  military  fame  :  they  were  stfc- 
cessively  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne ;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  receive 
from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  clemency, 
as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But  the  loyalty 
of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the.  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt, 
and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner.  The  refusal 
of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth  rebel,  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  memory  of  his  past  services : 
the  favorites  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  they 
apprehended  and  accused  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers 
might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their  life  and  liberty. 
The  women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuaiy, 
respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied 
from  the  city,  and  erccted  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers  who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and 
the  neighborhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious 
and  injured  leader :  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic 
alliance  secured  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and 
the  generous  dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the 
decisive  resolution  of  Istiao,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  his 
younger  brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  They 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  timn  besiege 
that  impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
corrupted ;  a  gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied 
by  the  active  courage  of  George  Palaeologus,  who  fought 
against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  labored  for  his 
posterity.  Alexius  ascended  the  throne ;  and  his  aged  com- 
petitor disappeared  in  a  monastery.  Am  army  of  various 
nations  was  gratified  with  the  pillage  of  the  city;  but  the 
public  disorders  were  expiated  by  the  tears  and  fasts  of  the 
Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every  penance  compatible  with 
the  possession  of  the  empire. 
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The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by  a 
favorite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for  his 
person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Con- 
scious of  the  just  suspicions  of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna 
Comnena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowl- 
edge, she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the 
most  respectable  veterans:  and  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her  mournful 
sotitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  and  fear ;  and  that  truth,  the 
naked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the 
memory  of  her  parent.  Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of 
style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affec- 
tation of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity 
of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost 
in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jeg,lousy,  to  question 
the  veracity  of  the  historian  §ind  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We 
cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark, 
that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the 
glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a 
declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice 
of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  East,  the 
victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont, 
the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent:  the  West  was 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  valor  of  the  Normans ;  and,  in  the 
moments  of  peace,  the  Danube^poured  forth  new  swarms,  who 
had  gained,  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
ferociousness  of  manners..  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than 
the  land  ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open 
enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and  con- 
spiracy. On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed 
by  the  Latins ;  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia  ;  and  Con- 
stantinople had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous 
deluge.  In  the  tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel 
with  dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he 
was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats 
with  inexhaustible  vigor.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was 
revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created 
by  the  example  and  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful :  his 
discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown 
vc^rid;  imd  I  shall  hcreaf^r  describe  the  superior  policy  with 
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which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions 

of  the  fii'st  crusade.  In  a  lung  reign  of  thirty -seven  years,  he 
subdued  and  nardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals :  the  laws  of 
public  and  private  order  were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth 
and  science  were  cultivated:  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 
enlarged  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre 
was  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some 
defects  in  his  character ;  and  have  exposed  his  memory  to 
some  just  or  ungenerous  reproach.  The  reader  may  (xjssibly 
smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which  his  daughter  so  often  b<.^stows 
on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his 
political  arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation.  The  increase  of  the  male  and 
female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne,  and  secured 
the  succession ;  b\it  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended 
the  patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  tlie  misery 
of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness 
was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a 
public  life :  the  patience  of  Ck>nstantinople  was  fatigued  by 
the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign ;  and  before  Alexius 
expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred 
riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state ;  but  they  applauded  his 
theological  learning  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith, 
which  he  defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword. 
His  character  was  degraded  by  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of  human  nature  enjoined 
the  emperor  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  poor  and  infirm,  and 
to  direct  the  execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burnt  alive  in 
the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his  moral 
and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the 
vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  empress 
may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you 
have  lived  —  a  hypocri te  ! " 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sur- 
viving sons,  in  favor  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anne, 
whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a 
diadem.    But  tiie  order  of  male  suoceBSton  was  a«M«fisd  i§ 
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the  friends  of  their  country ;  the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal 
signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father, 
and  the  empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna 
Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  when  the  design  was 
prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes, 
and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  The 
two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal 
concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their  race,  and  the  younger 
brother  was  content  with  the  title  of  Sebastocrafor^  which 
approached  the  dignity,  wi:hout  sharing  the  power,  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  same  person,  the  claims  of  primogeniture 
and  merit  were  fortunately  united ;  his  swarthy  complexion, 
harsh  features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested  the  ironi- 
cal surname  of  Calo- Johannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  which 
bis  grateful  subjects  more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of 
his  mind.  Afer  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and 
fortune  of  Anne  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life 
was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  visited 
the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich 
confiscation  on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That 
Respectable  friend,  Axuch,  a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction, 
presumed  to  decline  the  gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  crimi- 
nal :  his  generous  niaster  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue 
of  his  £ivorite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of  an  injured 
brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the  guilty  princess. 
After  this  example  of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  never  disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion :  feared  by 
his  nobles,  beloved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his 
personal  enemies.  During  his  government  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  the  Roman 
empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful  to  the  humane  theorist, 
•but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  large  and  vicious  community, 
is  seldom  consistent  with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to  him- 
self, indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  phil- 
osophic Marcus  would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues 
of  his  successor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed 
from  the  schools.  He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  Byzantine,  court,  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under  such  a 
pmue^  inoucence  had  Qotbing  to  feart  and  merit  had  every 
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thing  to  hope  ;  and,  without  assuming  the  tyFaonic  office-of  a 
censor,  he  introduced  a  gradual  though  visible  reformation  in 
the  public  and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only 
defect  of  this  accomplished  character  was  the  frailty  of  noble 
minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent 
expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least 
in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of  Iconium 
was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the 
transient  blessinss  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople 
to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy 
war,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished  by  the  superior  spirit 
and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  began  to  indulge  the 
ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  liniits  of  the  empire, 
as  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread 
of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular 
accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazar- 
bus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the  furious 
animal ;  but  in  the  struggle  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from 
his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  , 
mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Com- 
nenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
John  the  Handsome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Manuel, 
his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the  younger;  and  the 
choice  of  their  dying  prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who 
had  applauded  the  valor  of  his  favorite  in  the  -Turkish  war. 
The  faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person 
of  Isaac  in  honorable  confinement,  and  purchased,  with  a  gif\ 
of  two  "hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of 
St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecmtion 
of  an  emperor.  With  his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops, 
Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople ;  his  brother  acquiesced 
in  the  title  of  Sebastocrator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lof\y 
stature  and  martial  graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened 
with  credulity  to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the 
wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigor  of  youth.  By  the 
experience  of  his  government,  they  were  taught,  that  he  emu- 
lated the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his  father,  whose 
■ocial  virtues  were  buried  in  the  grave.    A  reign  of  thirq^* 
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•even  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various  warfare 
against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the  hordes  of  the  wil- 
derness heyond  the  Danube.  The  arms  of  Manuel  were  ex- 
ercised on  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungaiy,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece : 
the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while 
became  an  object  of  respect  or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Educated  in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East, 
Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot 
easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  First 
of  England,  and  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such 
was  his  strength  and  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  sur- 
named  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of  wielding  the 
lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  famous  tour- 
nament, he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and  overturned 
in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights. 
The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and 
his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety,  and  the 
latter  for  their  own.  ^  After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood, 
he  rode  forwards  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused 
to  desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short 
combat,  fled  before  them :  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  in- 
creased ;  the  march  of  the  reenforcement  was  tardy  and  fear- 
ful, and  Manuel,  without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way 
through  a  squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against 
the  Hungarians,  impatient  of  the  slowness  <>f  his  troops,  he 
snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the 
first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him 
from  the  enemy.  In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his 
army  beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave 
him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of 
Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood 
aloft  on  the  poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail ;  nor  could  he  have 
escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined 
his  archers  to  respect  the  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day,  he 
is  said  to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  hin 
own  hand ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  foui 
Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  sad* 
dlo;  He  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a 
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single  combat ;  and  the  gigantic  champions,  who  encountered 
his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  the  lance,  or  cut  asunder  by 
the  sword,  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  story  of  his  ex- 
ploits, which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Greeks :  1  will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  my 
own :  yet  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  long  series  of  their  an- 
nals, Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valor  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not 
unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a  general ;  his  victories  were  not 
productive  of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turk- 
ish laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in 
which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed 
his  deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most 
singular  feature  in  the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast 
and  vicissitude  of  labor  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and  effeminacy. 
In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared 
incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the 
snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men 
and  horses,  and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of 
the  camp  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  lux- 
ury :  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  sur- 
passed the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer 
days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis, 
in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double 
cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue, 
and  multiplied  the  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his 
last  Turkish  campaign,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the 
mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with 
Christian  blood.  **  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  the  crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood 
of  your  Christian  subjects.''  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  "of  Germany,  and  to 
the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch. 
The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Bela,  a 
Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  Alexius  ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials 
might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free 
and  warlike  Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch 
had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights 
of  Beta  were  abolished,  and  be  was  deprived  of  )m  pronused 
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bride ;  hat  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the 
kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  dktplayed  such  virtues  as  might 
excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria 
was  named  Alexins ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  ascended 
the  Byzantine  throne,  after  his  father^s  decease  had  closed  the 
glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

The  fraternal  concord *f  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius 
had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and 
passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to 
flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the 
firmnass  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome.  The  errors 
of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were  short 
and  venial ;  but  John,  the  eider  of  his  sons,  renounced  forever 

*  his  religion.  Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his 
uncle,  he  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp  :  his 
apostasy  was  rewarded  with  tbe  sultan's  daughter,  the  title  of 
Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  Second  boasted  of 
liis  Imperial  descent  from  the  Comnenian  family.  Androni- 
cus,  the  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the 
subject  of  a  very  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of 
three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe, 
that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of 
strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces 
was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic 
muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  pres- 
ervation, in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigor,  was  the  reward 
of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and  if  he 

-  tasted  of  a  wild  boar  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his 
own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase. 

-  Bexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear :  his  persuasive 
eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life : 
his  style,  though  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his 
youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  moun- 
tains :  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen, 
and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  in 
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the  power  of  the  raltBn.  His  yirtaes  and  vices  recxNXimended 
him  to  &e  favor  of  his  cousin :  he  shared  the  perils  and  the 
pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  while  the  emperdr  lived  in  public 
incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the  affections  of  her  sister 
Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andronicus.  AboVe 
the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  ' 
of  his  concubine ;  and  both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could 
witness  that  she  slept,  or  watched,  in  the  anns  of  her  lover. 
She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  command  of  Cilicia,  the 
first  scene  of  his  valor  and  imprudence.  He  pressed,  Mrith 
active  ardor,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  employed 
in  the  boldest  attacks ;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and 
dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest 
part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the  sally 
of  a  vigilant  foe ;  but,  while  his  troops  fled  in  disonler,  Us  in- 
vincible  lance  transpieiced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Arme- 
nians. On  his  return  to  the  Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he 
was  received  by  Manuel  with  public  smiles  and  a  private 
reproof;  but  the  duchies  of  Naissus,  Bruiiseba,  and  Castoria, 
were  the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  geneiaL 
Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  her  angiy  brothers,  impatient  ;lo  expiate 
her  infamy  in  his  blood  :  his  daring  spirit  refused  her  advice, 
and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit ;  and,  boldly  starting  from 
his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  His  way  through  the 
numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  his 
ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  ^igaged  in  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  em- 
peror; approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed 
an  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe ;  and  impru- 
dently praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  as  an  iimtrument  of 
flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions ; 
but,  afler  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  about  twelve  y^rs ;  a  most  pain- 
ful restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure 
perpetually  urged,  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he 
perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
and  gradually  widened  the  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a 
dark  and  forgotten  recess.  Into  l£is  h<^e  he  conveyed  him* 
■elf,  and  the  remains  of  hi»  proviinons,  replaciiB^  the  bricks 
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m  their  former  position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps 
of  his  retreat.-  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards 
were  amazed  hy  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and 
reported.,  with  shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight 
The  gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut:  the 

•strictest  orders  were  despatched  into  the  provinces,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of 
a  pious  ac^  was  basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At 
the  dead  of  night  she  beheld  a  spectre :  she  recognized  her 
husband :  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son  was  the 
fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  confinement.  In  the  custody  of  a  woman,  the 
vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;.  and  the 
'  captive  had  accomplished  his  real  escape,  when  he  was  dis- 
covered, brought  baek  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a 
double  chain.  At  length  he  found  the  moment,  and  the 
means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  domestic  servant, 
intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression 
of  the  keys.  By  the  diligence  of  his  friends,  a  similar  key, 
with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  introduced  into  the  prison,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus  employed,  with  industry 
and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety,  unlocked  the 
doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day 
among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of 
the 'palace.  A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  reception:  he  vis- 
ited his  own  house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his 
chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     At  Anchialus  in  Thrace, 

-  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with  horses  and  money :  he 
passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the  desert  of  Moldavia 
and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of 
Halicz,  in  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
party  of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important 
captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presentJe  of  mind  again  extri- 
cated him  from  this  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sickness, 
he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside 
from  the  troop :  khe  planted  in  the  ground  his  long  stafl*, 
clothed  it  with  hi? cap  and  upper  garment;  and,  stealing  into 
the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time,  the  eyes 
of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honorably  conduct- 
ed to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  subtle  Greek 
soon  obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  leroslaus;  his 
character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  climate ;  and 
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the  Barbfiunans  applauded  his  strength  and  courage  in  the 
^hase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest  In  this  northern 
region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited 
the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary. The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  important 
service:  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of 
fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he 
marched,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Borys- 
thenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever 
sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his 
cousin;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of 
Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the 
valor  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  coun- 
try, than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length 
to  the  public,  misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble 
bar  to  the  succession  of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the 
Comnenian  blood :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of 
Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was 
required  to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted  * 
the  honor  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engage- 
ment, and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed  from  the  royal 
.  presence  by  an  honorable  banishment,  a  second  command 
of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  rev-* 
enues  of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again  exer^ 
cised  his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence  ;  and  the  same 
rebel,  who  baiHed  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed,  and  almost 
slain  by  the  vigor  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discov- 
ered a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Phi- 
lippa,  sister  of  the  empress  Maria;  and  daughter  of  Raymond 
of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake  he 
deserted  his  station,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  tour- 
naments :  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputa- 
tion, and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the 
resentment  of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affront  interrupted  his 
pleasures :  Andronicus  left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep  and 
to  repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  under- 
took the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial 
renown,  and  professions  of  zeal,  announced  him  as  the 
ehampion  of  the  Cross :  he  soon  captivated  bpth  the  clergy 
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and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the 
lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia.  In  his  neigh- 
borhood resided^ a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  ow# 
nation  and  family,  great-granddaughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexis,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  Third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the'  third 
victim  of  his  amorous  seduction ;  and  her  shame  was  more 
public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  predecessors.  The 
emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and  allies 
of  the  Syrian  frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the 
person,  and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine 
he  was  no  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his 
danger,  and  accompanied  his  flight.  The  queen  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  East,  his  obsequious  concubine ;  and  two 
illegitimate  children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weak- 
ness. Damascus  was  his  first  refuge ;  and,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant .  Saiadin^  the 
superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of 
the  Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noureddin  he  visited,. 
most  probably,  Bagdad,  and  the  courts  of  Persia  4  and,  after 
•  a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  momntains  of 
Greorgia,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  of  Colo- 
nia  aflbrded  a  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress, 
and  his  band  of  outlaws :  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by 
frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizood ;  and 
^he  seldom  returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  ' 
Christian  captives^  In  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was 
fond  of  comparing  himself  to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long 
exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he 
presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Jadsea, 
to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his«  miserable  state, 
the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Com- 
nenian  prince  had  a  wider  range ;  and  he  had  spread  over 
.the  Extern  world  the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By  a 
sentence  of  the  Greek  church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been 
separated  from  the'  faithful ;  but  even  this  excommunica- 
tion may  prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the  profession  of 
Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret 

persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  at  length  insnared 

by  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion.     The  governor  of 

Trebizond  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of 
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Theodora :  the  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  lier  two  chiklren 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  imbittered  the 
Ifedious  solitude  of  banishment.  The  fugitive  implored  and 
obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission 
of  this  haughty  spirit  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored 
with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion;  nor 
would  he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some  faithful  subject  would 
drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain  with 
which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinary 
penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly ;  his 
sins  were  forgiven  by  the  church  and  state  ;  but  the  just  sus* 
picion  of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  death  of 
Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority,  soon  opened  the 
fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor  was  a  boy  of  . 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigor,  or  wisdom,  or 
experience :  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her 
person  and  government  to  a  favorite  of  the  Comnenian  name ; 
and  his  sister,  another  Mtfry,  whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  excited  a  conspiracy,  and 
at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  step-mother.  The 
provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a 
century  of  peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Con- 
stantinople; the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  labored  with 
honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most 
respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger, 
and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even 
the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement,  he  affected  to 
revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath :  "  If  the  safety  or 
honor  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and 
oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.'^  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  patriarch  and  patHcians  was  seasoned 
with  apt  quotations  from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her 
deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  from 
Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled 
to  a  crowd  and  an  army :  his  professions  of  religion  and 
loyaltf  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of  his  heart ;  and  the 
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BunpHcity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to  adyantage  hta 
majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and 
exile.  All  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits 
of  th^  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from 
the  harbor  to  receive  and  transport  the  savior  of  the  empire : 
the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects  who  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor  disappeared  at  the  blast 
of  the  storm.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy 
the  palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to 
punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  pp*H5- 
tators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  mur- 
mur of  triumph  or  revenge :  "  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old 
enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  cUmate  of 
the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven-fold 
dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of 
the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily  will  I  tram- 
ple on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From  his  subsequent 
tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the 
moment ;  but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an 
articulate  sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first  months 
of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fair  sem- 
blance of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  :  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with  due 
solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared  that  he 
lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his  beloved 
pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents  were  instructed  to  main- 
tain, that  the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  that  the  Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran 
prince,  bold  in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by 
the  long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of 
Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  public  care.  The 
young  emperor  was  himself  constrained  to  join  his  voice  to 
the  general  accfamation,  and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a 
colleague,  who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme 
rank,  secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration 
of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered  as  dead,  so 
soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guardian. 
But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execu- 
tion of  his  mother.     After  blackening   her  reputation,  and 
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inflaming  against  her  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  t3nrant 
accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a  youth  of 
honor  and  humanity,  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious 
act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the  merit  of  preferring  their 
conscience  to  their  safety.:  but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  with- 
out requiring  any  reproof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  condemned 
the  widow  of  Manuel ;  and  her  unfortunate  son  subscribed 
the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded  by  the 
insult  most  offensive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  repre- 
sentation of  her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was 
not  long  deferred :  he  was  strangled  with  a  bowstring ;  and 
the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after  surveying  the 
body  of  the  umocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  his  foot : 
"  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  "  was  a  knavCj  thy  mother  a  whore^ 
and  thyself  a/oo//" 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  by 
Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  or 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  government  exhibited  a  singu- 
lar contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his 
passions,  he  was  the  scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  reason, 
the  father,  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice, 
he  was  equitable  and  rigorous:  a  shameful  and  pernicious 
venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled  whh  the 
most  deserving  candidates,  by  a  pnnce  who  had  sense  to 
choose,  and  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman 
practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked 
mariners;  the  provinces,  so  long  the  objects  <^  oppression 
or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty ;  and  millions 
applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he  was 
cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties.  The  ancient 
proverb.  That  bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from  ban- 
ishment to  power,  had  been  applied,  with  too  much  truth,  to 
Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time 
in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a 
black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivab,  wha  Had  traduced  his 
merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted  his  misfortunes ;  and 
the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise 
of  revenge.  The  necessary  extinction  of  the  young  emperor 
and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating 
the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  assassin ;  and 
the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing,  and  lesa 
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able,  to  forgive.*  A  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he 
sacrificed  by  poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sua,  or  the  flames, 
would  be  less  expressive  of  his  crueky  than  the  appellation  of 
the  halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless 
week  of  repose  :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws  and 
the  judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen, 
and  his  subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of 
their  calamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially 
those  who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comne- 
nian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice  and 
Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge ;  and  as 
their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  offence 
by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial  title.  Yet  Andronicus 
resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most  formidable  ene- 
mies :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised :  the 
Sicilians  were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessalonica ;  and  the 
distance  of  Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than 
to  the  tyrant.  His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without 
merit,  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descend- 
ant in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as 
a  victim  by  the  prudence  or  superstition  of  the  emperor.t  In 
a  moment  of  despair,  Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty, 
slew  the  executioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
The  sanctuary  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  curious  and  mourn- 
ful crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But 
their  lamentations  were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses 
to  threats :  they  dSired  to  ask, "  Why  do  we  fear  ?  why  do  we 
obey  ?  We  are  many,  and  he  is  one :  our  patience  is  the 
only  bond  of  our  slavery."  With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city 
burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were  thrown  open, 
the  coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised 

*  Fallmerayer  (Geschichte  des  Kaiserthums  von  Trapezunt,  p.  29,  33) 
has  highly  drawn  the  character  of  Andronicus.  In  his  view  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Byzantine  factions  and  dissolute  nobility  was  part  of  a  deep- 
laid  and  splendid  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  the  empire.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  wise  and  benevolent  schemes  of  the  father  of  his  people  to  lop 
oflf  those  limbs  whi<}h  were  infected  with  irremediable  pestilence  — 
*'  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deedi* ! !  "  — 

Still  the  fall  of  Andronicus  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

t  According  to  Nicetas,  (p.  444,)  Andronicus  despised  the  imbecile  Isaac 
too  much  to  fear  him ;  he  was  arrested  by  the  officious  zeal  of  Stephen,  the 
instrument  of  the  emperor's  cruelties.  — M. 
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from  the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.     Unconscious  of  his  danger, 
the  tyrant  was  absent;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in 
the  delicious  islands  of  t\m  Propontis.     He  had  contracted  an 
indecent  marriage  with  Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis 
the  Seventh,  of  France,  and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius ; 
and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age, 
was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favorite  concubine.     On 
the  first  alarm,  he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  the 
blood  of  the  guilty ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  silence  of 
the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of 
mankind.     Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would  grant,  forgiveness ;  be 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues 
of  the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's  crimes.    The  sea  was 
still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
fiown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience  was 
no  more :  the  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an 
armed  brigantine ;  and  the  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence 
of  Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round 
his  neck.     His  eloquence,  and  the  tears  of  his  female  com* 
panions,   pleaded  in  vain   for  his  life;  but,  instead  of  the 
decencies  of  a  legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  abandoned 
the  criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers,  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend.     His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye 
and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation  for 
their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel 
the  bitterness  of  death.     Astride  on  a  carmel,  without  any 
danger  of  a  rescue,  he  was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the 
basest  of  the  populace  rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  maj- 
esty of  their  prince.     After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages, 
Andronicus  was  hung  by  the  feet,  between  too  pillars,  that 
supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and  every  hand 
that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body  some 
mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious 
Italians,  plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him 
from  all  human  punishment.     In  this  long  and  painful  agony, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I "  arid  "  Why  will  you  bruise  a 
broken  reed  r  "  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  from  his 
mouth.     Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ; 
nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek 
Christian  was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the   extraordinary 
character  and  adventures  of  Andronicus;  but  I  shall  here 
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terminate  the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors  since  the  time  of 
HeracHiis.  The  branches  that  spMmg  from  the  Comnenian 
trunk  had  insensibly  withered  ;  and  the  male  line  was  contin- 
ned  only  in  the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the 
public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond,  so 
obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous  in  romance*.  A  private 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Constantino  Angelits,  had  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honors,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexius.  His  son  Andronicus  is  conspicuous  only 
by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac  punished  and  suc- 
ceeded the  tyrant :  but  he  was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  brother ;  and  their  discord  introduced 
the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  first  great 
period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it 
will  be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by 
sixty  emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list  some  female 
sovereigns;  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who  were  never 
acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not 
live  to  possess  their  inheritance. .  The  average  proportion 
will  allow  ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the  chrono- 
logical rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  experience 
of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign. 
The  Byzantine  empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous 
wheti  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession :  five  dy- 
nasties, the  Heraclian,  Isauiian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and 
Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patri- 
mony during  their  respective  series  of  five,  four,  three,  six, 
and  four  generations ;  several  princes  number  the  years  of 
their  reign  with  those  of  their  infancy ;  and  Constantino  the 
Seventh  and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dynasties,  the 
succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the  name  of  a  successful 
candidate  is  speedily  erased  by  a  more  fortunate  competitor. 
Many  were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  ro3ralty :  the 
fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  con- 
spiracy, or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue :  the 
favorites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy, 
of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with  the 
purple :  the  means  of  their  elevation  were  base,  and  their 
end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature 
f)f  man,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  ft  longer 
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measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and 
contempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so 
eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short- 
lived enjoyment  It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of  history 
exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.  In 
a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  six 
hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life 
or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment  •  the  grave  is  ever 
beside  the  throne :  the  success  of  a  crirtiinal  is  almost  instantly 
followed  by  the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal  reason 
survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings  who  have 
passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell  on  our  remem- 
brance. The  observation  that,  in  every  age  and  climate,  am- 
bition has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  energy,  may 
abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher :  but  while  he  condemns 
the  vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire 
to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  Byzantine  series,  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe 
the  love  of  fame  and  of  mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John' 
Comnenus  was  beneficent  and  pure :  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
princes,  who  precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name,  have 
trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigor  the  crooked  and  bloody 
paths  of  a  selfish  policy  :  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  char- 
acters of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the  First,  and  Alexius  CJom- 
nenus,  of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comne- 
nus, OUT  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  th^  Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire 
and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  personal  hap- 
piness the  aim  and  object  of  their  ambition  ?  I  shall  not 
descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of  kings ;  but  I 
may  surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope. 
For  these  opposite  passions,  a  larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the 
revolutions  of  antiquity,  than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper 
of  the  modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar 
infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed  them  to  domestic 
perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of  foreign  con- 
quest From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  thajQ  that  of  the 
vilest  malefactor ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors 
had  much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from 
their  enemies.     The  army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the 
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nation  turbulent  without  freedom :  the  Barbanans  of  the 
Eaat  and  West  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude  of  the 
capital,     f 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the 
CsBsars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen 
hundred  years :  and  the  term  of  dominion,  unbroken  by  for- 
eign conquest,  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monar- 
chies ;  the  Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or 
those  of  Alexander. 
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